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This  work  is  designed  to  give  a  clear  and  simple  description  of 
the  elements  and  their  principal  compounds,  and  of  the  chemical 
principles  involved  in  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
manufacture.  Keeping  this  in  view,  I  have  employed  as  few 
technical  terms  as  possible,  especially  at  the  commencement,  so 
that  the  student  may  glide  into  Chemistry  without  having  iirst 
to  toil  through  a  difficult  chapter  on  the  terminology  of  the 
science,  which  he  can  never  appreciate  until  he  has  become 
acquainted  with  the  examples  which  serve  to  illustrate  its  appli- 
cation. 

Convinced,  by  exjjerieuce,  of  the  great  assistance  afforded  to 
the  learner  by  referring  him  to  a  simple  illustrative  experiment, 
I  have  introduced,  generally  in  smaller  type,  a  description,  and 
in  most  cases  a  wood-engi-aving,  of  the  experiments  which  I 
have  found  most  useful  in  iUustrating  lectures,  hoping  that  these 
may  prove  of  service  in  fixing  the  attention  of  the  student,  and 
may  assist  those  who  are  desirous  of  performing  such  experiments 
for  their  own  instruction,  or  for  that  of  a  class. 

In  general,  English  weights  and  measures,  and  Fahrenheit  ther- 
mometric  degrees,  have  been  employed,  as  conveying  more  clearly 
to  the  beginner  the  absolute  values  expressed,  since  the  mental 
effort  of  converting  what  must  still  be  called  the  Continental 
systems,  slight  though  it  be,  might  have  the  effect  of  diverting 
tlie  attention  of  the  reader  fi'om  the  chemical  question  under 
consideration.  The  various  calculations  liavo  been  conducted  in 
tlie  simplest  arithmetical  form,  because  tlie  more  compendious 
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algebraical  expressions  are  not  so  generally  intelligible,  and  when 
the  principle  is  once  understood,  a  general  algebraical  formula  for 
the  calculation  is  easily  constructed^  by  the  learner. 

The  special  attention  devoted  to  Metallurgy  and  some  other 
branches  of  Applied  Chemistry,  wiU  render  the  work  useful  to 
those  who  are  being  educated  for  employment  in  manufacture. 

The  military  student  will  find  more  than  the  usual  space  allotted 
to  the  chemistry  of  the  various  substances  employed  in  warlike 
stores. 

The  attention  of  the  student  is  called  to  the  Table  of  Contents, 
which  has  been  drawn  up  to-  serve  the  purpose  of  an  abstract,  by 
which  he  may  examine^  himself  upon  each  paragraph  of  the  book. 
The  Index  is  also  a  dictionary  of  the  most  important  formulae,  in 
which  either  the  name  of  a  compound  may  be  referred  to,  in  order 
to  find  its  formula,  or  the  formula  may  be  sought  when  it  is 
desired  to  ascertain  the  compound  to  which  it  belongs. 


The  Third  Edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  some  altera- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  theoretical  portion,  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  modern  views. 

The  Table  of  Atomic  Weights  (at  page  632)  has  been  arranged  so 
as  to  indicate  the  quantivalence  of  the  elementary  bodies. 

King's  College,  London, 
August  1875. 

*^*  In  the  following  pages,  the  smaller  type  contains  not  only 
the  descriptions  of  experiments,  but  all  such  matter  as  would  be 
of  less  importance  to  a  student  desiring  only  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  subject  without  going  into  details. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Chemistry  describes  the  properties  of  the  different  particles  of  which 
all  kinds  of  matter  are  composed,  and  teaches  the  laws  which  regulate 
their  union  with,  or  separation  from,  each  other. 

Matter  is  anything  which  possesses  weight.  Matter  is  chemically 
divided  into  two  great  classes — elements  and  compounds. 

An  Element  is  that  which  has  not  been  found  divisible  into  more 
than  one  kind  of  matter. 

A  CoMPOTJND  consists  of  two  or  more  elements  held  together  by 
chemical  attraction. 

Chemical  Attraction  is  the  force  which  causes  different  kinds  of 
matter  to  unite  in  order  to  form  a  new  kind  of  matter. 

Chemical  ConiMnation  is  the  operation  of  chemical  attraction. 

Chemical  Decomposition  is  the  separation  of  two  or  more  kinds  of 
matter  previously  held  together  by  chemical  attraction. 

2.  The  elements  known  at  present  are  sixty-four  in  number,  and  are 
divided  into  metallic  and  non-metallic  elements. 


The  Non-Metallic  Elements  are  (15). 


Oxygen. 
Hydrogen. 
Nitrogen. 
Carbon. 

Boron. 
Silicon. 


Ccesium. 

Rubidium. 

Potassium. 

Sodium. 

Lithium. 

Barium. 
Strontium. 
Calcium. 
Magnesium. 


Sulphur. 

Selenium. 

Tellurium. 

Phosphorus. 
Arsenic.* 


The  Metals  are  (49). 


Fluorine. 
Chlorine. 
Bromine. 
Iodine. 


Mercury. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Platinum. 

Palladium. 

Rhodium. 

Ruthenium. 

Osmium. 

Iridium. 


Aluminium 

Glucinum 

Zirconium 

Thorinum. 

Yttrium. 

Erbium. 

Terbium. 

Cerium. 

Lanthanum. 

Didymium. 

Niobium. 


Zinc. 
Nickel. 
Cobalt. 
Iron. 

Manganese. 

Chromiuni. 

Cadmium. 

Uranium. 

Indium. 


Copper. 
Bismutli. 
Lead. 
Thallium. 

Tin. 

Titanium. 

Tantalum. 

Molybdenum. 

Tungsten, 

Vanadium. 

Antimony. 


*  In  many  English  chemical  works  arsenic  is  classed  among  the  metals,  which  it 
resembles  in  some  of  its  properties. 
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The  strict  definition  of  a  metal  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Many  of  tliese  elements  are  so  rarely  met  with,  that  they  have  not 
received  any  useful  application,  and  are  interesting  only  to  the  professional 
chemist.  This  is  the  case  with  selenium  and  tellurium,  among  the  non- 
metallic  elements,  and  with  a  large  number  of  the  metals. 

The  following  list  includes  those  elements  with  which  it  is  important 
that  the  general  student  should  become  famiUar,  together  with  the  symbolic 
letters  by  which  it  is  customary  to  represent  them,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
in  chemical  writings. 

Non-Metallic  Elements  of  practiaal  importance  (13). 


Oxygto, 
Hydrogen, 
Kitrogen, 
Carbon, 

Boron, 
Silicon, 


0 
H 
N 
C 

B 
Si 


Sulphur, 

Phosphorus, 
Arsenic, 


P 

As 


Fhiorine, 
Chlorine, 
Bromine, 
Iodine, 


F 
CI 
Br 
I 


Metallic  Elements  of  practical  importance  (26). 


Potassium, 
Sodium, 

Barium, 
Strontium, 
Calcium, 
Magnesium, 

Aluminium, 

Zinc, 
Nickel, 
Cobalt, 
Iron, 

Manganese, 
Chromium, 


K  (Kalmm. ) 
Na    {Natriuvi. ) 

Ba 
Sr 
Ca 
Mg 

Al 

Zn 

m 

Co 
Fe 
Mn 
Cr 


{Ferrum. ) 


Cadmium, 
Uranium, 

Copper, 

Bismuth, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Titanium, 
Tungsten, 
Antimony, 

Merciiry, 
Silver, 
Gold, 
Platinum, 


Cd 
U 

Cu  {Cuprum.) 
Bi 

Pb  {Pluvibum.) 

Sn 
Ti 
W 
Sb 


Hg 
Ag 
Au 
Pt 


(Stannum.) 

( Wolframium.) 
(Stibium.) 

(Hydrargyrum. ) 
(Argcntum. ) 
(Aumm. ) 


Although  the  39  elements  here  enumerated  are  of  practical  importance, 
many  of  them  derive  their  importance  solely  from  their  having  met  with 
useful  applications  in  the  arts.  The  number  of  elements  known  to  plaj'' 
an  important  part  in  the  chemical  changes  concerned  in  the  maintenance 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  very  limited. 


Elements  concerned  in  the  Chemical  Changes  talcing  place  in  Life. 


Non-Metallic. 


Oxygen. 
Hydrogen. 
Nitrogen. 
Carbon. 

Silicon. 


Sulphur. 

Phosphorus. 

Chlorine. 
Iodine. 


Metallic. 

Potassium.  Aluminium. 
Sodium. 

Iron. 

Calcium.  Manganese. 
Magnesium. 


These  elements  wiU,  of  course,  possess  the  greatest  importance  for  those 
who  study  Chemistry  as  a  branch  of  general  education,  since  a  knowledge 
of  their  properties  is  essential  for  the  explanation  of  the  simplest  chemical 
changes  which  are  daily  witnessed. 
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The  student  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  nseful  arts  will  also  acquaint 
himself  with  the  remainder  of  the  39  elements  of  practical  importance, 
whilst  the  mineralogist  and  professional  chemist  must  extend  his  studies 
to  every  known  element. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  various  materials  supplied  to  us  by 
animals  and  vegetables  consists  of  the  four  elements — oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon ;  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  two  most  abundant 
elements  in  the  mineral  world,  silicon  and  aluminium,  we  have  the  six 
elements  composing  the  bulk  of  all  matter. 

The  symbols  of  the  chemical  elements  represent,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  definite  relative  proportions  by  weight,  or  chemical  units,  of  the 
elements ;  thus  0  represents  a  chemical  unit  of  oxygen,  and  C  a  chemical 
unit  of  carbon. 

To  express  a  number  of  chemical  units  of  any  element,  it  is  usual  to 
place  a  numeral  below  and  to  the  riglit  of  the  symbol ;  thus  represents 
two  chemical  units  of  oxygen. 

The  mere  contact  or  mixture  of  substances  is  expressed  by  tbe  sign  +  ; 
thus,  C  +  0^  implies  that  a  chemical  unit  of  carbon  has  been  brought  into 
contact  with  two  cbemical  units  of  oxygen. 

But  wben  the  elements  are  chemically  combined  they  are  placed  side 
by  side ;  thus  CO.,  represents  carbonic  acid  gas ;  CaO  represents  lime. 

To  indicate  that  two  compound  bodies  have  combined  to  form  a  new 
compound,  a  point  or  a  comma  is  placed  between  them;  thus  CaO.CO.3 
represents  the  compound  of  lime  with  carbonic  acid,  known  as  carbonate 
of  lime  or  chalk. 

3.  Compound  substances  are  commonly  classified  by  the  chemist  into 
Organic  and  Inorganic  compounds  ;  and  although  it  is  impossible  strictly 
to  define  the  limits  of  each  class,  the  division  is  a  convenient  one  for  the 
purposes  of  study. 

Organic  substances  may  be  defined  as  those  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  operation  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  fcc. 

Inorganic  substances  are  obtained  from  the  mineral  world  without  the 
intervention  of  life ;  as  common  salt,  alum,  tkc. 

Organic  substances  always  contain  carbon,  generally  also  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  and  very  frequently  nitrogen. 


INOEGANIC  CHEMISTEY. 


CHEMISTET  OF  THE  NON-METALLIC  ELEMENTS, 
AND  THEIE  COMPOUNDS. 


4.  A  century  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  water  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
an  elementary  form  of  matter.  It  was  first  resolved  into  its  constituent 
elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
voltaic  current,  which  decomposes  or  analyses  the  water  by  overcoming 
the  chemical  attraction  by  which  its  elements  are  held  together. 

An  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is  represented  in  fig  1. 


The  glass  vessel  A  contains  water,  to  wliicli  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added  to 
increase  its  power  of  conducting  electricity,  for  pure  water  conducts  so  imperfectly  that 
it  is  decomposed  with  great  difficulty.  B  and  C  are  jdatinum  plates  bent  into  a  cylin- 
drical form,  and  attaclied  to  stout  platinum  wires,  which  are  passed  through  corks  in 
the  lateral  necks  of  the  vessel  A,  and  are  connected  by  binding  screws  \rith  the  copper 
wires  D  and  E,  which  proceed  from  the  galvanic  battery  Gr.  H  and  0  sire  glass  cylin- 
ders with  brass  caps  and  stop-cocks,  ancl  arc  enlarged  into  a  bell-shape  at  their  lower 
ends  for  the  collection  of  a  considerable  volume  of  gas.  These  cylinders  are  filled 
with  the  acidulated  water,  by  sucking  out  the  air  througli  the  opened  stop-cocks;  on 
closing  these,  the  pressure  of  the  air  will  of  course  sustain  the  column  of  water  in 
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Pig.  1. — Electrolysis  of  water. 
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the  cylinders.  G  is  a  Grove's  battery,  consisting  of  live  colls  or  earthenwiire  vessels 
(A,  fig.  2)  filled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (one  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  four  of 
water).  In  each  of  these  cells  is  placed  a  bout  plate  of  zinc  (B),  which  has  been 
amalgamated  or  rubbed  with  mercury  (and  diluted  sulphuric  acid)  to  protect  it  from 
corrosion  by  the  acid  when  the  battery  is  not  in  use.    Witliin  the  curved  portion  of 


Fig.  2. 

this  plate  rests  a  small  flat  vessel  of  unglazed  earthenware  (C),  filled  with  sti'ong 
nitric  acid,  in  which  is  immersed  a  sheet  of  platinum  foil  (D).  The  platinum  (D)  of 
each  cell  is  in  contact,  at  its  upper  edge, 
with  the  zinc  (B)  in  the  adjoining  cell  (fig. 
3),  so  that  at  one  end  (P,  fig.  1)  of  the 
batteiy  there  is  a  free  platinum  plate,  and  at 
the  other  (Z)  a  free  zinc  plate.  These  plates 
are  connected  with  the  wires  D  and  E  by 
means  of  the  copper  plates  L  and  K,  attached 
to  the  ends  of  the  wooden  trough  in  which 
the  cells  are  an-anged.  The  wire  D  (fig.  1), 
which  is  connected  with  the  last  zinc  plate 
of  the  battery,  is  often  called  the  ^'nega- 
tive pole  ; "  whilst  E,  in  connexion  virith 
the  last ^jZa^Mwm  plate,  is  called  the  " positive  ^ig.  3. 

pole. " 

When  the  connexion  is  established  by  means  of  the  wires  D  and  E  with  the  "  de- 
composing cell"  (A),  the  "galvanic  cun-enfis  commonly  said  to  pass  along  the 
wire  E  to  the  platinum  plate  C,  through  the 
acidulated  water  in  the  decomposing  cell,  to  the 
platinum  plate  B,  and  thence  along  the  wii'e  D 
back  to  the  battery. 

A  very  elegant  apparatus  (fig.  4)  has  been 
devised  by  Dr  Hofmann  for  exlubiting  the  de- 
composition of  water  by  the  galvanic  cuiTent. 
The  water  displaced  by  the  gases  accumulating 
in  the  tubes  h,  o,  collects  in  the  bulb  6  upon  the 
longer  branch,  and  exerts  the  pressure  necessary 
to  force  the  gases  out  when  the  stop-cocks  are 
opened.  The  stop-cocks,  being  made  of  glass,  are 
not  corroded  by  the  acid. 

5.  During  this  "  passage  of  the  current  " 
(which  is  only  a  figurative  mode  of  express- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  electric  influence), 
the  water  intervening  betweeen  the  plates  B 
and  C  is  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  being 
attracted  to  the  plate  B  (negative  pole), 
and  the  oxygen  to  the  plate  C  (positive 
pole).  The  ga.ses  can  be  seen  adhering  in 
minute  bubbles  to  the  surface  of  each  plate, 
and  as  they  increase  in  size  they  detach' 
themselves,  rising  through  the  acidulated 
water  in  the  tubes  H  and  0,  in  which  the 
two  gases  are  collected.  _  ^'S'  ^--Electrolysis  of  water. 

Since  no  transmission  of  gas  is  observed  between  the  two  plates,  it  is 
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evident  that  the  H  and  0  separated  at  any  given  moment  from  each  plate 
do  not  result  from  the  decomposition  of  one  particle  of  water,  but  from 
two  particles,  as  represented  in  fig.  5,  where  A  represents  the  particles  of 
water  lying  between  the  plates  P  and  Z  before  the  "  current "  is  passed, 
and  B  the  state  of  the  particles  when  the  current  has  been  established. 
P  is  (the  positive  pole)  in  connexion  with  the  last  platinum  plate  of  the 
battery,  and  Z  is  (the  negative  pole)  in  connexion  with  the  last  zinc 
plate. 


0 

0 

0 

O. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

■t-.  -h  +  + 

+ 

•^ 

+  + 

+ 


Fig.  5. 


The  signs  +  and  -  made  use  of  in  B  refer  to  a  common  mode  of  account- 
ing for  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  battery,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  oxygen  is  in  a  negatively  electric  condition,  and  therefore  attracted  by 
the  positive  pole  P ;  whilst  the  hydrogen  is  in  a  positively  electric  condi- 
tion, and  is  attracted  by  the  negative  pole  Z. 

The  decomposition  of  compounds  by  galvanic  electricity  is  termed  elec- 
trolysis.*  When  a  compound  of  a  metal  with  a  non-metal  is  decomposed 
in  this  manner,  the  metal  is  usually  attracted  to  the  (negative)  pole  in 
connexion  with  the  zinc  plate  of  the  battery,  whilst  the  non-metal  is 
attracted  to  the  (positive)  pole  connected  with  the  platinum  plate  of  the 
battery. 

Hence  the  metals  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  electro-positive  elements, 
and  the  non-metals  as  electro-negative. 

6.  If  the  passage  of  the  "  current  "  be  interrupted  when  the  tube  H  has 
become  full  of  gas,  the  tube  0  will  be  only  half  full,  since  ioater  contains 
hi/drogen  and  oxygen  in  the  propoi-tion  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one 
volume  of  oxygen.  "When  the  wider  portions  of  the  tubes  (fig.  1)  are 
also  filled,  the  two  gases  may  be  distinguished  by  opening  the  stop-cocks 
in  succession,  and  presenting  a  burning  match.  The  hydrogen  will  be 
known  by  its  kindliiig  with  a  slight  detonation,  and  burning  ^\'ith  a  very 
pale  flame  at  the  jet ;  whilst  the  oxygen  will  very  much  increase  the 
brilliancy  of  the  burning  match,  and  if  a  spark  left  at  the  extremity  of  the 
match  be  presented  to  the  oxygen,  the  spark  will  be  kindled  into  a  flame. 

Another  method  of  efl"ecting  the  decomposition  of  water  by  electricity 
consists  in  passing  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  through  steam.  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  case  the  decomposition  is  produced  rather  by  the 
intense  heat  of  the  spark  than  by  its  electric  influence. 

For  this  purpose,  however,  the  galvanic  battery  does  not  suffice,  since 
no  spark  can  be  passed  through  any  appreciable  interval  between  the  wires 
of  the  battery, — a  fact  which  electricians  refer  to  in  the  statement  that 
although  the  quantity  of  electricity  developed  by  the  galvanic  battery  is 
large,  its  tension  is  too  low  to  allow  it  to  discharge  itself  iu  sparks  like 
the  electricity  from  the  machine  or  from  the  induction-coil,  which  pos- 
sesses a  very  high  tension,  though  its  quantity  is  small. 

7.  The  most  convenient  instrument  for  producing  a  succession  of  elec- 

*  "H\e/cTpo«  (amber— root  of  electricity) ;  A.u(o,  to  loosen. 
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trie  sparks  is  the  inductwn-coil,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  electric  influence 
of  even  a  single  cell  of  the  galvanic  battery  may  be  so  accumulated  as  to 
become  capable  of  discharging  itself  in  sparks,  such  as  are  ■  obtained  from 
the  electrical  machine. 

Fi".  6  represents  the  arrangement  for  exhibiting  the  decomposition  of  steam  hy 
the  electric  spark.  ,      ,  . 

A  is  a  half-pint  flask  furnished  with  a  cork  in  which  three  holes  are  bored  ;  m  one 
of  these  is  inserted  the  bent  glass  tube  B,  which  dips  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water 


Fig.  6. — Decomposition  of  steam  by  electric  sparks. 


D  and  E  are  glass  tubes,  in.  each  of  which  a  platinum  wire  has  been  sealed  so  as 
to  project  about  an  inch  at  both  ends  of  the  tube.  These  tubes  are  thrust  through 
the  holes  in  the  cork,  and  the  wii-es  projecting  inside  the  flask  are  made  to  approach 
to  within  about     inch,  so  that  the  spark  may  pass  easily  between  them. 

The  flask  is  somewhat  more  than  half  filled  with  water,  the  cork  inserted,  and  the 
tube  B  allowed  to  dip  beneath  the  water  in  the  trough,  the  wires  in  D  and  E  being 
connected  ivith  the  thin  copper  wii-es  passing  from  the  induction-coil  F,  which  is 
connected  by  stout  copper  wires  with  the  small  battery  G. 

The  water  in  the  flask  is  boiled  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  until  all  the  aii-  con- 
tained in  the  flask  has  been  displaced  by  steam.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be 
found  that  if  a  glass  test-tube  (H)  filled  with  water  be  inverted  *  over  the  oiifice  of 
the  tube  B,  the  bubbles  of  steam  will  entirely  condense,  mth  the  usual  sharp  rattling 
sound,  and  only  insignificant  bubbles  of  air  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  test-tube.  If 
now,  whilst  the  boiling  is  still  continued,  the  handle  of  the  coil  (F)  be  turned  so 
as  to  cause  a  succession  of  sparks  to  pass  through  the  steam  in  the  flask,  large 
bubbles  of  incondensable  gas  will  accumulate  in  the  tube  H.  This  gas  consists  of 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  in  a  mixed  state,  having  been  released  from  their 
combhied  conditon  in  water  by  the  action  of  the  electric  sparks.  The  gas  may  be 
tested  by  closing  the  mouth  of  the  tube  H  with  the  thumb,  raising  it  to  an  upright 
position,  and  applying  a  lighted  match,  when  a  sharp  detonation  will  indicate  the 
recombination  of  the  gases,  t 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  veiy  intense  heat  is  capable  of  decomposing  water. 
The  temperature  required  for  the  purpose  is  below  the  melting  point  of  platinum,  as 
may  be  shown  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  7. 

A  platinum  tube  {f,)  is  heated  by  the  burner  b,  the  construction  of  which  is  shown 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cut.  It  consists  of  a  wide  brass  tube,  from  which  the  coal-gas 
issues  through  two  rows  of  holes,  between  which  oxgyeu  is  supplied  through  the  holes 
in  the  narrow  tube,  brazed  into  a  longitudinal  slit  between  the  two  rows  of  holes  in 
the  gas  tube.  The  oxgyen  is  supplied  from  a  gas-bag  or  gas-holder,  with  which  the 
pijje  (o)  is  connected.  .       ,      i  . 

The  flask  (/)  containing  boiling  water  is  furnished  with  a  pertorated  cork,  cariying 
a  brass  tube  (a),  which  slips  into  one  end  of  the  platinum  tube,  into  the  other  end  of 
which  another  brass  tube  (c)  is  slipped  ;  this  is  prolonged  by  a  glass  tube  attached  by 

*  The  end  of  the  tube  B  should  be  bent  upwards  and  tlinist  into  a  perforated  cork  with 
notches  cut  down  the  sides.  By  slipping  this  cork  into  the  neck  of  the  test-tube,  the  latter 
will  he  held  firmly.  ,  ,    .  i  , 

t  With  a  powerful  coil,  a  cubic  inch  of  explosive  gas  may  be  collected  in  about  fifteen 
minutes. 
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iiidia-nibliei-,  so  as  to  deliver  tlte  gas  imder  a  siiuill  jar  standing  upon  a  bee-hive  shelf 
iu  a  trough. 

The  ijlatinum  tube  is  not  heated  until  the  whole  apparatus  is  full  of  steam,  and  no 


Fig.  7. — Decomposition  of  steam  by  heat. 


more  bubbles  of  air  are  seen  to  rise  through  the  water  in  the  trough  ;  the  gas  burner 
is  then  lighted,  and  the  oxygen  tui-ned  on  until  the  platinum  tube  is  heated  to  a  very 
.  bright  red  heat ;  bubbles  of  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  may  then  be  collected  in  the  sinaU  jar,  and  afterwards 
exploded  by  applying  a  flame. 

8.  The  decomposition  of  water  by  the  galvanic  current  proved  that 
there  are  tioo  volumes  of  hydrogen  combined  with  one  volume  of  oxyyen. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  form  of  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  is  therefore  generally  regarded  as  the  chemical  imit  of  weight  and 
volume,  i.e.,  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  ocmpies  one  volume. 

Oxygen  is  found  to  he  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  that  is,  a 
given  measure  of  oxygen  weighs  sixteen  times  as  much  as  an  equal  measure 
of  hydrogen. 

Since  the  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  in  water  represent  two  parts  by 
weight,  the  one  volume  of  oxygen  represents  sixteen  parts  by  weight. 

Water  is  invariably  found  to  contain  exactly  these  proportions  of  its 
elements,  illustrating  the  laic  of  definite  proportions,  that  a  given  com- 
pjound  always  contains  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions. 

This  law  is  characteristic  of  the  force  of  chemical  attraction,  no  such 
law  being  observed  in  the  operation  of  either  of  the  other  forces  of  attrac- 
tion by  which  the  particles  of  matter  are  influenced,  viz.,  those  of  gravi- 
tation, cohesion,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  To  account  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  law  limiting  the  operation  of  chemical  attraction,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  theory  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter. 

Atomic  Theory.* — All  matter  is  composed  of  minute  particles,  which 
are  incapable  of  being  further  subdivided,  and  are  therefore  called  atoms.i 

The  atoms  of  the  same  element  have  all  the  same  Aveight,  but  the  atoms 
of  different  elements  have  different  weights. 

A  compound  form  of  matter  results  from  tlie  operation  of  chemical 
attraction  between  a  definite  number  of  atoms  of  each  of  the  elements 
composing  it. 

When  a  mass  of  matter  is  heated,  it  expands,  the  particles  which  compose  it  being  ' 
separated  to  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.    If  the  mass  be  solid,  or  liquid,  the 
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rate  of  expansiou  is  not  uniform,  but  increases  as  the  temperature  rises,  liceause  tlie 
force  of  cohesion  which  opposes  the  separation  of  the  particles  by  heat  becomes  weaker 
as  the  distance  between  them  is  increased.  When  the  cohesion  has  become  so  feeble 
as  to  be  insignificant,  the  mass  of  matter  ceases  to  rise  in  temperature,  although  the 
application  of  heat  be  continued,  since  all  the  heat  applied  is  devoted  to  the  expansion 
of  the  mass  in  its  conversion  into  gas  or  vapour.  Thus,  if  water  be  heated  to  the 
boiling-point  (100°  0.  or  212°  F.),  under  atmospheric  pressure,  it  never  rises  above 
that  temperature,  for  all  the  heat  which  is  afterwards  added  is  occupied  in  expanding 
each  particle  of  liquid  water  into  about  1700  times  its  volume  of  steam  or  gaseous 
water. 

If  the  application  of  heat  be  continued  after  the  entu'e  mass  of  matter  has  become 
converted  into  the  gaseous  state,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  will  rise,  and  its  volume 
will  increase,  a  definite  portion  of  the  heat  added  being  employed  in  raising  the 
temperature,  and  another  definite  portion  in  expanding  the  gas,  that  is,  in  separating 
its  component  particles  to  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  But  it  is  now  observed 
that  the  gas  expands  regularly  as  its  temperature  rises,  showing  that  the  cohesion 
among  its  particles  has  been  destroyed.  Moreover,  it  is  found  that  all  gases  are 
expanded  to  tlie  same  extent  hy  an  equal  increase  in  temperatui-e,  proving  them  to 
contain  the  same  number  of  particles  in  equal  volumes.  These  particles  are  now 
generally  called  molecules,  and  since  they  represent  the  final  condition  of  matter 
after  all  cohesion  has  been  destroyed,  they  are  the  smallest  parts  into  which  matter 
can  be  divided  by  any  physical  method.  Some  idea  of  the  extreme  minuteness  of 
these  molecules  may  be  conveyed  by  Sir  "W.  Thomson's  calculation  that  "the  mean 
distance  between  the  centres  of  contiguous  molecules  is  less  than  the  one  hundred- 
miUionth  of  a  centimetre ;"  and  further,  that  "if  a  pea  were  magnified  to  the  size  of 
the  earth,  the  magnified  structure  of  the  molecule  would  be  coarser  gi-ained  than  a 
heap  of  small  shot,  but  probably  less  coarse-grained  than  a  heap  of  cricket-balls. 

It  has  been  shown  that  when  steam  (gaseous  water)  is  heated  to  a  sufficient  extent,  it 
is  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxgyen  gases.  If  these  gases  be  examined 
separately,  it  in  found  that  they  are  expanded  by  an  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
same  ratio  as  steam,  showing  their  molecules  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  steam, 
and  to  exist,  in  equal  numbers,  in  any  given  volume. 

It  will  be  hereafter  proved  by  experiment  (33)  that  the  volume  of  the  hydro- 
gen furnished  by  steam  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  steam,  so  that  the  molecule 
of  steam  would  yield  a  molecule,  or  smallest  physical  particle,  of  hydrogen. 

But  the  oxygen  obtained  from  the  steam  has  only  half  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen, 
and  must  therefore  be  half  the  smallest  physical  particle  ;  it  is,  indeed  a  chemical 
particle,  or  ato7n  of  oxygen. 

Hence,  an  atom  or  ultimate  chemical  particle  of  oxygen  is  half  the  size  of  a  molecule 
or  ultimate  physical  particle  of  hydrogen  or  of  steam.  And  since  equal  volumes  con- 
tain the  same  number  of  molecules,  if  any  definite  volume  of  hydrogen  be  represented 
as  containing  one  molecule,  an  equal  volume  of  oxgyen  would  also  contain  one 
molecule.  Now  oxgyen  is  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen, 
hence  the  molecule  of  oxgyen  is  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  the  molecule  of  hydrogen. 

When  water  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  potassium  (see  p.  11)  it  gives  up  Jialf  its 
hydrogen,  taking  the  metal  in  exchange,  showing  that  the  hydrogen  in  the  smallest 
physical  particle  (or  molecule)  of  water  is  divisible  by  2.  But  a  molecule  of  water 
has  been  shown  to  contain  a  molecule  of  hydrogen.  Hence  there  is  something  smaller 
than  the  least  physical  particle  of  hydrogen,  and  this  is  the  chemical  particle,  or  atom 
of  hydrogen. 

It  appears  then,  that  a  molecule  of  water  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  (Hj)  and 
one  atom  of  oxygen  (0),  and  that  the  atom  of  0  is  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  the  atom 
ofH. 

It  will  appear,  from  the  above  reasoning,  that  an  atom  is  a  physical  impossibility 
since  it  is  a  smaller  particle  of  matter  than  any  which  can  be  imagined  as  obtainable 
by  physical  methods.  Hence,  the  elementary  atoms  can  never  exist  as  such,  but  are 
always  associated  in  groups  of  two  or  more,  foi-ming  molecules,  as  HH,  a  molecule  of 
hydrogen,  00,  a  molecule  of  oxgyen,  II.jO,  a  molecule  of  water. 

Very  important  evidence  in  favour  of  the  atomic  theory  is  derived  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  specific  heat  of  the  elementary  forms  of  matter. 

A  given  weight  of  hydrogen  gas,  in  cooling  down  through  one  degree  of  the  thenno- 
,  meter,  gives  out  sixteen  times  as  much  heat  as  an  equal  weight  of  oxygen  gas  gives 
out  in  cooling  down  through  one  degree.  Or,  conversely,  to  raise  the  tempiu'ature  of 
a  given  weight  of  liydrogcn  througli  one  degree,  requires  sixteen  times  as  mucli  heat 
as  would  be  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  e(iual  weight  of  oxygen  through 
one  degree. 
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This  is  generally  expressed  by  saying  that  the  S2)ccific  heal,  of  kydroyen  is  si'j-iem 
times  that  of  oxygen. 

Hence  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  in  cooling  down  through  one  degi-ee,  give  out 
as  much  heat  as  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen.  On  the  assumption,  therefore,  that 
the  atom  of  oxygen  is  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  tlie  atoms  of 
tlu.se  elements  are  associated  with  equal  amoimts  of  heat,  a  conclusion  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  results  of  other  physical  observations.  Unfortunately,  the  specific  heats, 
like  the  speciiic  volumes,  of  different  substances,  can  unly  be  compared  when  they  are 
in  the  same  physical  condition,  since  the  specific  heat  of  a  given  substance  varies 
accordiDgly  as  it  is  in  the  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid  form,  and  since  the  greater  number 
of  the  elements  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  gaseous  state,  it  is  not  possible  to  compare 
then-  specific  heats  with  that  of  hydrogen.  Moreover,  the  determination  of  the  specific 
heats  of  gases  and  vapours  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  so  that  only  oxygen  and 
niti'ogen  have  at  present  been  shown  by  experiment  to  have  the  same  atomic  heat  as 
hydi-ogen. 

(Definition. — The  atomic  heat  of  an  element  is  the  product  of  its  specific  heat 
multiplied  by  its  atomic  weight.) 

The  atomic  heat  of  hydrogen  is  3 '409  ;  those  of  oxygen  and  niti'ogen  are  3 '48  and 
3-41  respectively.  The  atomic  heats  of  the  solid  elements  are,  as  a  rule,  expressed 
by  a  number  which  is  nearly  double  this,  but  the  variations  are  so  considerable  (the 
discrepancy  amounting  in  some  cases  to  nearly  •^),  that  although  the  identity  of  the 
atomic  heats  is  distinctly  indicated,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished in  all  cases. 

The  foregoing  considerations  lead  to  the  following  definitions  : — 

The  atomic  weight  of  an.  element  is  that  weight  which  would  occupy, 

in  the  state  of  gas,  the  same  volume  as  the  unit  weight  of  hydrogen,  at 

the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 

The  molecular  weight  of  an  element  or  of  a  compound  is  that  weight 

which  would  occupy,  in  the  state  of  gas,  twice  the  volume  occupied  by 

the  unit  weight  of  hydrogen,  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 


Volume.  Weight. 

Atom  of  hydrogen         =         H         =         1  =1 

Atom  of  oxygen  =         0  =         1  =16 

Molecule  of  hydrogen     =  Hg         =         2  =2 

Molecule  of  cxygen        =  =        2  =32 

Molecule  of  steam  =  H^G      =         2  =18 


9.  In  the  preceding  experiments,  the  force  of  chemical  attraction  holding 
the  particles  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together  in  the  form  of  water,  has 
been  overcome  by  the  physical  forces  of  heat  and  electricity.  But  water 
may  be  more  easily  decomposed  by  acting  upon  it  with  some  element 
which,  has  a  sufficiently  powerful  chemical  attraction  for  the  oxygen  of 
water  to  draw  it  away  from  the  hydrogen. 

No  non-metallic  element  is  capable  of  abstracting  the  oxygen  from  water 
at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Among  the  practically  important  metals,  there  are  five  which  have  so 
powerful  an  attraction  for  oxygen  that  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  them  in 
bottles  fiUed  with  some  liquid  free  from  that  element,  such  as  petroleum 
(composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen),  to  prevent  them  from  combining 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  These  metals  are  capable  of  decom- 
posing water  with  great  facility. 

Metals  wliich  decompose  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature. — Potassium, 
Sodium,  Barium,  Strontium,  Calcium. 

When  a  piece  of  potassium  is  thrown  upon  water,  it  takes  fire  and  burns 
with,  a  fine  violet  flame,  floating  about  as  a  melted  globule  upon  the  sui'face 
of  the  water,  combining  with  the  oxygen,  and  producing,  in  the  act  of 
combination,  enough  heat  to  kindle  the  hydrogen  as  it  escapes.  The 
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violet  colour  of  the  flame  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  little  potassium 
in  the  form  of  vapour.  The  same  results  ensue  if  the  potassium  be  placed 
on  ice.  The  water  in  which  the  potassium  has  been  dissolved  will  be 
found  soapy  to  the  touch  and  taste,  and  wiU  have  a  remarkable  action 
upon  certain  colouring  matters.  Paper  coloured  with  the  yellow  dye  tur- 
meric becomes  brown  when  dipped  in  it,  and  paper  coloured  with  red 
litmus  (archil)  becomes  blue.  Substances  possessing  these  properties 
have  been  known  from  a  very  remote  period  as  alkaline  substances,  ap- 
parently because  they  were  first  observed  by  the  alchemists  in  the  ashes 
of  plants  called  Jcali. 

The  alkalies  are  among  the  most  useful  of  chemical  agents. 
Definition  of  an  alkali.- — A  compound  substance,  very  soluble  in  water, 
turning  litmus  blue  and  turmeric  brown. 

These  alkaline  properties  are  directly  opposed  to  the  characters  of 
sour  or  acid*  substances,  such  as  vinegar  or  vitriol,  which  change  the 
blue  litmus  to  red. 

When  an  acid  liquid  such  as  vinegar  (acetic  acid)  or  vitriol  (sulphuric 
acid),  is  added  to  an  alkaline  liquid,  the  characteristic  properties  of  the 
latter  are  destroyed,  the  alkali  being  neutralised. 

An  acid  substance  may  be  known  by  its  property  of  neutralising  an 
alkali  (either  entirely  or  partly). 

The  minute  investigation  into  the  action  of  potassium  upon  the  water 
would  require  considerable  manipulative  skill.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
weigh  accurately  the  potassium  employed,  to  evaporate  the  resulting 
solution  in  a  silver  basin  (most  other  materials  being  corroded  by  the 
alkali),  and  after  all  the  water  had  been  expelled  by  heat,  to  ascertain  the 
composition  of  the  residue  by  a  chemical  analysis. 

It  would  be  found  to  contain,  by  weight,  1  part  of  hydrogen,  16  parts 
of  oxygen,  and  39  parts  of  potassium. 

Since  water  contains  2  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  combined  with 
16  parts  of  oxygen,  it  is  evident  that  the  product  of  the  action  of  potas- 
sium on  water  is  formed  by  the  substitution  of  39  parts  of  potassium  for 
1  part  of  hydrogen. 

It  is  found  that  whenever  potassium  takes  the  place  of  hydrogen  in  a 
compound,  39  parts  of  the  former  are  exchanged  for  one  of  the  latter,  and 
this  is  generally  expressed  by  stating  that  39  is  the  chemical  equivalent 
of  potassium. 

The  chemical  equivalent  of  a  metal  expresses  the  weight  which  is 
required  to  be  substituted  for  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  in  its 
compounds. 

The  action  of  potassium  upon  water  is  an  example  of  the  production  of 
compounds  by  substitution  of  one  element  for  another,  a  mode  of  forma- 
tion which  is  far  more  common  than  the  production  of  compounds  by 
direct  combination  of  their  elements. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  by  chemists  that  the  weight  of  an  atom  of 
potassium  is  39  times  that  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

If  the  symbol  K  be  taken  to  represent  39  parts  by  weight  of  potassium, 
its  action  upon  water  would  be  represented  by  the  chemical  equation. 

H,0    +    K    =    KHO    +  H. 

Wiitcr.  Caustic  potash.f 

*  From  «Kti,  .a  point,  refei-riiig  to  the  pungency  or  shai'iMiOHS  of  the  iicid  taste. 

+  Caustic,,  from  Knuu,  to  burn,  in  allusion  to  its  corrosive  ju-operties  ;  and  potash,  from 
its  having  been  originally  prepared  from  tlie  washings  of  wood  ashes  boiled  down  in  iron 
pots  and  decomposed  by  lime. 
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Sodium  has  a  less  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen  than  potassium,  and 
does  not  usually  take  fire  when  thrown  into  cold  water,  although  it  is  at 
once  fused  by  the  heat  evolved  in  its  combination  with  the  oxygen.  By 
liolding  a  lighted  match  over  the  globule  as  it  swims  upon  the  water,  the 


in  a  small  wire-gauze  box  (A,  fig.  8),  and  holding  it  under  an  inverted 
cylinder  (B)  filled  with  -water  and  standing  upon  a  bee-hive  shelf. 

The  product  of  the  action  of  sodium  upon  water  contains  1  part  by 
weight  of  hydrogen,  16  of  oxygen,  and  23  of  sodium,  so  that  the  23  parts 
of  sodium  have  been  exchanged  for,  or  been  found  chemically  equivalent 
to,  1  part  of  hydrogen. 

The  atom  of  sodium  is  generally  taken  to  be  twenty-three  times  as  heavy 
as  the  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Taking  the  symbol  Na  to  represent  23  parts  by  weight  of  sodium,  its 
action  would  be  expressed  thus — 


Barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  decompose  water  less  rapidly  than 
jDotassium  and  sodium. 

The  tendency  of  heat  to  separate  the  elements  of  water  being  known, 
it  might  be  expected  that  metals  which  refuse  to  decompose  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  would  be  induced  to  do  so  if  the  temperature  were 
raised,  and  accordingly  magnesium  and  manganese,  which  are  without 
action  upon  cold  water,  decompose  it  at  the  boiling  'point,  disengaging 
hydrogen,  and  producing  magnesia  (MgO,  a  feebly  alkaline  earth)  and 
oxide  of  manganese  (MnO). 

But  the  greater  number  of  the  common  metals  must  be  raised  to  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  this  in  order  to  enable  them  to  decompose  water. 
The  following  metals  wiU  abstract  the  oxygen  from  water  at  high  tem- 
peratures, those  at  the  commencement  of  the  list  requiring  to  be  heated 
to  redness  (about  1000°  F.),  and  the  temperature  required  progressively 
increasing,  until  it  attains  whiteness  for  those  at  the  end  of  the  list. 

Metals  which  decompose  water  at  a  temperature  above  a  red  heat. — 
Zinc,  Iron,  Chromium,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Tin,  Antimony,  Aluminium,  Lead, 
Bismuth,  Copper. 

The  noble  metals,  as  they  are  called,  which  exliibit  no  tendency  to 
oxidise  in  air,  are  incapable  of  removing  the  oxygen  from  wnicv,  <ivcn 
at  high  temperatures. 


Fig.  8. 


hydrogen  may  be  kindled,  when 
its  flame  is  bright  yellow  from  the 
presence  of  the  sodium.  The  solu- 
tion will  be  found  strongly  alkaline 
from  the  soda  produced.  By  plac- 
ing the  sodium  on  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper  laid  on  the  water,  it  may  be 
made  to  ignite  the  hydrogen  spon- 
taneously, because  the  paper  keeps 
it  stationary,  and  prevents  it  from 
being  so  rapidly  cooled  by  the  water. 
Several  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen 
may  easily  be  collected  by  placing 
a  piece  of  sodium  as  large  as  a  pea 


HjO    -^    Na    =    NaHO    4-  H. 


Caustic  soda. 
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Metals  which  are  incapaUe  of  decomposing  -water. — Mercury,  Silver, 
Gold,  Platinum. 

Metals  decomjiose  water  more  readily  when  they  are  placed  in  a  state  of  electrical 
polarisation  by  contact  with  other  metals  more  electro-negative  than  themselves. 
Thus  zinc,  in  contact  with  precipitated  copper,  wiU  decomjiose  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  separated  in 
wliite  flakes. 


HYDEOGEK 


10.  Preparation  of  hydrogen. — The  simplest  process,  chemically  speak- 
ing, for  preparing  hydrogen  in  quantity,  consists  in  passing  steam  over 
red-hot  iron.    An  iron  tube  (A,  fig.  9)  is  filled  with  iron  nails  and  fixed 


Fig.  9.— Preparation  of  hydrogen  from  steam. 


across  a  furnace  (B),  in  which  it  is  heated  to  redness  by  a  charcoal  fire. 
A  current  of  steam  is  then  passed  through  it  by  boiling  the  water  in  the 
flask  (C),  which  is  connected  with  the  iron  tube  by  a  glass  tube  (D)  and 
perforated  corks.  The  hydrogen  is  collected  from  the  glass  tube  (G)  in 
cylinders  (E)  filled  with  water,  and  inverted  in  the  trough  (F)  upon  the 
bee-hive  shelf  (H),  the  first  portions  being  allowed  to  escape,  as  containing 
the  air  in  the  apparatus.  The  ii'on  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  to  form  the  black  oxide  of  iron  (Fe^O^)  which  will  \>e  found  in 
a  crystalline  state  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal.  The  decomposition  is 
represented  by  the  equation 

4HP    H-    Fe,  Fe,0,    +  . 

Water.  Black  oxlUo  of  iron. 

The  weight  of  an  atom  of  iron  is  believed  to  be  56  times  that  of  an  atom 
of  hydrogen;  hence  the Fcg  in  the  above  equation  represent  56  x  3,  or 
108  parts  by  weight  of  iron. 

The  process  by  which  hydrogen  is  most  commonly  prepared  consists  in 
•  dissolving  iron  or  zinc  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

Zinc  is  the  most  convenient  metal  to  employ  for  the  preparation  of 
hydrogen  in  this  way.  It  is  used  either  in  small  fragments  or  cuttings, 
or  as  gramdated  zinc,  prepared  by  melting  it  in  a  ladle  and  pouring  it 
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from  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet  into  a  pailful  of  water.    The  zinc 

is  placed  in  the  bottle 
(A,  fig.  10),  covered  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  inches,  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  slowly  poured 
in  through  the  funnel  tube 
(B)  until  a  pretty  brisk  effer- 
vescence is  observed.  The 
hydrogen  is  unable  to  escape 
through  the  funnel  tube, 
since  the  end  of  it  is  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
it  passes  off  through  the  bent 
tube  (C),  and  is  collected 
over  water  as  usual,  the  first 
portion  being  rejected  as  con- 
taining air. 

By  allowing  the  solution  left  in  the  bottle  to  cool,  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  may  be  obtained. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  liquid  becomes  very  hot  during  the  action 
of  the  acid  upon  the  zinc,  the  heat  being  produced  by  the  combination 
which  is  taking  place.  The  black  flakes  which  separate  during  the  solu- 
tion of  the  zinc  consist  of  metallic  lead,  which  is  always  present  in  the 
zinc  of  commerce,  and  much  accelerates  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  by 
causing  galvanic  action.  Pure  zinc  placed  in  contact  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  evolves  hydrogen  very  slowly. 

The  preparation  of  hydrogen  by  dissolving  zinc  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  represented  by  the  equation* 


Fig.  10. — Preparation  of  hydrogen. 


H.,O.SO.,  +  Zn   =  ZnO.SO.,   +  H., 

con^lleSl^ter.  Sulphate  of  .inc. 


The  symbol  Zn  here  represents  one  atom  of  zinc,  which  is  believed  to 
be  65  times  as  heavy  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen.  An  atom  of  zinc  has 
here  displaced  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  whereas  it  was  found  that  an  atom 
of  potassium  displaced  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  that  is,  39  parts  by 
weight  of  potassium  are  equivalent  to  1  part  of  hydrogen. 

The  atomic  weight  and  equivalent  weight  of  potassium,  therefore,  are 
represented  by  the  same  number,  which  is  often  expressed  by  saying  that 
potassium  is  a  monatomic  element,  i.e.,  is  exchangeable  for  one  atom  of 
hydrogen. 

But  since  65  parts  of  zinc  displace  2  parts  of  hydrogen,  the  equivalent 
of  zinc,  or  that  quantity  which  is  exchangeable  for  1  part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen,  would  be  32-5. 

The  atomic  weight  of  zinc,  therefore,  is  double  its  equivalent  weight, 
or  zinc  is  a  diatomic  element,  i.e.,  is  exchangeable  for  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  This  is  commonly  expressed  by  writing  the  symbol  of  zinc 
thus— Zn". 

*  In  this  equation  the  excess  of  water  wliicli  must  be  added  to  dissolve  the  sulphate  of 
zinc  is  not  set  down.  Hydrogen  could  not  be  prepared  according  to  the  equation  as  it 
stands,  because  tlie  sulj)liate  of  zinc  would  collect  round  the  iiieial  and  prevent  further 
action. 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  tlie  atom  of  a  monatomic  element,  such  as  hydrogen  or 
potassium,  exerts  its  chemical  attraction  in  one  direction  only,  as  represented  by  a 
single  line  or  bond  attached  to  the  symbol,  thus  II-  ,K-  ;  whilst  a  diatomic  element, 
such  as  zinc,  exerts  chemical  attraction  in  two  directions,  represented  by  attaching 
two  lines  to  the  symbol,  thus  -  Zn  - ,  or  Zn  = .  Since  an  atom  of  oxygen  combines 
with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  it  must  also  exert  chemical  attraction  in  two  directions, 

so  that  a  molecule  of  water  may  be  represented  asH  0  H.     The  displacement 

of  half  the  hydrogen  by  potassium  (p.  11)  then  produces  K  0  H,  caustic 

potash,  and  the  displacement  of  both  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  zinc  produces  Zn  =  =  O, 
or  zinc  and  oxygen  united  by  both  their  bonds  of  chemical  attraction,  forming  oxide 
of  zinc. 

Iron  might  be  used  instead  of  zinc,  and  the  solution,  when  evaporated, 
would  then  deposit  crystals  of  green  vitriol  or  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron 
FeO .  SO3),  the  action  of  iron  upon  water  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 
being  represented  by  the  equation 

Hp.SOj    +    Fe    =    FeO.SOa    +  H„ 

Sulphuric  acid  Sulpliate  of  iron, 

combined  witn  water. 

which  shows  that  one  atom  (56)  of  iron  has  taken  the  place  of  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen.  28  would  then  be  the  chemical  equivalent  of  iron,  and  this 
metal  is  diatomic,  like  zinc. 

11.  Physical  properties  of  hydrogen. — This  gas  is  permanent,  invisible, 
and  inodorous  when  pure.  The  hydrogen  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
methods  has  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  caused  by  the  presence  of  minute 
quantities  of  compounds  of  hydrogen  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  carbon ; 
bat  the  gas  prepared  with  pm-e  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  is  quite  free  from 
smeU.  The  most  remarkable  physical  property  of  hydrogen  is  its  light- 
ness. It  is  the  lightest  of  all  kinds  of  matter,  being  about  -^-^  as  heavy 
as  air,  and  nX^o     heavy  as  water. 

The  lightness  of  hydrogen  may  be  demonstrated  by  many  interesting  experiments. 
Soap  bubbles  or  small  balloons  (of  collodion,  for  example,)  will  ascend  very  rapidly  if 
inflated  with  hydrogen.  A  light  beaker  glass  may  be  accurately  weighed  in  a  pair 
of  scales  ;  it  may  then  be  held  with  its  mouth  downwards,  and  the  hydrogen  poured 
lip  into  it  from  another  vessel.  If  it  be  then  replaced  upon  the  scale-pan  with  its 
mouth  downwards,  it  will  be  found  ver)'  much  lighter  than  before.  Another  form 
of  the  experiment  is  represented  in  fig.  11,  where  a  light  glass  shade  has  been  sus- 
pended from  the  balance  and  counterpoised,  the  equilibrium  being,  of  course,  at  once 
disturbed  when  hydrogen  is  poured  up  into  the  shade.  If  a  stoppered  gas  jar  full 
of  hydrogen  be  held  with  its  mouth  downwards,  and  a  piece  of  smouldering  brown 
paper  held  under  it,  the  smoke,  which. would  rise  freely  in  the  air,  is  quite  unable 
to  rise  through  the  hydrogen,  and  remains  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar  until  the  stopper 
is  removed,  when  the  hydrogen  quickly  rises  and  the  smoke  follows  it. 

12,  The  employment  of  hydrogen  for  filling  balloons  renders  a  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  between  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  atmospheric  air  of  great  importance.  The  number  expressing  this 
relation  is  termed  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen. 

(Definition.— The  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  or  vapour  is  its  weight  as 
compared  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  some  other  gas,  selected  as  a 
standard,  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure.) 

If  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  purified  and  dried  air  be  repre- 
sented as  unity,  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  at  the  same  temperature 
and  pressure,  would  weigh  0-0692,  which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  (air  =  1)  is  0-0692.  In  ascertaining  the 
weights  of  definite  volumes  of  gases,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
they  should  have  some  definite  temperature  and  pressure,  since  the  volume 
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of  a  given  weiglit  of  gas  is  augmented  by  increase  of  temperature  and  by 
decrease  in  pressure.  In  England  it  is  usual  to  state  the  weights  of  gases 
at  the  temperature  of  60°  on  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  and  under  a 
pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury  in  the  barometer,  these  being  regarded 
as  the  average  conditions  of  the  climate. 


Fig.  11. 

On  the  Continent  the  standard  pressure  is  very  nearly  the  same,  being 
760  millimetres  of  the  barometric  column,  or  29-922  inches;  but  the 
standard  temperature  is  that  of  melting  ice,  or  0°  on  the  centigrade 
scale,  corresponding  to  32°  F.,  a  temperature  to  which  gases  may  be  reduced 
at  will,  by  surrounding  with  melting  ice  the  vessels  in  which  they  are 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  being  weighed. 

One  grain  of  hydrogen,  at  60°  F.  and  30  inches  Bar.,  measures  46- <  3 

cubic  inches.  ^  ,o      •    \  r 

Expressed  on  the  Continental  system,  one  gramme  (15-43  grams)  oi 
hydrocren,  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  Bar.,  measures  11-19  litres  (one  litre  = 
61-024  cubic  inches  =  1-76  pints). 

It  is  now  easy  to  calculate  how  iiiucli  zinc  it  would  be  necessary  to  dissolve  in 
sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  obtain  any  desired  volume,  say  100  cubic  feet  (172,800 
cubic  inches)  of  hydrogen.  Eeferring  to  the  equation  for  the  preparation  of  hydro- 
o-en  Zn  +  HoO.  SO3  =  +  ZnO  .  SO,,  and  remembering  that  Zn  represents  65 
parts  by  weight  of  zinc,  and  H,  2  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen— 

2  BTS  H  gi's-  Zn.  Cub.  in.  . 

93-46  cub.  in.      :       65    :  :    172800  :    x  (  =  12018  grs.  zmc). 

13  It  will  be  observed,  in  the  experiment  with  the  balance  (fig.  11), 
that  the  gas  gradually /a«s  out  of  the  jar,  notwithstandmg  its  light- 
ness, and  is  replaced  by  air;  so  that,  after  a  tune,  the  equilibrium  is 
restored.  This  is  accounted  for  by  a  physical  property  belonging  to 
all  gases  (and  vapours)  called  diffusiUlity,  which  may  be  defined  as 
the  tendency  of  the  particles  of  a  gas  to  separate  as  far  as  possible  from 
each  other.    If  a  jar  of  hydrogen  were  placed  with  its  mouth  down- 
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•wards  over  a  jar  of  air,  this  mutual  repulsion,  among  the  particles  of  each 
o-as  would  cause  it  to  diffuse  itsell'  equally  throughout  both  jars,  so  that 
eventually,  as  much  hydrogen  will  be  found  in  the  lower  jax  as  if  it  had 
been  completely  exhausted  of  air  before  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment. This  is  often  expressed  by  the  statement  that  one  gas  acts  as  a 
vacuum  to  another,  which  is  true  as  far  as  the  ultimate  result  is  con- 
cerned, though,  of  course,  the  time  occupied  by  the  passage  of  a  gas  into 
a  vacuum  would  be  far  less  than  that  required  for  its  passage  into  another 
fas.  Even  if  the  two  jars  be  connected  only  by  a  tube  with  the  narrowest 
passage  possible,  the  same  result  would  be  arrived  at,  but  after  a  longer 
period. 

This  tendency  of  tlie  particles  of  a  gas  to  separate  as  far  as  possible  from  each  other, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  gases,  is  due  to  the 
constant  movement  of  these  pai-ticles  ;  for  although  no  appearance  of  motion  can  be 
seen,  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  particles  of  a  gas  are  never  at  rest.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  a  vessel  containing  a  gas,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  exerted 
equally  in  aU  directions  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  ;  and  if  two  vessels  be  filled  with 
gases  of  different  relative  weights,  the  pressure  may  be  the  same  in  both,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  in  the  actual  weights  of  the  gases.  For  example,  if  two  Jars 
of  equal  size  be  filled  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  over  the  pneumatic  trough,  the 
pressure  of  each  gas  wiU  equal  that  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  water  within  the 
jars  has  the  same  level  as  the  water  in  the  trough,  although  the  actual  weight  of  the 
oxygen  is  sixteen  times  that  of  the  hydi'ogen. 

The  pressure  of  the  gas  upon  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel  is  due  to  the  con- 
stant motion  of  its  particles,  which  causes  them  to  strike  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
with  an  amount  of  force  which  constitutes  the  pressui-e.  Thus,  in  a  gas  having  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  particles  of  gas  are  delivering  blows 
upon  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel  with  a  force  amounting  to  about  15  lbs. 
upon  every  square  inch  of  the  surface.  Since  each  particle  of  hydrogen  is  only  of 
the  weight  of  the  particle  of  oxygen,  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  strike  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  with  the  same  force,  the  velocity  of  the  hydrogen  particles  must  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  oxygen  particles.  But  if  the  hydrogen  particles  moved  six- 
teen times  as  rapidly  as  the  oxgyen  particles,  not  only  would  each  hydrogen  particle 
stiike  sixteen  blows  whilst  each  oxygen  particle  was  striking  one  blow,  but  sixteen 
times  as  many  hydrogen  particles  would  deliver  their  blows  in  tlie  same  time,  and 
we  should  have — 

weight.  velocity.  f^^meTme"  - 

Oxygen,      16         x  1         x  1  =16 

Hydrogen,     1         x         16         x  16  =       16  x  16. 

If,  however,  the  hydrogen  particles  move  with  four  times  the  velocity  of  the  oxygen 
particles,  the  pressures  of  the  gases  wiU  be  equal,  thus — 

weight.  velocity.  fs^i^  P~ 

Oxygen,       16         x         1         x  1  =16 

Hydrogen,      1         x         4         x  4  =16 

This  affords  an  illustration  of  the  law  that  the  rates  of  diffusion  of  the  gctses  are 
inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  relative  weights. 

Rate  of  Diffusion     .     Eate  of  Diffusion     .  .  . 
of  Hydrogen,       '        of  Oxygen, 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  actual  velocity  or  rate  of  translation  of  the  particles 
of  hydrogen  amounts  to  6050  feet  per  second. 

Wlien  a  jar  of  hydrogen,  having  its  mouth  turned  upwards,  is  open  to  the  air,  the 
rapid  escape  of  the  liydrogen  is  due,  firstly,  to  its  displacement,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavier  air  falling  into  the  jar,  and,  secondly,  to  the  rapid  motion  or  dilTusiou 
of  the  particles  of  tlie  hydrogen,  which  projects  them  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  vesHcl. 

It  is  found  that  the  escape  due  to  the  first  of  these  causes  may  be  prevented  by  clos- 
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Fig.  12. 


ing  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  with  a  plate  of  dry  plaster  of  Paris,  or  of  certain  other 
materials  having  very  minute  pores  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
hydrogen  by  diffusion,  and  therefore  permits  the  rate  of  diliusion  to  be  measured. 

The  diffusion  tube  (fig.  12)  employed  for  this  purpose 
is  a  glass  tube  (A)  closed  at  one  end  by  a  plate  of  plaster 
of  Paris  (B).  If  this  tube  be  filled  with  hydrogen,*  and 
its  open  end  immersed  in  coloured  water,  the  water  will 
be  observed  to  rise  rapidly  in  the  tube,  on  account  of  the 
rapid  escape  of  the  hydrogen  through  the  pores  of  the 
plaster.  The  external  air,  of  course,  passes  into  the  tube 
through  the  pores  at  the  same  time,  but  much  less  rapidly 
than  the  hydrogen  passes  out,  so  that  the  ascent  of  the 
column  of  water  (C)  marks  the  difference  between  the 
volume  of  hydrogen  which  passes  out,  and  that  of  air 
which  passes  into  the  tube  in  a  given  time,  and  allows  a 
measurement  to  be  made  of  the  rate  of  diffusion  ;  that  is, 
of  the  velocity  with  which  the  gas  issues  on  account  of 
the  repulsion  among  its  particles,  as  compared  with  the 
velocity  with  which  the  air  enters,  this  velocity  being 
always  taken  as  imity.t  To  determine  the  rate  of  diffu- 
sion, it  is  of  course  necessary  to  maintain  the  water  at 
the  same  level  within  and  without  the  diffusion  tube,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  influence  of  pressure. 
To  prove  that  the  ascent  of  the  hydrogen  due  to  its  lightness  is  not  instrumental 
in  drawing  up  the  water  in  the  diffusion  tube,  the  experiment  may  be  made  as  in 
fig.  13,  where  the  plate  of  plaster  (o)  is  turned  downwards,  so  that  the  diffusion  is 

made  to  take  place  in  opposition  to  the  action  of 
gravity.  This  tube  is  filled  by  passing  hydrogen  in 
through  the  tube  (s),  and  allowing  the  air  to  escape 
through  (<),  which  is  afterwards  closed  by  a  cork. 
The  plaster  of  Paris  (o,)  is  tied  over  with  caoutchouc 
whilst  the  tube  is  filled. 

Since  the  relation  between  the  weights  of  equal 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  air  is  that  of  0"069  ; 
1,  the  rates  of  diffusion  wiU  be  as  1  :  VQ-QQ^ — 
that  is,  hydrogen  will  diffuse  about  3 '8  times  as 
rapidly  as  atmospheric  air,  or  3  "8  measures  of  hydro- 
gen will  jjass  out  of  the  diffusion  tube  whilst  one 
measure  of  air  is  passing  in  through  the  plaster.  In 
a  similar  manner  hydrogen  would  escape  through 
minute  openings  with  nearly  four  times  the  velocity 
of  oxygen;  and  laboratory  experience  shows  that 
a  cracked  jar,  or  a  bottle  with  a  Ijadly  fitting  stopper, 
may  often  be  nsedto  retain  oxygen,  but  nothydrogen. 
A  very  strHdng  illustration  of  the  high  rate  of  diffusion  of  liydrogen  is  arranged 
as  represented  in  fig.  14,  A,  is  a  cylinder  of  porous  earthenware  (such  as  are 
employed  in  galvanic  batteries)  closed  at  one  end,  and  furnished  at  the  other 
with  a  perforated  bung,  through  which  passes  a  glass  tube  B,  about  three  feet  long, 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  bung  is  made  air-tight  by  coating  it  with  sealing 
wax  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine.  This  tube  being  supported  so  that  its  lower  end 
dips  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  water,  a  jar  of  coal-gas  is  held  over  the 
porous  cylinder,  when  the  self-repulsion  of  the  particles  of  the  gas  is  manifested  by 
their  being  forced  (not  only  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  jar  C,  which  is  open  at  the 
bottom,  but  also)  through  the  pores  of  the  earthenware  jar,  the  air  from  which  is 
violently  driven  out,  as  if  by  blowing,  through  the  tube,  and  is  seen  bubbling  up 
rapidly  through  the  water.  When  the  air  has  ceased  to  bubble  out,  and  a  large 
volume  of  gas  has  entered  the  porous  jar,  the  bell-jar  C  is  removed,  when  the  gas 
escapes  so  rapidly  through  the  pores,  that  a  column  of  twenty  or  tliirty  inches 
of  water  is  drawn  rapidly  up  the  tube  B.  If  the  greatest  height  to  which  the  water 
ascends  be  marked,  and  when  it  has  returned  to  its  former  level,  a  jar  of  hydrogen 

*  This  tube  must  be  filled  by  displacement  (see  fig.  18),  in  order  not  to  wet  the  plaster. 
A  piece  of  sheet  caoutchouc  may  be  tied  over  the  plaster  of  Paris,  so  that  diffusion  may 
not  commence  until  it  is  removed. 

+  Air  being  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  its  rate  of  diffusion  is  intermediate 
between  the  rates  of  those  gases  ;  however,  since  the  proportions  of  the  gases  are  very 
nearly  constant,  no  error  of  any  magnitude  arises.  ■ 


Fig.  13. — Diffusion  tube. 
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be  held  over  the  porous  cylinder,  it  will  he  found  that  the  above  phenomena  are 
manifested  in  a  much  higher  degree,  showing  that  coal-gas,  being  heavier  than 
hydrogen,  does  not  pass  nearly  so  rapidly  through 
the  pores  of  the  earthenware  as  hydrogen  does. 

By  connecting  the  porous  cylinder  A,  by  means 
of  a  short  piece  of  tube  with  a  two-necked  bottle, 
like  that  represented  in  fig.  10,  and  passing, 
through  a  cork  in  the  other  neck,  a  piece  of  tube 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  drawn 
out  to  an  open  point  at  its  upper  extremity  (fig. 
19),  water  may  be  forced  out  in  a  stream  of  two 
or  three  feet  in  height  by  holding  the  jar  of  hydro- 
gen over  the  porous  cylinder. 

The  great  difference  in  the  rates  of  diffusion  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  may  be  easily  shown  by  the 
arrangement  represented  in  fig.  15.  A,  is  ajar 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  oxygen 
with  one  volume  of  hyilrogen,  communicating 
through  the  stop-cock  and  flexible  tube  with  the 
glass  tube  B,  which  is  fitted  through  a  perforated 
cork  in  the  bowl  of  the  common  tobacco-pipe  C, 
the  sealing- waxed  end  of  which  dips  under  water 
in  the  trough  D.  By  opening  the  stop-cock  and 
pressing  the  jar  down  in  the  water,  the  mixed 
gases  may  be  forced  rapidly  through  the  pipe,  and 
if  a  small  cylinder  (E)  be  filled  with  them,  the 
mixture  wQl  be  found  to  detonate  violently 
on  the  approach  of  a  flame.  But  if  the  gas  be 
made  to  pass  very  slowly  through  the  pipe  (at 
the  rate  of  about  a  cubic  inch  jjer  minute),  the 
hydrogen  wLU  diffuse  through  the  pores  of  the 
pipe  so  much  faster  than  the  oxygen,  that  the  gas 
collected  in  the  cylinder  will  contain  so  little 
hydrogen  as  to  be  no  longer  explosive,  and  to 
exhibit  the  property  of  oxygen  to  rekindle  a 
partly  extinguished  match. 

If  two  jars  of  the  same  size,  one  made  of  glass, 
and  the  other  of  porous  earthenware,  be  filled  with 
the  explosive  mixture  by  holding  them  over  the 
stop-cock  of  the  jar  A,  and  be  then  closed  with 
glass  plates  and  set  aside  for  a  few  seconds,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  gas  in  the  earthen  jar  will  re- 
kindle a  spark  on  a  match,  whilst  that  in  the 
glass  jar  will  explode. 

14.  Chemical  properties  of  hydrogen. — 
The  most  conspicuous  chemical  property  of  hydrogen  is  its  disposition  to 
burn  in  air  when  raised  to  a  moderately  high  temperature,  entering  into 
combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  water.  The  formation 
of  water  durmg  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  gave  rise  to  its  name  (v8o)p, 
water). 


Smce  an  atom  of  oxgyen  combines  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  form  water,  the 
gases  will  not  combine  unless  under  the  influence  of  some  force,  such  as  heat  or  elec- 
tricity, to  assist  in  resolving  their  molecules  into  the  constituent  atoms. 

On  introducing  a  taper  into  an  inverted  jar  of  hydrogen  (fig-  16),  the  flame  of  the 
taper  will  be  extinguished,  but  the  hydrogen  will  burn  with  a  pale  flame  at  the  mouth 
of  the  jar,  and  the  taper  may  be  rekindled  at  its  flame  by  slowing  witlidrawiiig  it 

The  lightness  and  combustibility  of  hydrogen  may  be  illustrated  simultaneouslv 
by  some  interesting  experiments.  If  two  equal  gas  cylinders  be  filled  with  liydroeon 
and  held  with  their  mouths  respectively  u])wards  and  downwards,  it  will  bo  found 
on  testing  each  with  a  taper  after  the  same  interval,  that  the  hydrogen  has  entirelv 
escaped  from  the  cylinder  held  with  its  mouth  upwards,  wliilst  the  other  still  remaiiis 
nearly  filled  with  gas. 
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The  hydrogen  mav  he  scooped  out  of  the  jar  A  (fig.  17)  with  the  small  cylinder  B 
attached  to  a  handle"    On  removmg  B,  and  applying  a  taper  to  it,  the  gas  will  take  fire. 


Fig.  15.  —Separation  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  by  atmolysis.* 

A  cylinder  may  be  filled  with  hydrogen  by  displacement  of  air  (fig.  18),  if  the  tube 
from  the  hydrogen  bottle  be  passed  up  into  it. 


Pig.  16. 


Pig.  17. 


Fig.  18. 


If  such  a  dry  cylinder  of  hydrogen  be  kindled  whilst  held  with  its  mouth  iovny 
wards,  the  formation  of  water  during  the  combustion  of  the  hydi-ogen  will  be  mdi- 

^_   -  _^_=====,     cated  by  the  deposition  of  dew 

ll  '  "    jS3=ss5~igr"^  \\     upon  the  sides  of  the  cylinder. 

By  softening  a  piece  of  glass 
tube  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
drawing  it  out  and  filing  it  across 
in  the  narowest  part  (fig.  19),  a 
jet  can  be  made  from  which  the 


Pig.  19. 


hydrogen  may  be  burnt.  This  jet  may  be  fitted  by  a  perforated  cork  to  any 
common  bottle  for  containing  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  (fig.  20) . 

*  This  term  has  beea  applied  to  the  separation  of  gases  by  diflfusion  ;  dr/io's,  vapour-  - 
\6ta,  to  loosen. 


EXPLOSION  OE  IlYDllOGEN  AND  AIR. 
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The  hydrogen  musb  be  alh)\ved  to  escape  for  some  minutes  before  applying  a  light, 
because  it  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with  the  air  contained  in  the  bottle.  This 
may  bo  proved,  without  risk,  by  placing  a  little  granulated  zinc  in  a  soda-water 
bottle,  pouring  upon  it  some  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  quickly  inserting  a  perforated 
cork  carrying  a  piece  of  glass  tube  about  three  inches  long,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
wide.  If  this  tube  be  immediately  applied  to  a  flame,  the  mixture  of  air  and  hydro- 
gen wiU  explode,  and  the  cork  and  tube  will  be  projected  to  a  considerable  distance. 

By  inverting  a  small  test-tube  over  the  jet  in  fig.  20,  a  specimen  of  the  hydrogen 
may  be  collected,  and  may  be  kindled,  to  see  if  it  bums  quietly,  before  lighting  the 
jet. 

A  dry  glass,  held  over  the  flame,  will  collect  a  considerable  quantity  of  water, 
foi-med  by  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen. 

The  combustion  of  hydrogen  produces  a  greater  heating  effect  than  that 
of  an  equal  weight  of  any  other  combustible  body.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  1  gr.  of  hydrogen,  in  the  act  of  combining  with  8  grs.  of 
oxygen,  produces  enough  heat  to  raise  62,031  grs.  of  water  from  32°  F. 
to  33°  r.  (or  34,462  grs.  from  0"  C.  to  1°  C).  The  temperature  of  the 
hydrogen  flame  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  single  flame  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Notwithstanding  its  high  temperature,  the  flame  of 
hydrogen  is  almost  devoid  of  illuminating  power,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  solid  particles. 

15.  If  a  taper  be  held  several  inches  above  a  cylinder  of  hydrogen, 
standing  with  its  mouth  upwards,  the  gas  wUl  be  kindled  with  a  loud 


Fig.  20. 

explosion,  because  an  explosive  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  air  is  formed  in 
and  around  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder. 

If  a  stoppered  glass  jar  (fig.  21)  be  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  supported  upon  three 
blocks,  it  will  be  found,  if  the  hydrogen  be  kindled  at  the 
neck  of  the  jar,  that  it  will  burn  quietly  until  air  has  entered 
from  below  in  sufficient  proportion  to  form  an  explosive 
mixture,  which  will  then  explode  with  a  loud  report. 

The  same  experiment  may  be  tried  on  a  smaller  scale,  with 
the  two-necked  copper  vessel  (fig.  22),  the  lower  aperture 
being  open  some  few  seconds  after  the  hydrogen  has  been 
kincUed  at  the  upper  one. 

The  explosion  of  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  air 
is  due  to  the  sudden  expansion  caused  by  the  heat 
generated  in  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  with 
the  oxygen  throughout  the  mixture.  After  the  ex- 
plosion  of  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  air  (oxygen  'S-  • 

and  nitrogen),  the  substances  present  are  steam  (resulting  from  the  com- 
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bination  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen)  and  nitrogen,  which  are  expanded 
by  the  heat  developed  in  the  combination  to  a  volume  far  greater  than 
the  vessel  can  contain,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  gas  and  vapour  issues  very 
suddenly  into  the  air  arouad,  the  collision  with  which  produces  the 
report. 

If  pure  oxygen  be  substituted  for  air,  the  explosion  will  be  more  violent, 
because  the  mixture  is  not  dUuted  with  the  inactive  nitrogen.  The 
further  study  of  this  subject  must  be  preceded  by  that  of  oxygen. 

OXYGEK 

0  =  16  parts  by  weiglit=l  vol.  16  grains  =  467  cub.  in.  at  60°  F.  and  30"  Bar. 
16  grammes  =  11  "2  litres  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  Bar. 

16.  Oxygen  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  elementary  substances.  It  con- 
stitutes about  one-fifth  (by  volume)  of  atmospheric  air,  where  it  is  merely 
mixed,  not  combined,  with  the  nitrogen,  which  composes  the  bulk  of  the 
remaiuder.  Water  contains  eight-ninths  (by  weight)  of  oxygen ;  whilst 
silica  and  alumina,  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  solid  earth  (as 
far  as  we  know  it),  contaia  about  half  their  weight  of  oxygen. 

Before  inquiring  which  of  these  sources  will  most  conveniently  furnish 
pure  oxygen,  it  wiU  be  desirable  for  the  student  to  acquire  some  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  this  element,  and  of  the  chemical  relations 
which  it  bears  to  other  elementary  bodies,  for  without  such  knowledge  it 
will  be  found  very  difficult  to  understand  the  processes  by  which  oxygen 
is  procured. 

17.  Physical  properties  of  oxygen. — From  the  fact  of  its  occurring  in  an 
uncombined  state  in  the  atmosphere,  it  will  be  inferred  that  oxygen  is 
perfectly  invisible,  and  without  odour.  It  is  a  permanent  gas,  haviug 
resisted  aU  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  a  liquid  or  solid  state.  Oxygen  is  a 
little  more  than  one-tenth  heavier  than  air,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
statement  that  its  specific  gravity  is  1"1057. 

In  the  study  of  theoretical  chemistry,  it  is  expedient  to  select  hydro- 
gen instead  of  air  as  the  standard  with  which  the  specific  gravities  of 
gases  are  compared ;  for  since  the  atomic  weights  are  also  referred  to 
hydrogen  as  the  unit,  and  the  atomic  weights  represent  the  weights  of 
equal  volumes,  the  numbers  expressing  the  atomic  weights  of  the  ele- 
mentary gases  are  identical  toitli  their  specific  gravities  {H=  1).  Thus 
the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  (H  =  l)is  16.  It  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  remember  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  or  vapour  is  the 
loeight  of  one  volume. 

18.  Chemical  properties  of  oxygen. — ^This  element  is  remarkable  for  the 
wide  range  of  its  chemical  attraction  for  other  elementary  bodies,  with  all 
of  which,  except  one,  it  is  capable  of  entering  into^ombination.  Fluorine 
is  the  only  element  tuhich  is  not  known  to  unite  loith  oxTjgen. 

With  nearly  all  the  elements  oxygen  combines  in  a  direct  manner ; 
that  is,  without  the  intervention  of  any  third  substance. 

There  are  only  seven  elements  (among  those  of  practical  importance) 
loltich  do  not  unite  in  a  direct  manner  with  oxygen,  viz.,  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  fluorine,  gold,  silver,  platinum. 

(Definition. — The  compounds  of  oxygen  with  other  elements  are  called 
Oxides.') 

The  act  of  combination  with  oxygen,  or  oxidation,  like  all  other  acts  of 
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chemical  combination,  is  attended  with  the  development  of  heat.*  When 
the  heat  thus  produced  is  sufficient  to  render  the  particles  of  matter 
luminous,  the  act  of  comhination  is  styled  combustion. 

(Definition. — Combustion  is  chemical  combination  attended  with  heat 
and  light.) 

19.  Phos-jjTioms,  the  only  non-metal  which  combines  with  oxygen  at  the 
d-dinary  temperature,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  these  propositions. 
This  element,  a  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  preserved  in  bottles 
filled  with  water,  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  combines  with  it.  If  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  be  dried  by 
gentle  pressure  between  blotting-paper,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  its  par- 
ticles begin  to  combine  at  once  with  oxygen,  and  the  heat  thus  developed 
shghtly  raises  the  temperature  of  the  mass. 

Now,  heat  generally  encoiirages  chemical  union,  so  that  the  effect  of 
this  rise  of  temperature  is  to  induce  a  more  extensive  combination  of  the 
phosphorus  with  the  oxygen,  causing  a  greater  development  of  heat  in  a 
given  time,  until  the  temperature  is  sufficient  to  render  the  particles 
brilhantly  luminous,  and  a  true  case  of  combustion  results — the  combina- 
tion of  the  phosphorus  with  oxygen,  attended  with  production  of  heat 
and  light. 

(  Definition. — Combustion  in  air  is  the  chemical  combination  of  the 
elements  of  the  combustible  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  attended  with  de- 
velopment of  heat  and  light.) 

If  a  dry  glass  (fig.  23)  be  placed  over 
the  burning  phosphorus,  the  thick 
white  smoke  which  proceeds  from  it 
may  be  collected  in  the  form  of  snowy 
flakes.  These  flakes  are  commonly 
termed  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,f 
and  are  composed  of  80  parts  by 
weight  of  oxygen,  and  62  parts  of 
phosphorus  (P2O5). 

If  the  white  flakes  are  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  they  attract 
moisture  and  become  little  drops,  which  have  a  very  sour  or  acid  taste. 
It  was  mentioned  at  page  11  that  aU  substances  which  have  such  a  taste 
have  been  found  also  to  be  capable  of  changing  the  blue  colour  of  litmus% 
to  red,  whence  the  chemist  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  paper  dyed  with 
blue  litmus  for  the  recognition  of  an  acid.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  some  acids  wliich,  not  being  dissolved  by  water,  have 
neither  a  sour  taste  nor  the  power  of  reddening  litmus,  so  that,  in  exact 
research,  another  mode  of  defining  the  acid  character  of  a  substance  is 
employed.  Ordinary  san^l  is  known  to  chemists  as  silicic  acid,  but,  of 
course,  does  not  answer  to  either  of  the  above  tests. 

*  Though  this  heat  ia  not  always  perceptiljle  by  the  thermometer  or  by  the  senses. 
Tims,  when  chalk  is  clisaolvert  in  an  acid,  no  licat  is  perceived,  because  all  the  heat  attend- 
ing the  union  of  the  lime  with  the  acid  is  consumed  in  converting  the  carbonic  acid  from 
the  solid  chalk  into  a  gas.  To  explain  the  manifestation  of  heat  in  the  act  of  chemi- 
cal combination  falls  within  the  province  of  the  jjliysicist  rather  than  of  the  chemist. 
Modem  writers  attribute  it  to  the  motion  of  the  molecules  which  compose  the  combin- 
ing masses. 

t  Anhydrous,  or  without  water,  from  av,  negative,  and  v8a>p,  water. 
X  A  colouring  matter  prepared  from  a  lichen,  Roccella  tinctoria;  the  cause  of  the 
change  of  colour  will  be  more  easily  understood  hereafter. 


Fig.  23. 
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Tor  the  exact  definition  of  an  acid  see  page  26. 

During  the  slow  combination  of  phosphorus  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
before  actual  combustion  commences,  only  48  parts  of  oxygen  unite  with 
62  parts  of  phosphorus,  forming  the  substance  called  anhydi'ous  phos- 
phorous acid  (PiO.j). 

(Definition. — The  endings  -ous  and  -ic  distinguish  between  two  com- 
pounds formed  by  oxygen  with  the  same  element;  -ous  implying  the 
smaller  proportion  of  oxygen.) 

Unless  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  rather  high,  the  fragment  of  phos- 
phorus will  not  take  fire  spontaneously,  but  its  combustion  may  always 
be  ensured  by  exposing  a  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the  air.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  fine  state  of  division  favours  chemical  combination  because 
the  attractive  force  inducing  combination  operates  only  between  sub- 
stances in  actual  contact ;  and  the  smaller  the  size  of  the  particles,  the 
more  completely  will  this  condition  be  fulfilled. 

Thus  if  a  small  fragment  of  dry  phosphorus  be  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and  dissolved 
in  a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  solution,  when  poured  upon  blotting-paper  (fig. 

24),  will  part  with  the  solvent  by  evapor- 
ation, leaving  the  i)hosphorus  in  a  very 
finely  divided  state  upon  the  surface  of 
the  paper,  where  it  is  so  rapidly  acted 
on  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  that  it  bursts 
spontaneously  into  a  blaze. 

Though  the  light  emitted  by  phos- 
phorus burning  in  au'  is  very  bril- 
:  Fig.  24.  liant,  it  is  greatly  increased  when 

pure  oxygen  is  employed ;  for  since  the  nitrogen  with  which  the 
oxygen  in  air  is  mixed  takes  no  part  in  the  act  of  combustion,  it 
impedes  and  moderates  the  action  of  the  oxygen.  Each  volume  of 
the  latter  gas  is  mixed,  in  air,  with  four  volumes  of  nitrogen,  so  that 
we  may  suppose  five  times  as  many  particles  of  oxygen  to  come  into 
contact,  in  a  given  time,  with  the  particles  of  the  phosphorus  immersed 
in  the  pure  gas,  which  will  account  for  the  great  augmentation  of  the 
temperature  and  Light  of  the  burning  mass. 

To  demonsti-ate  the  brilliant  combustion  of  phosophorus  in  oxygen,  a  piece  not 
larger  than  a  good-sized  pea  is  placed  in  a  little  copper  or  iron  cup  upon  an  u-on  stand 

(fig.  25),  and  kindled  by  being  touched  with 
a  hot  wire  (for  even  in  pure  oxygen  spon- 
taneous combustion  canuot  be  ensured).  The 
globe,  having  been  previously  filled  with  oxy- 
gen, and  kept  in  a  plate  containing  a  little 
water,  is  placed  over  the  burning  phosphorus.* 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  white 
clouds  of  phosphoric  acid  are  formed, 
whether  phosphorus  is  burnt  in  oxygen 
or  in  air,  exemplifying  the  fact  that  a 
substance  loill  combine  tvith  the  same 
proportion  of  oxygen,  whether  its  com- 
bustion be  effected  in  pure  oxygen  or  in  atmospheric  air.  The  apparent 
increase  of  heat  is  due  to  the  combustion  of  a  greater  weight  of  phos- 
phorus in  a  given  time  and  space.     The  total  heating  effect  produced 

»  This  globe  should  be  of  thin,  well-annealed  glass,  and  is  sure  to  be  broken  if  too 
largo  a  piece  of  phosphorus  bo  employed. 


Fig.  25. — Phosphorus  burning  in 
oxygen. 
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by  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of  phosphorus  is  the  same  whether 
air  or  pure  oxygen  be  employed. 

20.  Sulphur  (h'imstone)  affords  an  example  of  a  non-metallic  element 
which  will  not  enter  into  combination  with  oxygen  until  its  temperature 
has  been  raised  very  considerably.  When  sulphur  is  heated  in  air,  it 
soon  melts ;  and  as  soon  as  its  temperature  reaches  500°  F.  it  takes  fire, 
burning  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  If  the  burning  sulphur  be  plunged  into 
a  jar  of  oxygen,  the  blue  light  wUl  become  very  brilliant,  but  the  same 
act  of  combination  takes  place— 32  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  uniting 
with  32  parts  of  sulphur  to  form  sulphurous  acid  gas  (SO^),  which  may 
be  recognised  in  the  jar  by  the  well-known  suffocating  smell  of  brimstone 
matches. 

The  experiment  is  most  conveniently  performed  by  heating  the  sulphur 
in  a  deflagrating  spoon  (A,  fig.  26),  which  is  then  plunged  into  the  jar  of 
oxygen,  its  collar  (B)  resting  upon  the 
neck  of  the  jar,  which  stands  in  a  plate 
containing  a  little  water.  The  water  ab- 
sorbs a  part  of  the  sulphui'ous  acid  gas, 
and  will  be  found  capable  of  strong:ly  red- 
dening litmus  paper.  It  is  possible  to 
produce,  thougk  not  by  simple  combus- 
tion, a  compound  of  sulphur  with  half  as 
much  more  oxygen  (SO.,  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid),  showing  that  a  substance  does 
not  always  take  up  its  full  share  of  oxijgen 
when  burnt. 

The  luminosity  of  the  flame  of  sulphur 
is  far  inferior  to  that  of  phosphorus,  be- 
cause, in  the  former  case,  there  are  no 
minute  solid  particles  in  the  flame  corresponding  to  those  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  produced  in  the  combustion  of  phosphorus,  and  no  flame 
can  emit  a  brilliant  light  unless  it  contains  solid  matter  heated  to  incan- 
descence. 

21.  Carbon,  also  a  non-metaUic  element,  requires  the  application  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  sulphur  to  induce  it  to  enter  into  direct  union 
with  oxygen ;  indeed,  perfectly  pure  carbon  appears  to  require  a  heat 
approaching  whiteness  to  produce  this  effect.  But  charcoal  (the  carbon  in 
which  is  associated  with  not  inconsiderable  proportions  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen)  begins  to  burn  in  air  at  a  much  lower  temperature  ;  and  if  a 
piece  of  wood  charcoal,  with  a  fjingle  spot  heated  to  redness,  be  lowered 
into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  the  adjacent  particles  will  soon  be  raised  to  the 
combining  temperature,  and  the  whole  mass  will  glow  intensely,  32  parts 
by  weight  of  oxygen  uniting  with  12  parts  of  carbon  to  form  carbonic 
acid  (COJ  gas,  which  will  redden  a  piece  of  moistened  blue  litmus  paper 
suspended  in  the  jar,  though  much  more  feebly  than  either  sulphurous  or 
phosphoric  acid,  because  it  is  a  much  weaker  acid.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  carbon  is  an  essential  constituent  of  all  ordinary  fuel,  and  car- 
bonic acid  is  always  produced  by  its  combustion. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  combustion  of  the  charcoal  is  scarcely  at- 
tended with  flame;  and  when  pure  carbon  (diamond,  for  example)  is 
employed,  no  flame  whatever  is  produced  in  its  combustion,  because  car- 
bon is  not  convertible  into  vapour,  and  all  flame  is  vapour  or  gas  in  the 


Fig.  26. — Sulptur  bxuning  in 
oxygen. 
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act  of  combustion;  hence,  onhj  those  substances  burn  with  flame  which  are 
capable  of  yielding  combustible  gases  or  vapours. 

22.  The  three  examples  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  carbon  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  the  tendency  of  non-metals  to  form  acids  by  union  wth 
oxygen,  which  originally  led  to  the  adoption  of  its  name,  derived  from 
o^v?,  acid,  and  yewaw,  I  produce.  All  the  non-metallic  elements,  except 
hydrogen  and  fluorine  are  capable  of  forming  acids  by  their  union  with 
oxygen. 

The  circumstance  that  only  those  acids  which  can  be  dissolved  by 
water  have  any  action  upon  litmus,  and  that  some  of  these  have  a  very 
feeble  effect,  renders  it  necessary  to  fix  some  other  criterion  by  which  an 
acid  may  be  invariably  recognised.  Such  a  criterion  is  found  in  the 
original  idea  of  an  acid,  as  a  substance  neutralising  an  alkali  In  the 
case  of  some  acids,  such  as  sulphuric,  it  is  easy  to  exhibit  the  neutralising 
power ;  but  with  others,  such  as  carbonic  and  silicic,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
ascertain  that  neutralisation  has  taken  place,  because  the  alkali  is  only 
partly  neutralised.  In  practice,  therefore,  the  following  definition  will 
be  found  more  convenient : — 

Definition  of  an  acid. — A  compound  body  which  evolves  water  by  its 
action  upon  jjure  caustic  potash  or  soda. 

For  example — 

2  KHO    +    CO,    =    K,O.CO,  -i- 

Caustic  potash.     Carbonic  acid.    Carbonate  of  potash.  Water. 

NaHO     +    HCl    =    NaCl    +    H^O  . 

Caustic  soda.   Hydi'ocliloric  acid.   Common  salt.  Water. 

23.  The  metals,  as  a  class,  exhibit  a  greater  disposition  to  unite  directly 
with  oxygen,  though  few  of  them  will  do  so  in  their  ordinary  condition, 
and  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Several  metals,  such  as  iron  and  lead, 
are  superficially  oxidised  when  exposed  to  air  under  ordinary  conditions, 
but  this  would  not  be  the  case  unless  the  air  contained  water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  which  favour  the  oxidation  in  a  very  decided  manner.  Among 
the  metals  which  are  of  importance  in  practice,  five  only  are  oxidised  by 
exposure  to  dry  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  viz.,  potassium,  sodium, 
barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  the  attraction  of  these  metals  for  oxygen 
being  so  powerful  that  they  must  be  kept  under  petroleum,  or  some 
similar  liquid  free  from  oxygen.  On  the  other  hand,  three  of  the  com- 
mon metals,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum,  have  so  little  attraction  for 
oxygen  that  they  cannot  be  induced  to  unite  -with  it  directly,  even  at 
high  temperatures. 

If  a  lump  of  sodium  be  cut  across  with  a  knife,  the  fresh  surfaces  .will 
exhibit  a  splendid  lustre,  but  will  very  speedily  tarnish  by  combining 
with  oxygen  from  the  air,  which  gives  rise  to  a  coating  of  oxide  of  sodium 
or  soda,  and  this  to  some  extent  protects  the  metal  beneath  from  oxida- 
tion. The  freshly  cut  sodium  shines,  in  the  dark,  lilce  phosphorus.  Even 
when  the  attraction  of  the  sodium  for  oxygen  is  increased  by  the  ap^jli- 
cation  of  heat,  it  is  long  before  the  mass  of  sodium  is  oxidised  through- 
out, unless  the  temperature  be  sufficiently  liigh  to  convert  a  portion  of  the 
sodium  into  vapour,  which  bursts  through  the  crust  of  soda,  and  burns 
with  a  yellow  flame.  If  the  spoon  containing  the  sodium  (see  fig.  26)  be 
now  plunged  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  the  yeUow  flame  will  be  far  more  bril- 
liant. 
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Sixteen  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  here  combine  with  46  parts  of  sodium 
to  form  soda  (]Sra„0),  which  remains  in  the  spoon  in  a  fused  state.  When 
the  spoon  is  cool,  it  may  bo  placed  in  water,  which  will  dissolve  the  soda, 


converting  it  into  caustic  soda. 


Na^ 

Soda. 


Water. 


2NaH0  . 

Caustic  soda. 


'  Fig.  27. — Zinc  burning  in  oxygen. 


24.  Zinc  will  serve  as  an  example  of  a  metal  which  has  no  disposition 
to  enter  into  combination  with  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature,*  but 
which  is  induced  to  unite  with  it  by  a  very  moderate  heat.  If  a  little 
zinc  {spelter)  be  melted  in  a  ladle  or  crucible,  and  stirred  about  with  an 
iron  rod,  it  laurns  with  a  beautiful  greenish  flame  produced  by  the  union 
of  the  vapour  of  zinc  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  But  the  combustion  is  far  more 
brilliant  if  a  piece  of  zinc-foil  be  made 
into  a  tassel  (fig.  27),  gently  warmed  at 
the  end,  dipped  into  a  little  flowers  of 
sulphur,  kindled,  and  let  down  into  ajar 
of  oxygen,  when  the  flame  of  the  burning 
sulphur  will  ignite  the  zinc,  which  burns 
with,  great  brilliancy.  On  withdrawing 
what  remains  of  the  tassel  after  the  com- 
bustion is  over,  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  a  friablet  mass,  which  has  a  fine 
yellow  colour  while  hot,  and  becomes  white  as  it  cools.  This  is  the  oodde 
of  zinc  (ZnO),  formed  by  the  union  of  1 6  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  with 
65  parts  of  zinc. 

The  oxide  of  zinc  does  not  possess  the  properties  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali, 
and  belongs  to  another  class  of  compounds  termed  hases,  which  are  not 
soluble  in  water  as  the  alkahes  are,  but,  hke  them,  are  capable  of  neutral- 
ising, either  partly  or  entirely,  the  acids.  Thus,  if  the  oxide  of  zinc  were 
added  to  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  the  acid  would  dissolve  it,  the 
well-known  corrosive  properties  of  the  acid  would  be  destroyed,  although 
it  would  still  retain  the  power  of  reddening  blue  litmus,  and  the  solution 
would  now  contain  a  new  substance,  or  salt,  called  sulphate  of  zinc 
(ZnO.SOg). 

(Definition. — A  lose  is  a  compound  body  which  is  capable  of  neutral- 
ising an  acid,  either  partly  or  entirely.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  an  alkali  is  only  a  particular  species  of  base, 
and  might  be  defined  as  a  base  which  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

(Definition. — A  salt  is  a  compound  body  containing  an  acid  in  com- 
bination with  a  base,  or  a  metal  in  combination  with  a  salt-radical. % 
Examples. — Carbonate  of  soda  (Na^CCOj),  composed  of  carbonic  acid 
(COj)  and  soda  (Na^O) ;  chloride  of  sodium  (NaCl),  composed  of  the  metal 
sodium  and  the  salt-radical  chlorine.) 

(Definition. — A  salt-radical  or  lialogen  is  a  substance  which  forms  an 
acid  when  combined  with  hydrogen.  Examples. — Chlorine,  which  forms 
hydrochloric  acid  (HCl) ;  Cyanogen  (CISr),which  forms  hydrocyanic  acid 
(HCN). 

*  Unless  water  and  carbonic  acid  be  present,  as  in  common  air. 
t  Friable,  easily  crumbled  or  disintegrated. 

X  Salts  of  this  description  are  termed /latoicJ  salts,  because  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
sea-salt  (NaCl),  from  oXs,  the  sea. 
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25.  Iron,  in  its  ordinary  form,  like  zinc,  is  not  oxidised  by  di'y  air  or 
oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  but  if  it  be  heated  even  to  only 
500°  F.  a  fldin  of  oxide  of  iron  forms  upon  its  surface,  and  as  the  heat  is 
increased  the  thickness  of  the  film  increases,  untO.  eventually  it  becomes  so 
thick  that  it  can  be  detached  by  hammering  the  surface,  as  may  be  seen 
in  a  smith's  forge.  If  an  iron  rod  as  thick  as  the  little  finger  be  heated 
to  whiteness  at  the  extremity,  and  held  before  the  nozzle  of  a  powerful 
bellows,  it  win  burn  brilliantly,  throwing  off  sparks  and  dropping  melted 
oxide  of  iron.  If  a  stream  of  oxygen  be  substituted  for  air,  the  combus- 
tion is  of  the  most  brilliant  description.    A  watch-spring  (iron  combined 

with  about  1  per  cent,  of  carbon)  may  be 
easily  made  to  burn  in  oxygen  by  heating 
it  in  a  flame  tiU  its  elasticity  is  destroyed, 
and  coiling  it  into  a  spiral  (A,  fig.  28),  one 
end  of  which  is  fixed,  by  means  of  a  cork, 
in  the  deflagrating  collar  B ;  if  the  other 
end  be  filed  thin  and  clean,  dipped  into  a 
little  sulphur,  kindled,  and  immersed  in  a 
jar  of  oxygen  (C)  standing  in  a  plate  of 
water,  the  burning  sulphur  will  raise  the 
iron  to  the  point  of  combustion,  and .  the 
spring  will  be  converted  into  molten  drops 
of  oxide. 

The  black  oxide  of  iron  formed  in  all  these  cases  is  really  a  com- 
bination of  two  distinct  oxides  of  iron,  one  of  which  contains  16  parts  by 
weight  of  oxygen  and  56  parts  of  iron,  and  would  be  written  FeO,  whilst 
the  other  contains  48  parts  of  oxygen  and  112  parts  of  iron,  expressed  by 
the  formtila  Fe.Og.  To  distinguish  them,  the  former  is  usually  called 
protoxide  of  iron  (Trpmro's,  first),  and  the  latter  sesquioxide  (in  allusion  to 
the  ratio  of  one  and  a  half  to  one  between  the  oxygen  and  the  metal).* 
The  sesquioxide  of  iron  combined  with  water  constitutes  ordinary  rust.^ 
The  black  oxide  usually  contains  one  combining  weight  of  each  oxide. 


Fig.  28.- 


-Watch-spriag  'bummg 
in  oxygen. 


SO 


that  it  would  be  written  FeO.Fe.,0 


or  FcjO, 


It  is  powerfully 

attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  often  called  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  The 
abundant  magnetic  ore  of  iron,  of  which  the  loadstone  is  a  variety,  has  a 
similar  composition. 

Iron  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division  will  take  fire  spontaneously  in  air 
as  certainly  as  phosphorus.  Pyroplioric  iron  can  be  obtained  (by  a  process 
to  be  described  hereafter)  as  a  black  powder,  which  must  be  preserved  in 
sealed  tubes.  When  the  tube  is  opened,  and  its  contents  thrown  into  the 
air,  oxidation  takes  place,  and  is  attended  with  a  vivid  glow.  In  this 
case  the  red  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  produced  instead  of  the  black  oxide. 

Both  these  oxides  of  iron  are  capable  of  neutralising,  or  partially  neu- 
tralising, acids,  and  are  therefore  basic  oxides  or  bases,  like  the  oxides  of 
zinc  and  sodium  obtained  in  previous  experiments.  So  general  is  the 
disposition  of  metals  to  form  oxides  of  this  class,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  metal,  for  no  non-metal  ever 
forms  a  base  with  oxygen.  .        i      j,  i 

(Definition.— A  ??iei!aZ  is  an  element  capable  of  forming  a  baset  by 
combining  with  oxygen,  or  salt  by  combining  with  a  salt-radical.) 

*  The  terms  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide  are  now  veiT  often  substituted  for  protoxide  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  .  •     i    ti  •       i  n 

t  The  metal  tungsten  appears  at  present  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  no  well- 
defined  basic  oxide  of  this  metal  being  Icnown. 
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Many  metals  are  capable  also  of  forming  acids  with  oxygen ;  thus,  tin 
forms  stannic  acid  (SnOJ,  antimony  forms  antimonic  acid  (Sb^Oj),  and 
it  is  always  found  that  the  acid  oxide  of  a  metal  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  than  any  of  the  other  oxides  which  the  metal  may 
happen  to  form. 

26.  There  is  a  third^  class  of  oxides,  termed  the  indifferent  oxides,  be- 
cause they  are  neither  acids  nor  bases;  such  oxides  may  be  formed  either 
by  non-metals  or  metals  ;  thus  water  (H^O),  the  oxide  of  hydrogen,  is  an 
indifferent  oxide,  and  the  black  oxide  or  binoxide  of  manganese  (MnO^) 
is  an  example  of  an  indifferent  metallic  oxide. 

27.  Preparation  of  Oxygen. — For  almost  all  the  useful  arts  in  which 
uncombined  oxj^gen  is  required,  the  diluted  gas  contained  in  atmospheric 
air  is  sufficient,  since  the  nitrogen  mixed  with  it  does  not  interfere  with 
its  action. 

From  atmospheric  air  pure  oxygen  was  first  obtained  by  Lavoisier  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  His  process  is  far  too  tedious  to  be  employed 
as  a  general  method  of  preparing  oxygen,  but  it  affords  a  very  good  example 
of  the  relation  of  heat  to  chemical  attraction.  Some  mercury  was  poured 
into  a  glass  flask  with  a  long  narrow  neck,  which  was  placed  on  a 
furnace,  so  that  its  temperature  might  be  constantly  maintained  at  about 
660°  F.  for  twelve  days.  The  mercury  boiled,  and  a  portion  of  it  was 
converted  into  vapour,  which  condensed  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  and  ran 
back  again.  Eventually  part  of  the  mercury  was  converted  into  a  red 
powder,  having  combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  (or  undergone  oxida- 
tion) to  form  the  red  oxide  of  mercury.  The  nitrogen  of  the  air  does  not 
enter  into  combination  with  the  mercury. 

By  heating  this  oxide  of  mercury  to  a  temperature  approaching  a  red 
heat  (about  1000°  F.)  it  is  decomposed  into  mercury  and  oxygen  gas 
(HgO  =  Hg  -f  0). 

It  is  very  generally  found,  as  in.  this  instance,  that  heat  of  moderate 
intensity  will  favour  the  operation  of  chemical  attractiouj  whilst  a  more 
intense  heat  will  annul  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  experimental  demonstration,  the  decomposition  of  the  oxide 
of  mercury  may  be  conveniently  effected  in  the  apparatus  represented  by  fig.  29, 
where  the  oxide  is  placed  in  the  German  glass  tube  A,  and  heated  by  the  Bunsen's 


Fig.  29.— Preparation  of  oxygen  from  oxide  of  mercury. 


gaa-bumer  B,  the  metallic  mercury  being  condensed  in  the  bend  C,  and  the  oxygen 
gas  collected  in  the  gas  cylinder  D,  filled  with  water,  and  standing  upon  the  bee-hive 
shelf  of  the  pneumalic  trough  E.  It  may  bo  identified  by  its  property  of  Icindling  into 
flame  the  spark  left  at  the  end  of  a  wooden  match.  If  the  lieat  be  continued  for  a 
.sufficient  length  of  time,  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  will  disapjiear,  being 
resolved  into  its  elements.     In  technical  language,  the  mercury  is  said  to  be  reduced. 
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Upon  the  first  application  of  heat  the  red  oxide  suffers  a  physical  change,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  becomes  black  ;  hut  its  red  colour  returns  again  if  it  be 
allowed  to  cool. 

A  mucli  cheaper  process  for  obtaining  unmixed  oxygen  from  tlie  air  is 
now  employed  upon  the  large  scale.  It  depeads  upon  the  principle  that 
the  oxides  of  manganese,  when  heated  in  contact  with  alkalies  and  air, 
are  capable  of  absorbing  the  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  of  subsequently 
giving  it  up  again  if  heated  in  a  current  of  steam. 

To  illustrate  this  process,  about  four  ounces  of  dry  manganate  of  soda  (which  may 
he  purchased  cheaply  in  a  crude  state)  are  introduced  into  a  porcelain  tube*  {t,  fig.  30) 
fixed  in  a  furnace.  One  end  of  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  two-branched  glass  tube,  so 
that  either  a  current  of  air  may  be  passed  thi-ough  it  by  the  tube  a,  or  a  current  of 
steam  from  the  flask  w.  On  heating  the  manganate  of  soda  in  the  tube  to  dull_  red- 
ness, and  passing  the  steam  over  it,  oxygen  is  evolved  and  may  be  collected  in  the  jar  o. 


2Na2MnO, 
Manganate  of 
soda. 


+  2H2O  =  4]SraH0  +  MnaOg  +  O3  . 

Sestiuioxlde  of 
manganese. 


Caustic  soda. 


If  the  current  of  steam  be  discontinued  and  the  air  be  slowly  passed  through  the 
tube  a,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  will  be  absorbed,  and  its  nitrogen  may  be  collected  in 
the  jar  11. 

4NaH0  +  Mn^Os  +   3(0   +  =  2Na2Mn0,  +   2H.2O  +  Nj,. 


Air. 


If  the  proper  temperature  be  employed,  the  stream  of  gas  issuing  from  the  tube 
may  be  constantly  kept  up,  and  may  be  made  to  consist  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen 
accordingly  as  steam  or  air  is  passed  through  the  tube.  The  cui-rent  of  air  is  regu- 
lated by  the  nipper-tap  c. 

The  gas-furnace  represented  in  fig.  30  consists  of  a  row  of  twelve  Bunsen  burners, 
each  having  a  stop-cock  by  which  the  flame  is  regulated.  The  horizontal  pipe  b, 
from  which  they  spring,  is  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  The 
porcelain  tube  t  is  laid  in  a  semi-cylindrical  trough  made  of  stout  iron  rods,  and 


Fig.  30.— Extraction  of  oxygen  from  air. 

filled  with  pieces  of  pumice-stone  or  fire-brick.  Above  this  is  placed  a  corresponding 
trough,  so  that  the  tube  is  entirely  surrounded  by  glowing  material.t  ine  heat 
must  be  applied  gradually  to  avoid  splitting  the  tube. 

*  A  copper  tube  with  screw-caps,  into  which  narrow  brass  or  copper  tubes  are  brazed 
may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  porcelain  tube.    Tlie  process  is  much  facilitated 
by  mixing  the  manganate  of  soda  with  an  equal  weight  of  oxide  of  copper. 

+  This  burner,  al  well  as  the  burner  described  at  page  S,  was  constructed  for  me  by  Mr 
Rowley,  of  the  Koyal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  wliose  readmess  in  perceiving  the 
intention  of  an  apparatus,  and  in  improving  upon  the  original  idea  as  the  work  proceeds, 
renders  his  co-operation  in  arranging  experimental  illustrations  ol  the  greatest  service  to  me. 
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28.  The  only  other  natural  source  from  which  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  prepare  pure  oxygen  is  a  black  mineral  composed  of  manganese 
and  oxygen.  It  is  found  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  much  more 
abimdantly  in  Germany  and  Spain,  whence  it  is  imported  for  the  use  of 
the  bleacher  and  glass-maker.  Its  commercial  name  is  manganese,  but  it 
is  known  to  chemists  as  hinoodde  of  manganese  (MnOg)  and  to  minera- 
logists by  several  names  designating  different  varieties.  The  most  signi- 
ficant of  these  names  is  j^y^'ohtsite,  referring  to  the  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  decomposed  by  heat  (ttu/s,  fire,  and  kvm,  to  loosen). 

One  of  the  cheapest  methods  of  preparing  oxygen  consists  in  heating 
small  fragments  of  this  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  an  iron  retort,  placed 
in  a  good  fire,  the  gas  being  collected  in  jars  filled  with  water,  and  stand- 
ing upon  the  shelf  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  or  in  a  gas-holder  or  gas-bag, 
if  larger  quantities  are  required. 

The  attraction  existing  between  manganese  and  oxygen  is  too  powerful 
to  allow' the  metal  to  part  with  the  whole  of  its  oxygen  when  heated,  so 
that  only  one-third  of  the  oxygen  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  gas,  a  brown 
oxide  of  manganese  being  left  in  the  retort.* 

29.  By  far  the  most  convenient  source  of  oxygen,  for  general  use  in  the 
laboratory,  is  the  artificial  salt  called  chlorate  of  potash,  which  is  largely 
manufactured  for  fireworks,  percussion- 
cap  composition,  &c.  If  a  few  crystals 
of  this  salt  be  heated  in  a  test-tube  over 
a  spirit  lamp  (fig.  31),  it  soon  melts  to  a 
clear  liquid,  which  presently  begins  to 
boil  from  the  disengagement  of  bubbles 
of  oxygen,  easily  recognised  by  introduc- 
ing a  match  with  a  spark  at  the  end  iuto 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  If  the  action 
of  heat  be  continued  until  no  more  oxygen 
is  given  off,  the  residue  in  the  tube  will 
be  the  salt  termed  chloride  of  potassium.t 

KCIO3       =        KCl'     -f  O3. 

Chlorate  of  potash.      Cliloride  of  potassium. 
To  ascertain  what  quantity  of  oxygen  would  be  furnished  by  a  given  weight  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  the  combining  weights  must  be  brought  into  use.    Eeferring  to 
the  table  of  atomic  weights,  it  is  found  that  K  =  39,  0  =  16,  and  CI  =  35-5 
hence  the  molecular  weight  of  chlorate  of  potash  is  easily  calculated. 

One  atomic  weight  of  potassiujn,         .  .  39 

»  chlorine,  .  .  35 '5 

Three  atomic  weights  of  oxygen,         .  .  48 

KCIO3  =  122-5 

So  that  122-5  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash  would  yield  48  grains  of  oxygen. 

Since  16  grs.  of  oxygen  measure  46-7  cubic  inches  (p.  21)  the  48  grs.  will  measure 
140  cubic  inches. 

Hence  it  is  found  that  122-5  chlorate  grains  of  potash  would  give  140  cub.  in. 
of  oxygen  measured  at  60°  F.  and  30  in.  Bar. 

If  one  gallon  (277-276  cub.  in.)  of  oxygen  be  required,  242*6  grains  of  chlorate  of 
potash  must  be  used,  or  rather  more  than  half  an  ounce. 

*  Expressed  in  the  form  of  an  equation  :    SMnOa     =     Mu,,0  4    +  O2 

Black  oxklu  of         Brown  oxide  of 
inaiigiuiose.  manganese. 
\  The  oxygen  contained  in  the  chlorate  of  potash  was  derived  from  the  lime  employed 
in  its  manufacture  (see  Preparation  of  Clilorate  of  Potash).    Its  oi'iginal  source  therefore 
was  limestone.  '  ' 
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Since  tlie  complete  decomposition  of  the  cHorate  of  potash  alone  re- 
Quires  a  more  intense  heat  than  a  glass  vessel  will  usually  endure,  it  is 
customary  in  preparing  oxygen  for  chemical  purposes  to  facilitate  the 
decomposition  of  the  chlorate  hy  mixmg  it  with  ahout  one-Mth  ot  its 
weight  of  powdered  hlack  oxide  of  manganese,  when  the  whole  ot  the 
oxv^en  is  given  off  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  though  the  oxide 
of  manganese  itself  suffers  no  change,  and  its  action  has  not  yet  received 
any  explanation  which  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Mg.  32  sliows  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  preparing  collecting  ow^^ 
for  the  purpose  of  denionstratiug  its  relations  to  combustion.    A  is  a  Florence  ttask, 


Fig  32.— Preparation  of  oxygen. 

or  the  contrition  of  the  g.s  m  i?»l"rfi'?*JX7k  ^'J"^^^^  the  eonunence- 
S.n7tfc;S^r\t  o'y.fohlSSJd'tmr.e-'.'sM.ht  .„eU  o,  ehlorine. 


WATER. 

SO  Synthesis  of  Water  from  its  elements.— It  has  been  seen  abeady 
(p  20)Stte  combination  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen  to  ^rm  water  is 
7  rtVli  m-Pat  evolution  of  heat  and  consequent  expausion,  and 
fenc'l  is  found  to  explode  violently  on  eontact 

with  flame. 

The  experiment  may  he  made  safely  -  ^o^^^^^^^^  The  ^o^f « 

y^ith  water,  and  inverted  with  its  mouth  ^^.^f^.^h  f  le/urfa^  ot  z  ^emkinder^of 
oxygen  is  then  passed  up  into  it  to  hU  ^"'^-tj"^^  °Vouth  oTthe  bottle  be  presented 
the  water  be  then  disp  aced  by  hydrogen  and  «^e  mouthjt  tue      ^^^^^^^p  ^  .^^  ^ 

to  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  a  very  violent  ejlosi"^^^^^^  presented  towards  a 
vivid  blue  flash  in  the  bottle     «  t^.^g?^"^^^  jS"^^  violently  torn  to 

screen  of  paper,  at  a  distance  of  20  oi  ? Vh^won  the  expanded  steam  issuing  from 
pieces,  bearing  witness  to  the  concussion  between  tue  c.^ij..  & 
the  bottle,  and  the  external  air. 
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If  some  of  the  mixture  of  oxygen  with  twice  its  volume  of  hydrogen  be  introduced 
into  a  capped  jar  (fig.  33),  provided  with  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing  and  a  .small 
glass  tube,  and  pressed  down  in  a  trougli  of  water,  soap-bubbles  may  be  inflated  with 
it,  which  will  ascend  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  explode  violently  when  touched  with  a 
flame,  which  must  not,  of  course,  be  applied  to  the  bubble  until  it  is  at  some  distance 
away  from  the  tube,  for  fear  of  exploding  the  mixture  in  the  jar. 

31.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  production  of  water  in  the  explosion,  the  Qaven- 
dish  eudiometer*  (fig.  34)  is  employed.    Tlii.s  is  a  strong  glass  vessel,  with  a  stopper 


Fig.  33. 


firmly  secured  by,  a  clamp  (A),  and  provided  with  two  platinum  wires  (P),  which  pass 
through  the  stopper,  and  approach  very  near  to  each  other  within  the  eudiometer,  so 
that  the  electiic  spark  may  easily  be  passed  between  them.  By  screwing  the  stop- 
cock B  into  the  plate  of  an  air-pump,  the  eudiometer  may  be  exhausted.  It  is  then 
screwed  on  to  the  jar  represented  in  fig.  35,  which  contains  a  mixture  of  two  measures 


Fig.  34.  Fig.  35. 

of  hydrogen  with  one  measure  of  oxygen,  standing  over  water.  On  opening  the  stoji- 
cocks  between  the  two  vessels,  the  eudiometer  becomes  filled  witli  the  mixture,  and 
the  quantity  which  has  entered  is  indicated  by  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  jar.  The 
glass  stop-cock  C  having  been  closed,  to  prevent  the  brass  cap  from  being  forced  off 
by  the  explosion,  the  eudiometer  is  again  screwed  on  to  its  foot,  and  an  electric  spark 
passed  between  the  platinum  wires,  either  from  a  Leyden  jar  or  an  induction  coil, 

*  So  named  from  eSSioi,  fine  or  clear,  and  fxeTpov,  a  jneasure,  because  an  instnmient 
upon  the  same  principle  has  been  used  to  determine  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  atmos])here. 
The  eudiometer  was  employed  by  Cavendish  about  the  year  1770,  for  the  synthesis  of 
water. 

G 
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when  the  two  gases  will  combine  with  a  vivid  Hash  of  light,*  attended  with  a  very 
slight  concussion,  since  there  is  no  collision  with  the  external  air.  For  an  instant 
a  mist  is  perceived  within  the  eudiometer,  which  condenses  into  fine  drops  of  dew,  con- 
sistiuo-  of  the  water  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  gases,  which  was  here  induced 
by  the  high  temperature  of  the  electiic  spark,  as  it  was  in  the  former  experiment  by 
the  high  temperature  of  the  flame.  If  the  gases  have  been  mixed  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to  one  measure  of  oxygen,  tlie  eudiometer  will 
now  be  again  vacuous,  and  if  it  be  screwed  on  to  the  capped  jar,  may  be  filled  a  second 
time  with  the  mixture,  which  may  be  exploded  in  the  same  manner. 

The  entire  disappearance  of  the  gases  may  be  rendered  obvious  to  the  eye  by 
exploding  the  mixture  over  mercury.  For  this  purpose  the  mixed  gases  should  be 
collected  from  water  itself,  which  is  strongly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
decomposed  in  the  voltameter  (A,  fig.  36)  by  the  aid  of  five  or  six  cells  of  Grove  s 
battery.    The  voltameter  contains  two  platinum  plates  (B),  attached  to  the  platinum 


Fig.  36.— Detonating  gas  collected  from  voltameter. 

wires  C  and  D,  which  are  connected  with  the  opposite  poles  of  the  battery  The 
first  few  bubbles  of  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  evolved  having  been  allowed 
to  escape,  in  order  to  displace  the  air,  the  gas  may  be  collected  in  the  .small  eudio- 
meter (E),  which  has  been  previously  filled  with  water.  This  eudiometer  is  a  cylinder 
of  very  thick  glass,t  closed  at  one  end,  and  having  two  stout  platinum  wires  cemented 
into  holes  driUed  near  the  closed  end,  the  wires  approacliiug  sufficiently  near  to  each 
other  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark.  Having  been  filled  with  the  mucture 
of  hydro^'en  and  oxygen  from  the  voltameter,  the  eudiometer  is  closed  mth  the  finger, 
and  transferred  to  a  basin  containing  mercury,  where  it  is  pressed  fii-mly  down  upon 
a  stout  cushion  of  india-rubber,  and  the  spark  passed  through  the  mixed  gases, 
either  from  the  coil  or  the  Leyden  jar.  The  combustion  takes  place  wtli  -s^olent 
concussion,  but  without  noise  ;  and  since  the  eudiometer  is  vacuous  alter  the  gases 
have  combined,  the  cushion  will  be  found  to  be  very  firmly  pressed  agamst  its  open 
end  On  loosening  the  cushion,  the  mercury  will  be  violently  forced  up  mto  the 
eudiometer,  which  will  be  completely  filled  with  it,  proving  that  when  an  electric 
spark  is  passed  through  the  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of 
oxygen,  no  residue  of  gas  remains.! 

32.  The  knowledge  of  the  volumes  iu  wliich  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
combine,  is  turned  to  account  in  the  analysis  of  gases,  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  hydrogen  or  oxygen  contained  in  them.    Suppose,  for 

*  Since  the  steam  produced  at  the  moment  of  combination  is  here  prevented  from 
expanding,  the  heat  wliich  would  have  expanded  it  is  saved,  so  that  the  teinperat.u-e  is 
higher  and  the  flash  of  light  brighter  than  when  the  combmation  is  eflected  in  an  open 

^^t  The  bore  of  this  eudiometer  should  be  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  its  sides  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  ;  its  length  is  7  niches. 

+  This  fact  may  also  be  demonstrated  with  the  siphon  eudiometer,  shown  m  ng  6t,  by 
co^flilngrouirrcubicmchof  the  explosive  mixture  in  the 

stopping  the  open  limb  securely  with  a  cork,  so  as  to  leave  a  «lJf«f,fi'\fV stand  o^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  corf  and  tlie  water.  The  eudiometer  must  be  very  firmly  fixed  on  a  stand  o  it  w  u 
be  broken  by  the  concussion.  After  it  has  been  proved,  it  niay  e  held  m 
in  the  figure:  By  firing  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  '""^f X  io  of  2T?  Vo 
same  manner,  it  may  be  shown  that  any  excess  of  either  gas  above  the  latio  of  2H  .10  uiU 
remain  unconil,i„e7after  the  explosion.  Care  is  required  m  these  exper.nients,  smee 
eudiometers  are  often  burst  by  the  explosion  of  the  mi.<ture  of  2  vols,  of  hydrogen  with 
1  vol.  of  oxygen. 
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example,  it  be  required  to  determine  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  a  sample 
of  atmospheric  air  ;  the  Litter  is  mixed  with  hydrogen,  in  more  than  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  combine  with  the  largest  proportion  of  oxygen  which 
could  be  present,  and  when  the  combination  has  been  induced  by  the 
electric  spark,  the  volume  of  gas  which  has  disappeared  (2  vols.  H  +  1 
vol.  0)  has  only  to  be  divided  by  three  to  give  the  volume  of  the  oxygen. 

A  bent  eudiometer  (fig.  37)  is  generally  employed  for  this  purpose.  Having  been 
completely  filled  with  water,  it  is  inverted  in  the  trough,  and  the  specimen  of  air  is 
introduced  (say  0'5  cubic  inch).  The  oi)en  limb  is  then  closed  by  the  thumb,  and 
the  eudiometer  turned  so  as  to  transfer  the  air  to  the  closed 
limb.  A  stout  glass  rod  is  thrust  down  the  open  limb,  so  as 
to  displace  enough  water  to  equalise  tlie  level  in  both  limbs, 
iu  order  that  the  volume  of  tlie  air  may  not  bo  diminished 
by  the  pressure  of  a  higher  column  of  water  in  the  open  limb. 
The  volume  of  the  included  air  having  been  accurately 
noted,  the  open  limb  of  the  tube  is  again  filled  up  with 
water,  inverted  in  the  trough,  and  a  quantity  of  hydrogen 
introduced,  equal  to  about  half  the  volume  of  the  air.  This 
having  been  transferred,  as  before,  to  the  closed  limb,  the 
columns  of  water  are  again  equalised,  and  the  volume  of  the 
mixture  of  air  and  hydrogen  ascertained.  The  open  limb  is 
now  firmly  closed  with  the  thumb,  and  the  electric  spark 
passed  through  the  mixture,  either  from  the  Leyden  jar  or 
the  induction  coil.  On  removing  the  thumb,  after  the 
explosion,  the  volume  of  gas  in  the  closed  limb  will  be  found  to  have  diminished 
vei-y  considerably.  Enough  water  is  poured  into  the  open  limb  to  equalise  the  level, 
and  the  volume  of  gas  is  observed.  If  this  volume  be  subtracted  from  the  volume 
before  explosion,  the  volume  of  gas  which  has  disappeared  wiU  be  ascertained,  and 
one-third  of  this  will  rejDresent  the  oxygen,  which  has  condensed  with  twice  its  volume 
of  hydrogen  into  the  form  of  water.    Thus  the  numbers  recorded  will  be — 


Fig.  37. 
Siphon  eudiometer. 


Volume  of  air  analysed. 

Volume  of  air  mixed  with  hydrogen. 
After  explosion. 

Difference, 
(IH  and  i  0) 

•30,  divided  by  three 


0'50  cub.  in. 

0-75 
0'45 


•30 


•10  cub.  in.  of  oxygen. 


It  is  evident  that  the  volume  of  hydrogen  contained  in  a  gas  might  be 
ascertained  in  a  similar  manner,  by  exploding  with  oxygen,  and  taking 
two-thirds  of  the  gas  which  had  disappeared  in  the  form  of  water  to 
represent  the  volume  of  hydrogen. 

In  exact  experiments,  a  correction  would  be  required  for  any  variation  of 
the  temperature  or  barometric  pressure  durhig  the  progress  of  the  analysis. 

.  33.  It  will  have  been  observed,  in  the  experiment  upon  the  synthesis 
of  water  in  the  Cavendish  eudiometer,  that  the  volume  of  water  obtained 
is  very  small  in  compari.son  with  tliat  of  the  gases  before  combination, 
nearly  2600  volumes  of  tlie  mixed  gases  being  required  to  form  one  volume 
of  the  liquid.  But  it  is  evident  that  no  comparison  can,  with  propriety, 
be  made  between  the  volume  of  a  compound,  in  the  liquid  or  solid  state, 
and  that  of  its  components  in  the  gaseous  state,  since  the  particles  of 
the  former  are  under  the  influence  of  the  cohesive  force  from  wliich  those 
of  the  latter  are  free.  For  the  purposes  of  such  a  comparison  the  volume 
of  the  compound  body  must  be  taken  under  precisely  the  same  physical 
conditions  as  the  volume  of  its  components. 

If  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  be  measured  and  exploded  at 
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or  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  it  is  found  that  the  steam  produced 
occupies  two-thirds  of  the  volume  of  the  mixed  gases,  mea.sured  at  the 
same  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure.  Hence,  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  combine  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  form  two  volumes  of 
aqueous  vcqyour,  at  the  same  tem2nrature  and  pressure. 

The  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  a  vessel  heated  above 
the  boiling-point  of  water  is  effected  in  the  apparatus  contrived  by  Dr 
Hofmann,  and  represented  in  fig.  38,  where  the  closed  limb  of  the  eudio- 
meter is  surrounded  by  a  tube  through  which  the  vapour  of  boiling 
f ousel  oil,  having  a  temperature  of  270"  F.,  is  passed  from  a  flask  con- 
nected with  the  wide  tube  by  a  cork  and  a  short  wide  piece  of  bent  glass 

tubing,  jacketed  with  caoutchouc 
to  prevent  loss  of  heat.  The 
vapour  of  fousel  oil  passes  out 
of  the  wide  tube  through  the 
tube  t  which  enters  the  cork  at 
tlie  bottom,  and  conducts  the 
vapour  into  a  glass  worm  {w)  im- 
mersed in  a  jar  through  which 
cold  water  is  allowed  to  flow,  as 
shown  by  the  arrows.  The  closed 
limb  of  the  eudiometer  having 
been  filled  with  mercury,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  obtained  from  the 

 voltameter  (fig.  36)  is  introduced 

into  it  through  a  tube  passed 
down  the  open  hmb,  the  dis- 
placed mercury  being  run  out 
through  the  tube  c,  which  is 
closed  by   a  nipper-tap.  The 
closed  limb  is  then  heated  by  the 
vapour,  and  the  mercury  in  the 
two  limbs  levelled  from  time  to 
time  by  running  a  little  out 
through  c,  until  the  gas  in  the  closed  limb  no  longer  expands.  Its 
volume  is  then  observed,  an  inch  more  mercury  poured  into  the  open 
limb,  which  is  then  tightly  closed  by  a  cork,  and  the  spark  from  the 
induction-coil  (fig.  6),  is  passed  by  the  wires  -  and  +  .  _  After  the 
explosion  the  cork  is  removed,  and  the  mercury  levelled  m  _  the  two 
limbs  when  the  volume  of  the  steam  will  be  found  to  be  just  two- 
thirds'  of  the  volume  of  the  gas  before  explosion.     On  cooling  down, 
the  steam  condenses,  and  the  mercury  entirely  fiUs  the  closed  hmb  ot  the 

eudiometer.  -u    •  f 

The  experiment  may  be  made  at  the  boiling-point  ol  water,  by  intro- 
ducing water  instead  of  fousel  oil  into  the  flask.  Tlie  condensmg 
apparatus  may  then  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  tube  t,  left  open  to  the  air 
That  2  volumes  of  steam  should  contain  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1 
volume  of  oxygen  would  appear,  on  physical  grounds,  impossible  since 
two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  two  bodies  in  question  have  lost  their  mdi- 
viduaUty  in  consequence  of  their  chemical  combination,  by  which  they 
have  become  one  body — water. 


Fig.  38. — Synthesis  of  water  alaove  212°.- 
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34.  The  synthesis  of  water  by  weight  cannot  be  eifected  with  accuracy 
by  weighing  tho  gases  themselves,  on  account  of  their  large  volume.  It 
is,  therefore,  accomplished  by  passing  an  indefinite  quantity  of  hydrogen 
over  a  known  weight  of  pure  hot  oxide  of  copper,  when  the  hydrogen 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  to  form  water.  The  loss  of  weight 
suffered  by  the  oxide  of  copper  gives  the  amount  of  oxygen ;  and  if  this 
be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  water,  that  of  the  hydrogen  will  be 
ascertained. 

The  apparatus  emploj'ed  for  this  piu-pose  is  represented  in  fig.  39.  h  is  the  bottle 
in  which  hydrogen  is  generated  from  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  ;  the  gas  passes 
in  p  through  solution  of  potash,  which  absorbs  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  then 
through  s,  containing  piunice  stone  (used  on  account  of  its  porous  character),  saturated 
with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  removes  arsenic  and  antimony  from 
the  hydrogen  ;  the  gas  then  passes  through  vv,  containing  pumice  saturated  with  oil 


Fig.  39. — Synthesis  of  water  by  weight, 
of  vitriol  to  absorb  moisture.    The  bulb  c,  with  the  o.xide  of  copper,  is  weighed  before 
and  after  the  experiment,  as  are  the  globe  g,  for  condensing  the  water,  and  the  tube 
t,  containing  pumice  and  oil  of  vitriol,  to  absorb  the  aqueous  vapour.    Of  course,  the 
bulb  c  must  not  be  heated  until  the  hydrogen  has  displaced  all  the  air  from  the  apparatus. 

35.  It  is  evident  that,  although  hydrogen  is  generally  designated  the 
combustible  gas,  and  oxygen  the  supporter  of  combustion,  the  application  of 
these  terms  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances,  since  the  phenomenon 
of  combustion  is  a  reciprocal  operation  in  which  both  elements  have  an 
equal  share. 

This  may  be  illusti'ated  by  a  simple  experiment.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  reser- 
voirs,* H  and  O,  fig.  40,  are  connected 
with  two  bent  gla.ss  tubes  passing 
through  a  cork  into  an  ordinary  lamp 
glass  c,  upon  the  upper  opening  of 
■which  a  piece  of  tin-plate  is  laid.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  ends  of  the  glass 
tubes  from  being  fused  by  the  burn- 
ing gases,  little  platinum  tubes,  made 
by  rolling  up  pieces  of  platinum  foil, 
are  placed  in  the  orifices,  and  the 
glass  is  melted  round  them  by  the 
blowpipe  flame.  The  hydiogen  being 
lighted,  and  the  oxygen  turned  on  to 
about  the  .same  extent,  the  lamp-glass 
is  placed  over  the  cork,  when  the 
hydrogen  bums  steadily.  If  the  oxygen 
be  slowly  tifrned  off,  the  flame  will 
gradually  leave  the  hydrogen  tube  and 
come  over  to  the  oxygen,  which  will 

continue  burning  in  the  atmosphere  of  ^.    40. -Reciprocal  combustion, 

hydrogen.    By  again  turning  on  the  ^ 

oxygen,  the  flame  may  be  sent  over  to  the  hydrogen  tube.    "With  a  little  care  the 

*  These  are  the  wrought-iron  vessels  in  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  condensed  mider 
the  pressure  of  a  few  atmospheres  by  Mr  Orchard  of  Kensington.  They  are  far  more  con- 
venient than  gas-bags  or  gas-holders. 
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flame  may  be  made  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two  burners,  and 
to  leap  from  one  to  the  other  at  pleasure. 

36.  The  great  energy  with  which  hydrogen  combines  with  oxygen  is 
turned  to  account  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  highest  temperature 
which  can  be  obtained  by  any  chemical  process. 

The  oxijhydrogen  blowpipe  (fig.  41)  is  an  apparatus  for  burning  a  jet  of  hydrogen 
mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen.  The  gases  are  supplied  from  separate  gas- 
holders (or  bags  with  pressure-boards  and  weights) 
through  the  tubes  H  and  0,  which  conduct  them 
into  the  brass  sphere  B.  Each  of  these  tubes  is 
provided  with  a  valve  of  oiled  silk  opening  out- 
wards, so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  either  gas 
into  the  receptacle  containing  the  other.  The  tube 
A  is  stuffed  with  thin  copper  wires,  which  would 
rapidly  conduct  away  the  heat  and  extinguish 
the  flame  of  the  mixed  gases  burning  at  the  jet, 
should  it  tend  to  pass  back  and  ignite  the  mix- 
ture in  B.  The  stop-cocks  D  and  E  allow  the  flow 
of  the  gases  to  be  regulated  so  that  they  may  mix  in 
the  right  proportions.   If  the  hydrogen  be  kindled 

 —  first,  it  will  be  found  that,  as  soon  as  the  oxygen 

, ,  .  is  turned  on,  the  flame  is  reduced  to  a  very  much 
Fig.  41.-Oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  ^^^-^^^^^  volume,  because  the  undiluted  oxygen  re- 
quired to  maintain  it  occupies  only  one-fifth  of  the  volume  of  the  atmospheric 
air  from  which  the  hydrogen  was  at  first  supplied  with  oxygen  The  heat  devel- 
oped by  the  combustion  being  therefore  distributed  over  a  much  smaUer  area,  the 
temperatui-e  at  any  given  point  of  the  flame  must  be  much  higher,  and  very  tew 
substances  are  capable  of  enduring  it  without  fusion.*  Lime  is  one  of  these  ;  and 
if  a  cylinder  of  lime  be  supported,  as  at  L,.fig.  41,  in  the  focus  of  the  flame  its 
particles  become  heated  to  incandescence,  and  a  light  is  obtained  which  is  visible  at 
nicrht  from  very  great  distances,  so  as  to  be  well  adapted  for  signaUmg  and  light- 
houses. Forsuch  purposes  coal-gas  is  often  used  instead  of  la.jdiogmioxy calcium  light). 
If  a  shallow  cavity  be  scooped  in  a  lump  of  quicldime,  a  few  scraps  of  platinum 

placed  in  it,  and  exposed  to  the  oxyhydi-ogen 
flame  (fig.  42),  a  fused  globule  of  platinum  of  very 
considerable  size  may  be  obtained  in  a  few  seconds. 
By  employing  a  little  furnace  made  of  lime,  Deyille 
has  succeeded  in  fusing  platinum  in  quantities 
suflScient  to  cast  large  ingots,  a  result  unattainable 
by  any  other  furnace.  Pipeclay,  which  resists  the 
action  of  all  ordinary  furnace-heats,  may  be  fused 
Fig.  42.  into  a  glass  in  this  flame,  whilst  gold  and  silver 

are  instantaneously  melted,  and  vaporised  into  a  dense  smoke. 

37  In  its  chemical  relations  to  other  elements,  hydrogen  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  oxygen.  Whereas  the  latter  combines  du-ectly  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  elements,  hydrogen  will  enter  into  direct  combina- 
tion with  very  few ;  oxi/gen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  carbon,  undsulpmr 
(the  three  last  with  difficulty),  are  the  only  elements  which  unite  in  a 
direct  manner  with  hydrogen,  and  of  these  only  chlorine  and  bromine 
combine  with  hydrogen  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  though  not  without 
exposure  to  light.  Again,  whilst  fluorine  is  not  known  to  form  any  com- 
pound with  oxygen,  its  combination  with  hydrogen  (hydrofluoric  acid)  is 
one  of  the  most  stable  compounds  known,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  fluorine  in  the  free  state  would  combine  with  hydrogen  even  more 
readily  than  chlorine  does.  All  the  metals  form  compounds  with  oxygen, 
but  very  few  combinations  of  metals  with  hydrogen  have  been  obtained. 
Indeed,  in  its  relations  to  other  elements,  hydrogen  closely  resembles  the 
metals,  though  it  does  not  fall  within  the  dcfuiition  of  a  metal  given 
*  The  temperature  of  this  flame  has  been  estimated  at  about  14,000^  F. 
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above,  since  it  does  not  form  a  base  witli  oxygen,  and  its  combinations 
with  the  salt-radicals  (chlorine,  &c.)  are  acids,  and  not  salts. 

In  the  course  of  some  experiments  upon  the  power  possessed  by  metals 
of  absorbing  (or  occluding)  gases  at  high  temperatures,  and  retaining  them 
after  cooling,  Graham  found  that  the  metal  palladium  could  be  made  to 
absorb  nearly  one  thousand  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water.  Finding  that  the  metallic  characters  of  the  palla- 
dium were  not  destroyed,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  had  combined  with  a 
non-metalHc  substance,  Graham  was  inclined  to  believe  in  the  metallic 
character  of  hydrogen,  or  hydrogenium,  as  he  termed  it.  But  since  the 
hydrogen  is  very  easily  recovered  by  moderately  heating  the  palladium, 
and  the  absorption  of  large  volumes  of  gases  by  solid  bodies  without 
alteration  in  the  properties  of  the  latter,  is  not  at  all  uncomnion,  the  con- 
clusion is  scarcely  justified.*  The  hydrogen  associated  with  palladium, 
however,  has  far  more  active  properties  than  ordinary  hydrogen,  for  it 
often  combines  spontaneously  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  will  unite 
with  chlorine  and  iodine  even  in  the  dark. 

38.  Chemical  Eelations  op  Waiter  to  other  Substances. — In  its 
chemical  relations  water  presents  this  very  remarkable  feature,  that 
although  it  is  an  indifferent  oxide,  its  combining  tendencies  extend  over 
a  wider  range  than  those  of  any  other  compound.  Its  combinations  with 
other  substances  are  generally  called  hydrates.  "Water  combines  with 
two  of  the  elementary  substances,  viz.,  chlorine  and  bromine,  forming  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  combination  does  not  take  place  between 
elementary  and  compound  bodies.  No  other  element  is  even  dissolved  by 
water  in  any  considerable  quantity.  One  part  of  iodine  is  dissolved  by 
500  parts  of  cold  water,  but  no  chemical  combination  appears  to  take 
place.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  are  dissolved  by  water  in  very 
small  quantity,  but  become  only  mechanically  diffused  through  it,  and 
do  not  enter  into  chemical  combination. 

When  water  acts  upon  a  compound  body,  it  may  either  effect  a  simple 
solution,  or  may  enter  into  chemical  combination  with  it. 

Simple  solution  appears  to  be  a  purely  physical  phenomenon  not 
accompanied,  of  necessity,  by  any  chemical  action.  The  dissolved  sub- 
stance, in  such  cases,  is  otherwise  unchanged  in  properties,  and  there  is 
no  manifestation  of  heat,  as  in  cases  of  chemical  combination.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  reduction  of  temperature,  such  as  is  always  noticed  in 
the  merely  physical  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  form.  For 
example,  common  saltpetre  (nitre  or  nitrate  of  potash),  when  shaken  with 
water,  is  rapidly  dissolved,  the  water  becoming  sensibly  colder.  If  fresh 
portions  of  saltpetre  be  added  tiU  the  water  is  unable  to  dissolve  any 
more,  it  will  be  found  that  1000  grs.  of  water  (at  60°  F.)  have  dissolved 
about  300  grs.  of  saltpetre.  Such  a  solution  would  be  called  a  cold  satti- 
rated  solution  of  saltpetre.  If  the  solution  be  set  aside  in  an  open  vessel, 
the  water  will  slowly  pass  off  in  vapour,  and  the  saltpetre  will  be  gradually 
deposited,  its  particles  arranging  themselves  in  the  regular  geometrical 
shape  of  the  six-sided  prism,  which  is  its  common  crystalline  form.  The 
crystals  of  the  saltpetre  do  not  contain  any  water  ;  they  are  anliydrmis. 

If  saltpetre  be  added  to  boiling  water  (in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish, 

*  On  the  other  hand,  recent  oxpcrinients  have  iiidicatod  the  formation  of  a  conipound  of 
one  atom  of  liydrogcu  with  two  atoni.s  of  palladium.  The  compounds  KjH  and  Na.,II  liavu 
also  been  examined;  the  density  of  the  H  in  all  three  compounds  is  found  to  be  0-G2. 
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fic.  43),  and  stirred  (with  a  glass  rod)  until  the  water  refuses  to  dissolve 
any  more,  1000  grs.  of  water  will  be  found  to  have  dissolved  about  2000 
grs. ;  this  would  be  called  a  hot  saturated  solution. 

As  a  general  rule,  solids  are  dissolved  more 
quickly  and  in  larger  quantity  by  hot  Avater 
than  by  cold. 

One  of  the  commonest  methods  of  crystal- 
lisiny  a  solid  substance  consists  in  dissolving 
it  in  hot  water,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
cool  slowly.  The  more  slowly  it  cools,  the 
larger  and  more  symmetrical  are  the  crystals. 

A  hot  saturated  solution  is  not  generally  the 
best  for  crystallising,  because  it  deposits  the 
dissolved  body  too  rapidly.  Thus  the  hot 
solution  of  saltpetre  prepared  as  above  would 
solidify  to  a  mass  of  minute  crystals  on  cool- 
ing ;  but  if  1000  grs.  of  saltpetre  be  dissolved 
in  4  measured  ounces  of  boiling  water,  it  will  form  crystals  of  two  or  three 
inches  long  whpn  slowly  cooled  (in  a  covered  vessel).  If  the  solution 
be  stirred  while  cooling,  the  crystals  will  be  very  minute,  having  the 


Fig.  43. 


even  from  a  hot  saturated 


appearance  of  a  white  powder. 

Some  solids,  however,  refuse  to  crystallise, 
solution,  if  it  be  kept  absolutely  undisturbed. 

Sulphate  of  soda  affords  a  good  examjile  of  this.  If  the  ciystallised  sulphate  be 
added  to  boiling  water  in  a  flask,  as  long  as  it  is  dissolved,  the  water  will  take  into 
solution  more  than  twice  its  weight  of  the  salt,  yielding  a  solution  which  boils  at 
220°  F.  If  this  solution  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  open  flask,  an  abundant  ciTstallisa- 
tion  will  take  place,  for  cold  water  will  dissolve  only  about  one-tliii-d  of  its  weight  of 
crystallised  sulphate.  But  if  the  flask  (which  should  be  globular)  be  tightly  corked 
whilst  the  solution  is  boiling,  it  may  be  kept  for  several  days  without  crystallising, 
although  moved  about  from  one  place  to  another.  In  this  condition  the  solution  is 
said  to°be  super-saturated.  On  withdi-awirg  the  cork,  the  aii-  entering  the  partly 
vacuous  space  above  the  liquid  wiU  be  seen  to  disturb  the  surface  slightly,  and  from 
that  point  beautiful  prismatic  crystals  will  shoot  through  the  liquid  until  the  whole 
has  become  a  nearly  solid  mass.  A  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  is  observed, 
consequent  upon  the  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  form.  If  the  solution  ol 
sulphate  of  soda  be  somewhat  weaker,  containing  exactly  two-thii-ds  of  its  weight  of 
the  crystals,  it  may  be  cooled  without  crystallising,  even  in  vessels  covered  with 
glass  plates,  but  a  touch  with  a  glass  rod  wUl  start  the  crystallisation  immediately. 

Minute  solid  particles  {nuclei)  derived  from  the  air  appear  to  be  instrumental  in 
causing  the  crystallisation  of  super-saturated  solutions.  If  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda  containing  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  the  crystallised  salt  be  allowed  to  cool 
in  a  flask  closed  by  a  cork  furnished  with  two  tubes  closed  with  plugs  of  cotton  wool, 
it  will  be  found  that  on  withdrawing  the  plugs  and  blowing  air  through  one  of  the 
tubes  dipping  into  the  solution,  crystallisation  does  not  take  place,  apparently  be- 
cause the  air  has  been  deprived  of  the  particles  capable  of  causing  it ;  for  if  air  be 
blown  through  the  same  solution  with  the  bellows,  it  solidifies  almost  instantane- 

"^^A^most  beautiful  iUustration  of  the  power  of  unfiltered  air  to  start  crystallisation 
is  afforded  by  a  solution  of  alum  which  has  been  saturated  at  194  P.,  and  allowed  to 
cool  in  a  flask,  the  mouth  of  which  is  closed  by  a  plug  of  cotton  wool.  In  this  state 
it  may  be  kept  for  weeks  VN-ithout  crystallising,  but  on  withdrawing  the  plug  crystal- 
lisation will  be  seen  to  commence  at  a  few  points  on  the  surface  unmediately  under 
the  opening  of  the  neck,  and  will  spread  slowly  from  these,  octahedral  crystals  of 
alum  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  being  built  up  in  a  few  seconds,  the  tempera- 
ture, at  the  same  time,  rising  very  considerably.  ,  ^  •  j  x  n-  i.- 
In  the  laboratory,  stirring  is  always  resorted  to  in  order  to  induce  crystaUisation, 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  if  the  glass  rod  has  been  recently  heatefK  it  will  not  cause 
the  crystallisation  even  after  it  has  been  cool  for  some  time. 
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if  it  does  not  take  pliu'cs  spontaneously.  Thus  it  is  usual  to  test  for  potash  in  a 
solution  by  adding  tai  tai  io  acid,  which  should  cause  the  forniation  of  minute  crystals 
of  bitartratc  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar),  but  the  test  seldom  succeeds  unless  the  solu- 
tions are  briskly  stirred  together  with  a  glass  rod.  An  amusing  illustration  of  this 
is  afforded  by  pouring  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  into  a  solution  of  saltpetre,  and 
allowing  the  clear  mixture  to  run  over  a  large  plate  of  glass.  Letters  traced  on  the 
glass  with  the  finger  will  now  be  rendered  visible  by  the  deposition  of  the  crystals  of 
bitartrate  of  potash  upon  the  glass. 

.39.  The  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda  produced  in  the  above  experiments 
contain,  in  a  state  of  combination  with  the  salt,  more  than  half  their 
weight  of  water.    Their  composition  is — 

Anhyrb'ous  sulphate  of  soda  (Na^O.SOa)  142  parts,  or  one  molecule, 
"Water  180    ,,     or  ten  molecules, 

as  expressed  by  the  formula  Na2O.SO3.lOHp.  If  some  of  the  crystals 
be  pressed  between  blotting-paper  to  remove  adhering  water,  and  left 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  will  gradually  effloresce,  or  become  covered  with  a 
white  opaque  powder.  This  powder  is  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  into 
which  the  entire  crystals  would  ultimately  become  converted  by  exposure 
to  air.  Since  most  crystals  containing  water  have  their  crystalline  form 
destroyed  or  modified  by  the  loss  of  the  water,  it  is  commonly  spoken  of 
as  water  of  crystallisation. 

Coloured  salts,  containing  water  of  crystallisation,  generally  change 
colour  when  the  water  is  removed.  The  sulphate  of  copper  [blue  stone) 
affords  an  excellent  exaniple  of  this.  The  beautiful  blue  prismatic  crystals 
of  this  salt  contain 

Anhydi'ous  sulphate  of  copper  (CuO.S03)159-5  parts,  or  one  molecule, 
Water    ......         90"0     ,,    or  live  molecules, 

as  expressed  by  the  formula  CuO-SO-j-SH^O. 

When  these  are  exposed  to  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature  they 
remain  unchanged;  but  if  heated  to  the  boiling-point  of  water  they 
become  opaque,  and  may  be  easily  crumbled  down  to  a  white  powder. 
This  powder  ton  tains — 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  (CuO.SOj)  159.5  parts,  or  one  molecule. 
Water  18       ,,     or  one  molecule, 

and  would  therefore  be  represented  by  CuO.SO.H^O.  The  four 
molecules  of  water,  which  have  been  expelled,  constituted  the  water  of 
crystallisation,  upon  which  the  form  and  colour  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper  depend.  If  the  white  powder  be  moistened  with  water,  com- 
bination takes  place,  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  blue  colour  is 
reproduced.  The  one  molecule  of  water  which  still  remains,  is  not 
expelled  until  the  salt  is  heated  to  390°  T.  (199°  C),  proving  that  it 
is  held  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  by  a  more  powerful  chemical  attraction. 
On  this  account  it  is  spoken  of  as  ivater  of  constitution,  and  in  order  that 
the  formula  of  the  salt  may  exhibit  the  difference  between  the  water  of 
constitution  and  of  crystallisation,  it  is  usually  written 

CuO  .  SO3  .  H,0  .  4Aq.* 

(Definition. — Water  of  crystallisation  of  salts  is  that  which  is  generally 
expelled  at  212"  F.  (100°  C),  and  is  connected  with  the  form  and  colour 
of  the  crystals.  Water  of  constitution  1%  not  genenrtly -expelled  at  212° 
F.,  and  is  in  more  intimate  connexion  with  tlic  ch'eniieal  proin-iiies  of 
the  salt.) 

*  Aqua,  water. 


^2  HYDRA-TES — NATURAL  WATERS. 

Several  of  fhe  so-called  dijmjMthetic  inks  employed  for  writings  which 
are  invisible  until  heated,  depend  upon  the  change  of  colour  which  results 
from  the  loss  of  water  of  crystallisation.  Characters  written  with  a  weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  and  allowed  to  dry,  are  very  nearly  in- 
visible since  the  pink  colour  of  so  smaU  a  quantity  of  the  salt  is  scarcely 
noticed  :  but  on  warming  the  paper,  the  pink  hydrated  chloride  of  cobalt 
(CoCl  6Aq.)  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  the  blue  anhydrous 
chloride  of  cobalt  is  produced.  On  exposure  to  air  this  again  absorbs 
water,  and  the  writing  fades  away.  4.1, 

Some  salts  have  so  great  a  tendency  to  combine  with  water,  that  they 
become  moist  or  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  air.  This  deliguescence  is 
exhibited  in  a  marked  degree  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  its  great  attrac- 
tion for  water  is  turned  to  advantage  in  drying  air  and  other  gases  by 
passing  them  through  tubes  filled  with  the  salt. 

40  Most  bases  are  capable  of  combining  with  water  to  form  hydrates, 
as  exempUfied  in  the  slaking  of  lime.    Anhydrous  lime  or  quick-lime 
CCaO)  when  wetted  with  water,  combines  with  it,  evolving  much  heat 
and  crumbling  to  a  loose  bulky  powder,  which  is  hydrate  of  lime  or  slaked 
lime  (CaO.HP).    At  a  red  heat  the  water  is  expeUed,  and  anhydrous 

lime  remains.  ^  ,  ,       1.  n  +t,„;„ 

The  hydrates  of  potash,  soda,  and  baryta,  however,  do  not  lose  their 
water  when  heated,  which  has  led  some  chemists  to  entertain  the  behef 
that  they  do  not  really  contain  water  as  such,  but  that  they  have  been 
formed  from  water  by  the  substitution  of  a  metal  for  a  portion  of  its 
hydrogen.  Upon  this  view,  the  hydrate  of  potaj  instead  of  being  re- 
presented by  the  formula  .K,O.H,0,  would  be  KHO,  or  water  (H.O), 
in  which  potassium  has  been  substituted  for  half  the  hydrogen. 

41  Nearly  all  the  acids  are  capable  of  forming  hydrates.  Indeed,  as 
a  -eneral  nde,  the  hydrated  form  of  an  acid  is  that  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly obtained  and  used,  the  anhydrous  acid  being  usually  of  very 
secondary  importance.  Thus,  the  liquid  used  under  the  name  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  the  hydrate  of  that  acid  (H P.SO3),  the  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  (SOJ  being  a  crystalUne  sohd  of  no  use  except  to  the 
chemist,  and  not  manifesting  any  acid  properties  untd  brought  into  contact 
with  water,  with  which  it  combines  with  evolution  of  much  heat^  The 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (H.O.SOJ  does  not  lose  its  water  when  heated, 
but  distils  unchanged,  and  some  chemists  are  ^Pf^^  ii  i  WTJ 
is  not  contained  in  it  in  the  form  of  wate^but  thatthe  so-caUed  hj« 
sulDhuric  acid  should  be  represented  as  H,SO„  so  as  not  to  indicate  that 
it  contains  water.    The  acid  is  thus  represented  as  a  imitary  compound 

formed  of  one  group),  instead  of  a  binary  compound  of  the  groups  H,0 
ImlTo  Convenient  as  this  view  is  sometimes  found  in  nota  ion  and  m 
?heoreUcal  speculations,  the  circumstance  that  SO  is  known  m  the  separate 
sLte  and  Selds  the  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  when  brought  m  contact 
^th  water!  causes  the^atter  view  .  still  to  find  favoiu-  among  many 

"'^Sytlef  sulphuric  acid  (H^CSO^)  has  a  very  powerful  attraction 
for  more^ Ta^,  which  leads  to  its  employment  m  the  labomtory  for 
diying  air  and  gases,  as  well  as  for  producing  many  chemical  changes 
which  depend  u?on  tlie  abstraction  of  water  or  its  '^^^f'^  f^^'!!;^- 
If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  {oil  of  vitriol)  be  poured  into  water,  the 
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mixture  Avill  become  very  hot,  in  consequence  of  the  combination  between 
the  two  liquids.  The  water  should  be  stirred  whilst  the  acid  is  being 
poured  in,  as  the  sudden  mixture  of  considerable  quantities  might  cause 
danger  from  the  projection  of  the  liquid. 

■12.  Water  prom  Natural  Sources. — Pure  water  is  not  found  in 
nature.  Eain  is  the  purest  form  of  natural  water,  but  contains  certain 
gases  which  it  collects  from  the  atmosphere  during  its  fall.  As  soon  as 
it  reaches  the  earth,  it  begins  to  dissolve  small  portions  of  the  various 
solid  materials  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  thus  becomes  charged 
with  salts  and  other  substances  to  an  extent  varying,  of  course,  with  the 
nature  of  the  soils  and  rocks  which  it  has  touched,  and  attaining  its 
highest  point  in  sea  water,  which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  saline 
matters  than  water  from  any  other  natural  source. 

If  a  quantity  of  rain,  spring,  river,  or  sea  water  be  boiled  in  a  flask 
furnished  with  a  tube  also  filled  with  the  water,  and  passing  under  a  gas 
cylinder  standing  in  a  trough 
of  the  same  water  (fig.  44), 
it  will  be  found  to  give  off  a 
quantity  of  gas  which  was 
previously  held  in  solution  by 
the  water,  and  is  now  set  free 
because  gases  are  less  soluble 
in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  The 
quantity  of  this  gas  will  vary 
according  to  the  source  of  the 
water,  but  it  will  always  be 
found  to  contain  the  gases 
existing  in  atmospheric  air, 
viz.,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
carbonic  acid.  One  gallon  of 
rain  water  will  generally  fur- 
nish about  4  cubic  inches  of 
nitrogen,  2  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  and  1  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  have  been  dissolved  by  the 
water,  not  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  the  atmosphere  (4  N :  1  0) 
but  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  ought  to  be  dissolved,  if  it  be  true 
that  they  exist  in  the  air  in  the  condition  of  mere  mechanical  admixture. 
The  oxygen  thus  carried  down  from  the  air  by  rain  appears  to  be  service- 
able in  maintaining  the  respiration  of  aquatic  animals,  and  in  conferring 
upon  river  waters  a  self-purifying  power,  by  acting  upon  certain  organic 
matters  which  would  probably  prove  hurtful  to  animals,  and  converting 
them  into  harmless  products  of  oxidation.  In  the  cases  of  rivers  con- 
taminated with  the  sewage  of  towns,  this  action  of  the  dissolved  oxygen 
is  probably  of  great  importance.  The  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  rain 
water  also  probably  serves  some  useful  purposes  in  the  chemical  economy 
of  Nature.    (See  Carbonic  Acid.) 

The  co-njiicient  of  soluhilil.y  of  a  gas  expresses  the  volnmo  of  gas  absorbed  by  one 
volume  of  water.  The  numljers  -02989  and -01 478  respectively  represent  the  volumes 
of  oxgyen  and  nitrogen  absorbed  by  one  volume  of  water,  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  either  gas,  in  a  pure  state,  at  b'-^"  F.  (15°  C).  When  a  mixture  of  gases  is  brought 
into  contact  with  water,  the  pi'fiportioiis  in  which  the  gases  are  absorbed  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  multiplying  the  co-ellicient  of  solubility  of  each  gas  into  its  proportion  by 
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volume  in  the  mixture.    Thua,  when  water  is  exposed  to  air,  containing  i  vol.  of 
oxyen  and  |  vol.  of  nitrogen,  the  quantities  dissolved  by  1  vol.  of  water  are,— 
Oxygen,    .       .       .       •       i     x      -02989    =  -00597 
Nitrogen.  ....       *     x     -01478    =  -01182, 
or  almost  exactly  2  vols,  of  N  to  1  vol.  of  0. 

43.  The  waters  of  wells,  springs,  and  rivers,  and  especially  those  of 
tlie  two  first-named  sources,  differ  very  much  from  each  other,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  layers  of  rock  or  earth  over  or  through  which  they 
have  passed,  and  from  which  they  dissolve  a  great  variety  of  suhstances, 
some  of  which  are  familiar  to  us  in  daily  life  whde  others  are  only  met 
with  in  chemical  collections.  Under  the  former  head  may  be  enume- 
rated Glauber's  salt  (sulphate  of  soda),  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium), 
Epsom  salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  chalk 
(carbonate  of  hme),  common  magnesia  (carbonate  of  magnesia),  carbonic 

acid,  and  silica.  . 

Atnouc'  the  substances  known  only  to  the  chemist,  may  be  mentioned 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride 
of  calcium,  chloride  of  magnesium,  phosphate  of  lime,  bromides  and 
iodides  of  calcium  and  magnesium  (rarely),  alumina  (probably  sulphate  of 
alumina),  carbonate  of  iron,  and  certain  vegetable  substances.* 

The  well  waters  of  certain  localities  (as,  for  example,  those  of  large 
towns)  also  frequently  contain  salts  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  and  of 

ammonia.  .    •  n  j- 

The  waters  of  springs  and  rivers  do  not  differ  very  materially  from 
well  waters  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  they  contain,  though, 
in  the  case  of  river  waters  more  particularly,  the  quantity  of  these  sub- 
stances is  materially  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  rapid  motion  and 
exposure  to  air  under  which  such  waters  are  placed. 

Household  experience  has  established  a  classification  of  the  waters 
from  natural  sources  into  soft  and  hard  waters— a  division  which  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  act  upon  soap.  If  a  piece  of 
soap  be  gently  rubbed  in  soft  water  (rain  water,  for  example)  it  speedily 
furnishes  a  froth  or  lather,  and  its  cleansing  powers  can  be  readily 
brought  into  action ;  but  if  a  hard  water  (spring  water)  be  substituted  for 
rain  water,  the  soap  must  be  rubbed  for  a  much  longer  time  before  a 
lather  can  be  produced,  or  its  effect  in  cleansing  rendered  evident ;  a 
number  of  white  curdy  flakes  also  make  their  appearance  m  the  hard 
water,  which  were  not  seen  when  soft  water  was  used.  The  explanation 
of  this  difference  is  a  purely  chemical  one. 

Soap  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  fatty  acid  with  an  alkah ;  it  is 
manufactured  by  boiling  oil  or  fat  with  potash  or  soda,  the  former  for 
soft,  the  latter  for  hard  soaps.  In  the  preparation  of  ordinary  hard  soap, 
the  soda  takes  from  the  oil  or  fat  two  &cids,stearic  and  oleic  acids,— 
which  exist  in  abundance  in  most  varieties  of  fat,  and  unites  with  them 
to  form  soap,  which  in  chemical  language  would  be  spoken  of  as  a  mix- 
ture of  stearate  ani  oleate  of  soda.  1  J  J 
If  soap  be  rubbed  in  soft  water  until  a  little  of  it  has  dissolved,  and 
some  Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  be  dissolved  m  water,  and 
poured  into  the  soap  water,  curdy  flakes  will  be  produced,  as  when  soap 
is  rubbed  in  hard  water,  and  the  soap  water  ^vUl  lose  its  property  of  froth- 

*  Altho^igh  it  is  certainly  known  that  the  acids  and  l^'^^^l '^i^H 
here  enumerated  may  be  detected  in  spring  and  river  waters,  then  exact  distribution 
amongst  each  other  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
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ing  ■when  stirred ;  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  has  decomposed  the  soap,  the 
soda  contained  in  the  latter  has  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid'  exist- 
ing in  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to  form  a  sulphate  of  soda  which  remains 
dissolved  in  the  water,  while  the  magnesia,  uniting  with  the  stearic  and 
oleic  acids,  produces  the  insoluble  curdy  flakes,  which  consist  of  stearate 
and  oleate  of  magnesia. 

Similar  to  the  effect  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  that  of  hard  waters ; 
their  hardness  is  attributable  to  the  presence  of  the  different  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  all  of  which  decompose  the  soap  in  the  manner  exeinpli- 
fied  above ;  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  soap  in  forming  a  lather  and 
dissolving  grease  can,  therefore,  be  manifested  only  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  employed  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia  contained  in  the  quantity  of  water  operated  on,  and  thus  a 
considerable  amount  of  soap  must  be  rendered  useless  when  hard  water  is 
employed. 

On  examining  the  interior  of  a  kettle  in  which  spring,  well,  or  river 
water  has  been  boiled,  it  will  be  found  to  be  coated  more  or  less  thickly 
with  a  fur  or  incrustation,  generally  of  a  brown  colour,  and  the  harder 
the  water,  the  more  speedily  will  this  incrustation  be  deposited.  A 
chemical  examination  shows  this  deposit  to  consist  chiefly  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals,  which  may  be  discovered  by  the 
microscope  ;  it  usually  contains,  in  addition,  some  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  small  quantities  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (rust),  and 
vegetable  matter,  the  last  two  substances  imparting  its  brown  colour.  In 
order  to  explain  the  formation  of  this  deposit,  it  is  necessary  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  particular  condition  in  which  the  carbonate  of  Lime 
exists  in  natural  waters.  Carbonate  of  hme  is  hardly  dissolved  to  any 
perceptible  extent  by  pure  water,  though  it  may  be  dissolved  in  con- 
siderable quantity  by  carbonic  acid.  This  statement,  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  connexion  with  natural  waters,  may  be  verified  in  the 
following  manner  : — A  little  slaked  lime  is  well  shaken  up  in  a  bottle  of 
distilled  or  rain  water,  which  is  afterwards  set  aside  for  an  hour  or  two ; 
as  soon  as  that  portion  of  the  lime  which  has  not  been  dissolved  has  sub- 
sided, the  clear  portion  is  carefully  poured  into  a  glass,  and  a  little  soda- 
water  or  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  is  added  to  it ;  the  first  addi- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  lime  water  causes  a  milkiness,  due  to  the 
formation  of  minute  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  by  the  union  of  the 
carbonic  acid  with  the  lime ;  this  carbonate  of  Hme,  being  insoluble  in 
the  water,  separates  from  it,  or  precipitates  and  impairs  the  transparency 
of  the  liquid  ;  a  further  addition  of  carbonic  acid  water  renders  the  liquid 
again  transparent,  for  the  carbonic  acid  dissolves  the  carbonate  of  lime 
which  has  separated,  forming,  in  the  opinion  of  some  chemists,  a  definite 
chemical  compound,  the  bicarbonate  of  lime,  which  contains  twice  as 
much  carbonic  acid  as  the  carbonate ;  since,  however,  this  bicarbonate  of 
lime  has  not  been  separated  from  the  water  in  a  pure  state,  it  is  safer  to 
regard  it  merely  as  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  free  carbonic  acid. 

If  this  clear  solution  be  introduced  into  a  flask,  and  boiled  over  the 
spirit-lamp  or  gas-flame,  it  will  again  become  turbid,  for  the  free  carbonic 
acid  will  be  expelled  by  the  heat,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  will  be  de- 
posited, not  now,  however,  in  so  fine  a  powder  as  before,  but  in  small 
hard  grains  which  have  a  tendency  to  fix  themselves  firmly  upon  the 
sides  of  the  flask,  and,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  are  seen  to 
consist  of  small  crystals. 
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In  a  similar  manner,  when  natural  waters  are  boiled,  the  free  carbonic 
acid  which  they  contain  is  expelled  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  the  carbon- 
ates of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  u'on  are  precipitated,  since  they  are 
insoluble  in  water  which  does  not  contain  carbonic  acid.    But,  by  the 
ebullition  of  the  water,  a  portion  of  it  has  been  dissipated  in  vapour,  and 
if  there  be  much  sulphate  of  lime  present,  the  quantity  of  water  left  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  retain  the  whole  of  that  salt  m  solution ;  and  this  is 
the  more  likely  to  happen,  because  sulphate  of  Ume  requires  about  5UU 
parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it;*  a  quantity  of  sulphate  ol  lime,  then,  is 
liable  to  be  deposited  together  with  the  carbonates  of  lime  magnesia,  and 
oxide  of  iron,  and,  should  the  water  contain  much  vegetable  matter  this 
is  also  often  deposited  in  an  insoluble  condition,  the  whole  eventuaUy 
Ibrmin-  together  a  hard  compact  mass,  composed  of  successive  thin  layers, 
on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  has  been  boiled. 
The  "furrinc^"  of  a  kettle  is  objectionable,  chietly  in  consequence  ot  its 
retarding  the  ebullition  of  the  water,  since  the  deposit  is  a  veiy  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  and  therefore  impedes  the  transmission  of  heat  from  the 
fire  to  the  water ;  hence  the  common  practice  of  introducing  a  round  stone 
or  marble  into  the  kettle,  in  order,  by  its  perpetual  rolhng,  to  prevent  the 
particles  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  forming  a  compact  layer     In  steam 
boilers  however,  even  more  serious  inconvenience  than  loss  of  time  some- 
times arises  if  this  deposit  be  allowed  to  accumulate  and  to  form  a 
thTcklaver  of  badly  conducting  material  on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  since 
he ttter  is  then  liable  to  become  red  hot,  and  should  the  incrustation 
happen  to  crack,  and  allow  the  water  to  reach  the  red  hot  metal  so 
violent  a  disengagement  of  steam  follows,  that  boilers  have  been  known 
lo  burst  under  the  sudden  pressure.    But  even  though  this  calamity  be 
escaped,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  boiler  is  very  much  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  this  deposit,  since  its  hardness  often  renders 
iTnecessary  to  detach  it  with  the  hammer,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  iron 
boUer  plates,  wliich  are  also  subject  to  increased  oxidation  and  corrosion 
in  consequence  of  the  high  temperature  which  the  incrustation  permits 
them  to  attain  by  preventing  their  contact  with  the  water.    Many  propo- 
s  tiSis  have  been  brought  forward  for  the  prevention  of  these  mcrusta- 
ons    some  substances  have  been  used  of  which  the  action  appears  to 
be  purely  mechanical,  in  preventing  the  aggregation  of  the  deposited 
mrtkles     Clay,  saw-dust,  and  other  matters  have  been  employed  with 
thi  V iew :  butV  action'  of  sal-ammoniac,  which  has  also  been  found 
efficacious  must  be  explained  upon  purely  cheimcal  principles.  Wli^i 
tWs  salt  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  mutual  decomposition  ensues 
e  ulting  in  the  production  of  chloride  of  caldum  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia  of  which  salts  the  former  is  very  soluble  m  water,  whde  the 

phlte  of  Ce  and  hydrate  of  magnesia,  the  latter  resulting  from  the 
Secomp  sition  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium  present  in  sea  water 

The  incrustations  formed  in  cisterns  and  pipes  by  hard  water  are  also 
prodteS  by  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  deposited  m  consequence 

*  Sulphate  of  lime  hasbeen  found  neady  i-^l^lg^wn^J^^^^ 
than  212"  P.,  as  would  be  the  case  '"^  f '\  ?  ^  or  m  sulphate  of  lime  yield 

readily  be  deposited.    It  is  said  that  waters  coutammg  littio  or  u  i 
a  loose  and  friable  deposit.  f  „ii.„i:„„  nnvhonates,  and  arsonites,  are  also  occa- 

t  Solutions  of  tlic  caustic  alkalies,  of  alkaline      ^fj"'^;'- "voiie^ 
sionally  employed  to  prevent  tlie  formation  of  incrustations  in  boilers. 
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of  the  escape  of  the  free  carbonic  acid  which  held  them  in  sohition.  Many 
interesting  natural  phenomena  may  be  explained  upon  the  same  principle. 
The  so-called  petrifijmcj  springs,  in  many  cases,  owe  their  remarkable 
properties  to  the  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in 
carbonic  acid  which  they  contain ;  when  any  object,  a  basket,  for  ex- 
ample, is  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  action  of  these  waters,  it  becomes 
coated  with  a  compact  layer  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  thus  appears  to 
have  suffered  conversion  into  limestone.  The  celebrated  waters  of  the 
Sprudel  at  Carlsbad,  of  San-Filippo  in  Tuscany,  and  of  Saint  Allyre 
in  Auvergne,  are  the  best  instances  of  tliis  kind. 

The  stalactites  and  stalagmites*  which  are  formed  in  certain  caverns 
or  natural  grottoes  (fig.  45),  afford  beautiful  examples  of  tlie  gradual 
separation  of  the  carbonate 
of  lime  from  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid.  Each 
drop  of  water,  as  it  trickles 
through  the  roof  of  the 
cavern,  becomes  surround- 
ed with  a  shell  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  the  length  of 
which  is  prolonged  by  each 
drop  as  it  falls,  till  a  sta- 
lactite is  formed,  varying 
in  colour  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substances 
which  are  separated  from 
the  water  together  with 
the  carbonate  of  lime  (such 
as  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
vegetable  matter)  ;  and 
as  each  drop  falls  from 
the  point  of  the  stalactite 
upon  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  it  deposits  there  another  shell  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  grows,  like  the  upper  one,  but  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  forms  a  stalagmite,  thus  adorning  the  grotto  with  conical  pillars  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oriental  alahaster, 
variegated  with  red  and  yellow,  and  applicable  to  ornamental  purposes. 

When  water  which  has  been  boiled  for  some  time  is  compared  with 
unboiled  water  from  the  same  source,  it  will  be  found  to  have  become 
much  softer,  and  this  can  now  be  easily  explained,  for,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  having  separated  from  the 
water,  the  latter  is  not  capable  of  decomposing  so  large  a  quantity  of  soap. 
The  amount  of  hardness  which  is  thus  destroyed  by  boiling  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  temjjorary  hardness,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pennanetit 
hardness  due  to  the  soluble  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  still  remain 
in  the  boiled  water.  It  is  customary  with  analytical  chemists,  in  report- 
ing upon  the  quality  of  natural  waters,  to  express  tlio  hardness  by'  a  cer- 
tain number  of  degrees  which  indicate  tlie  numbers  of  grains  of  chalk  or 
carbonate  of  lime  which  would  be  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid,  in  order  to  render  its  hardness  equal  to  that  of  the 
water  examined,  that  is,  to  render  it  capable  of  decomposing  an  equal 
quantity  of  soap.    Thus,  when  a  water  is  spoken  of  as  having  16  degrees 

*  From  (rraXa^w,  to  drop;  a-TuXny/jLct,  a  droj). 
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of  hardness,  it  is  implied  that  16  grs.  of  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in  a 
fallon  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  would  render  that  gaUon  of 
?vatei  capable  of  decomposing  as  much  soap  as  a  gallon  of  the  water  under 

'°  mTtSity  of  a  water  for  household  purposes  must  be  estimated,  there- 
fore not  merely  according  to  the  total  number  of  degrees  of  hardness 
wW^hTexhibils,  but  also  by  the  proportion  of  that  l^-<iness,whr^^^-% 
be  regarded  as  temporary,  that  is,  which  disappears  when  the  water  ib 
Toiled     Thus  the  total  hardness  of  the  New  Eiver  ^ater  amounts  to 
nearly  15  decrees,  that  of  the  Grand  Junction  Company  to  14  degrees  and 
Te  tLse  waters  are  ^uite  applicable  to  household  uses  sxnce  t^e.^^^^^^ 
Lss  is  reduced  by  boiUng  to  about  5  degrees.    It  ^^^i  ^^^"^^f  "lo 
that  every  degree  of  hardness  in  water  gives  rise  to  a  waste  ot  about  lu 
gt  of  sSp  for  every  gallon  of  -ter  eniployed  and  hence  the  u-o^^^^^^^^ 
°allons  of  Thames  or  New  Eiver  water  m  washing  will  be  attended  witn 
the  loss  of  about  2  lbs.  of  soap  ;  this  loss  is  reduced,  however^  to  about 
o^Im  >vhen  the  temporary  hardness  has  been  destroyed  by  boiling 
Sie  St  on  of  washing  soda  (carbonate  of  soda)  removes  not  only  the 
tempoC  but  also  the  permanent  hardness  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
Sates  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  water,  for  both  these  salts  are  de- 
cS  d  by  the  carbonate  of  soda,  which  separates  the_  lime  and  ma^- 
S  as  Lokible  carbonates,  while  sulphate  of  soda  remains  dissolved  m 
?he  wa  e^^^    The  household  practice  of  boiling  the  water,  and  addnig  a 
Httle  washing  soda,  is  therefore  very  efficacious  m  removing  the  hard- 

L  temporary  hardness  ;  moreover,  the  earthy  carbonates  which  are  sepa- 
rated Appear  to  remove  from  the  water  a  portion  of  the  organic  ^natter 
which  it  contains,  and  thus  effect  a  very  important  purihcation  The 
water  undertreatment  is  mixed  in  large  tanks,  .vith  a  due  proportion  ot 
Ume  prSsly  diffused  through  water  (the  quantity  ^eeessary  having 
S  detSmined  by  preliminary  experiment  ,  and  the  mixture  aUo^>ed  to 
.Pttle  untrSectly  clear,  when  it  is  drawn  off  into  reservoirs  t 

TOet  w^^^^^^  turbid  from  the  presence  of  clay  m  a  state  of  sus- 
Waters  wnicn  a  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 

Suro'^Zhat^^^^^^^  alumina  is  precipitated  by  the  car- 

tnXrnme  and  carries  down  with  it  mechanicaUy  the  suspended  clay, 

as  are  very  susceptible  of  chemical  change  have  an  injurious  ettect  upoi 

■Wo  n  MO      +       f'aO  •  COo. 
*  CaO  .  SO,      +       Na^O .  COj        =      „„?^,2r„- ?  J^a.        Carbonate  of  Ume. 
Su,pl,ate  or  .i?.e.         Carbonate  of  soda.  U,^  e "  ^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

+  Thames  and  New  River  water  are  softened,  in  tms  A\aj, 

than  by  an  hour's  boiling. 
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the  system  of  persons  drinking  the  water,  and  it  is  now  usual,  in  ex- 
amining water  as  to  its  fitness  for  consumption,  to  ascertain  how  much  of 
the  organic  matter  is  in  a  changeable  condition,  hy  determining  with  the 
aid  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  the  amount  of  oxygen  neces- 
sary to  effect  its  conversion  into  more  stable  forms. 

It  is  believed  upon  good  medical  authority,  that  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and 
typhoid  fever  are  propagated  by  certain  spores  or  germs,  which  are  present 
in  the  evacuations  of  persons  suffering  from  those  maladies,  and  are  con- 
veyed into  water  which  is  allowed  to  become  contaminated  by  sewage. 

4i.  One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  the  qualities  of  a  water  is  its  action  upon  lead,  since  this  metal 
is  unfortunately  so  generally  employed  for  the  storage  and  transmission  of 
water,  and  cases  frequently  occur  in  which  the  health  has  been  seriously 
injured  by  repeated  small  doses  of  compounds  of  lead,  taken  in  water 
which  has  been  kept  in  a  leaden  cistern.  If  a  piece  of  bright,  freshly 
scraped  lead  be  exposed  to  the  air,  ib  speedily  becomes  tarnished  from  the 
formation  of  a  thin  film  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  atmospheric  oxygen ;  this  oxide  of  lead  is  soluble  in  water  to  some 
extent,  and  hence,  when  lead  is  kept  in  contact  with  water,  the  oxygen 
which  is  dissolved  in  it  acts  upon  the  metal,  and  the  oxide  so  produced 
is  dissolved  by  the  water ;  but  fortunately,  different  waters  act  with  very 
different  degrees  of  rapidity  upon  the  metal,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substances  Avhich  they  contain. 

The  film  of  oxide  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  lead  is  in- 
soluble, or  nearly  so,  in  water  containing  much  sulphate  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  so  that  hard  waters  may  generally  be  kept  without  danger  in  leaden 
cisterns,  but  soft  waters,  and  those  which  contain  nitrites  or  nitrates, 
should  not  be  drunk  after  contact  with  lead.  Nearly  all  waters  which 
have  been  stored  in  leaden  cisterns  contain  a  trace  of  the  metal,  and  since 
the  action  of  this  poison,  in  minute  doses,  upon  the  system,  is  so  gradual 
that  the  mischief  is  often  referred  to  other  causes,  it  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired that  lead  should  be  discarded  altogether  for  the  construction  of 
cisterns. 

Mineral  tvaters,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  are  simply  spring  waters 
containing  so  large  a  quantity  of  some  ingredient  as  to  have  a  decided 
medicinal  action.  They  are  differently  named  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  predominating  constituent.  Thus,  a  chalybeate  water  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  salt  of  the  oxide  of  iron  (usually  the  carbonate  dis- 
solved by  free  carbonic  acid) ;  an  acidulous  water  is  distinguished  by  a 
large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  well  exemplified  in  the  celebrated 
.Seltzer  water ;  a  sulphureous  or  hepatic  water  has  the  nauseous  odour  due 
to  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  Harrogate  water  is  emi- 
nently sulphureous.  8aline  waters  are  such  as  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  some  salt ;  thus  the  saline  springs  of  Clieltenham  are  rich  in  common 
salt  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  which  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  become 
brown  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  deposit  a  rusty  sediment  which  con- 
sists of  tlie  sesquioxide  of  iron,  formed  by  the  iinion  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  with  the  oxide  of  iron  existing  in  the  carbonate.* 

«2(FeO.CO,)    +    0    +    HjO    =    Fe.jO;,.HoO    +  2CO2 
Carbonate  of  Iron.  Water.      "^^'jit^'';!^;;,';;;;"-    Carbonic  noia. 
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45  Sea  loater  contains  tlie  same  salts  as  are  found  in  waters  from  other 
natural  sources,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  very  large  proportion  ot  chio- 
rfde  of  sodium  (common  salt).  A  gallon  of  sea  water  contains  usually 
about  2500  grains  of  saline  matter,  of  which  1890  gi-ains  ^^^^t^'^^he  ckc^n- 

stance  that  clothes 
wetted  witVi  sea 
water  never  be- 
come perfectly 
dry  is  to  be  as- 
cribed chiefly  to 
the    cTilonde  of 
magnesium  pre- 
sent in  the  water, 
which  is  distin- 
guished  by  its 
tendency  to  de- 
liquesce or  become 
damp  in  moist 
.  air.     There  are 
two  elements,  hro- 
mine  and  iodine, 
which  are  found 

combined  with  metals  in  appreciable  quantity  in  sea  T^^^^^^;^"^^^^^^^ 
are  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence  in  other  waters  derived  from  natural 

sources. 

46.  By  distillation,  pure  water  may  be  obtained  from  most  spring  and 

"'^mZ!^'iL^.^Distillaiion  is  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  a  vapour, 
and  its  recondensation  into  the  liquid  form  in  another  vessel.) 


Fig.  46. 


Yig.  47.— Distillation— Liebig's  condenser. 

Fig.  46  represents  the  ordinaiy  form  of  still  in  common  vise,  in  which  A  is  a  copper 
boilef  containing  the  water  to  be  distilled  ;  B  the  head  of  the  still  which  lifts  out  at 
b,  and  is  connected  by  the  neck  C  with  the  ^oorm  D,  a  tin  pipe  coiled  round  in  the 
tub  E,  and  issuing  at  F.    The  steam  from  the  boiler,  passing  into  the  worm,  is  con- 
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densed  to  the  liquid  state,  being  cooled  by  the  water  in  contact  with  the  worm  ;  this 
water,  becoming  heated,  passes  otl"  through  the  pipe  G,  being  replaced  by  cold  water, 
which  is  allowed  to  enter  through  H.* 

Another  form  of  apparatus  for  distillation  of  water  and  other  liquids  is  shown  in 
fig.  47.  A  is  a  stoppered  retort,  the  neck  of  whioli  fits  into  the  tube  of  a  Liebig's  con- 
denser (B) ,  which  consists  of  a  glass  tube  (C)  fitted  by  means  of  corks  into  a  glass 
copper,  oi'  tinned  ii'on  tube  (D),  into  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  passed  by  the 
funnel  E,  the  heated  water  running  out  through  the  upper  tube  F.  The  water  fur- 
nished by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  passes  through  the  quilled  receiver  G,  into 
the  flask  H.    Heat  is  gradually  applied  to  the  retort  by  a  ring  gas-burner. 

Many  special  precautions  are  requisite  in  order  to  obtain  absolutely  pure 
distilled  water  for  refined  experiments,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  the  com- 
mon methods  of  distillation  yield  it  in  a  sufficiently  pure  condition. 

The  saline  matters  present  in  the  water  are  of  course  left  behind  in  the 
still  or  retort.  Sea  water  is  now  frequently  distilled  on  board-ship  when 
fresh  water  is  scarce.  The  vapid  and  disagreeable  taste  of  distilled  water, 
which  is  due  to  its  having  been  deprived  of  the  dissolved  air  during  the 
distillation,  is  remedied  by  the  use  of  Normandy's  apparatus,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  restoration  of  the  expelled  aii-. 

47.  The  physical  properties  of  water  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
detailed  description.  Its  specific  gravity  in  the  liquid  state  is  =  1,  being 
taken  as  the  standard  to  which  the  specific  gravities  of  liquid  and  solid 
bodies  are  referred. 

(DefinitiojST. — The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  or  solid  body  is  its  weight 
as  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  pure  water  at  60°  F., 
15°-5  C.) 

Water  assumes  the  solid  form,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  at  32°  F. 
(0°  C.)  and  may  be  obtained  in  six-sided  prismatic  crystals.  Snow  con- 
sists of  beautiful  stellate  groupings  of  these  crystals.  Ice  has  the  specific 
gravity  0"9184.  In  the  act  of  freezing,  water  expands  very  considerably, 
so  that  174  volumes  of  water  at  60°  F.  become  184  volumes  of  ice.  The 
breakage  of  vessels,  splitting  of  rocks,  &c.,  by  the  congelation  of  water, 
are  due  to  this  expansion.  Water  passes  off  in  vapour  at  all  tempera- 
tures, the  amount  of  vapour  evolved  in  a  given  time  of  course  increasing 
with  the  temperature.    The  boiling  point  of  water  is  212°  F.  (100°  C.) 

(Definition. — The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  the  constant  tempera- 
ture indicated  by  a  thermometer,  immersed  in  the  vapour  of  the  boihng 
liquid,  in  the  presence  of  a  coil  of  platinum  wire,  to  facilitate  disengagement 
of  vapour,  and  at  a  pressure  of  30  in.  (762  mm.)  Bar.) 

At  and  above  212°  F.  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  (30  in.  Bar.), 
water  is  an  invisible  vapour  of  specific  gravity  0.622  (air  =  1).  One  cubic 
inch  of  water  at  60°  F.  becomes  1696  cubic'inches  of  vapour  at  212°  F. 

Since  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  or  vapour  is  the  weight  of  one 
volume  (p.  22)  and  tlie  molecule  of  a  compound  gas  occujjies  two  volumes, 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  compound  gas  or  vapour,  referred  to  hyd,rogen  as 
the  standard,  is  the  half  of  its  molecular  weight. 

Thus,  the  molecular  weight  of  steam  being  18,  its  specific  gravity 
(H  =  1)  would  be  9. 

If  the  specific  gravity  in  relation  to  air  be  required,  it  may  be  obtained 
by  multiplying  half  the  molecular  weight  by  0'0692,  which  represents  the 
specific  gravity  of  liydrogen  referred  to  air  as  tlie  unit.  Thus  the  specific 
gravity  of  steam  (air  =  1)  is  9  x  0-0692  =  -6228. 

*  A  rosette  gas-bumer  (K)  on  Bunaen's  principle  is  very  convenient  for  a  small  still  of 
this  description. 


r9  PEROXIDE  OF  IIYDUOGEN. 

AS  Jin^orida  or  veroxide  of  hydrogen  or  oxygenated  water,  H^Oo.  This  compound 
•  ;  ^Twi£  in  nlture  nor  has  it  any  important  useful  application  in  the  arts, 
buri  pSsIssi  veiy  gr  at  interest  for  thi  stu'dent  of  chemical  philosophy,  because  it 
1  ir.=  tn  throw  some  light  upon  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  elements. 

p  e?r  the^erSe  o?  hydrogen,  some  baryta  (BaO)  is  heated  in  a  cun-ent  o 
oxv°en  when  it  becomes  converted  into  the  peroxide  of  barium  (BaO,).    it  tins  oe 
Ser'ed!  suspended  in  water,  and  acted  upon  by  a  stream  of  ^^^^ '>'^^«  ^'^'J  ^^^^fj 
water  becomes  charged  with  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  BaO.,  +  +  0^2 

BaO  go!  +  HoO,.    The  carbonate  of  baryta  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  clear 

'"ir^r^ii^'T^e^  be  thrown  into  the  solution,  bri^k 
S^^d^J:^^b~r^li^;— ^^^^  ^  -hlch  disappear. 

are  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  clear  .l"l'Jf^^^^P°X  water  which  evaporates  much 
the  air-pump  over  a  dish  of  oil  of  %  a  Tyrupy  liq^i^ 

nrore  rapidly  than  Jiepe™^^^^^^^  Its  iLst'reinarkable  featui.  is 

it  begins  to  evolve  bubb  es  o^  The  ^e'^conta^ct  Lth  certain 

;^;uc^i^  ^ifs^  and  ^ 

decomposes  it  without  undergoing  any  appaient  ^^Ya^lrop  of  peroxide  of  hydro^ 

platinum  are  acted  upon  m  a  ^i-f  n^r  mann^^^^^^  formerly  described  as  catalyflc 

These  very  e^ti-ao-^inary  c^^^^^^^^  i.,  the 

actions,  are  now  generally  accounted  loi  oy  n  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

oxide  of  silver,  &c.,  exists  in  a  fo^jjtion  diffuen^  tlua 

oxygen  in  the  peroxide  ot  hydrogen   and  *  t^cse  t^o  ^^^^^^^^^ 

bale  a  chemical  atti^ction  ^r^^^^^^^  ^  , 

different  elements.    If  the  o^yfj^^^  tn  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

negative  oxygen  (see  f )' ^^^^/^^^  ^'if/^p^.o^ide  of  hydrogen  be  represented  as  electro- 
;t.roxySrtt  mTiS  ofthe\wo%ompounds  might  be  repre- 

sented  by  the  equation, 

Ag.,0    +    H..00    =    Ag,    +    H.,0    +    0  0. 

This  would  support  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  train  of  reasoning 
tJ-]lCXtn=£«^^ 

acid,  is  upw  sold  for  medicinal  and  photograp  11c   ses  .^^  denomma- 

+  Such  inexplicable  changes  as  this  are  sometimes  mcmaea  uu 
tion  of  catalysU,  or  decomposition  by  contact.  ^    precipitate  formed  .at 

X  If  ammonia  be  very  carefully  added  to  mtra  e  of  ^^^^^^         l.^jtlof  nletallic  silver  on 
first  is  only  just  re-dissolved,  the  solution  will  give  a  lustious  ciei 
adilition  of  a  little  liydric  peroxide,  and  gently  iieaiiu^. 
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at  page  9,  that  the  molecule  or  ultimate  particle  of  free  oxygen  is  really 
composed  of  two  atoms. 

49.  Ozone. — This  is  the  iiiinie  given  to  a  modified  form  of  oxygen,  of  the  true 
nature  of  which  there  is  still  some  doubt,  as  it  lias  never  been  obtained  unmixed  with 
ordiiiaiy  oxygen,  but  it  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  three  atoms  of  oxygen 
(occupying  three  volumes),  to  produce  a  molecule  of  ozone  (occupying  two  volumes). 
Just  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (H.jOo),  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  combination  of 
a  molecule  of  water  (H.^O)  with  an  atom  of  oxygen,  so  ozone  may  be  viewed  as  a 
combination  of  a  molecule  of  oxygen  (O3)  with  an  atom  of  oxygen.  It  would  then  be 
half  as  heavy  again  as  ordinary  oxygen,  and  experiment  has  shown  that  its  rate  of 
diffusion  is  in  accordance  with  this  view. 

It  derives  its  name  from  its  peculiar  odour  (liCeiv,  to  smell).  Oxygen  appears  to  be 
capable  of  assuming  this  ozonised  condition  under  various  circumstances,  the  principal 
of  which  are,  the  passage  of  silent  electi'ic  discharges,  *  and  the  contact  with  sub- 
stances (such  as  phosphorus)  undergoing  slow  oxidation  in  the  presence  of  water. 
A  minute  proportion  of  the  oxygen  obtained  in  the  decomposition  of  water  by 
the  galvanic  current  also  exists  in  the  ozonised  condition,  as  may  be  perceived  by  its 
odour. 

The  use  of  Siemens'  induction  tube  (fig.  48)  affords  the  readiest  method  of  demon- 
strating the  characteristic 
properties  of  ozone.  This 
apparatus  consists  of  a 
tube  (A)  coated  internally 
with  tin-foil  (or  silvered 
on  the  inside),  and  sur- 
rounded with  another  tube 
(B),  which  is  coated  with 
tin-foil  on  the  outside. 
When  the  inner  and  outer 
coatings  are  placed  in  con- 
nexion mth  the  wires  of 
an  induction  coil  by  means 
of  the  screws  (CD),  and  a 
stream  of  air  or  oxygen 
(dried  by  passing  through  oil  of  vitriol)  is  passed  through  (E)  between  the  two  tubes, 
a  strong  odour  is  perceived  at  the  orifice  {¥). 

Several  forms  of  apparatus  upon  this  principle  have  been  constructed  for  obtaining 
large  volumes  of  ozonised  air.  _  Plates  of  glass  coated  with  tin-foil  will  ozonise  the  air 
between  them  when  the  coatings  are  connected  with  opposite  poles  of  the  induction- 
coil.  A  vride  glass  tube  or  cylinder  with  a  platinum  wire,  or  a  piece  of  platinum-foil, 
inside,  connected  with  one  jjole  of  the  coil,  and  a  platinum  wire  wound  round  it 
externally,  connected  with  the  i' other  pole  of  the  coil,  will  ozonise  the  air  passed 
through  it.  When  large  quantities  of  ozone  are  required,  it  is  found  expedient  to 
employ  concentric  cylinders  filled  with  water,  which  serves  to  keep  down  the  tempera- 
ture, and  may  be  employed,  instead  of  a  metallic  coating,  to  receive  the  charge  of 
electricity. 

One  of  the  best  chemical  tests  for  ozone  is  a  damp  mixture  of  starch  with  iodide 
of  pota.ssium.  100  'grains  of  starch  are  well  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  a  measured 
ounce  of  cold  water,  and  the  mixture  is  slowly  poured  into  five  ounces  of  boiling 
water  in  a  procelain  dish,  with  occasional  stirring.  The  thin  starch-paste  thus 
obtained  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium 
are  added,  the  mixture  being  well  stin-ed  with  a  glass  rod.  If  this  mixture  be 
bru.shed  oyer  strips  of  white  cartridge  paper,  these  will  remain  unchanged  in 
ordinary  air  ;  but  when  they  are  exposed  to  ozonised  air  (such  as  that  which  has 
passed  through  the  induction  tube),  they  will  immediately  assume  a  blue  colour. 
The  ozonised  oxygen  being  more  active,  or  endowed  with  more  powerful  chemical 
attractions  than  ordinary  oxygen,  abstracts  the  potassium  from  the  iodide  of 
potassium  (KI),  and  sets  free  the  iodine,  which  has  the  specific  property  of  impart- 
ing a  blue  colour  to  starch.  The  intensity  of  the  blue  tint  is  proportionate  to  the 
((uantity  of  iodine  liberated,  and  therefore  to  that  of  the  ozonised  oxygon  pre- 
.sent,  and  hence,  by  reference  to  a  standard  scale  of  colours  previously  agreed  upon 
the  ozone  may  be  expressed  in  degrees.  The  result,  however,  is  affected  by  .so  many 
trifling  circumstances,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  determinations  of  the  quantity 


Fig.  48. — Tube  for  ozonising  air  by  induction. 


*  It  is  the  odour  of  ozone  which  is  perceived  in  working  an  ordinary  electrical  niachi 
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•  of  ozoTie  are  to  be  considered  trustworthy.  If  the  ozonised  air  issuing  from  F  be 
passed  into  a  solution  of  indigo  (sitlphindigotic  acid  largely  diluted)  the  blue  colour 
will  soon  disappear,  since  the  ozone  oxidises  the  indigo,  and  gives  rise  to  products 
which,  in  a  diluted  state,  are  nearly  colourless.  Urdinai-y  oxygen  is  incapable  of 
bleaching  indigo  in  this  manner.  If  the  ozone  is  passed  through  a  tube  of  vul- 
canised caoutchouc,  this  will  soon  be  perforated  by  the  corrosive  enect  of  the  ozone, 
whilst  ordinary  oxygen  would  be  without  eti'ect  upon  it. 

If  the  ozone  from  F  be  made  to  pass  slowly  through  a  glass  tube  heated  in  the 
centre  by  a  spirit-lamp,  it  will  be  found  to  lose  its  power  of  affecting  the  iodised 
starch-paper,  the  ozone  having  been  reconverted  into  ordinary  oxygen  under  the 
influence  of  heat.  A  temperature  of  300°  F.  is  sufficient  to  effect  this  change.  It 
has  been  observed  that  a  given  volume  of  oxygen  diminishes  when  a  portion  of  it  is 
converted  into  ozone  by  the  silent  electric  discharge,  and  that  it  regains  its  original 
volume  when  the  ozone  is  reconverted  by  heat,  proving  that  the  ozonised  form  of 
ox)''gen  is  denser,  or  occupies  less  space  than  the  ordinary  form. 

When  a  given  quantity  of  oxygen  is  electrised,  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  surfaces 
charged  with  opposite  electricities,  only  one-tifth,  at  most,  is  converted  into  ozone  ; 
but  if  the  ozone  be  now  removed  by  some  substance  which  absorbs  it,  a  fresh  quantity 
of  the  oxygen  may  be  ozonised. 

The  recent  researches  of  Brodie  have  shown  that  either  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of 
oxygen  in  ozone  may  be  absorbed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oxidisable  substance 
employed.    Thus,  where  a  neutral  solution  of  potassium  iodide  is  acted  on  by  ozone, 

00.^  (2  vols.)  +  2KI  +  H^O  =  2KH0  -I-  I2  4-  0^  (2  vols.), 

the  atom  of  oxygen  being  removed  without  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  gas.  But 
if  the  solution  of  potassium  iodide  be  acidified  (and  thus  converted,  virtually,  into  a 
solution  of  hydriodic  acid), 

00.3  (2  vols.)  -t-  4HI  =  2H2O  +  1^  +  0(1  vol.), 

the  volume  being  here  reduced  by  one-half.  When  chloi-ide  of  tin  (stannous  chloride) 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  ozone,  the  latter  is  entii-ely 
absorbed,  converting  the  stannous  chloride  into  stannic  chloride, 

OO3  +  SSnClj  -I-  6HC1  =  3SnCl4  -1-  SHaO. 

Oil  of  turpentine  and  some  other  substances  also  absorb  the  ozone  entirely. 

By  placing  a  freshly-scraped  stick  of  phosphorus  (scraped  under  water  to  avoid 
inflammation)  at  the  bottom  of  a  quart  bottle,  with  enough  water  to  cover  half  of  it, 
and  loosely  covering  the  bottle  with  a  glass  plate,  enough  ozone  may  be  acimiu- 
lated  in  a  few  minutes  to  be  readily  recognised  by  the  odour  and  the  iodised  starch. 

The  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  is  found  to  contain,  besides  the  phos- 
phorous acid  formed  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus,  some  pero.xide  of 
hydrogen,  whence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  formation  of  ozone  is  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  a  molecule  of  oxygen  into  electro-negative  oxygen,  which  combines 
with  another  molecule  of  oxygen  to  form  ozone,  and  electro-positive  oxygen  which 
combines  with  a  molecule  of  water  to  form  peroxide  of  hydi-ogen.  Thus, 

O3    +    00    -I-    H2O    =    H2OO    +  0„0. 

-  +  +  - 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  circumstance,  that  peroxide  of  hydrogen  appears 
to  be  produced  in  every  case  where  ozone  is  foi-med  in  the  presence  of  water. 

If  a  few  drops  of  ether  be  poured  into  a  quart  beaker  (fig.  49),  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  vicinity  of  a  flame,  and  pieces  of  iodised  starch-paper  and  blue  litmus 
paper  be  suspended  upon  a  glass  rod  laid  across  the  mouth  of  the  beaker,  they 
will  be  found  unaffected  by  the  mixtm-e  of  ether  vapour  and  air  ;  but  if  a  hot  glass 
rod  be  plunged  into  the  beaker,  the  heated  ether  vapour  will  undergo  oxidation, 
producing  acid  vapours,  which  redden  the  blue  litmus,  whilst  the  formation  of 
ozone  wiU  be  indicated  by  the  blue  iodised  starch.* 

Ether  and  essential  oils,  such  as  turpentine,  slowlj"-  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air, 
thus  acquiring  the  property  of  bleaching  indigo  and  of  bluing  the  mixture  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  starch  ;  hence  they  were  formerly  believed  to  contain  ozone,  but 
they  do  not  answer  to  all  the  tests  for  that  substance.  Thus,  ozone  imparts  a  blue 
colour  to  the  resin  of  guaiacuvi,  but  the  old  turpentine  or  ether  will  not  do  so.  If  a 
■little  peroxide  of  hydrogen  be  dissolved  in  ether,  it  exhibits  the  same  property  as  the 

*  The  oxygen  obtained  by  the  action  of  warm  sulphuric  acid  on  binoxide  of  barium  or 
on  crystallised  permanganate  of  potash,  resembles  ozone  in  its  odour  and  action  on  the 
iodised  starch  paper. 
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ether  which  has  absorbed  oxygen  from  the  aii-,  and  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  called 
"ozonic  ctlier."  The  solution  of  jieroxide  of  hydrogen  in  ether  (obtained  by  shaking 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ])eroxide  with  ether) 
is  employed  by  Dr  Day  for  the  recognition  of 
blood-stains.  Contact  with  blood  decomposes  per- 
oxide of  hydi'ogen,  and  the  oxygen  whic^h  is  liberated 
is  capable  of  bluing  guaiacum  resin.  Accordingly, 
if  a  blood  stain  be  moistened  with  tinctiu'e  of 
guaiacum  (a  solution  of  the  resin  in  spirit  of  wine), 
and  afterwards  with  the  ethereal  solution  of  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  (ozonic  ether),  it  acquii'es  an 
intense  blue  colour,  which  may  be  detected,  even 
on  a  coloured  fabric,  by  pressing  a  piece  of  white 
blotting-paper  upon  it. 

Ozone  has  attracted  much  notice,  because  a 
minute  proportion  of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere 
appears  sometimes  to  be  present  in  this  form,  and 
its  active  properties  have  naturally  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  must  exercise  some  influence  upon  j^io-^  49^ 

the  sanitary  condition  of  the  air.  This  idea  is  ° 
encouraged  by  the  circumstance  that  no  indications  of  ozone  can  be  perceived  in 
crowded  cities,  where  there  are  so  many  oxidisable  substances  to  consume  the  active 
oxygen,  whilst  the  air  in  the  open  country  and  at  the  sea-side  does  gives  evidence 
of  its  presence.  Some  chemists  assert  that  their  experiments  have  demonstrated  the 
very  important  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  developed  by  growing  plants  is  in  the 
ozonised  form,  but  the  evidence  on  the  subject  is  conflicting.  Houzeau  fixes  the 
maximum  proportion  of  ozone  at  rrrinnrth  of  the  volume  of  the  air.  The  propor- 
tion is  highest  in  May  and  June,  lowest  in  December  and  January. 
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50.  Atmospheric  air  consists  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  with  one- 
fifth  of  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  very  small  proportions  of  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia.  Yapour  of  water  is  of  course  always  jDresent  in  the 
atmosphere  in  varying  proportions.  Since  the  atmosphere  is  the  recep- 
tacle for  all  gaseous  emanations,  other  substances  may  be  discovered  in 
it  by  very  minute  analysis,  but  in  proportions  too  small  to  have  any  per- 
ceptible influence  upon  its  properties.  Thus  marsh-gas  or  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid,  can  often  be 
traced  in  it,  the  two  last  especially  in  or  near  towns. 

Although  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  at  a  given  spot  may  be 
much  diminished,  and  that  of  carbonic  acid  increased,  by  processes  of 
oxidation  (such  as  respiration  and  combustion)  taking  place  there,  the 
operation  of  wind  and  of  diS'usion  so  rapidly  mixes  the  altered  air  with 
the  immensely  greater  general  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  variations 
in  the  composition  of  air  in  different  places  are  very  slight.  Thus  it  has 
been  found  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  in  the  centre  of 
Manchester  was,  at  most,  only  0'2  per  cent,  below  the  average. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  generally  pre- 
sent in  atmospheric  air  arc — 


Volumes. 

Weights. 

Nitrogen,  .... 

79-19 

76-99 

Oxygen,  .... 

20-81 

23-01 

100-00 

100-00 
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The  proportion  of  aqueous  vapour  may  be  stated,  ou  the  average,  as  1'4 
per  cent,  hj  volume,  or  0'87  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  air.  The  carbonic 
acid  may  be  generally  estimated  at  0'04  per  cent,  by  volume,  or  0'06  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  the  air. 

The  relative  proportions  of  oxygKU  and  nitrogen  in  air  may  be  exhibited  by  sus- 
peading  a  stick  of  pliospliorus  upon  a  wire  stand  (A.  fig.  50)  in  a  nieiisured  vohune  of 

air  confined  over  water.  The  cylinder  (B)  should 
have  been  previously  divided  into  live  equal  spaces 
by  measuring  water  into  it,  and  mai-king  each 
space  by  a  thin  line  of  Brunswick  black.  After 
a  few  hours,  the  phosphorus  will  have  combined 
with  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  to  form  phosphorous 
acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  water,  leaving  four 
of  the  spaces  occupied  by  nitrogen. 

The  same  result  may  be  arrived  at  in  a  much 
shorter  time  by  burning  the  phosphorus  in  the  con- 
fined portion  of  air. 

A  fragment  of  phosphorus,  dried  by  careful  pres- 
sure between  blotting-paper,  is  placed  upon  a  con- 
venient stand  (A,  fig.  51)  and  covered  with  a  tall 
jar,  having  an  opening  at  the  top  for  the  insertion 
of  a  well -fitting  stopper  (which  .should  be  gi'eased 
with  a  little  lard),  and  divided  into  seven  parts 
of  e[[ual  capacity.  The  jar  should  be  placed  over  the  stand  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  water  may  occupy  the  two  lowest  spaces  into  which  the  jar  is  divided.  The 

stopper  of  the  jar  is  furnished  with  a  hook,  to 
which  a  piece  of  brass  chain  (B)  is  attached, 
long  enough  to  touch  the  pliosphoras  when 
the  stopper  is  inserted.  The  end  of  this  chain 
is  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  the  stop- 
per tightly  fixed  in  its  place.  On  allowing 
the  hot  chain  to  touch  the  phosoj)horus,  it 
bursts  into  vivid  combustion  filling  the  jar 
with  thick  white  fumes,  and  covering  its 
sides,  for  a  few  moments,  with  wliite  flakes 
of  phosphoric  acid.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  experiment,  the  water  in  the  jar  will  be 
dejiressed,  in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of 
the  air,  due  to  the  heat  produced  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  phosphorus,  but,  presently,  wlien 
the  combustion  begins  to  decline,  the  water 
again  rises,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  it  has 
ascended  to  the  line  (C),  so  as  to  occupj'  the 
place  of  one-fifth  of  the  air  employed  in  the  expeinment.  The  plios])horus  will  then 
have  ceased  to  burn,  the  white  flakes  upon  the  sides  of  the  jar  will  have  acquired  the 
appearance  of  drops  of  moisture,  and  the  fumes  will  have  gradually  disappeared, 
until,  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour,  the  air  remaining  in  the  jar  will  be  as  clear  and 
transparent  as  before,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  having  been  absorbed  by  the 
water.  The  jar  should  now  be  sunk  in  water,  so  that  the  latter  may  attain  to  the 
same  level  without  as  within  the  jar.  On  removing  the  stopper,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  nitrogen  in  the  jar  will  no  longer  support  the  combustion  of  a  taper. 

In  the  rigidly  accurate  determination  of  the  relative  proportions  of  oxj'gen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  air,  it  is,  of  conrse,  necessary  to  guard  jigainst  any  error  arising  from 
the  presence  of  the  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia.  With  tliis  view,  Dumas  and 
Boussingault,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  exact  knowledge  of  the  com- 
position of  the  air,  caused  it  to  pass  through  a  series  of  tubes  (A,  fig.  52)  containing 
potash,  in  order  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid,  then  through  a  second  series  (B),  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid,  to  absorb  the  ammonia  and  water  ;  tlie  purified  air  then  passed 
through  a  glass  tube  (C)  filled  with  bright  copper  heated  to  redness  in  a  c.harcoal  furnace, 
which  removed  the  whole  of  the  oxygen,  and  thenitrogen  passed  into  the  large  globe  (N. ) 

Both  the  tube  ( containing  the  copper)  antl  the  globe  were  carefully  exhausted  of 
air  and  accurately  weighed  before  the  experiment ;  on  connecting  the  globe  and  the 
tube  with  the  purifying  apparatus,  and  slowly  opening  the  stop-cocks,  the  pressure 
of  the  external  air  caused  it  to  How  through  the  series  of  tubes  into  the  globe  destined 
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to  receive  the  nitrogen.  AVlicn  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  liacl  passed  in,  tlie  stnjc 
cocks  were  again  closetl,  and,  after  cooling,  the  weight  of  the  globe  was  accurately 
determined.  The  ditference  between  this  weight  and  that  of  the  empty  globe,  before 
the  experiment,  gave  the  weight  of  the  nitrogen  which  had  entered  the  globe,  but  this 


Fig.  52. — Exact  aualy.sis  ot  air. 

did  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  analysed  air,  fur  the 
tube  containing  the  copper  had,  of  course,  remained  full  of  nitrogen  at  the  close  of 
the  experiment.  This  tube,  having  been  weighed,  was  attached  to  the  air-pumji,  the 
nitrogen  exhausted  from  it,  and  the  tube  again  weighed  ;  the  difference  between  the 
two  weighings  furnished  the  -weight  of  the  nitrogen  remaining  in  the  tube,  and  wa.s 
added  to  the  weight  of  that  received  in  the  globe.  The  oxygen  was  represented  by 
the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  exhausted  tube  containing  the  copper,  which  was 
partially  converted  into  oxide  of  copper,  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
passed  through  it. 
The  calculation  of  the  result  of  the  analysis  is  here  exemplified  : — 


WeiRlit  (if 

Globe  (N)  with  nitrogen  (at  the  conclusion). 
Exhausted  globe  (at  the  commencement), 

Ifitrogen  received  into  the  globe. 

Tube  (C)  with  residual  nitrogen  (at  the  conclusion), 
Exhausted  tube  (at  the  conclusion). 

Nitrogen  remaining  in  the  tube, 
Add  nitrogen  received  into  the  globe, 

Total  nitrogen  in  the  air  analysed, 


Grains. 
3076 
3000 

76 


2574 
2573 

1 
76 


Exhausted  tube  (C  with  oxidised  copper  (at  the  conclusion), 

,,  ,,        metallic  copper  (at  the  commencement), 


2573 
2550 


Oxygen  in  the  air  analysed,      .         .        .         .  .23 

The  ratio  of  the  nitrogen  to  the  oxygen,  therefore,  is  that  of  23  O  :  77  N,  or 
1  0  :  3-347  N.    100  parts  by  weight  of  the  air  purified 
from  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  contain  77 
pai-ts  of  nitrogen  and  23  parts  of  oxygen. 

51.  The  nitrogen  remaining  after  the  removal 
of  the  oxygen  from  air  in  the  above  experiments 
was  so  called  on  account  of  its  presence  in  nitre 
(saltpetre  KISTO.,).  In  physical  properties  it  re- 
sembles oxygen,  but  is  somewhat  lighter  than 
that  gas,  its  specific  gravity  being  0-9713. 

This  difference  in  the  specific  gravities  of  the  tw-o 
ga.'ies  is  well  exhibited  by  the  arrangement  shown  in 
fig.  53.  A  jar  of  oxygen  (0)  is  closed  with  a  glass 
])latc,  and  placed  upon  the  table.  A  jar  of  nitrogen 
(N),  also  closed  with  a  gla.ss  plate,  is  placed  over  it,  so 
that  the  two  gases  may  come  in  contact  when  the  glass 
plates  are  removed.  The  nitrogen  will  float  for  some 
.seconds  above  the  oxygen,  and  if  a  lighted  taper  be 
quickly  inti-oduced  through  the  neck  of  the  nj)])er  jar, 
it  will  be  extinguished  in  jiassing  through  the  nitrogen, 
and  will  be  rekindled  brilliantly  when  it  reaches  the 
oxygen  in  the  lower  jar. 
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It  might  at  first  siglit  appear  surprising  that  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
though  of  did'erent  specific  gavities,  should  exist  in  uniform  porportions 
in  all  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  unless  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination; 
but  an  acquaintance  with  the  property  of  diffusion  (see  13)  possessed  by 
gases,  teaches  us  that  gases  will  mix  with  each  oilier  in  opposition  to  gravi- 
tation, and  when  mixed  will  alioays  remain  so. 

It  was  shown  by  Graham  that  a  partial  separation  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in 
air  may  be  effected,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  at  page 
18,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  difference  in  their  rates  of  diffusion.  He  devised, 
however,  a  more  convenient  process,  founded  upon  the  cJjaZy^tc  passage  of  the  ga.ses 
through  caoutchouc  which  he  ascribed  to  the  absorption  of  the  gas  by  the  solid 
materal  upon  one  side,  and  its  escape  on  the  other. 

A  bag  (a,  fig.  54)  is  made  of  a  fabric  composed  of  a  layer  of  caoutchouc  between 
two  layers  of  silk,  such  as  that  employed  for  waterproof  garments  ;  a  piece  of  carpet 

is  placed  inside  the  bag  to  keep  the  sides  apart, 
and  the  edges  of  the  bag  are  made  perfectlj'  air- 
tight with  solution  of  caoutchouc.  To  main- 
tain a  vacuum  within  the  bag,  it  is  supported 
bj'  the  rod  v,  and  attached  to  SirroigeV s  air- 
pumij,  in  which  a  stream  of  mercury^,  allowed 
to  flow  from  a  funnel  (/)  down  a  tube  (c)  six 
feet  long,  draws  the  air  out  of  the  bag,  through 
a  lateral  tube  (A),  until  all  the  air  is  exhausted, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  barometer  tube  h,  the 
lower  end  of  which  dips  into  a  cistern  of  mer- 
cury. When  the  mercury  in  this  tube  stands 
at  almost  exactly  the  same  height  as  the  stan- 
dard barometer,  the  exhaustion  is  complete. 
If  a  test-tube  {d)  filled  with  mercury  be  now 
inverted  over  the  end  of  the  long  tube  c,  which 
is  bent  upwards  for  that  purpose,  the  bubbles 
of  air  which  are  drawn  through  the  sides  of  the 
vacuous  bag,  and  carried  do'mi  the  long  tube 
by  the  little  pistons  of  liquid  mercury  as  they 
fall,  will  pass  up  into  the  test-tube  ;  when  the 
latter  is  filled  with  the  gas,  its  mouth  is  closed 
with  the  thumb,  withdrawn  from  the  mercury, 
and  a  match  with  a  spark  at  the  end  inserted, 
when  the  spark  will  biu'st  out  into  flame, 
showing  that  the  specimen  of  air  collected  is 
much  richer  in  oxygen  than  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric air.  The  overflow  tube  g  delivers  the 
mercury  which  is  to  be  returned  to  the  fun- 
nel/. 

The  dialytic  passage  of  oxygen  through 
caoutchouc  into  a  vacuum  is  twice  as  rapid  as 
that  of  nitrogen,  so  that  the  air  collected  in 
the  tube  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as 
the  external  air. 

This  dialytic  passage  of  gases  through  solids  is  quite  unconnected  with  the 
diffusibilty  of  the  gases,  and  appears  to  depend  rather  upon  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  gas  and  of  the  solid.  It  is  thus  connected  with  the  occlusion  of  gases  by  solids, 
exemplified  in  the  ease  of  palladium  and  hydrogen  at  page  39.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  this  dialytic  passage  that  tubes  of  iron  or  platinum,  which  are  quite  impermeable 
by  hydrogen  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  will  allow  it  to  pass  rapidly  through  their 
walls  at  high  temperatures. 

That  air  is  simply  a  mechanical  mixture  of  its  component  gases  is  amply 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  it  possesses  all  the  properties  which 
would  be  predicted  for  a  mixture  of  these  gases  in  such  proportions; 
whilst  the  essential  feature  of  a  chemical  compound  is,  that  its  properties 
cannot  be  foreseen  from  those  of  its  constitutents. 


Fig.  5i. — Sprengel's  pump. 
Dialysis  of  air. 
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The  absence  of  active  chemical  properties  is  a  very  striking  feature  of 
nitrogen,  and  admii-ably  adapts  it  for  its  function  of  diluting  the  oxygen 
in  the  atmosphere. 

The  chemical  relations  of  air  to  animals  and  plants  will  he  more  appro- 
priately discussed  hereafter.    (See  Carbonic  Acid,  Ammonia.) 

CAEBOK 
C  =  12  parts  by  weight.* 

52.  Tliis  element  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  uniform  presence  in 
organic  substances.  The  ordinary  laboratory  test  by  which  the  chemist 
decides  whether  a  substance  under  examination  is  of  organic  origin,  con- 
sists in  heating  it  Avith  limited  access  of  air,  and  observing  whether  any 
blackening  from  separation  of  carbon  (carhonisatioji)  ensues. 

Few  elements  are  capable  of  assuming  so  many  different  aspects  as 
carbon.  It  is  met  with  transparent  and  colourless  in  the  diamond,  opaque, 
black,  and  quasi-metallic  in  graphite  or  black  lead,  velvety  and  porous  in 
wood  charcoal,  and  under  new  conditions  in  anthracite,  coke,  and  gas- 
carhon. 

In  nature,  free  carbon  may  be  said  to  occnr  in  the  forms  of  diamond, 
graphite,  and  anthracite  (the  other  varieties  of  coal  containing  considerable 
jproportions  of  other  elements). 

Apart  from  its  great  beauty  and  rarity,  the  diamond  possesses  a  special 
interest  in  chemical  eyes,  from  its  having  perplexed  philosophers  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  the  ex- 
periments required  to  demonstrate  its  true  nature.  The  first  inkling  of  it 
appears  to  have  been  obtained  by  Newton,  when  he  perceived  its  great 
power  of  refracting  light,  and  thence  inferred  that,  like  other  bodies 
possessing  that  property  in  a  liigh  degree,  it  would  prove  to  be  com- 
bustible ("  an  unctuous  substance  coagulated").  When  this  prediction 
was  verified,  the  burning  of  diamonds  was  exhibited  as  a  marvellous 
experiment,  but  no  accurate  observations  appear  to  have  been  made  till 
1772,  when  Lavoisier  ascertained,  by  burning  diamonds  suspended  in  the 
focus  of  a  burning  glass,  in  a  confined  portion  of  oxygen,  that  they  were 
entirely  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  more  recent  times  this 
experiment  has  been  repeated  with  the  utmost  precaution,  and  the 
diamond  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  consist  of  carbon  in  a  crystal- 
lised state. 

A  still  more  important  result  of  this  experiment  was  the  exact  determination  of 
the  composition  of  carbonic  acid,  without  which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  ascertain 
exactly  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  any  of  its  numerous  compounds,  since  it  is  always 
weighed  in  that  form. 

The  most  accurate  experiments  upon  the  synthesis  of  carbonic  acid  have  been  con- 
ducted with  the  arrangement  represented  in  fig.  55. 

Within  the  procelain  tube  A,  which  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  charcoal  lire,  was 
placed  a  little  platinum  tray,  accurately  weighed,  and  containing  a  weighed  quantity 
of  fragments  of  diamond  One  end  of  the  tube  was  connected  with  a  gas-holder  B, 
containing  oxygen,  which  was  thoroughly  purified  by  passing  through  tlie  tube  C, 
containing  potash  (to  absorb  any  carbonic  acid  and  chlorine  wliich  it  might  contain)', 
and  dried  by  passing  over  pumice  soaked  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  D  and 
E.  To  the  other  end  of  tho  procelain  tube  A,  there  was  attached  a  glass  tube  F, 
also  heated  in  a  furnace,  and  containing  oxide  of  copper  to  convert  into  carbonic 

*  The  volume  occupied  by  carbon  in  the  fonn  of  vapour  is  not  known,  its  vapour  never 
having  been  obtained  in  a  measurable  form. 
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acid  any  carbonic  oxide  which  might  have  been  I'ormed  in  the  cojiibnstion  of  tlie 
diamond.  The  carbonic  acid  was  then  passed  over  pnmice  soaked  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  G,  to  remove  any  traces  of  moisture,  and  afterwards  into  a  weighed  bulb- 
apparatus  H,  containing  solution  of  potash,  and  two  weighed  tubes  I,  K,  containing, 


Fig.  55. — Exact  synthesis  of  carbonic  acid. 


respectively,  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  and  sulphuric  acid  on  pumice,  to  guard  against 
the  escape  of  aqueous  vapour  taken  up  by  the  excess  of  oxygen  in  its  passage 
through  the  bulbs  H.  The  increase  of  weight  in  H,  I,  K,  represented  the  carbonic 
acid  formed  in  the  combustion  of  an  amount  of  diamond  indicated  by  the  loss  of 
weight  suffered  by  the  platinum  tray,  and  the  diflerence  between  the  diamond  con- 
sumed and  the  carbonic  acid  formed  would  express  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  had 


combined  witli  the  carbon.    A  large  number  of  experiments  conducted  ill  this  manner, 
both  with  diamond  and  gra]ihite,  showed  that  12  parts  of  carbon  furnished  44  parts 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  consumed,  therefore,  32  parts  of  o.X3'gen._ 
The  ordinary  mode  of  exhibiting  the  combustion  of  tlie  diamond  on  the  lecture 
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table,  consists  iu  suspendiiif;  it  witliia  a  double  loop  of  platinum  wire  attached  to  an 
iron  wire  passing  through  a  deflagratiiig-collar,  and  heating  it  in  a  jet  of  oxygon 
sent  through  a  gas  or  spirit  flame  (hg.  56).  As  soon  as  it  has  attained  a  wliite  heat, 
the  diamond  is  plunged  into  a  globe  of  oxygen,  and  after  burning  for  a  few  seconds, 
it  is  withdrawn,  and  a  little  lime  water  is  shaken  in  the  globe  to  produce  the  milky 
deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  tliat  the  blowpipe  flame 
fuses  the  platinum  wire,  and  the  diamond  drops  out  before  it  can 
be  immersed  in  tlie  oxygen.  A  more  convenient  arrangement  is 
shown  in  fig.  57.  The  diamond  is  supported  in  a  short  helix  of 
platinum  wire  A,  which  is  attached  to  the  copper  wires  B  B,  pass- 
ing through  the  cork  U,  and  connected  with  the  terminal  wires 
of  a  Grove's  battery  of  five  or  six  cells.  The  globe  having  been 
filled  with  oxygen  by  passing  the  gas  down  into  it  till  a  match 
indicates  that  the  excess  of  oxygen  is  streaming  out  of  the  globe, 
the  cork  is  inserted,  and  the  wires  connected  with  the  battery. 
"When  the  heat  developed  in  the  platinum  coil,  by  the  passage  Fig.  57. 

of  the  current,  has  raised  the  diamond  to  a  full  red  heat,  the 
connection  with  the  battery  may  be  interrupted,  and  the  diamond  will  continue  to 
burn  with  steady  and  intense  brilliancy. 

To  an  observer  unacquainted  with  the  satisfactory  nature  of  this  de- 
monstration, it  would  appear  incredible  that  the  transparent  diamond,  so 
resplendent  as  to  have  been  reputed  to  emit  light,  should  be  identical  in 
its  chemical  composition  with  graphite  {plumbago  or  blade  lead)  from 
which,  in  external  appearance,  it  differs  so  widely.  For  this  difference  is 
not  confined  to  their  colour ;  in  crystalline  form  they  are  not  in  the  least 
alike,  the  diamond  occurring  generally  in  octahedral  crystals,  while  gra- 
phite is  found  either  in  anwrphous  masses  (that  is,  having  no  definite 
crystalline  form),  or  in  six-sided  plates  which  are  not  geometrically  allied 
with  the  form  assumed  by  the  diamond.  Carbon,  therefore,  is  dimorj)hotts, 
or  occurs  in  two  distinct  crystalline  forms.  Even  in  weight,  diamond  and 
graphite  are  very  dissimilar,  the  former  having  an  average  specific  gravity 
of  3 "5  and  the  latter  of  2-3.  Again,  a  crystal  of  diamond  is  the  hardest 
of  all  substances,  whence  it  is  used  for  cutting  and  for  writing  upon  glass, 
but  a  mass  of  graphite  is  soft  and  easily  cut  with  a  Icnife.  The  diamond 
is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  but  the  conducting  power  of  graphite 
renders  it  useful  in  the  electrotype  process. 

Diamonds  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Golconda,  Borneo,  and  the  BrazUs. 
They  usually  occur  in  sandstone  rock  or  in  mica  slate.  The  hardness  of 
the  diamond  renders  it  necessary  to  emjjloy  diamond-dust  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  and  polishing  it,  which  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  revolving 
disk  of  steel,  to  the  surface  of  which  the  diamond-dust  is  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  paste  made  with  oil.  The  crystal  in  its  natural  state  is  best 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  the  glazier,  for  its  edges  are  usually  somewhat 
curved,  and  the  angle  formed  by  these  cuts  the  glass  deeply,  while  the 
angle  formed  by  straight  edges,  like  those  of  an  ordinary  jeweller's  dia- 
mond, is  only  adapted  for  scratching  or  writing  upon  glass.  Drills  with 
diamond  points  have  been  employed  in  tunnelUng  through  hard  rocks. 
The  diamond-dust  used  for  polishing,  &c.,  is  obtained  from  a  dark  amor- 
phous diamond  found  at  Bahia  in  the  Brazils  ;  1000  ounces  annually  are 
said  to  have  been  occasionally  obtained  from  this  source.  When  burnt, 
the  diamond  always  leaves  a  minute  proportion  of  ash  of  a  yellowish 
colour  in  which  silica  and  oxide  of  iron  have  been  detected.  A  genuine 
diamond  may  be  known  by  its  combining  the  three  qualities  of  extreme 
hardness,  enabling  it  to  scratch  hardened  steel,  high  specific  gravity  (3*53), 
and  insolubility  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  ' 

Although  the  diamond,  when  preserved  from  contact  with  the  air,  may 
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be  heated  very  strongly  in  a  furnace,  without  suffering  any  change,  it  is 
not  proof  against  the  intense  heat  of  the  discharge  taking  place  between 
two  carbon  points  attached  to  the  terminal  wires  of  a  powerful  galvanic 
battery.  If  the  experiment  be  j)erformed  in  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air,  the 
diamond  becomes  converted  into  a  black  coke-like  mass  which  closely  re- 
sembles graphite  in  its  properties. 

Graphite  always  leaves  more  ash  than  the  diamond,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  with  particles  of  quartz,  and  some- 
times titanic  acid.  The  purest  specimens  are  those  of  compact  amor- 
phous graphite  from  Borrow  dale  in  Cumberland ;  an  inferior  variety,  im- 
ported from  Ceylon,  is  crystalline,  being  composed  of  hexagonal  plates. 
Graphite  is  obtained  artificially  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  :  in  some 
cases,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron  separates  in  cooling,  in  the 
form  of  crystalline  scales  of  graphite,  technically  called  kisli.  lu  the 
grey  variety  of  cast  iron  these  scales  of  graphite  are  diffused  through  the 
mass  of  the  metal,  and  are  left  undissolved  when  the  iron  is  dissolved  by 
an  acid. 

Graphite  is  far  more  useful  than  the  diamond,  for,  in  addition  to  its 
application  in  black-lead  pencils,  and  for  covering  the  surface  of  iron  in 
order  to  protect  it  from  rust,  it  is  largely  employed,  in  admixture  with 
clay,  for  the  fabrication  of  the  black  lead  crucibles  or  blue  pots,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  which  are  so  valuable  to  the  metallurgist,  for  their  power  of 
resisting  high  temperatures  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Graphite 
is  also  sometimes  employed  for  lubricating,  to  diminish  friction  in  ma- 
chinery, and  for  facing  or  imparting  a  line  glazed  surface  to  gunpowder. 

(Anthracite  and  the  other  varieties  of  coal  will  be  described  ia  a  sepa- 
rate section.) 

53.  Several  varieties  of  carbon,  obtained  by  artificial  processes,  are 
employed  in  the  arts.  The  most  important  of  these  are  lamp  black,  wood 
eliarcoal,  and  animal  charcoal, 

Lainp  black  approaches  more  nearly  in  composition  to  pure  carbon  than 
either  of  the  others,  and  is  the  soot  obtained  from  the  imperfect  combus- 
tion of  resinous  and  tarry  matters  (or  of  higlily  bituminous  coal),  from 
which  source  it  derives  the  small  quantities  of  resin,  of  nitrogen,  and  sul- 
phur which  it  contains.  The  uses  of  this  substance,  as  an  ingredient  of 
pigments,  of  printing-ink,  and  of  blacking,  depend  evidently  more  upon 
its  black  colour  than  upon  its  chemical  properties. 

Wood  charcoal  presents  more  features  which  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
chemist,  as  well  on  account  of  its  specific  properties,  as  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  method  adopted  for  obtaining  it,  upon  its  fitness  for  the 
particular  purpose  which  it  may  be  destined  to  serve. 

If  a  piece  of  wood  be  heated  in  an  ordinary  fire,  it  is  speedil3'^  con- 
sumed, with  the  exception  of  a  grey  ash  consisting  of  the  incombustible 
mineral  substances  which  it  contained  ;  if  the  experiment  were  performed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  wood  could  be 
collected,  these  would  be  found  to  consist  of  carbonic  acid  and  water ; 
woody  fibre  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  (CeH,pO„), 
and  when  it  is  burnt,  the  oxygen,  iii  conjunction  with  more  oxygen  de- 
rived from  the  air,  converts  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  into  carbonic  acid 
find  water.  But  if  the  wood  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end, 
it  will  be  found  impossible  to  reduce  it,  as  before,  to  an  ash,  for  a  mass  of 
charcoal  will  remain,  having  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  piece  of  wood ; 
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in  this  case,  the  oxygen  of  the  aii-  not  having  heen  allowed  free  access  to 
the  wood,  no  true  combustion  has  taken  place,  but  the  wood  has  under- 
gone destnictive  distillation,  that  is,  its  elements  have  arranged  them- 
selves, under  the  influence  of  the  high  temperature,  into  diflerent  forms 
of  combination,  for  the  most  part  simpler  in  their  chemical  composition  than 
the  wood  itself,  and  capable,  unlike  the  wood,  of  enduring  that  temperature 
without  decomposition ;  thus,  it  is  merely  an  exchange  of  an  unstable  for 
a  stable  equihbrium  of  the  particles  of  matter  composing  the  wood. 

(Definition. — Destructive  distillation  is  the  resolution  of  a  complex 
substance  into  simpler  forms  under  the  influence  of  heat,  out  of  contact 
with  air.) 

The  vapours  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube  will  be  found  acid 
to  blue  litmus  paper ;  they  have  a  peculiar  odour,  and  readily  take  fire 
on  contact  with  flame.  These  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  here- 
after, as  they  contain  some  very  useful  substances.  The  charcoal  which 
is  left  is  not  pure  carbon,  but  contains  considerable  quantities  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  with  a  little  nitrogen,  and  the  mineral  matter  or  ash"  of 
the  wood. 

When  the  charcoal  is  to  be  used  for  fuel,  it  is  generally  prepared  by 
a  process  in  which  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  a  portion 
of  the  wood  is  made  to  effect  the  charring  of  the  rest.  With  this  view 
the  billets  of  wood  are  built  up  into  a  heap  (fig.  58)  around  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  a  passage 
being  left  so  that  the  heap 
may  be  kindled  in  the  centre, 
This  mound  of  wood,  which 
is  generally  from  30  to  40  feet 
in  diameter,  is  closely  covered 
with  turf  and  sand,  except  for 
a  few  inches  around  the  base, 
where  it  is  left  uncovered  to 
give  vent  to  the  vapour  of 
water  expelled  from  the  wood  Fig.  58. -Charcoal  heap, 

m  the  fii'st  stage  of  the  process. 

When  the  heap  has  been  kindled  in  the  centre,  the  passage  left  for  this 
purpose  is  carefully  closed  up.  After  the  combustion  has  proceeded  for 
some  time,  and  it  is  judged  that 
tlie  wood  is  perfectly  dried,  the 
open  space  at  the  base  is  also 
closed,  and  the  heap  left  to 
smoulder  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
when  the  wood  is  perfectly  car- 
bonised. 

Upon  an  average,  22  parts  of 
charcoal  are  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cess from  100  of  wood. 

A  far  more  economical  process 
for  preparing  charcoal  from  wood 
consists  in  heating  it  in  a  perfor- 
ated iron  case  or  slip  (F,  fig.  59) 
placed  in  an  iron  retort  A,  from 
which  the  gases  and  vapours  are 

conducted  by  the  pipe  L  into  the  furnace  B,  where  they  are  consumed. 


Fig.  69.— Charcoal  retort. 
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On  the  small  scale,  the  operation  may  be  conducted  in  a  glass 
retort,  as  shown  in  fig.  60,  where  the  water,  tar,  and  naphtha  are  deposited 
in  the  globular  receiver,  and  the  inflammable  gases  are  collected  over  water. 

The  infusibility  of  the  charcoal  left  by  wood  accounts  for  its 
very  great  porosity,  upon  which  some  of  its  most  remarkable  and 
useful  properties  depend.  The  aijplioation  of  charcoal  for  the  purpose 
of  "  sweetening "  fish  and  other  food  in  a  state  of  incipient  putre- 
faction has  long  been  practised,  and  more  recently  charcoal  has 
been  employed  for  deodorising  all  kinds  of  putrefymg  and  ofi'ensive 
animal  or  vegetable  matter.  This  property  of  charcoal  depends  upon 
its  power  of  absorbing  into  its  pores  very  considerable  quantities  of 
the  gases,  especially  of  those  wliich  are  easily  absorbed  by  water.  Thus, 
one  cubic  inch  of  charcoal  is  capable  of  absorbing  about  100  cubic 
inches  of  ammonia  gas  and  50  cubic  inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
both  which  are  conspicuous  among  the  offensive  results  of  putrefac- 
tion.   This  condensation  of  gases  by  charcoal  is  a  mechanical  eft'ect,  and 

does  not  involve  a  chemical 
combination  of  the  charcoal 
with  the  gas ;  it  is  exhibited 
most  powerfully  by  charcoal 
which  has  been  recently 
heated  to  redness  in  a  closed 
vessel,  and  cooled  out  of  con- 
tact with  air  by  plunging  it 
under  mercury.  Eventually 
tlie  ofi'ensive  gases  absorbed 
by  the  charcoal  are  chemi- 
cally acted  on  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  in  its  pores.  A  cubic  inch  of  wood  charcoal  absorbs  nearly  10 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  and  when  the  charcoal  containing  the  gas  thus 
condensed,  is  presented  to  another  gas  which  is  capable  of  undergoing 
oxidation,  this  latter  gas  is  oxidised  and  converted  into  inodorous  pro- 
ducts. Thus,  if  charcoal  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  containing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  it  condenses  within  its  pores  both  this  gas  and 


Fig.  61.  Fig.  62. 


the  atmospheric  oxygen,  which  then  converts  the  hydrogen  into  water 
(H.p)  and  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  (SO3). 

The  great  iiorosity  of  wood  oliarconl  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  nttacliing  a  jiiece  ol" 
lead  to  a  stick  of  cliarcoal  (fig.  01),  so  as  to  sink  it  in  a  cylindi-r  of  water,  which  is 


Fig.  60. — Distillation  of  wood. 
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then  placed  undoi;  the  reccivor  of  tlie  air-pump.  On  exhausting  the  an-,  innumerable 
bubbles  will  start  from  the  pores  of  the  charcoal,  causing  brisk  eft'ervescenco.  If  a 
glass  tube  16  or  18  inches  long  be  thoroughly  filled  witli  ammonia  gas  (fig.  62),  sup- 
ported in  a  trough  containing  mercury,  and  a  small  stick  of  recently  calcined  char- 
coal introduced  tlirough  the  mercmy  into  the  tube,  the  charcoal  will  absorb  the 
ammonia  so  rapidly  that  the  mercury  will  soon  be  forced  up  and  fill  the  tube, 
carrying  the  charcoal  up  with  it.  On  removing  the  charcoal,  and  placing  it  upon 
the  hand,  a  sensation  of  cold  will  be  perceived  from  the  rajiid  escape  of  ammonia, 
perceptible  by  its  odour. 

By  exposing  a  fragment  of  recently  calcined  wood-charcoal  under  a  jar  filled  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  for  a  few  minutes,  so  that  it  may  become  saturated  with 
the  gas,  and  then  covering  it  with  a  jar  of  oxygen,  the  latter  gas  will  act  upon 
the  former  with  such  energy  that  the  charcoal  will  burst  into  vivid  combustion. 
The  jar  must  not  be  closed  air-tight  at  the  bottom,  or  the  sudden  expansion  may 
burst  it.  Charcoal  in  powder  exposed  in  a  porcelain  crucible  may  also  be  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way.  It  should  be  pretty  strongly  heated  in  the  covered  cru- 
cible, and  allowed  to  become  nearly  cool  before  being  exposed  to  the  hydrosulphuric 
acid. 

Charcoal  prepared  from  hard  woods  absorbs  the  largest  volume  of  gas.  Thus 
logwood  charcoal  has  been  found  to  absorb  111  times  its  volume  of  ammoniacal 
gas.  Charcoal  made  from  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  even  more  absorbent, 
although  its  pores  are  quite  invisible,  and  its  fracture  exhibits  a  semi-metallic 
lustre. 

As  the  gases  which,  are  evolved  in  putrefaction  are  of  a  poisonous  cha- 
racter, the  power  of  wood  charcoal  to  remove  them  acquires  great  practical 
importance,  and  is  applied  in  very  many  cases ;  the  charcoal  in  coarse 
powder  is  thickly  strewn  over  matters  from  which  the  efiSuvium  proceeds, 
or  is  exposed  in  shallow  trays  to  the  air  to  he  sweetened,  as  in  the  Avards 
of  hospitals,  &g.  It  has  even  heen  placed  in  a  flat  box  of  wire  gauze  to 
he  fixed  as  a  ventQator  before  a  wiudow  through  which  the  contaminated 
air  might  have  access,  and  respirators  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
have  been  found  to  afford  protection  against  poisonous  gases  and  vapours. 
The  ventilating  openings  of  sewers  in  the  streets  are  also  fitted  with 
cases  containing  charcoal  for  the  same  purpose.  "Water  is  often  filtered 
through  charcoal  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  noxious  and  putrescent 
organic  matters  which  it  sometimes  contains.  For  all  such  uses  the  char- 
coal should  have  been  recently  heated  to  redness  in  a  covered  vessel  in 
order  to  expel  the  moisture  which  it  at- 
tracts when  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  the 
charcoal  which  has  lost  its  power  of  absorp- 
tion will  be  found  to  regain  it  in  great 
measure  when  heated  to  redness. 

This  power  of  absorption  which  char- 
coal possesses  is  not  confined  to  gases, 
for  many  liquid  and  solid  substances 
are  capable  of  being  removed  by  that 
agent  from  their  solution  in  water.  This 
is  most  readUy  traced  in  the  case  of 
substances  which  impart  a  colour  to  the 
solution,  such  colour  being  often  removed 
by  the  charcoal ;  if  port  wine  or  infusion  of 
logwood  be  shaken  with  powdered  charcoal 
(especially  if  the  latter  has  been  recently 
heated  to  redness  in  a  closed  crucible),  Fig.  63.— Filtration, 

the  liquid,  when  filtered  through  blot- 
ting-paper (fig.  63),  will  be  found  to  have  lost  its  colour ;  the  colouring 
matter,  however,  seems  merely  to  have  adhered  to  the  charcoal,  for 
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it  may  be  extracted  from  tlie  latter  by  treatment  with  a  weak  alkaline 
liquid. 

The  deculorising  power  of  wood  charcoal  is  very  feeble  in  comparison 
with  that  possessed  by  bone-black  or  animal  charcoal,  which  is 
obtained  by  heating  bones  in  vessels  from  which  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded. Bones  are  composed  of  about  one-third  of  animal  and  two- 
thirds  of  mineral  substances,  the  latter  including  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  amounts  to  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  bone,  and  a  little 
carbonate  of  lime.  When  bone  is  heated,  as  in  a  retort,  so  that  air  is 
not  allowed  to  have  free  access  to  it,  the  animal  matter  undergoes 
destructive  distillation,  its  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen — assuming  other  forms,  the  greater  part  of  the  three  last  elements, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  carbon,  escaping  in  different  gaseous  and 
vaporous  products,  while  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  carbon  remains 
behind,  intimately  mixed  with  the  earthy  ingredients  of  the  bone,  and 
constituting  the  substance  known  as  animal  charcoal.  The  great  differ- 
ence between  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  bone  and  of 
wood  deserves  a  passing  notice.  If  a  fragment  of  bone  or  a  shaving  of 
horn  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  the  vapours  which  are 
evolved  will  be  found  strongly  alkaline  to  test-papers,  while  those  fur- 
nished by  the  wood  were  acid ;  this  difference  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly 
to  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  bone,  wood  being  nearly  free  from  that 
element ;  it  will  be  found  to  hold  good  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  results 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  containing 
much  nitrogen  are  alkaline,  from  the  presence  of  ammonia  (NHg)  and 
similar  compounds,  while  those  furnished  by  non-nitrogenised  substances 
possess  acid  characters :  the  peculiar  odour  which  is  emitted  by  the  heated 
bone  is  characteristic,  and  affords  us  a  test  by  which  to  distinguish 
roughly  between  nitrogenised  and  non-nitrogenised  bodies. 

An.  examination  of  the  charred  mass  remaining  as  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  action  of  heat  upon  bone,  shows  it  to  contain  much  less  carbon 
than  that  furnished  by  wood,  for  the  bone-charcoal  contains  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  its  weight  of  phosphate  (with  a  little  carbonate)  of  lime ;  the 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  so  large  an  amount  of  eartliy  matter  must 
be  to  extend  the  particles  of  carbon  over  a  larger  space,  and  thus  to  ex- 
pose a  greater  surface  for  the  adhesion  of  colouring  matters,  (tc.  This 
may  partly  help  to  explain  the  very  great  superiority  of  bone-black  to 
wood  charcoal  as  a  decolorising  agent,  and  the  explanation  derives  support 
from  the  circumstance,  that  when  animal  charcoal  is  deprived  of  its  earthy 
matter,  for  chemical  uses,  by  washing  with  hydrochloric  acid,  its  decolor- 
ising power  is  very  considerably  reduced.  The  application  of  this  variety 
of  charcoal  is  not  confined  to  the  chemical  laboratory,  but  extends  to 
manufacturing  processes.  The  sugar-refiner  decolorises  his  syrup  by  filter- 
ing it  through  a  layer  of  animal  charcoal,  and  the  distiller  employs  char- 
coal to  remove  the  empyreumatic  oils  with  which  distilled  spirits  are 
frequently  contaminated. 

Carbon  is  remarkable,  among  elementary  bodies,  for  its  indisposition  to 
enter  directly  into  combination  with  the  other  elements,  whence  it  follow.^ 
that  most  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  have  to  be  obtained  by  indirect 
processes.  This  element  appears,  indeed,  to  be  incapable  of  uniting  with 
any  other  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  this  circumstance  is  occasion- 
ally turned  to  useful  account,  as  when  tlie  ends  of  wooden  stakes  are 
charred  before  being  plunged  into  the  earth,  when  the  action  of  the 
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atmospheric  oxygen,  which,  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  would  be  very 
active  in  efi'ecting  the  decay  of  the  wood,  is  resisted  by  the  charcoal  into 
wliich  the  external  layer  has  been  converted.  The  employment  of  black- 
lead  to  protect  metallic  surfaces  from  rust  is  another  application  of 
the  same  principle.  At  a  high  temperature,  however,  carbon  combines 
readily  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  with  some  of  the  metals,  and  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  even  with  hydrogen.  The  teadency  of  carbon  to 
combine  with  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  heat,  is  shown  when  a  piece 
of  charcoal  is  strongly  heated  at  one  point,  when  the  carbon  at  this  point 
at  once  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air  (forming  car- 
bonic acid),  and  the  heat  developed  by  this  combustion  raises  the  neigh- 
bouring particles  of  carbon  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  element  unites 
with  oxygen,  and  thus  the  combustion  is  gradually  propagated  throughout 
the  mass,  which  is  ultimately  converted  entirely  into  carbonic  acid  gas, 
nothing  remaining  but  the  white  ash,  composed  of  the  mineral  substances 
derived  from  the  wood  employed  for  preparing  the  charcoal.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  if  charcoal  had  been  a  better  conductor  of  heat,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  easily  Idndled,  since  the  heat  applied  to  any  point  of 
the  mass  would  have  been  rapidly  diffused  over  its  whole  bulk,  and  this 
point  could  not  have  attained  the  high  temperature  requisite  for  its 
ignition,  until  the  whole  mass  had  been  heated  nearly  to  the  same  degree ; 
this  is  actually  found  to  be  the  case  in  charcoal  which  has  been  very 
strongly  heated  (out  of  contact  with  air),  when  its  conducting  power  is 
greatly  improved,  and  it  kindles  with  very  great  difficulty.  The  calorific 
■value  of  carbon  is  represented  by  the  number  8080,  that  is,  1  gr.  of  car- 
bon, when  burnt  so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid,  is  capable  of  raising  8080 
grs.  of  water  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C. 

A  given  weight  of  charcoal  will  produce  twice  as  much  available  heat 
as  an  equal  weight  of  wood,  since  the  former  contains  more  actual  fuel 
and  less  oxygen,  and  much  of  the  heat  evolved  by  the  wood  is  absorbed 
or  rendered  latent  in  the  steam  and  other  vapours  which  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  heat  upon  it.  The  attraction  possessed  by  carbon  for  oxygen 
at  a  high  temperature,  is  turned  to  account  in  metallurgic  operations,  when 
coal  and  charcoal  are  employed  for  extracting  the  metals  from  their  com- 
pounds with  oxygen.* 

The  unchangeable  solidity  of  carbon  is  another  remarkable  feature.  It 
is  stated  that  some  approach  has  been  made,  at  extremely  high  tempera- 
tures, to  the  fusion  and  vaporisation  of  carlaon,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  fairly  established  that  this  element  is  able  to  exist  in  any  other 
than  the  solid  form.  Nor  can  any  substance  be  found  by  the  aid  of 
which  carbon  may  be  brought  into  the  liquid  form  by  the  process  of 
solution,  for  although  charcoal  gradually  disappears  when  boiled  witli 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  it  does  not  undergo  a  simple  solution,  but  is 
converted,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  into  carbonic  acid. 

The  very  striking  difference  in  properties  exhibited  by  diamond,  grapliite, 
and  charcoal  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  consist  of  dissimilar  carbon- 
molecules.  The  investigation  of  the  specific  heats  (see  p.  1 0)  of  these  three 
varieties  affords  some  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  diamond  molecule 
consists  of  four  atoms,  the  graphite  molecule  of  three  atoms,  and  the 
charcoal  molecule  of  two  atoms  of  carbon. 

*  Easily  reducible  oxides,  such  as  oxide  of  lead,  give  carlioiiic  acid  when  heated  with 
cliarcoal;  2PbO  +  C  =  Pb^  +  00,,  but  oxides  wliich  are  not  easily  reducible  such  as 
oxide  of  zinc,  give  carbonic  oxide  ;  ZnO  +  C  =  CO  +  Zn.  '  ' 
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54.  Coal. — The  various  substances  wliicli  are  classed  together  under 
the  name  of  coal  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  carbon  as  a  largely 
predominant  constituent,  associated  with  smaller  quantities  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  certain  mineral  matters  which  compose  the 
ash.  Coal  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  a  peculiar  decomposition  or 
fermentation  of  buried  vegetable  matter,  resulting  in  the  separation  of  a 
large  proportion  of  its  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  marsh-gas  (CHJ  and 
similar  compounds,  and  of  its  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  (COJ, 
the  carbon  accumulating  in  the  residue.  Thus,  cellulose  (C^Hj^Oj),  which 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  woody  fibre,  might  be  imagined  to  decompose 
according  to  the  equation  2GJI^fi.  =  5CIIj  +  5CO2  +  C^,  and  the 
occurrence  of  marsh-gas,  and  of  the  petroleum  hydrocarbons  of  similar 
composition,  as  well  as  of  carbonic  acid,  in  connection  with  deposits  of 
coal,  supports  this  account  of  its  formation.  Marsh-gas  and  carbonic 
acid  are  the  ordinary  products  of  the  fermentation  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  a  spontaneous  carbonisation  is  often  witnessed  in  the  "heating"  of 
damp  hay.  But  just  as  the  action  of  heat  upon  wood  produces  a  charcoal 
containing  small  quantities  of  the  other  organic  elements,  so  the  carbon- 
ising process  by  which  the  plants  have  been  transformed  into  coal,  has 
left  behind  some  of  the  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen ;  the  last,  as  well 
probably  as  a  little  of  the  sulphur,  having  been  derived  from  the  vegetable 
albumen  and  similar  substances  which  are  always  present  in  plants.  The 
chief  part  of  the  sulphur  is  generally  present  in  the  form  of  iron  pyrites, 
derived  from  some  extraneous  source.  The  examination  of  a  peat-bog  is 
very  instructive  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  coal,  as  affording  ex- 
amples of  vegetable  matter  in  every  stage  of  decomposition,  from  that  in 
which  the  organised  structure  is  still  clearly  visible,  to  the  black  carbon- 
aceous mass  which  only  requires  consolidation  by  pressure  in  order  to 
resemble  a  true  coal. 

The  three  principal  varieties  of  coal, — lignite,  bituminous  coal,  and 
anthracite — present  us  with  the  material  in  different  stages  of  carbonisa- 
tion ;  the  lignite,  or  brown  coal,  presenting  indications  of  organised  struc- 
ture, and  containing  considerable  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
while  anthracite  often  contains  little  else  than  carbon  and  the  mineral 
matter  or  ash.  The  following  table  shows  the  progressive  diminution  in 
the  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  passage  from  wood  to 
anthracite : — 


The  combustion  of  coal  is  a  somewhat  complex  process,  in  consequence 
of  the  re-arrangement  which  its  elements  undergo  when  the  coal  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  heat. 

As  soon  as  a  flame  is  applied  to  kindle  the  coal,  the  heated  portion 
undergoes  destructive  distillation,  evolving  various  combustible  gases  and 
vapours,  which  take  fire  and  convey  the  heat  to  remoter  portions  of  the 
coal.  Whilst  the  elements  of  the  exterior  portion  of  coal  are  undergoing 
combustion,  the  heat  thus  evolved  is  submitting  the  interior  of  the  mass 
to  destructive  distillation,  resulting  in  tlie  production  of  various  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrogen.    Some  of  these  products,  such  as  marsh- 


Wood, 
Peat,  . 
Lignite, 


Bituminous  coal. 
Anthracite,  . 


Carbon. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Hydrogen. 


12-18 
9-85 
8-37 
6-12 
2-84 


Oxygen. 
83-07 
55-67 
42-42 
21  -23 
1-74 
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gas  (CH|)  and  defiant  gas  (CoH.,),  burn  without  smoke ;  while  others, 
like  benzole  (C,)!!,.)  and  naphthaline  (Cj„Hg),  which  contain  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cai-bon,  undergo  partial  combustion,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbon,  not  meeting  with  enough  heated  oxygen  in  the  vicinity 
to  biu'n  it  entu'ely,  escapes  in  a  very  finely  divided  state  as  smoke  or 
soot,  which  is  deposited  in  the  chimney,  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  small  quantities  of  other  products  of  the  distillation  of 
coal.  Wlien  the  gas  has  been  expelled  from  the  coal,  there  remains  a 
mass  of  coke  or  cinder,  which  burns  with  a  steady  glow  until  the  whole 
of  its  carbon  is  consumed,  and  leaves  an  ash,  consisting  of  the  mineral 
substances  present  in  the  coal.  The  final  results  of  the  perfect  combus- 
tion of  coal  would  be  carbonic  acid  (CO^),  water  (H^O),  nitrogen,  a  little 
sulphurous  acid  (SO^),  and  ash.  The  production  of  smoke  in  a  furnace 
supplied  with  coal  may  be  prevented  by  charging  the  coal  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time  in  front  of  the  fire,  so  that  the  highly  carbonaceous 
vapours  must  come  in  contact  with  a  large  volume  of  heated  air  before 
reaching  the  chimney.  In  arrangements  for  consuming  the  smoke,  hot 
air  is  judiciously  admitted  at  the  back  of  the  fire,  in  order  to  meet  and 
consume  the  heated  carbonaceous  particles  before  they  pass  into  the 
chimney. 

The  difierence  in  the  composition  of  the  several  varieties  of  coal  gives 
rise  to  a  great  difference  in  their  mode  of  burning. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  representative  speci- 
mens of  the  four  principal  varieties  : — 


Composition  of  Coal. 

Lignite. 

Bituminous 
Coal. 

Wigan  Cannel. 

Anthracite 

Carbon, 

66-32 

78-57 

80-06 

90-39 

Hydrogen,  . 

5-63 

5-29 

5-53 

3-28 

Nitrogen,  . 

0-56 

1-84 

2-12 

0-83 

Oxygen, 

22-86 

12-88 

8-09 

2-98 

Sulphur, 
Ash,*  . 

2-36 

0-39 

1-50 

0-91 

2-27 

1-03 

2-70 

1-61 

■100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

The  lignites  furnish  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gas  under  the  action  of 
heat,  and  therefore  burn  with  more  flame  than  the  other  varieties, 
leaving  a  coke  which  retains  the  form  of  the  original  coal ;  while  bitumi- 
nous coal  softens  and  cakes  together, — a  useful  property,  since  it  allows 
even  the  dust  of  such  coal  to  be  burnt,  if  the  fire  be  judiciously  managed. 
Anthracite  [stone  coal  or  Welsh  coal)  is  much  less  easily  combustible 
than  either  of  the  others,  and,  since  it  yields  but  little  gas  when  heated, 
it  usually  burns  with  little  flame  or  smoke.  This  variety  of  coal  is  so 
compact  that  it  will  not  usually  burn  in  ordinary  grates,  but  is  much 
employed  for  furnaces. 

55.  Carbon  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions 
forming  the  compounds  known  as  carbonic  oxide  and,  carbonic  acid  tlm 
composition  of  which  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


*  The  ash  of  coal  consists  chielly  of  silica,  alumina,  ami  puro.xiile  of  in 
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Oxides  of  Carbon. 


Parts  by  weight. 

C 

0 

Carbonic  oxide, 

CO, 

12 

16 

Carbonic  acid, 

.  CO,, 

12 

32 

Carbonic  Acid. 

CO2  =  44  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols. 

56.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  carbonic  acid  is  a  component 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  usually  contains  about  foui  volumes  of  carbonic 
acid  in  10,000  volumes  of  air.  This  carbonic  acid  is  chiefly  formed  by 
the  operation  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  in  supporting  combustion  and 
respiration. 

All  substances  used  as  fuel  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbon,  which, 
in  the  act  of  combustion,  combines  with  the  oxygen,  and  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  process  of  respiration,  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed  from  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  different  portions  of  the  animal  frame  to  which 
oxygen  is  conveyed  by  the  blood,  having  been  taken  up  by  the  latter  in 
passing  through  the  lungs,  where  it  gives  out,  in  exchange  for  the  oxygen, 
a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  union  of  a  former  supply  of 
oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  the  different  organs  to  which  the  blood  is 
supplied,  and  which,  as  they  are  constantly  corroded  and  destroyed  by 
this  oxidising  action  of  the  blood,  are  repaired  by  the  supply  of  food  taken 
into  the  body.  This  conversion  of  the  carbon  of  the  organs  into  carbonic 
acid  will  be  again  referred  to ;  it  will  be  at  once  evident  that  it  must  be 
concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  animal  heat. 

The  leaves  of  plants,  under  the  influence  of  light,  have  the  power  of 
decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  the  carbon  of  which  is 
applied  to  the  production  of  vegetable  compounds  forming  portions  of  the 
organism  of  the  plant,  and  when  this  dies,  the  carbon  is  restored,  after 
a  lapse  of  time  more  or  less  considerable,  to  the  atmosphere,  in  the  same 
form,  namely,  that  of  carbonic  acid,  in  which  it  originally  existed  there. 
If  the  plant  should  have  been  consumed  as  food  by  animals,  its  carbon 
wHl  have  been  eventually  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  respiration ; 
the  use  of  the  plant  as  fuel,  either  soon  after  its  death  (wood),  or  after 
the  lapse  of  time  has  converted  it  into  coal,  will  also  consign  its  carbon 
to  the  air  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  Even  if  the  plant  be  left  to  decay, 
this  process  involves  a  slow  conversion  of  its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.* 

Putrefaction  and  fermentation  are  also  very  important  processes  con- 
cerned in  restoring  to  the  air,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  the  carbon 
contained  in  dead  vegetable  and  animal  matter.    Although,  in  a  popular 

*  In  the  dark,  according  to  Boussingault,  plants  evolve  cavhonic  acid.  He  found  that 
a  sf]iiare  metre  (39-37  inches  square)  ol'  oleander  leaves  decomposed,  in  sunliglit,  on  an 
aveinge,  1-108  litre  (67-6  cubic  inches)  of  carbonic  acid  every  hour  ;  whilst  the  same  extent 
of  leaf,  in  the  dark,  emitted  0-07  litre  (4-27  cubic  inches)  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  hour. 
Even  nnder  the  influence  of  light,  flowers  have  been  found  to  absorb  oxygen  and  evolve 
carbonic  acid. 
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sense,  these  two  processes  are  distinct,  yet  their  chemical  operation  is  of 
the  same  kind,  consisting  in  the  resolution  of  a  complex  substance  into 
simpler  forms,  produced  by  contact  with  some  other  substance  in  a  state  of 
chemical  change.  The  discussion  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  process  (which  is  even  now  somewhat  obscm*e) 
would  be  premature  at  this  stage,  and  it  will  suffice 
for  the  present  to  state  that  carbonic  acid  is  one  of 
the  simpler  forms  into  which  the  carbon  is  con- 
verted by  the  metamorphosis  which  ensues  so 
quickly  upon  the  death  of  animals  and  vegetables. 

The  production  of  carbonic  acid  in  combustion,  respira- 
tion, and  fermentation,  may  be  very  easily  proved  by  experi- 
ment. If  a  dry  bottle  be  placed  over  a  burning  wax  taper 
standing  on  tlie  table,  the  sides  of  the  bottle  will  be  covered 
with  dew  from  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  wax ; 
and  if  a  little  "clear  lime-water  be  shaken  in  the  bottle, 
the  milky  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  will  indicate  the  for- 
mation of  the  carbonic  acid. 

By  aiTanging  two  bottles,  as  represented  in  fig.  64,  and 
inspiring  through  the  tube  A,  air  wiU  bubble  through  the 
lime-water  in  B,  before  entering  the  lungs,  and  will 


Fig.  61 


then  be  found  to  contain  too  little  carbonic  acid  to  produce  a  milkiness,  but  on 
expiring  the  air,  it  will  bubble  through  C,  and  will  render  tlie  lime-water  in  this 
bottle  very  distinctly  turbid. 

If  a  little  sugar  be  dissolved  in  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  warm  (not  hot) 
water,  in  the  flask  A  (fig.  65),  and  a  little  dried  yeast,  previously  rubbed  down  with 
water,  added,  fermentation  will  commence  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  less,  and 
carbonic  acid  may  be  collected  in  the  jar  B. 

57.  In  the  mineral  kingdom,  free  carbonic  acid  is  pretty  abundant. 
The  gas  issues  from  the 
earth  in  some  places  in 
considerable  quantity,  as 
at  Nauheim,  where  there 
is  said  to  be  a  spring  ex- 
haling about  1,000,000 
lbs.  of  the  gas  annually. 
Many  spring  waters,  those 
of  Seltzer  and  Pyrmont, 
for  example,  are  very 
highly  charged  with  the 
gas. 

But  it  occurs  in  far  larger 
quantity  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination with  lime,  form- 
ing the  immense  deposits 
of  limestone,  marble,  and 
chalk,  which  compose  so 


Fig.  65. 


large  a  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  globe.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  also  met 
witli  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Fish  shells  and  pearls  contain  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  weight  of  this  substance,  whilst  egg-shells  contain  as  much 
as  nine-tenths  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  lime-stone  (CaO.CO.,)  forms  the 
object  of  the  process  of  7mc  htirning,  by  Avhich  the  large  supply  of  lime 
(CaO)  is  obtained  lor  building  and  other  purposes.  But  if  it  be  required 
to  obtain  the  carbonic  acid  without  regard  to  the  lime,  it  is  better  to 
decompose  the  carbonate  of  lime  with  an  acid. 
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Preparation  of  carbonic  acid. — Tlie  form  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
tbe  nature  of  the  acid  employed,  are  by  no  means  matters  of  indifference. 
If  dilute  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  upon  fragments  of  marble,  tbe  effer- 
vescence which  occurs  at  first  soon  ceases,  for  the  surface  of  tbe  marble 
becomes  coated  with  tbe  nearly  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  by  which  it  is 
protected  from  the  further  action  of  the  acid — 

CaO.CO,   +   Hp.  SO,  =   CaO.SO^  -t-   H.O   +  CO,. 

MarMe.    "  Sulph  uric  acid.         Sulpliate  of  lime. 

if  the  marble  be  finely  powdered,  or  if  powdered  chalk  be  employed,  each 
particle  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  wUl  be  acted  upon.  When  lumps  of 
carbonate  of  lime  are  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid,  there  is  no  danger 
that  any  wiU  escape  the  action  of  the  acid,  for  the  chloride  of  calcium 
produced  is  one  of  the  most  soluble  salts— 

CaO.CO,    +    2HC1    =    CaCl,    +    H,0    -t-  .CO,. 

Marble.         Hydrochloric  acid.  ^ca?ctam°^ 

Tor  the  ordinary  purposes  of  experiment,  carbonic  acid  is  most  easily 

obtained  by  the  action  of  dUuted  hydro- 
chloric acid  upon  smaU  fragments  of  marble 
(fig.  66),  the  latter  being  covered  with  water, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  poured  in  through  the 
funnel-tube.  The  gas  may  be  collected  by 
downward  displacement. 

58.  Properties  of  carbonic  acid. — Car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  invisible,  lilte  the  gases 
abeady  examined,  but  is  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  pungent  odour,  as  is  perceived 
in  soda-water.  It  is  more  than  baK  as  heavy 
again  as  atmospheric  air,  its  specific  gravity  being  1-529,  which  causes 


Fig.  66.- 


-Preparation  of  carbonic 
acid. 


Fig.  67. 

its  accumulation  near  the  floor  of  such  confined  spaces  as  tbe  Grotto 
del  Cane,  where  it  issues  from  fissures  in  the  rock. 

The  high  spcuilic  gravity  of  cai'bouic  acid  may  be  shown  by  pomiug  it  into  a  light 
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jar  attached  to  a  balance,  and  counterpoised  by  a  weight  in  the  opposite  scale 
(tig.  67). 

Another  lavourite  illustration  consists  in  floating  a  soap-bubble  on  the  surface  of  a 
layer  of  the  gas  generated  in  tlie  large  jar  (lig.  68),  by  pouring  diluted  sulphuric  aciid 
upon  a  few  ounces  of  chalk  made  into  a  thin  creain  witli  water. 

if  a  small  balloon,  made  of  collodion,  be  placed  in  the  jar  A  (fig.  69),  it  will  ascend 
on  the  admission  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  tube  B. 


Fig.  68. 


Fig.  69. 

If  stnouldering  brown  paper  be  held  at  the  mouth  of  a  jar,  like  that  in  fig,  69,  the 
smoke  will  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  will  sink  with  it  on  re- 
moving the  .stopper. 

The  power  ■vvhich  carbonic  acid  possesses  of  extinguisliing  flame  is  very 
important,  and  has  received  practical 
application  in  the  case  of  burning 
mines  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
flooded  with  water.*  Many  attempts 
have  also  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  employ  this  gas  for  subduing 
ordinary  conflagrations,  but  their  suc- 
cess has  hitherto  been  very  partial.  It 
wiU  be  remembered  that  pure  nitro- 
gen is  also  capable  of  extinguishing 
the  flame  of  a  taper,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  gas  may  be  present  in  air 
without  affecting  the  flame,  whereas  a 
taper  is  extinguished  in  air  containing 
one-eighth  of  its  volume  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  is  sensibly  diminished  in 
brilliancy  by  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  gas. 

The  power  of  extinguishing  flame,  con- 
joined with  the  high  density  of  carbonic  Fig.  70. 
acid,  admit  of  some  very  interesting  illustrations. 

*  All  gases  which  take  no  part  in  combustion  may  oxtinguisli  (lame,  even  in  the  presence 
of  air,  by  absorbing  heat  and  reducing  the  temperature  below  the  buruing-point. 
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Carbonic  acid  may  be  poured  from  some  distance  upon  a  candle,  and  will  extin- 
guish it  at  once. 

A  large  torch  of  blazing  tow  may  be  plunged  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  jar,  fig.  68. 

Carbonic  acid  may  be  raised  in  a  glass  bucket  (iig. 
70)  from  a  large  jar,  and  poured  into  another  jar, 
the  air  in  which  has  been  previously  tested  with  a 
tajier. 

A  wire  stand  mth  several  tapers  fixed  at  different 
levels  may  be  placed  in  the  jar  A,  fig.  71,  and  carbonic 
acid  gradually  admitted  through  a  flexible  tube  con- 
nected with  the  neck  of  the  jar,  from  the  cistern  B, 
a  hole  in  the  cover  of  which  allows  air  to  enter  it  as 
the  gas  flows  out ;  the  flame  of  each  taper  will  gradually 
expire  as  the  surface  of  the  carbonic  acid  rises  in  the 

A  jar  of  oxygen  may  be  placed  over  ajar  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  shown  in  fig.  53,  and  a  taper  let  down  through 
the  oxygen,  in  which  it  will  burn  brilliantly,  into  the 
carbonic  acid,  which  extinguishes  it,  and  if  it  be  quickly 
raised  again  into  the  oxygen,  it  will  reldndle  with  a 
slight  detonation.  This  alternate  extinction  and 
rekindling  may  be  repeated  several  times. 


Fig.  71. 


On  account  of  tliis  extinguisliing  power  of  carbonic  acid,  a  taper  cannot 
continue  to  burn  in  a  confined  portion  of  air  untU 
it  has  exhausted  the  oxygen,  but  only  until  its 
combustion  has  produced  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  to  extinguish  the  flame.* 


FiK.  72. 


To  demonstrate  this,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the 
circumstance  that  phosphorus  will  continue  to  bum  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid.  Upon  the  stand  A  (fig.  72) 
a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  is  placed,  and  a  taper  is 
attached  to  the  stand  by  a  wire.  The  cork  B  fits  air-tight 
into  the  jar,  and  carries  a  piece  of  copper  wire  bent  so 
that  it  may  be  heated  by  the  flame  of  the  taper.  A  little  water  is  poured  into  the 
plate  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  fresh  air.    If  the  taper  be  kindled,  and  the  jar 

placed  over  it,  the  flame  will  soon  die  out ; 
and  on  moving  the  jar  so  that  the  hot  wire 
may  touch  the  phosphorus,  its  combustion 
will  show  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
oxygen  still  remains. 

In  the  same  manner,  an  animal  can 
breathe  a  confined  portion  of  air  only 
until  he  has  charged  it  with  so  much 
carbonic  acid  that  the  hurtful  efiect  of 
this  gas  begins  to  be  felt,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oxygen  still  remaining. 

If  the  air  contained  in  the  jar  A  (fig.  73), 
standing  over  water,  be  breathed  two  or  three 
times  through  the  tube  B,  a  painful  sense  of 
oppression  will  soon  be  felt  in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
air  may  thus  be  charged  with  10  vols,  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  100  vols.,  the  oxygen  becoming 
reduced  to  about  one  half  its  original  quantity. 
By  immersing  a  deflagrating  spoon  C,  contain- 
ing a  piece  of  burning  jihosphorus,  and  havhig 
alighted  taper  attached,  it  may  be  shown  that  although  there  is  enough  cai-bonic  acid 

*  When  the  taper  is  extinguished,  the  air  contains,  in  100  vols.  18|  vols,  of  oxygen,  and 
2i  vols.  o£  carbonic  acid  gas. 


Fig.  73. 
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to  extinguish  the  taper,  the  oxygen  is  not  exhausted,  for  the  phosphorus  continues 
to  burn  rapidly. 

Carbonic  acid  is  not  poisonous  Avhen  talcon  into  tlio  stomach,  but  acts 
most  injuriously  when  breathed,  by  offering  an  obstacle  to  that  escape  of 
carbonic  acid,  by  diffusion,  from  the  blood  of  the  venous  circulation  in 
the  lungs,  and  its  consequent  replacement  by  the  oxygen  necessary  to 
arterial  blood.  Any  hindrance  to  this  interchange  must  impede  respira- 
tion, and  such  hindrance  would,  of  course,  be  afforded  by  carbonic  acid 
present  in  the  air  inhaled,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  The  difference 
in  constitution  and  temperament  in  individuals  makes  it  impossible  that 
any  exact  general  rule  should  be  laid  down  as  to  the  precise  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  which  may  be  present  in  air  without  injury  to  respiration, 
but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  breathe  for  any 
length  of  time  in  air  containing  more  than  -roV'o^^  (^'^  P^^  cent.)  of  its 
volume  of  carbonic  acid. 

There  appears  to  be  no  immediate  danger,  however,  until  the  carbonic 
acid  amounts  to  ^-^th.  (0'5  per  cent.),  when  most  persons  are  attacked  by 
the  langour  and  headache  attending  the  action  of  this  gas.  A  larger  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  produces  insensibility,  and  air  containing  y^th.  of 
its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  causes  suffocation.  The  danger  in  entering  old 
wells,  cellars,  and  other  confined  places,  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
this  gas,  either  exhaled  from  the  earth  or  produced  by  decay  of  organic 
matter.  The  ordinary  test  applied  to  such  confined  air  by  introducing  a 
candle  is  only  to  be  depended  upon  if  the  candle  burns  as  brightly  in  the 
confined  space  as  in  the  external  air ;  should  the  flame  become  at  all  dim, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  enter,  for  experience  has  shown  that  combustion 
may  continue  for  some  time  in  an  atmosphere  dangerously  charged  with 
carbonic  acid. 

The  accidents  from  choke  damjy  and  aftei-  damp  in  coal  mines,  and  from 
the  accumulation,  in  brewers'  and  distillers'  vats,  of  the  carbonic  acid 
resulting  from  fermentation,  are  also  examples  of  the  fatal  effect  of  this 
gas. 

The  air  issuing  from  the  lungs  of  a  man  at  each  expiration  contains 
from  3 '5  to  4  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  in  100  volumes  of  air,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  breathed  again  without  danger.  The  total  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  evolved  by  the  lungs  and  skin  amounts  to  about  0*7  cubic  foot 
per  hour.  In  order  that  it  may  be  breathed  again  without  inconvenience, 
this  should  be  distributed  through  at  least  140  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air,  or  a 
space  measuring  5 '2  feet  each  way.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  by  ventilation,  to  dilute  the  carbonic  acid  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  may  cease  to  impede  respiration.  This  becomes  the  more 
necessary  where  an  additional  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  supplied  by 
candles  or  gas-lights.  Two  ordinary  gas-burners,  each  consuming  three 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  will  produce  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  one  man. 
Fortunately,  a  natural  provision  for  ventilation  exists  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  processes  of  respiration  and  combustion,  which  contaminate  the 
air,  also  raise  its  temperature,  thus  diminishing  its  specific  gravity  by 
expansion,  and  causing  it  to  ascend  and  give  place  to  fresh  air.  Hence 
the  vitiated  air  always  accumidates  near  tlie  ceiling  of  an  apartment,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  afford  it  an  outlet  by  opening  tlic  upper  sash  of 
the  window,  since  the  chimney  ventilates  immediately  only  the  lower  part 
of  the  room. 

These  principles  may  bo  illustrated  by  some  very  simple  expciimcnts. 
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Two  quart  jars  (fig.  74)  ai'e  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  after  being  tested  with  a 
taper,  a  4  oz.  llask  is  lowered  into  each,  one  flask  containing  cold  and  the  other  hot 

water.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  jar  with 
the  cold  flask  will  still  contain  enougli 
carbonic  acid  to  extinguish  the  taper, 
whilst  the  air  in  the  other  jar  will  sup- 
port combustion  brilliantly. 

A  tall  stoppered  glass  jar  (fig.  75)  is 
placed  over  a  stand,  upon  which  three 
lighted  tajiers  are  fixed  at  different  heights. 
The  vitiated  air,  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
jar,  will  extinguish  the  uppermost  tajier 
first,  and  the  others  in  succession.  By 
quickly  removing  the  stopper  and  raising 
the  jar  a  little  before  the  lowest  taper  has 
expired,  the  jar  will  be  ventilated  and  the 
taper  revived. 

A  similar  jar  (fig.  76),  with  a  glass  chimney  fixed  into  the  neck  through  a  cork  or 
piece  of  vulcanised  tubing,  is  placed  over  a  stand  with  two  tapers,  one  of  which  is 
near  the  top  of  the  jar,  and  the  other  beneath  the  aperture  of  the  chimney;  if  a 
crevice  for  the  entrance  of  air  be  left  between  the  jar  and  the  table,  the  lower  taper 
will  continue  to  burn  indefinitely,  whilst  the  upper  one  will  soon  be  extinguished  by 
the  carbonic  acid  accumulating  around  it. 


Fig.  74. 


Fig.  75. 
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In  ordinary  apartments,  the  incidental  crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows 
are  depended  upon  for  the  entrance  of  fresh  air,  whilst  the  contaminated 

air  passes  out  by  the  chimney;  but  in  large  build- 
ings special  provision  must  be  made  for  the  two 
air  currents.  In  mines  this  becomes  the  more 
necessary,  since  the  air  receives  much  additional 
contamination  by  the  gases  (marsh-gas  and  car- 
bonic acid)  evolved  from  the  workings,  and  hy 
the  smoke  occasioned  in  blasting  with  gunpowder. 
Mines  are  generally  provided  with,  two  shafts 
for  ventilation,  under  one  of  which  (the  U2)cast 
shaft)  a  fire  is  maintained  to  produce  the  upward 
current,  which  carries  off  the  foul  air,  wlulst  the 
fresh  air  descends  by  the  other  {doicncast  shaft). 
The  current  of  fresh  air  is  forced  by  wooden 
t:  partitions  to  divide  itself,  and  to  pass  through 
every  portion  of  the  workings. 

The  operation  of  such  provisions  for  ventilation  is 
easily  exhibited. 

A  tall  jar  (fig.  77)  is  fitted  with  a  ring  of  cork,  carrying  a  wide  glass  chimney  (A). 
If  this  be  placed  over  a  taper  standing  in  a  plate  of  water,  the  accumulation  of  vitiated 


Fig.  77. 
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aiv  \vill  soon  oxtinguisli  the  taper  ;  but  if  a  second  chimney  (B),  supported  in  a  wire 
ring,  be  placed  witiun  the  wide  elunmey,  Iresh  air  will  enter  througli.  the  interval 
between  the  two,  and  the  smoke  from  a  iiiecc  of  brown  paper  will  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  the  two  currents,  as  shown  by  the  arrows. 

•  A  small  box  (fig.  78)  is  provided  with  a  glass  chimney  at  each  end.  In  one  of  these 
(B)  representing  the  upcast  shaft,  a  lighted  taper  is  suspended.  A  piece  of  smoking 
brown  paper  may  be  held  in  each  chimney  to  show  the  direction  of  the  current.  On 
closing  A  with  a  glass  plate,  the  taper  in  B  will  be  extinginshed,  the  entrance  of  fresh 
air  being  prevented.  By  breatliing  gently 
into  A  the  taper  will  also  be  extinguished. 
The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  pouring 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  alternately  into 
A,  when  the  taper  will  be  extinguished  and 
rekindled  by  turns. 

A  pint  bell-jar  (fig.  79)  is  placed  over  a 
taper  standing  in  a  tray  of  water.  If  a 
chimney  (a  common  lamp-glass)  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  jar,  the  tiame  of  the 
taper  will  gradually  die  out,  because  no 
provi.sion  exists  for  the  establishment  of 
the  two  currents,  but  on  dropping  a  piece 
of  tin-plate  or  card-board  into  the  chimney, 
.so  as  to  divide  it,  the  taper  will  be  revived,  and  the  smoke  from  the  brown  paper  will 
distinguish  the  upcast  from  the  downcast  shaft. 

If  a  little  -water  be  poured  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  bottle  be  then  firmly  closed  by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  it 
will  be  found,  on  shaking  the  bottle  violently,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is 
absorbed,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  sucked  into  the  bottle.  The 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  solution  may  be  proved 
by  pouring  it  into  lime-water,  in  which  it  will  produce 
a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  redissolved  by  a 
further  addition  of  the  solution  of  carbonic  acid. 

One  pint  of  water  shaken  in  a  vessel  containing 
carbonic  acid  gas,  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, will  dissolve  about  one  pint  of  the  gas,  equal 
in  weight  to  nearly  16  grains.  If  the  carbonic  acid 
be  confined  in  the  vessel  under  a  pressure  equal  to 
twice  or  thrice  that  of  the  atmosphere — that  is,  if 
twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  be  com- 
pressed into  the  same  space,  the  water  wiU  still  dissolve 
one  pint  of  the  gas,  but  the  weight  of  this  pint  will 
now  be  twice  or  thrice  that  of  the  pint  of  uncom- 
pressed gas,  so  that  the  water  will  have  dissolved  32 
or  48  grains  of  the  gas,  accordingly  as  the  pressure  had  been  doubled  or 
trebled.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  compressed 
carbonic  acid  will  resume  its  former  state,  with  the  exception  of  that 
portion  which  the  water  is  capable  of  retaining  in  solution  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  if  the  water  had  been  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  under  a  pressure  equal  to  thrice  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  had  therefore  absorbed  48  grains  of  the  gas,  it  .would  only  retain  16 
grains  when  the  pressure  was  taken  off,  allowing  32  grains  to  escape  in 
minute  bubbles,  producing  the  appearance  known  as  effervesceiice.  This 
affords  an  explanation  of  the  properties  of  soda-water,  which  is  prepared 
by  charging  water  with  carbonic  acid  gas  under  considerable  pressure, 
and  rapidly  confining  it  in  strong  bottles.  As  soon  as  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  cork  to  the  expansion  of  the  gas  is  removed,  the  excess  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  above  that  which  it  can  hold  in  solution  at  the  ordinary 
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pressure  of  the  air,  escapes  with  effervescence.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
waters  of  certain  springs  become  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  under  high 
pressure,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  when,  upon  their  rising 
to  the  surface,  this  pressure  is  removed,  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  escapes 
with  eifervescence,  giving  rise  to  the  sparkhng  appearance  and  sharp 
flavour  which  renders  spring  water  so  agreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
waters  of  lakes  and  rivers  are  usually  flat  and  insipid,  because  they  hold 
in  solution  so  small  a  quantity  of  uncombined  carbonic  acid. 

The  sparkling  character  of  champagne,  bottled  beer,  &c.,  is  due  to  the 
presence  in  these  liquids  of  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  been 
generated  by  fermentation,  subsequent  to  bottling,  and  has  therefore  been 
retained  in  the  liquid  under  pressure.  In  the  case  of  Seidlitz  powders 
and  soda-water  powders,  the  effervescence  caused  by  dissolving  them 
in  water  is  due  to  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid,  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  tartaric  acid,  which  composes  one  of  the  powders, 
upon  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  producing  tartrate  of  soda  and  carbonic 
acid  gas.  In  the  dry  state  these  powders  may  be  mixed  without  any 
chemical  change,  but  the  addition  of  water  immediately  causes  the  effer- 
vescence. 

The  solubility  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
chemistry  of  Nature ;  for  this  acid,  brought  down  from  the  atmosphere 
dissolved  in  rain,  is  able  to  act  chemically  upon  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
which  contain  alkahes— the  carbonic  acid  combining  with  these,  and  thus 
slowly  disintegrating  or  crumbling  down  the  rock,  an  effect  much  assisted 
by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  expansion  of  freezing  water  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  rock.  It  appears  that  soils  are  thus  formed  by  the  slow 
degradation  of  rocks,  and  when  these  soils  are  capable  of  supporting 
plants,  the  solution  of  carbonic  acid  is  again  of  service,  not  only  as  a 
direct  food,  by  providing  the  plant  with  carbon  through  its  roots,  but  as 
a  solvent  for  certain  portions  of  the  mineral  food  of  the  plant  (such  as 
phosphate  of  lime),  which  pure  water  could  not  dissolve,  and  which  the 
plant  cannot  take  up  except  in  the  dissolved  state. 

59.  Although  carbonic  acid  retains  its  state  of  gas  under  all  tempera- 
tures'and  pressures  to  which  it  is  commonly  exposed,  it  is  capable  of 
assuming  the  liquid  and  even  the  solid  state. 

At  about  the  ordinary  temperature  (59°  F.)  carbonic  acid  is  condensed, 
by  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres  (750  lbs.  per  square  inch),  to  a  colourless 
liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0-83  (water  =  1),  and  at  a  temperature  of  — 70°jr.  (70° 
below  the  zero,  or  102°  below  the  freezing  point,  F.)  becomes  a  transparent 
mass  of  solid  carbonic  acid  resembling  ice. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  gas  be  reduced  to  32°  F.  a  pressure  of  38-5 
atmospheres  only  wiU  suffice  to  liquefy  it. 

The  experiments  of  Andrews  upon  the  liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid  show  that,  in 
causing  the  liquefaction  of  gases,  increase  of  pressure  is  not  always  equivalent  to 
reduction  of  temperature,  but  that  there  exists  a  particular  teinperaturc  lor  each  gas 
above  which  no  Liount  of  pressure  is  able  to  Uquefy  it,  and  at  this  particular  tempera- 
ture, the  critical  point,  the  gas  is  wavering  between  the  gaseous  and  the  iiquid  state, 
so  that  «  the  gasfous  and  liquid  states  are  only  widely  separated  forms  of  the  same 
condition  of  matter,  and  may  bo  made  to  pass  into  one  another  by  a  seiies  ot  grada- 
tions so  gentle,  that  the  passage  shall  nowhere  present  any  interruption  or  breach  of 
continuity."  It  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  liquefy  carbonic  acid  above  a  tem- 
perature of  88°  F.,  even  by  a  pressure  of  109  atmospheres  ;  but,  at  this  high  pressure, 
the  gas  ceased  to  obey  the  law  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure, 
for  instead  of  occupying  -^W  of  its  original  volume,  it  luid  beeu  reduced  to  ^\^.  On 
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cooling  the  gas  thus  compressod,  it  liquefied  suddenly,  and  not  gradually  as  in  the 
case  of  a  vapour  under  ordinary  pressure.  The  gas  in  this  condition,  when  subjected 
to  very  small  variations  of  temperature  or  pressure,  exhibits  curious  flickering  move- 
ments, resembling  the  effect  produced  by  the  ascent  of  columns  of  heated  air  through 
colder  strata. 

Even  at  55°  F.,  a  pressure  of  48 '89  atmospheres  reduced  the  gas  (not  to  ^  but)  to 
-g^  of  its  original  voliune  without  liquefying  it,  but  at  this  point,  an  additional  pressure 
of  only     atmosphere  suddenly  liquefied  one  half  of  the  gas. 

A  small  specimen  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  easily  prepared.  A  strong  tube  of  green 
glass  (A,  fig.  80)  is  selected,  about  12  inches  long,  y%  inch  diameter  in  the  bore,  and 
iV  inch  thick  in  the  walls. 

With  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe   ^ 

ilame  this  tube  is  softened  ■  - — 

and  drawn  ofl'  at  about  an 
inch  from  one  end,  as  at  B, 
which  is  thus  closed  (C). 
This  operation  should  be  per- 
formed slowly,  in  order  that 
the  closed  end  may  not  be 
much  thinner  than  the  walls 
of  the  tube.  When  the  tube 
has  cooled,  between  30  and 
40  gra.  of  powdered  bicar- 
bonate of  ammonia  (ordinary 
sesquicarbouate  which  has 
crumbled  down)  are  tightly 
rammed  into  it  with  a  glass 
rod.  This  part  of  the  tube  is 
then  surrounded  with  a  few 
folds  of  wet  blotting-paper  to 
keep  it  cool,  and  the  tube  is 
bent,  just  beyond  the  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia,  to  a  somewhat 
obtuse  angle  (D).  The  tube 
is  then  softened  at  about  an 
inch  from  the  open  end,  and 

drawn  out  to  a  narrow  neck  (E),  through  which  a  measured  drachm  of  oil  of  vitriol 
is  poured  down  a  funnel-tube,  so  as  not  to  soil  the  neck,  which  is  then  carefully 
drawn  out  and  sealed  by  the  blow  pipe  flame,  as  at  F.  The  empty  space  in  the  tube 
should  not  exceed  ^  cubic  inch. 

When  the  tube  is  thoroughly  cold,  it  is  suspended  by  strings  in  such  a  position 
that  the  operator,  having  retired  behind  a  screen  at  some  distance,  may  reverse  the 
tube,  allowing  the  acid  to  flow  into  the  limb  containing  the  carbonate;  of  ammonia  ; 
or  the  tube  may  be  fixed  in  a  box  which  is  shut  up,  and  reversed  so  as  to  brino-  the 
tube  into  the  required  position.  ° 

If  the  tube  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure,  it  will  be  found,  after  a  few 
hours,  that  a  layer  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  has  been  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  By  cooling  the  empty  limb  in  a  mixture  of 
pounded  ice  and  salt,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda,  the  liquid  acid 
can  be  made  to  distil  itself  over  into  this  limb,  leaving  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  in 
the  other.  ° 

Fig.  81  represents  Thilorier's  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  several  pints  of 
liquid  carbonic  acid.  </  is  a  strong  wrougJU-iroii  rjcnerator  of  gas  in  which  2  lbs.  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  are  well  stirred  with  4  pints  of  water  at  100"  F.  Half  a  pint  of 
oil  of  vitriol  is  poured  into  a  brass  tube  which  is  dropped  upright  into  the  generator, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure,  which  also  indicate  the  level  of  the  liquid 
m  the  generator.  The  head  of  the  generator  is  then  firmly  screwed  on,  with  the  help 
of  the  spanners  represented  in  the  figure,  and  the  stopcock*  firmly  closed  by  turning 
the  wheel  w.  The  generator  is  then  turiunl  over  and  over  on  its  trunnions  resting 
upon  the  .stand  s,  for  ten  minutes,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
mixed  with  the  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  generator  is  then  connected  bv 
the  copper  tube  t,  with  the  strong  wrought-iron  receiver  r,  the  stopcock  of  which  is 

*  Tliese  stopcocks  are  steel  screws  with  conical  points  fitting  into  gnn-motal  sockets 
Leaden  washers  are  employed  to  secure  the  tightness  of  the  joints  between  the  iron  veasola 
and  their  heads,  which  are  made  of  gun-metal. 
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attached  to  a  tube  passing  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  stopcock  of  the 
receiver  is  then  opened,  by  turning  the  wheel  v,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  generator. 

The  condensed  gas  then  passes  over  into  the  receiver.  After  two  or  three  minutes 
the  stopcocks  are  again  closed,  the  generator  detached,  the  waste  gas  blown  out 


Fig.  81. — Liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid. 
throu<^h  the  stopcock,  the  head  unscrewed,  and  the  generator  emptied  and  recharged. 
After  the  operation  has  been  repeated  three  times,  the  pressure  m  the  receiver  will 
be  found  to  have  liquefied  some  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  after  seven  charges,  the 
receiver  is  nearly  filled  with  the  liquid  acid.  The  tube  t  is  then  unscrewed  from  the 
receiver,  and  replaced  by  the  nozzle  n.  If  the  stopcock  be  then  sUghtly  opened,  a 
stream  of  the  Uquid  will  be  forced  up  the  tube,  and,  issuing  into  the  air,  will  congeal 
by  its  own  evaporation  into  an  opaque  white  spray  of  solid  carbonic  acid.  _ 

111  order  to  collect  the  solid,  the  box  shown  at  b  is  employed.  This  is  made  ot 
brass,  and  furnished  with  strong  flanges  by  which  the  cover  is 
secured  to  it.  The  handles  of  the  box  are  made  of  wood  or  gutta 
percha,  and  are  hollow,  with  brass  tubes  passing  through  them  to 
allow  of  the  escape  of  the  gaseous  carbonic  acid,  the  ends  of  the 
tubes  within  the  box  being  covered  by  perforated  plates  which 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  solid  acid.  The  box  and  its  cover  liav- 
ing  been  fitted  together,  the  nozzle  of  the  receiver  r  is  inserted 
into  a  short  tube  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  box,  and  whilst 
one  operator  holds  the  box  firmly  by  the  handles,  another  gi-adually 
opens  the  stopcock  by  turning  the  wheel  v.  A  stream  of  the 
liquid  acid  is  at  once  forced  into  the  box,  where  it  strikes  against 
a  curved  brass  plate  arranged  so  as  to  force  it  to  pass  all  round  the 
inside  of  the  box ;  about  seven-eighths  of  it  evaporate  as  gas,  which 
rushes  out  through  the  tubular  handles,  and  the  rest  is  found  in 
the  box  in  a  solid  state  resembling  snow.  It  should  be  quickly 
shaken  on  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  emptied  into  a  beaker  placed 
within  a  larger  beaker,  the  interval  being  filled  up  by  flannel. 
By  covering  the  beaker  with  a  dial  glass,  the  solid  acid  may  be 
kept  for  some  time.  The  box  becomes  intensely  cold,  and  con- 
denses the  moisture  of  the  air  to  a  thick  layer  of  hoar  frost, 
and  if  it  be  dipped  into  water  it  becomes  coated  with  ice. 

The  solid  carbonic  acid  evaporates  without  nielting,  tor  its 
melting  point  is  -85"  F.,  and  its  own  evaporation  keeps  it  at 
— 125°  F  It  produces  a  sharp  sensation  of  cold  when  placed  upon 
the  hand,  and  if  pressed  into  actual  contact  with  tlic  skin,  causes  a  painful  frost-bite. 
Its  rapid  evaporation  mav  be  shown  by  placing  a  few  fragments  on  the  surface  of  water 
in  the  globe  (fig.  82),  which  has  a  tube  passing  down  to  the  bottom,  through 
which  the  pressure  of  the  cai'bonic  gas  forces  the  water  to  a  considerable  height. 
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The  solid  carbonic  acid  is  soluble  in  other,  and  it  evaporates  from  this  solution  far 
more  mpidly,  because  the  liquid  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  than  the  highly  porous 
solid,  and  abstracts  heat  more  rapidly  from  surrounding  objects. 

If  a  layer  of  ether  bo  poured  upon  water,  and  some  solid  carbonic  acid  be  thrown 
into  it,  the  water  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  ice. 

On  immersing  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  into  the  solution  of  solid  carbonic  acid 
in  ether,  the  mercury  becomes  solid,  and  the  bulb  may  be  hammered  out  into  a  disk. 

By  placing  a  piece  of  filter-paper  in  an  evaporating  dish,  pouring  a  pound  or 
so  of  mercury  into  it,  immersing  a  wire  turned  into  a  flat  spiral  at  the  "end,  covering 
the  merciuy  with  ether,*  and  throwing  in  some  solid  cai'bonic  acid,  the  mercury 
may  soon  be  frozen  into  a  cake.  _  If  this  be  suspended  by  the  wire  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  the  mercuiy  melts,  descending  in  silvery  streams  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  leaving  a  cake  of  ice  on  the  wire,  with  icicles  formed  during  the  descent  of 
the  mercury. 

Even  in  a  red  hot  vessel,  with  prompt  manipulation,  the  mercury  may  be  solidified 
by  the  solution  of  solid  carbonic  acid  in  ether. 

The  temperature  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  solid  carbonic  acid  dissolved 
in  ether  is  estimated  at — 1 50°  F. 

60.  Carbonic  acid  may  be  separated  from  most  other  gases  by  the 
action  of  hydrate  of  potash,  which  absorbs  it,  forming  carbonate  of  potash. 
The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  inferred,  either  from  the  diminution  in 
volume  suffered  by  the  gas  when  treated  with  potash,  or  from  the  increase 
of  weight  of  the  latter. 

In  the  former  case  the  gas  is  carefuUy  measured  over  mercury  (fig.  83),  with  due 
attention  to  temperatiu-e  and  barometric  pressure,  and  a  little  concentrated  solution 
of  potash  is  tlrrown  up  through  a  curved 
pipette  or  syringe,  introduced  into  the 
oiifice  of  the  tube  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  mercury.  The  tube  is  gently  shaken 
for  a  few  seconds  to  promote  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  gas,  and,  after  a  few  minutes' 
rest,  the  diminution  of  volume  is  read 
off.  Instead  of  solution  of  potash,  damp 
hydrate  of  potash  in  the  solid  .state  is 
sometimes  introduced,  in  the  foim  of 
small  sticks  or  balls  attached  to  a  wire. 
To  deteimine  the  weight  of  carbonic 
acid  in  a  gaseous  mixture,  the  latter  is 
passed  through  a  bulb-apparatus  (C,  fig. 
84),  containing  a  sti-ong  solution  of  pot- 
ash, and  weighed  before  and  after  the 
passage  of  the  gas.  When  the  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  in  the  gas  is  small, 
it  is  usual  to  attach  to  the  bulb-appara- 
tus a  little  tube,  containing  solid  hydrate 
of  potash,  or  chloride  of  calcium,  or  Fig.  83. 

pumice  stone  moistened  with  sulphuric 

acid,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  any  vapour  of  water  which  the  large  volume  of 
unabsorbed  gas  might  carry  away  in  passing  through  the  solution  of  potash. 

61.  Ultimata  organic  analysis. — It  is  necessary  to  determine  in  the  above 
manner  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
of  carbon  present  in  organic  substances.  For  this  purpose,  an  accurately 
weighed  quantity  (usually  from  seven  to  ten  grains)  of  Che  organic  sub- 
stance is  very  carefully  mixed  with  some '  compound  from  which  it  can 
obtain  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature,  such  as  oxide  of  copper  (CuO)  or 
chromate  of  lead  (PbO.CrOg),  care  being  taken  to  employ  a  large  excess 
of  the  oxidising  agent.  The  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  combust iou-tuhe 
of  German  glass  (which  is  free  from  lead  and  noted  for  its  infusibility)  of 

*  Much  economy  of  solid  carbonic  acid  results  from  the  use  of  the  ancesthetic  ether 
in  the.se  experiments. 
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the  form  shown  in  A,  fig.  84.  This  tube  is  provided  with  a  small  tube  B, 
containing  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  connected  by  a  tube  of  caoutchouc 
with  the  potash-bulbs  C.  On  gradually  heating  the  tube  in  a  charcoal 
furnace,  or  over  a  properly  constructed  gas-burner,  the  hydrogen  and  carbon 
contained  in  the  organic  substance  are  converted,  respectively,  into  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  hj  the  oxygen  derived  from  the  chromate  of  lead  or 
oxide  of  copper.  The  water  is  absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  B, 
and  the  increase  of  weight  in  this  tube  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  water 
formed  in  the  combustion,  whilst  that  of  the  potash  bulbs  will  show  the 
weight  of  the  carbonic  acid.    When  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  is  red 


Yig.  84.— Apparatus  for  brganic  analysis, 
hot  and  no  more  gas  passes  through  the  bulbs,  the  sealed  point  D  of  the 
tube  is  broken  off,  and  air  drawn  through  by  applying  suction  at  m 
order  to  sweep  out  the  last  traces  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  into  the 
chloride  of  calcium  and  potash.  Sometimes  the  organic  substance  is 
heated  in  a  Httle  platinum  tray,  placed  within  a  glass  tube,  through  which 
a  stream  of  pure  oxygen  is  passed,  the  products  of  combustion  being 
afterwards  made  to  pass  over  red  hot  oxide  of  copper,  to  convert  any 
carbonic  oxide  into  carbonic  acid,  and  collected  for  weighing  as  before. 

When  the  organic  substance  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
the  weight  of  this  last  is  inferred  by  subtracting  the  weights  of  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  from  that  of  the  substance.  As  an  example  of  the  ultimate 
analysis  of  an  organic  substance,  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  oxalic  acid 
are  here  given — 

10  grs.  of  oxalic  acid,  dried  at  212°  F.,  gave  9-78  grs.  of  carbonic  acid 
aud  2-00  grs.  of  water. 

C  CO., 
12    :  :    9-78    :  x 
of  carbon  in  10  grs.  of  oxalic  acid. 
H,  H.,0 
2    :  :    2-bO     :  y 
y  =  0-22  gr.  of  hydrogen  in  10  grs.  of  oxalic  acid. 
Ithavinc^  been  ■  ascertained  by  preUminary  experiments  that  oxalic  acid 
contains  only  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  10  (oxalic  acid)  mvius  2-89 
(carbon  and  hydrogen)  =  7-11  grs.  of  oxygen  in  10  grs.  of  oxalic  acid. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that 

10   grs.  of  oxalic  acid  contain 
2-67    „  carbon, 
0-22    „    hydrogen,  and 
7-11    „  oxygen. 


X 


CO.. 
44 

2-67  grs. 

H,0 
18 


EMPIRICAL  AND  RATIONAL  FORMULA. 
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Empirical  and  rational  formulce. — In  order  to  deduce  from  these 
numbers  the  chemical  formula  for  oxalic  acid,  that  is,  the  formula  expressing 
the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element,  it  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to 
divide  the  weight  of  each  element  by  the  number  representing  its  atomic 
weight. 


Thus  2-67 
0-22 
7-11 


12  =  0-22  atomic  proportion  of  carbon ; 


1  =  0-22 

16  =  0-44       „  „  oxygen. 


hydrogen ; 


And  the  formula  of  oxalic  acid  might  be  written  C.2„H.„.,0.  .    But  as 
fractions  are  not  admissible  in  such  a  formula,  it  would  be  written 
C^gHj^O,^.    This,  however,  is  only  an  empirical  formula  for  oxalic  acid, 
that  is,  a  formula  which  represents  its  composition  only,  without  reference 
to  its  constitution,  i.e.,  to  the  absolute  number  of  atoms  preseat,  and  to 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  grouped  or  arranged  within  the  compound. 
A  formula  professing  to  give  such  information  would  be  termed  a  rational 
formula,  and  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  careful  study  of  the  relation 
of  the  substance  under  examination  to  otters  of  which  the  combinino- 
weights  are  certainly  Imown.    Thus,  it  is  found  that  one  molecule  (56 
parts)  of  caustic  potash  (KHO)  requires  45  parts  of  dry  oxalic  acid  to 
neutralise  it  and  form  the  oxalate  of  potash.    Hence  it  is  reasonable  to 
regard  45  as  the  molecular  weight  of  dry  oxalic  acid.    Since  the  above 
analysis  has  proved  this  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  contain  12  (one  atom)  of 
carbon,  1  (one  atom)  of  hydrogen,  and  32  (two  atoms)  of  oxygen,  the  formula 
would  be  written  CHO.^.    The  action  of  oxalic  acid  upon  caustic  potash 
would  then  be  represented  by  the  equation  KHO  +  CHO.,  =  HO  +  CKO 
(oxalate  of  potash).    But  there  is  another  oxalate  whicb  has  the  formula 
C^KHO^  (binoxalate  of  potash)  in  which  only  one  half  of  the  hydrogen 
IS  displaced  by  potassium.    -Hence  there  must  be  two  atoms  of  hydroo-en 
in  the  molecule  of  oxalic  acid,  and  its  formula  is  C^H^O^.    In  determimno' 
whether  this  formula  represents  only  one  grouping  of  the  elements,  or 
whether  it  contains  two  or  more  groups  in  combination,  the  chemist  is 
guided  by  the  results  of  a  more  minute  study  of  the  decompositions  which 
the  compound  undergoes  under  varied  conditions. 

62.  Salts  formed  by  carbonic  ac?:cZ.— Although  so  ready  to  combine  with 
the  alkalies  and  alkahne  earths  (as  shown  in  its  absorption  by  solution 
of  potash  and  by  Ume-water),  carbonic  acid  must  be  classed  amono-  the 
weaker  acids.  It  does  not  neutralise  the  alkalies  completely,  and  i^may 
be  displaced  from  its  combinations  with  bases  by  most  other  acids  Its 
action  upon  the  colouring  matter  of  litmus  is  feeble  and  transient  If  a 
solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  be  added  to  blue  infusion  of  litmus,  a 
wine-red  liquid  is  produced,  which  becomes  blue  again  when  boiled  losincr 
Its  carbonic  acid;  whilst  litmus  reddened  by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric" 
or  nitric  acid,  acquires  a  brighter  red  colour,  which  is  permanent  on 
boiling. 

With  each  of  the  alkalies  carbonic  acid  forms  two  well-defined  salts 
the  carbonate  and  bicarbonate.  Thus,  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  sod'i 
are  represented  by  the  formula),  K,O.CO,  and  Na.O.CO^,  whilst  the 
bicarbonates  are  KHO.CO^  and  NaHO.COj.  The  existence  of  the  latter 
salts  would  favour  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  hydrate  of  carbonic  a  "d 
(H.O.COJ,  although  no  such  combination  of  water  with  carbonic  acid 
has  yet  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state.    Perfectly  dry  carbonic  acid 
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gas  is  not  absorbed  by  pure  quicldime  (CaO),  bat  when  a  little  water  is 
added,  combination  at  once  takes  place.  This  supports  the  view  enter- 
tained by  some  chemists,  that  CO^  is  not  an  acid  until  it  is  associated 
with  water,  and  they  therefore  speak  of  it  as  carbonic  anhydride,  reserving 
the  name  carbonic  acid  for  the  as  yet  undiscovered  compound  H^CCOa 
(or  H,CO,). 

Opposed  to  this  view,  however,  is  the  fact  that  quicklime  wiU  absorb 

carbonic  acid  when  heated  to  a  certain  point. 

Two  hard  glass  tubes  closed  at  one  end,  and  bent  as 
in  fig.  85,  are  perfectly  dried,  and  filled,  over  mer- 
cury, with  well-dried  carbonic  acid  gas.  Fragments  of 
lime  are  taken,  whilst  red  hot,  out  of  a  crucible,  cooled 
under  the  mercm-y,  inserted  into  the  tubes,  and  ti-ans- 
ferred  to  the  upper  end.  No  absorption  of  the  carbonic 
acid  takes  place,  though  the  tubes  be  left  for  some 
days  ;  but  if  one  of  them  be  heated  by  a  Bunsen 
bm-ner,  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place 
rapidly,  and  the  mercury  is  forced  up  into  the  tube. 

The  carbonates  may  be  expressed  either  by  additive 
formulse,  showing  the  bases  which  combine  with  car- 
bonic acid  to  produce  them,  or  by  substitutive  formulae, 
in  which  they  are  represented  as  formed  from  the  hypo- 
thetical H2CO3  by  the  substitution  of  metals  for  the 
hydrogen.  '  In  the  latter  formulse  the  existence  of  CO., 

„.  is"' lost  sight  of  altogether. 

Jig.  00. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  carbonates  which  are  found  in 
nature  or  employed  in  the  arts  : — 


Chemical  Name. 


Carbonate  of  pot- 
ash 

Bicarbonate  of 

potash 
Carbonate  of 

soda 
Bicarbonate  of 

soda 

S  esquicarbonate 
of  ammonia 

Carbonate  of 
lime 

Basic  carbonate 
of  magnesia 

Carbonate 
iron 

Carbonate 
zinc 

Basic  carbonate 
of  copper 

Basic  carbonate 
of  lead 

Double  carbon- 
ate of  lime 
and  magnesia 


of 


of 


Common  Name. 


Potashes,  Pearl-ash 


Alkali 

Washing  soda 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Smelling  salts 
Preston  salts 
Carbonate  of  am- 
monia 
Limestone,  chalk  ) 
Marble  \ 
Magnesia  alba  } 
Magnesia  \ 

Spathic  iron  ore 

Calamine 

Malachite 

White  lead 
Dolomite 

Magnesian  lime- 
stone 


Additive  1  arm  nla. 


KaO.COa 
Na„0  .  COo 


Na^O .  HjO  .  2C0, 


4NHo.2H„0.3CO, 


CaO .  COj 

3(MgO.CO,), 
MgO .  H.,0. 

FeO .  CO2 

ZnO .  CO2 

CuO .  CO2, 
CuO .  H2O 
2(PbO .  C0„),  ) 
PbO.I-I.,0'  5 


CaO  .  MgO  .  2CO4 


Substitutive  Fomiula. 


K,C03 
KHCO3 
NaaCOg 
NaHCOs 

2[(H4N)2C03]CO, 


CaCOs 

3MgC03 .  MgHsO, 

FeCOs 

ZnCOj 

CuO .  HjO  .  CuCOa 
2PbC0s .  PbO  .  HjO 


MsCa2C0„ 


CARBONIC  OXIDE, 
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63.  Analytical  proof  of  the  compositimi  of  carbonic  «cic^.— Lavoisier  ai)pears  to  have 
■been  the  first  to  prove  that  carbonic  acid  was  formed  when  carbon  combined  with 
oxygen,  but  its  composition  was  first  analytically  demonstrated  by  Smithson  Ten- 
nant,  who  heated  carbonate  of  lime  with  pliosphorus  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  and 
obtained  phosphate  of  lime  and  carbon,  the  latter  having  parted  with  its  oxygen  to 
convert  the  phosjihorus  into  phosphoric  acid. 

A  far  easier  method  of  demonstrating  the  composition  of  carbonic  acid  consists  in 
introducing  a  pellet  of  potassium  into  a  bulb  tube,  tlu-ough  which  a  current  of  car- 
bonic acid  (dried  by  passing  thi'ough  oil  of  vitriol,  or  over  chloride  of  calcium)  is 
flowing,  and  applying  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  to  the  bulb.  The  metal  will  soon 
burn  in  the  gas,  which  it  robs  of  its  oxygen,  leaving  the  carbon  as  a  black  mass  in 
the  bulb  (fig.  86).  The  potash  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  potassium  enters 
into  combination  with  another  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  forming  a  white  mass  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  SCO^  -l-  =  0  .  CO3)  +  C.  If  slices  of  sodium  be  arranged 
in  a  test-tube  in  alternate  layers  with  dried  challc  (carbonate  of  lime),  and  strongly 
heated  with  a  spirit-lamp,  vivid  combustion  will  ensue,  and  much  carbon  will  be 
separated  (CaO.  COj  -f-  Na4  =  CaO  -i-  2Na2  0  +  C). 

When  the  action  of  the  sodium  upon  carbonic  acid  is  moderated  by  employing  it 
in  the  form  of  a  mixture  with  pure  dry  sand,  and  by  keeping  the  the  temperatui-e  below 
the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  oxalate  of  sodium  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  the 
sodium  with  the  elements  of  the  carbonic  acid,  Naa  +  2CO2  =  NajCaO.  (oxalate  of 
sodium). 


Pig.  86. 

64.  Carbonic  oxide  (CO  =  28  parts  by  weight  =  2  volumes).  Other 

metals,  which  are  not  endowed  with  so  powerful  an  attraction  for  oxygen, 
do  not  carry  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  to  its  final  limit ;  thus, 
iron  and  zinc*  at  a  high  temperature  will  only  deprive  the  gas  of  one-half 
of  its  oxygen,  a  result  which  may  also  be  brought  about  at  a  red  heat  by 
carbon  itself.  If  an  iron  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  charcoal  be  heated 
to  redness  in  a  furnace  (fig.  9),  and  carbonic  acid  gas  be  transmitted 
through  it,  it  will  be  found,  on  collecting  the  gas  which  issues  from  the 
other  extremity  of  the  tube,  that  it  has  no  longer  the  properties  of  carbonic 
acid,  but  that,  on  the  approach  of  a  taper,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a 
beautiful  blue  lambent  flame,  similar  to  that  which  is  often  observed  to 
play  over  the  surface  of  a  clear  fire.  Both  flames,  in  fact,  are  due  to  tho 
same  gas,  and  in  both  cases  this  gas  results  from  the  same  chemical 
change,  for,  in  the  tube,  the  carbonic  acid  yields  half  of  its  oxygen  to  the 
charcoal,  both  becoming  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  ;  COg  -f  C  •=  2C0. 
In  the  fire,  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon 
of  the  fuel  in  the  oxygen  of  the  air  entering  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate  • 
and  this  carbonic  acid,  in  passing  over  the  layer  of  heated  carbon  in  the' 
upper  part  of  the  fire,  is  partly  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which 

*  Magnesium  also  reduces  carbonic  acid  to  carbonic  oxide. 


g6  CARBONIC  OXIDE  IN  FIRES  AND  FURNACES. 

inflames  when  it  meets  with  the  oxygen  in  the  air  above  the  surface  of  the 
fuel,  and  burns  with  its  characteristic  blue  flame,  reproducing  carbonic 

acid.  . 

The  carbonic  oxide  occupies  twice  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  from 

which  it  was  produced. 

This  conversion  of  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic  oxide  is  of  great  import- 
ance on  account  of  its  extensive  application  in  metallurgic  operations.  It 
is  often  desirable,  for  iustance,  that  a  flame  should  be  made  to  play  over 
the  surface  of  an  ore  placed  on  the  bed  or  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace (fig.  87).    This  object  is  easily  attained  when  the  coal  affords  a  large 


Fig.  87. — Reverberatory  furnace  for  copper  smelting. 


quantity  of  inflammable  gas ;  but  with  anthracite  coal,  which  burns  with 
very  little  flame,  and  is  frequently  employed  in  such  furnaces,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pile  a  high  column  of  coal  upon  the  grate,  so  that  the  carbonic 
acid  formed  beneath  may  be  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  in  passing  over 
the  heated  coal  above,  and  when  this  gas  reaches  the  hearth  of  the  fur- 
nace, into  which  air  is  admitted,  it  burns  with  a  flame  which  spreads 
over  the  surface  of  the  ore. 

The  attraction  of  carbonic  oxide  for  oxygen  is  turned  to  account  m 
removiug  that  element  from  combination  with  iron  in  its  ores,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  a  gas  of  so  poisonous  a  character  that,  according  to 
Leblanc,  one  volume  of  it  diffused  tlirough  100  volumes  of  air  totally 
unfits  it  to  sustain  life ;  and  it  appears  that  the  lamentable  accidents 
which  too  frequently  occur  from  burning  charcoal  or  coke  in  braziers  and 
chafing-dishes  in  close  rooms,  result  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  which  is  produced  and  escapes  combustion, 
since  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  thus  diffused  through  the  air  is  not 
sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  account  for  the  fixtal  result. 

65.  The  knowledge  of  the  poisonous  character  of  carbonic  oxide  gave 
rise,  a  few  years  since,  to  considerable  apprehension  when  it  was  proposed 
to  employ  this  gas  in  Paris  for  purposes  of  illumination.  The  character 
of  the  flame  of  carbonic  oxide  would  appear  to  afford  little  promise  of  its 
utility  as  an  illuminating  agent ;  but  that  it  is  possible  so  to  employ  it  is 
easily  demonstrated,  by  kindling  a  jet  of  the  gas  which  has  been  passed 
through  a  wide  tube  containing  a  little  cotton  moistened  with  rectified 
coal  naphtha  (benzole),  when  it  will  be  found  to  burn  with  a  very  luminous 
flame.  The  carbonic  oxide  destined  to  be  employed  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses was  prepared  by  passing  steam  over  red  hot  coke  or  charcoal,  Avhcn 
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a  highly  inflammable  gas  was  obtained,  containing  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide  and  hydrogen — 

4H,0    +    C,    =    CO,    +     2C0     +  H3. 

Since  neither  hydrogen  nor  carbonic  oxide  burns  with  aluminous  flame, 
this  gas  was  next  passed  into  a  vessel  containing  red-hot  coke,  over  which 
melted  resin  was  allowed  to  trickle.  The  action  of  heat  upon  the  resin 
gave  rise  to  the  production  of  vapours  similar  to  that  of  the  benzole  em- 
ployed in  the  above  experiment,  and  which,  in  like  manner,  conferred 
considerable  illuminating  power  upon  the  gas. 

The  decomposition  of  steam  by  red-hot  carbon  is  also  taken  advantage 
of  in  order  to  procure  a  flame  from  anthracite  coal  when  employed  for 
heating  boilers.  The  coal  being  burnt  on  fish-bellied  bars,  beneath  which 
a  quantity  of  water  is  placed,  the  radiated  heat  converts  the  water  into 
steam,  which  is  carried  by  the  draught  into  the  fire,  where  it  furnishes  car- 
bonic oxide  and  hydrogen,  both  capable  of  burning  with  flame  under  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  temperature  of  the  bars  is  also  thus  reduced,  so 
that  they  are  not  so  much  injured  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  glowing  fuel. 

66.  Carbonic  oxide,  unlike  carbonic  acid,  is  a  permanent  gas,  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  even  lighter  than  air,  its  specific  gravity 
being  0-967.  In  its  chemical  relations  it  is  an  indifi"erent  oxide,  that  is, 
it  has  neither  acid  nor  basic  projDerties. 

67.  A  very  insti-uctive  process  for  obtaining  carbonio  oxide,  consists  in  heating 
crystallised  oxalic  acid  with  three  times  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol.  If  the  gas  be 
collected  over  water  (fig.  88),  and  one  of  the  jars  be  shaken  with  a  little  lime-water, 
the  milkiness  imparted  to  the 
latter  will  indicate  abundance  of 
carbonic  acid ;  whilst,  on  remov- 
ing the  glass  plate,  and  applying 
a  Bght,  the  carbonic  oxide  wUl 
burn  with  its  characteristic  blue 
flame.  The  gas  thus  obtained  is 
a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid 
gases.  Crystallised  oxalic  acid 
is  represented  by  the  formula 
C2H204.2Aq.,  and  if  the  water 
of  crystallisation  be  left  out  of 
consideration,  its  decomposition 
may  be  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion— 

C2H3O4  =  H.,0  +  CO  +  CO,, 
the  change  being  determined  by 

the  attraction  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  for  water.  To  obtain  pure  carbonic  oxide,  the 
niixtiire  ot  gases  must  be  passed  through  a  bottle  containing  solution  of  potash,  to 
absorb  the  carbonic  acid  (fig.  89). 

But  pure  carbonic  oxide  is  much  more  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  four  parts  of 
oil  ot  yitnol  upon  one  part  of  crystallised  fen'ocynnide  of  potassinm  (yellow  prus- 
siate  of  potash)  at  a  moderate  heat,  the  lamp  being  removed  as  soon  as  the  ellor- 
vescence  begins  to  take  place.  Since  the  gas  contains,  esipecially  at  the  commence- 
ment, small  incidental  quantities  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids,  it  must  be  passed 
through  solution  of  potash  if  it  be  required  perfectly  pure.  The  chemical  chnnse 
which  occurs  in  this  process  is  expressed  thus  : — 


K,C„N,Fe  + 
Ferrocyanidc  of 
potassium. 


6H2O 


6H,S0. 


6C0 


+  2K2SO, 
Sulphate  of 

l>0tU9ll. 


3(NII,),.S0, 
.Sulpliatc  of 
ummonia. 


+  F0SO4 
Sulphatu  of 
iron. 
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68.  To  demonstrate  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  combustion  of 
carbonic  oxide,  ajar  of  the  gas  is  closed  with  a  glass  plate,  and  after  placing  it  upon 
the  table,  the  plate  is  slipped  aside  and  a  little  lime-water  quickly  poured  into  the 
iar.  On  shaking,  no  milkiness  indicative  of  carbonic  acid  should  be  perceived.  Ihe 
plate  is  then  removed  and  the  gas  kindled.  On  replacing  the  plate  and  shaking  the 
jar,  an  abundant  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime  will  take  place. 


Fig.  89.— Preparation  of  carbonic  oxiue. 

When  carbonic  oxide  is  passed  through  a  red  hot  porcelain  tube,  a  portion  of  it  is 
decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  carbon ;  and  when  the  experiment  is  conducted 
without  bpecial  arrangements,  the  carbonic  oxide  is  reproduced  as  the  temperature  of 
the  gas  falls.  But  by  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  porcelain  tube  a  brass  tube, 
throu<^h  which  cold  water  is  kept  running,  the  decomposition  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  deposition  of  carbon  upon  the  cooled  tube,  and  by  collecting  the  carbomc  acid 

^°^Carbonic  acid  is  also  decomposed  by  intense  heat  into  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen; 
but  if  these  gases  be  aUowed  to  cool  down  slowly  in  contact,  they  recombme.  The 
gas  di-awn  from  the  hottest  region  of  a  blast-furnace  (see  Iron),  and  rapidly  cooled, 
so  as  to  prevent  recombination,  was  found  to  contain  both  carbomc  oxide  and 

"^Iccoi-ding  to  Brodie,  carbonic  acid  is  partially  decomposed  into  carbonic  oxide  and 
oxygen,  by  electric  inductive  discharge  (p.  53),  and  f  of  the  oxygen  assumes  the  form 

of  ozone.  ,     .  •  j- 

By  passing  a  pellet  of  phosphorus  up  into  cai'bonic  acid,  over  mercury,  m  a  eudio- 


Fig.  90.— Reduction  of  oxide  of  copper  by  carbonic  oxide.  ^ 

meter,  and  passing  electric  sparks  for  some  days,  the  gas  has  been  entii-ely  decom- 
posed, an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  being  left.  j.  i  •  i.  .  , 
The  reducing  action  of  carbonic  oxide  upon  metallic  oxides,  at  high  temperatures, 
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nia3'  be  illusteated  by  passing  the  pure  gas  from  a  bag  or  gas-holder,  first  through 
a  bottle  of  lime-water  (B,  fig.  90),  to  prove  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid,  then  over 
oxide  of  copper,  contained  in  the  tube  C,  and  afterwards  again  through  lime-water 
in  D.  When  enough  gas  has  been  passed  to  exjjel  the  air,  heat  may  be  applied  to 
the  tube  by  the  gauze-burner  E,  when  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  will  be  im- 
mediately shown  by  the  second  portion  of  lime-water,  and  the  black  oxide  of  cojjper 
will  be  reduced  to  red  metallic  copper. 

If  precipitated  peroxide  of  iron  be  substituted  for  oxide  of  copper,  iron  in  the  state 
of  black  powder  will  be  left,  and  if  allowed  to  cool  in  the  stream  of  gas,  will  take  fire 
when  it  is  shaken  out  into  the  air,  becoming  reconverted  into  the  peroxide  (iron 
pyrophorus). 

69.  Composition  by  volume  of  carbondc  oxide  and  carbonic  acid. — When 
carbon  burns  in  oxygen,  the  volume  of  tbe  carbonic  acid  produced  is 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen,  so  that  one  volume  of  oxygen  fur- 
nishes one  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  a  molecule  (2  vols.,  see  p.  9) 
of  carbonic  acid  contains  2  vols,  of  oxygen. 

When  one  volume  of  carbonic  acid  (containiug  one  volume  of  oxygen) 
is  passed  over  heated  carbon,  it  yields  two  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide ; 
hence  two  volumes,  or  one  molecule,  of  this  gas  contain  one  volume  of 
oxygen. 

Specific  gravity  (to  H)  of  CO.j,  i.e.,  weight  of  one  volume,  .  22 
Specific  gravity  (to  H),  or  weight  of  one  volume,  of  0,      .       .  16 

Weight  of  carbon  in  one  volume  of  COj,  ....  6 

Hence,  a  molecule,  2  vols,  or  44  parts  by  weight,  of  CO^,  contains  12  parts  by 
weight  of  carbon. 

Specific  gravity  (to  H),  or  weight  of  one  volume,  of  CO,  =  14 
Weight  of  two  volumes  of  CO,      ......  28 

,,  one  volume  of  0,         ......  16 

WeigM  of  carbon  in  two  volumes  (or  one  molecule)  of  CO,  12 

70.  The  atomic  tueight  of  carbon  is  generally  assumed  to  be  12, 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  determining  the  weight 
of  one  volume  of  carbon  vapour  by  experiment,  the  chemist  is  compelled 
to  surrender  himself  in  this  matter  to  the  guidance  of  analogy  and  of  purely 
theoretical  considerations. 


Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen. 

71.  No  two  elements  are  capable  of  occurring  in  so  many  different 
forms  of  combination  as  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  hydrocarboris,  as 
their  compounds  are  generally  designated,  include  most  of  the  inflammable 
gases  which  are  commonly  met  with,  and  a  great  number  of  the  essential 
oils,  naphthas,  and  other  useful  substances.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  all  these  bodies,  even  such  as  are  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
have  been  originally  derived  from  vegetable  sources,  and  their  history 
belongs,  therefore,  to  the  department  of  organic  chemistry.  The  three 
simplest  examples  of  such  compounds  will,  however,  be  bronglit  forward 
in  this  place,  to  afford  a  general  insight  into  the  mutual  relations  of  these 
two  important  elements.    Their  names  and  composition  are  
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Parts  by 

Weight. 

FomiuliB. 

(2  vols.) 



C 

H 

Acetylene,  . 

24 

2 

Marsh-gas,  . 

CH, 

12 

4 

Olefiant  gas. 

24 

4 

72.  Acetylene.*— Whew  very  intensely  heated,  carbon_  is  capable  of 
combining  with  hydrogen  to  form  acetylene.  The  requisite  heat  is  pro- 
cured by  means  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  to  the  terminal  wires  of 
which  two  pieces  of  dense  carbon  are  attached,  and  the  voltaic  discharge  is 
allowed  to  take  place  between  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  The 
experiment  possesses  little  practical  importance,  because  but  little  acety- 
lene is  formed  in  proportion  to  the  force  employed,  but  its  theoretical 
interest  is  very  great,  since  it  is  the  first  step  in  the  production  of  organic 
substances  by  the  direct  synthesis  of  mineral  elements  ;  acetylene  (C„HJ 
being  convertible  into  olefiant  gas  (C^H^)  this  last  into  alcohol  (CjHgO), 
and  alcohol  into  a  very  large  number  of  organic  products. 

Acetylene  is  constantly  found  among  the  products  of  the  incomplete 

combustion  and  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  substances  rich  in  carbon, 
hence  it  is  always  present  in  small 
quantity  in  coal-gas,  and  may  be  pro- 
duced in  abundance  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  ether  through  a  red-hot 
tube.  The  character  by  which  acety- 
lene is  most  easily  recognised  is  that 
of  producing  a  fine  red  precipitate  in 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride  (subchloride  of  copper). 


The  most  convenient  process  for  prepar- 
ing a  quantity  of  this  precipitate,  is  that  in 
which  the  acetylene  is  produced  by  the  im- 
perfect combustion  taking  place  when  a  jet 
of  atmosjjheric  air  is  allowed  to  burn  in  coal- 
gas. 

An  adapter  (A,  fig.  91,  is  connected  at  its 
narrow  end  with  the  pipe  supplying  coal- 
gas.  The  wider  opening  is  closed  by  a  bung 
with  two  holes,  one  of  wliich  receives  a 
piece  of  brass  tube  (B)  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  wide  and  seven  inches  long, 
and  ia  the  other  is  inserted  a  glass  tube  (C) 
which  conducts  the  gas  to  the  bottom  of 
Fig.  91.-Preparation  of  cuprous  acetyMe.  J^^T^ 

through  which  passes  the  glass  tube  E  connected  mth  a  gas-holder  or  bag  contaimng 

at^oslhenfair^  To  commence  the  operation,  the  gas  i«  turned  cm  toug^^^^^^^^^ 

and  when  all  aii-  is  supposed  to  be  expelled,  the  tube  L  is  withdiawn,  together  ^vltll 

*  Long  known  as  7.Z«  having  been  Tthat 
compound  containing  carbon  and  pota.ssiuni,  prodiicert  ^    /  -icetvle  (C,H.,)  .to 

metal.    The  name  acetylene  is  derived  from  the  I'yr"''^^'^^'       ^^^^^  V''^''' 
which  acetylene  bears  the  same  relation  as  ethylene  (C.H,)  does  to  etli.Me  J. 
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its  cork,  and  a  light  is  applied  to  the  lower  opening  of  tlie  brass  tube,  the  supply  of 
ooal-gas  being  so  regulated  that  it  shall  burn  with  a  small  ilame  at  the  end  of  the 
tube.  A  feeble  current  of  air  is  then  allowed  to  issue  from  the  tube  E,  which  is  passed 
up  through  the  flame  into  the  adapter,  where  the  jet  of  air  continues  to  bum  in  the 
coal-ras,*  and  may  be  kept  burning  for  hours  with  a  little  attention  to  the  proportions 
in  which  the  gas  and  air  are  supplied.  A  solution  of  subcliloride  of  copper  in 
ammonia  is  poured  into  the  separating  funnel  through  the  lateral  opening  G,  so  that 
the  imperfectly  burnt  gas  may  pass  through  it,  when  the  cuprous  acetylide  is  preciiii- 
tated  in  abundance.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  formed,  or  the  copper 
solution  is  exhausted,  the  liquid  is  run  out  through  the  stopcock  (H)  on  to  a  filter  and 
replaced  by  a  fresh  portion.  The  precipitate  may  be  rinsed  into  a  flask  provided 'with 
a  funnel  tube  and  delivery  tube,  allowed  to  subside,  the  water  decanted  from  it,  and 
some  strong  hydrochloric  acid  poured  in  through  the  funnel.  On  heattug,  the  acety- 
lene is  evolved,  and  may  be  collected,  either  over  water,  or  more  economically  in  a 
small  gas-bag,  or  in  a  mercm-ial  gas-holder.  To  obtain  a  pint  of  the  gas,  as  much  of 
the  moist  copper  precipitate  is  required  as  will  measure  about  six  ounces  after  settlincr 
down.    Such  a  quantity  may  be  prepared  in  about  six  hours. ' 

A  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  suitable  for  this  experiment  is  conveniently  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner  :— 500  grains  of  black  oxide  of  copper  are  dissolved 
in  seven  measured  ounces  of  common  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask,  and  boiled  for 
about  twenty  minutes  with  400  graius  of  copper  in  filings  or  fine  turnino-s.  The 
brown  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  thus  obtained  is  poured  into 
about  three  pints  of  water  contained  in  a  bottle  ;  the  white  precipitate  (cuprous 
chloride)  IS  allowed  to  subside,  the  water  drawn  off  with  a  siphon,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate nnsed  into  a  twenty-ounce  bottle,  which  is  then  quite  filled  with  water  and 
closed  with  a  stopper.  When  the  precipitate  has  again  subsided,  the  water  is  di-awn 
ott,  and  lour  ounces  of  powdered  chloride  of  ammonium  are  introduced,  the  bottle 
bemg  again  fiUed  up  with  water,  closed  and  shaken.  The  cuprous  chloride  is  entirely 
dissolved  by  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  but  would  be  precipitated  if  more  water 
were  added.  When  required  for  the  precipitation  of  acetylene,  the  solution  may 
be  mixed  with  about  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  strong  ammonia  (-880),  which  may  be 
poured  into  the  sejsarating  funner(D)  before  the  copper  solution  is  introduced 
it  OUT  measured  ounces  of  the  solution  are  sufiicient  for  one  charge,  and  yield  "  in 
three  hours,  about  three  measured  oimces  of  the  moist  precipitate.  The  blue  solu- 
tion ot  amnioniacal  cupric  chloride,  filtered  from  the  red  precipitate,  may  be  ren- 
dered serviceable  again  by  being  shaken,  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  with  precipitated 
copper,  prepared  by  reducing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chlonc  acid,  with  a  plate  of  zinc. 


The  red  precipitate  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  oxide  of  a  com- 
pound formed  from  acetylene  by  the  substitution  of  Cu  for  H.  This 
compound,  C.CuH,  has  been  named  by  Berthelot  cupros-acetyle,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  radical  of  a  series  of  compounds.  If  but  little 
free  ammonia  be  present  in  the  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  the  pre- 
cipitate wUl  contam  the  chloride  of  cupros-acetyle  (C„CuH)  CI,  as  well 
as  the  oxide. 

If  the  acetylene  copper  precipitate  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and 
dried  either  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  or  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  will  be 
lound  to  explode  with  some  violence  when  gently  heated,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  accidental  formation  of  this  compound  in  copper  or  brass 
pipes,  through  which  coal-gas  passes,  has  occasionally  given  rise  to  ex- 
plosions. 

_  When  acetylene  is  passed  through  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  curdy  nre- 
cipitate  IS  fomicd  resembling  chloride  of  silver  in  appearance,  but  insoluble  in 
ammonia  (which  turns  it  yellow)  as  well  as  in  nitric  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  bv 
allowing  the  imperfectly  burnt  gas  from  the  apparatus  in  lig.  91  to  pass  throno-}. 
nitrate  of  silver.  '"''ou 

When  this  precipitate  is  washed  and  allowed  to  dry,  it  is  violently  explosive  if 

*  It  is  ,ylvi.sable  to  iittacli  a  piece  of  thin  platinum  wire  to  tlie  iiioutli  of  the  dass  tuhn 
to  render  tlie  flame  of  the  au'  more  visible.  ^'"^^^  '""^^ 
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heated  though  it  may  be  hammered  without  exploding  *  A  minute  fragment  of  it 
ijlaced'  on  a  glass  plate,  and  touched  with  a  red-hot  wire,  detonates  loudly  and 
shatters  the  glass  like  fulminate  of  silver.  The  explosive  silver  compound  is  said 
to  contain  the  oxide  of  argent-acehjU  (O.^kgYLYP,  the  chloride  corresponding  to  it, 
(CoAfH)  CI,  being  precipitated  when  acetylene  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
chlonde  of  silver  in  ammonia.  In  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  sodium, 
acetylene  gives  a  yellowish  very  explosive  precipitate. 

When  potassium  or  sodium  is  heated  in  excess  of  acetylene,  it  is  said  that  one 
half  of  the  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  the  metal,  forming  acetylide  of  potassium 
(C„HK)  or  of  sodium  (CjHNa),  a  portion  of  the  acetylene  being  converted  into  ole- 
fiant  gas  (C2H4)  by  combination  with  the  displaced  hydrogen.  When  heated  to  duU 
redness,  sodium  completely  decomposes  acetylene,  C.^Naj  being  obtained.  Both 
these  sodium  compounds  are  violently  decomposed  by  water,  acetylene  bemg  repro- 

'^^Tht"  copious  formation  of  acetylene  during  the  imperfect  combustion  of  ether,  is 
very  readily  shown  by  introducing  a  few  drops  of  ether  into  a  test-tube,  adding  a 
little  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  Itindling  the  ether-vapour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  and  inclining  the  latter  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surtace  ot  the 
copper  solution,  when  a  large  quantity  of  the  red  cuprous  acetyhde  is  produced.  It 
nitrate  of  silver  be  substituted  for  the  copper  solution,  the  white  precipitate  ot  oxide 
of  argent-acetyle  is  formed  abundantly.  „  ,    -,  ,  ^ 

Acetylene  has  been  found  accompanying  the  vapoui-  of  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia 
produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  red-hot  charcoal. 

Acetylene  is  a  colourless  gas  liaving  a  peculiar  odour,  recalling  that  of 
the  geranium,  which  is  always  perceived  where  coal  gas  is  undergoing 
imperfect  combustion.  It  burns  with  a  very  bright  smoky  flame.  Its 
most  remarkable  property  is  that  of  inflaming  spontaneously  when  brought 
in  contact  with  chlorine.  If  a  jet  of  the  gas  be  aUowed  to  pass  into  a 
bottle  of  chlorine,  it  wUl  take  fire  and  burn  with  a  red  flame,  depositmg 
much  carbon.  When  chlorine  is  decanted  up  iuto  a  cylinder  containing 
acetylene  standing  over  water,  a  violent  explosion  immediately  takes 
place  attended  with  a  vivid  flash,  and  separation  of  a  large  amount  of 
Sarbon;  C,H,  +  CI,  =  C,  +  2HC1.     .  .    ^    ^  ,  .       ^  .  ^ 

When  acetylene  is  passed  into  water,  it  is  absorbed  m  suflicient  quan- 
tity to  impart  a  strong  smell  to  the  water,  and  to  yield  a  decided  precipi- 
tate with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  and  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  action  of  heat  upon  acetylene  is  very  remarkable  and  instructive, 
since  it  results  in  the  formation  of  a  complex  body  from  one  which  is  less 
complex  in  composition.  When  heated  in  a  glass  tube  for  half  an  hour 
to  the  point  at  which  the  glass  began  to  soften,  it  was  found  to  be  re- 
duced to  one-flfth  of  its  original  volume,  the  greater  portion  of  it  haying 
been  converted  into  a  liquid  hydrocarbon  styrole,  CgHg,  hitherto  obtamed 
from  the  vegetable  gum-resin  known  as  storax.  The  remaining  gas  was 
chiefly  hydrogen  (a  little  carbon  having  separated)  with  a  little  olefiant 
"as.  Benzole  {C^^  has  been  formed,  in  a  similar  way,  from  three  mole- 
cules of  acetylene.  When  heated  in  contact  with  coke  or  iron,  the  bidk 
of  the  acetylene  is  decomposed  into  its  elements. 

By  suspending  the  acetylene  copper  precipitate  in  solution  of  am- 
monia, and  heating  with  a  little  granulated  zinc,  Berthelot  has  induced 
the  acetylene  to  combine  with  the  {nascent)  hydrogen  to  form  oletiant 

^^Whe?' a  mixture  of  acetylene  with  nitrogen  is  acted  on  by  a  succes- 
sion of  electric  sparks,  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid  (HOJN)  is  produced 
by  their  direct  union. 

*  But  if  the  precipitate  is  prepared  from  a  slightly  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
it  explodes  violently  imder  the  liainmer. 
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Fig.  92. — Preparation  of  defiant  gas. 


73.  Olefiant  rjas  (C,H,  =  28  parts  by  weight  =  2  vol&.).— This  gas 
is  found  in  larger  quantity  than  acetylene,  among  the  products  of  the 
action  of  heat  upon  coal  and 
other  substances  rich  in  carbon, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant constituents  of  the  illu- 
minating gases  obtained  from 
such  materials. 

Olefiant  gas  may  readily  be 
prepared  by  the  action  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol, 
H.,(0 .  SO.,)  upon  alcohol  (spirit 
of' wine  CoH^O). 

Two  measures  of  oil  of  vitriol  are 
inti'oduced  into  a  flaslc  (fig.  92),  and 
one  measm-e  of  alcohol  is  gi-adually 
poui-ed  in,  the  flask  being  agitated 
after  each  addition  of  the  acid  ;  much 
heat  is  evolved,  and  there  would  be  danger  in  mixing  large  volumes  suddenly.* 
On  applying  a  moderate  heat,  the  liquid  will  darken  in  colour,  effervescence  will 
take  place,  and  the  gas  may  be  collected  in  jars  filled  with  water.  When  the 
mixtui-e  has  become  thick,  and  the  evolution  of  the  gas  is  slow,  the  end  of 
the  tube  must  be  removed  from  the  water  and  the  lamp  extinguished.  Three 
measured  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine  generally  give  about  600  cubic  inches  of  olefiant 
gas. 

The  gas  will  be  found  to  have  a  very  peculiar  odour,  in  which  that  of  ether  and 
of  sulphui-ous  acid  are  perceptible.  One  of  the  jars  may  be  closed  with  a  glass 
plate,  and  placed  upon  the  table  with  its  mouth  upwards  ;  on  the  approach  of  a  flame, 
the  gas  will  take  fire,  buiTiing  with  a  bright  white  flame  characteristic  of  olefiant 
gas,  and  seen  to  best  advantage  when,  after  kindling  the  gas,  a  stream  of  water  is 
poured  down  into  the  jar  in  order  to  displace  the  gas  (fig.  9.3). 

Another  jar  of  the  gas  may  be  well  washed  by 
transfen-ing  it  repeatedly  from  one  jar  to  another 
under  water,  a  little  solution  of  potash  may  then  be 
poured  into  it,  and  the  jar  violently  shaken,  its  mouth 
being  covered  with  a  glass  plate  ;  the  potash  will  re- 
move all  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  gas  will  now 
exhibit  the  peculiar  faint  odour  which  belongs  to  ole- 
fiant gas. 

The  purified  gas  may  be  transferred,  under  water, 
to  another  jar,  kindled  and  allowed  to  burn  out ;  if 
a  little  lime-water  be  then  shaken  in  the  jar,  its  tur- 
bidity wUl  indicate  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  13  produced  together  with  water,  when  olefiant 
gas  burns  m  air  :  C^B.^  +  0^  =  200^  =  2H2O. 

On  comparing  the  composition  of  olefiant 
gas  (C^HJ  with  that  of  alcohol  (C,H,0),  it 
is  evident  that  the  former  may  Sbe  supposed 
to  be  produced  from  the  latter  by  the  ab- 
straction of  a  molecule  of  water  (H^O)  which 
is  removed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  though 
other  secondary  changes  take  place,  resultincr 
in  the  separation  of  carbonaceous  matter  and 
the  production  of  sulphurous  acid.  A  more  -^'S' 
complete  explanation  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol  must  br 
reserved  for  the  chemical  history  of  this  compound. 

*  If  methylated  spirit  be  employed,  the  mixture  will  have  a  dark  red-brown  colour. 
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Olfefiant  gas  derives  its  name  from  its  property  of  uniting  with 
chlorine  and  bromine  to  form  oily  liquids,  a  circumstance  which  is 

applied  for  the  determination  of  the  pro- 
portion of  this  gas  present  in  coal-gas, 
upon  which  great  part  of  the  illuminat- 
ing value  of  coal-gas  depends.  The  com- 
pound with  chlorine  (CJI^CIJ  is  known 
as  Dutcli  liquid,  having  been  discovered 
by  Dutch  chemists,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  resemblance  to  chloroform  in 
odour. 


To  exhibit  the  formation 
a  quart  cylinder  (fig.  94) 


which 


of  Dutch  liquid, 
is  half  filled  with 
olefiant  gas,  and  half  with  chlorine,  which  is 
rapidly  jjassed  up  into  it,  from  a  bottle  of  the 
gas,  under  water.    The  cylinder  is  then  closed 
with  a  glass  plate,   and    supported  with  its 
mouth  downwards  under  water  in  a  sejiarating 
funnel  furnished  with  a  glass  stoficock.  The 
volume  of  the  mixed  gases  begins  to  diminish 
immediately,  drops  of  oil  being  formed  upon 
the  side  of  the  cylinder  and  the  sm-face  of  the 
water.     As  the  drops  increase,  they  fall  to  the 
l)ottom  of  the  funnel.     Water  must  be  poured 
into  the  funnel  to  replace  that  which  rises  into 
the  cylinder,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  gas  has 
disappeared,  the  oil  may  be  drawn  out  of  the 
funnel  through  the  stopcock  into  a  test-glass,  in 
shaken  with  a  little  potash  to  absorb  any  excess  of  chlorine.    The  fra- 
grant odour  of  the  Dutch  liquid  will  then  be  perceived,  especially  on 
j)ouring  it  out  into  a  shallow  dish. 

In  applying  this  principle  to  the  measurement  of  the  illuminating 
hydrocarbons  in  coal-gas,  daylight  must  be  excluded,  or  an  error  would 
be  caused  by  the  union  of  the  free  hydrogen  witli  the  chlorine  or  bro- 
mine. The  bromine  test  may  be  apjilied  in  the  tube  represented  in 
fig.  95.  The  gas  to  be  examined  is  measured  over  water  in  the  divided 
limb  a,  with  due  attention  to  temperatui-e  and  pressm-e  ;  the  tube  being 
held  perpendicularly,  the  limb  b  will  remain  filled  with  water,  so  that 
gas  cannot  escape  nor  air  enter.  A  drop  or  two  of  bromine  is  poured 
into  this  limb,  which  is  then  depressed  beneath  the  water  in  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  and  closed  by  the  stopper  c.  On  shaking  the  gas  with 
the  water  and  bromine,  the  latter  will  absorb  the  illuminating  hydi-o- 
carbons,  and  if  the  tube  be  again  opened  under  water,  the  volume  of 
the  gas  in  a  will  be  found  to  have  diminished,  and  the  diminution 
gives  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  olefiant  gas  and  other  illuminating 
hydrocarbons. 

A  very  instructive  experiment  consists  in  filling  a  three-pint  cylinder 
one-third  full  of  olefiant  gas,  then  rapidy  filling  it  up,  imder  water, 
with  two  pints  of  chlorine,  closing  its  mouth  with  a  glass  plate,  shaking 
it  to  mix  the  gases,  slipping  the  plate  aside  and  applying  a  light, 
when  the  mixture  burns  with  a  red  flame  which  passes  gradually 
down  the  cylinder,  and  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen 
with  the  chlorine,  the  whole  of  the  carbon  being  separated  in  the 
solid  state — 

C2H^  -I-  Cl^  =  4HC1  -I-  Cg. 

When  olefiant  gas  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  high  temperatures,  as 
by  passing  through  heated  tubes,  one  portion  is  decomposed  into  marsh- 
gas  (CH,)  with  separation  of  carbon,  whilst  another  portion  j'ields 
acetylene  (C2H0)  and  hydrogen  ;  these  decompositions  will  be  found  to  be 
of  great  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas. 
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The  action  of  hent  upon  olufiiint  gas  is  most  conveniently  shown  by  exposing  it  to 
the  spark  Ironi  an  induction  uoil. 

The  gas  is  confined  in  a  tube  (A,  fig.  96)  which  is  placed 
in  a  cylindrical  jar  (B)  containing  mercury.  Through  the 
mercury  passes  a  coijper  wire  (C)  thrust  through  a  glass 
tube  (D)  to  insulate  it  from  the  mercury  ;  this  wire  is  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  wires  (E)  from  the  induction  coil, 
whilst  1;he  other  (F)  is  allowed  to  dip  into  the  mercury  con- 
tained in  the  cylinder.  On  putting  tlie  coil  in  action  (with 
two  or  three  cells  of  Grove's  battery),  the  spark  will  pass 
between  the  exti-emity  (C)  of  the  insulated  copper  wire  and 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  decoinposing  the  de- 
fiant gas  in  its  passage,  and  causing  a  separation  of  carbon, 
which  sometimes  forms  a  conducting  communication,  and 
allows  the  current  to  pass  without  a  spark.  This  may  be 
obviated  by  reversing  the  current,  or  by  gently  shaking  the 
tube. 

The  defiant  gas  will  expand  to  nearly  twice  its  former 
volume,  so  that  the  tube  will  gi-adually  rise  in  the  mercury, 
but  the  same  distance  may  always  be  maintained  for  the 
passage  of  the  spark. 

To  show  the  production  of  acetylene,  another  arrangement  will  be  [found  con- 
venient (fig.  97).    A  globe  with 

fom-  necks  is  employed  ;  through 

two  of  these  necks  are  passed, 

ail-- tight  with  perforated  corks, 

the  copper  wires  connected  with 

the  induction  coil.     A  third 

neck  receives  a  tube,  conveying 

olefiant  gas  from  a  gas-holder, 

whilst  from  the  fourth  proceeds 

a  tube  dipping  to  the  bottom 

of  a  small  cylinder.    When  the 

whole  of  the  air  has  been  dis- 
placed by  olefiant  gas,  a  solution 
of  sub-chloride  of  copper  in  am- 
monia is  poured  into  the  cylinder, 
and  the  gas  allowed  to  bubble 
through  it,  when  the  absence  of 
acetylene  will  be  shown  by  there 
being  no  red  compound  formed. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  sjjark  is 
passed,  the  red  precipitate  will 
appear,  and,  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes, a  large  quantity  will  be 
deposited.  Coal-gas  may  be  em- 
ployed instead  of  olefiant  gas, 
but  of  course  less  of  the  copper- 
compound  will  be  obtained. 

74.  Marsh  gas,  or  light  car- 
huretted  hydrogen  (Cll  =16 

partsby  weight  =  2  vols.). -Unlike  acetylene  and  olefiant  gas,  this  hydro- 
carbon is  foimd  in  nature,  beingproduced  wherever  vegetable  matter  is  under- 
going decomposition  m  the  presence  of  moisture.  The  bubbles  risin-  from 
stagnant  pools  whencoUected  and  examined,  are  found  to  contain  marsh- 
gas  mixed  with  carbonic  acid,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
two  gases  represent  the  principal  forms  in  which  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  respectively  were  separated  from  wood  during  the  process  of  its 
conversion  into  coal.  Tliis  would  account  for  the  constant  presence  nf 
this  gas  in  the  coal-formations,  where  it  is  usually  termed  fire-damp  Tf 
IS  occasionally  found  pent  up  under  pressure  between  tlie  layers  of  "cotI 
and  the  pores  of  the  latter  are  sometimes  so  full  of  it  that  it  may  be  s 


Fig.  97.- 


-Preparation  of  cuprous  acetylide  from 
olefiant  gas. 
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rising  in  bubbles  when  the  freshly  hewn  coal  is  thrown  into  water.  Per- 
haps a  similar  origin  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  liquid  hydrocarbons  chemi- 
cally similar  to  marsh-gas,  which  are  found  so  abundantly  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Canada,  and  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  ijetr oleum. 

Marsh-gas  is  obtaiaed  artificially  by  the  following  process  : — 

500  grains  of  dried  acetate  of  soda  are  finely  powdered,  and  mixed,  in  a  mortar, 
with  200  grains  of  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  and  300  gi'ains  of  powdered  quicklime  (or 
with  500  grains  of  the  mixture  of  hydrate  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  soda,  which  is  sold 
as  soda-lime).  The  mixture  is  heated  in  a  Florence  flask  (or  better,  a  copper  tube, 
lor  the  alkali  corrodes  the  glass),  and  the  gas  collected  over  water  (fig.  98). 


Pig.  98. — Preparation  of  marsh-gas. 


The  decomposition  will  be  evident  from  the  following  equation: — 

ISraCjHgOa    +    ISTaHO    =    NaoO .  COo    +  CH< 
Acetate  of  soda.      Caustic  soda.       Carl),  of  soda. 

The  marsh-gas  wiU  be  easily  recognised  by  its  burning  with  a  pale 
illuminating  flame,  far  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  those  of  olefiant  gas  and 
acetylene,  but  unattended  with  smoke. 

The  properties  of  this  gas  deserve  a  careful  study,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  fatal  explosions  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  coal-mines,  where  it  is 
often  found  accumulated  under  pressure,  and  dischargmg  itself  -with  con- 
siderable force  from  the  fissures  or  blowers  made  in  hewing  the  coal. 
Marsh-gas  has  no  characteristic  smell  like  coal-gas,  and  the  miner  thence 
receives  no  timely  warning  of  its  presence ;  it  is  much  lighter  than  air 
(sp.  gr.  0-5596),  and  therefore  very  readily  diffuses*  itself  (page  16) 
through  the  air  of  the  mine,  with  which  it  forms  an  explosive  mixture  as 
soon  as  it  amounts  to  one-eighteenth  of  the  volume  of  the  aii-.  The  gas 
issuing  from  the  blower  would  burn  quietly  on  the  application  of  a  light, 
since  the  marsh-gas  is  not  explosive  unless  mixed  with  the  air,  when  a 
large  volume  of  the  gas  is  burnt  in  an  instant,  causing  a  sudden  evolution 
of  a  great  deal  of  heat,  and  a  consequent  sudden  expansion  or  explosion 
exerting  great  mechanical  force.  The  most  violent  explosion  takes  place 
when  one  volume  of  marsh-gas  is  mixed  with  two  volumes  of  oxygen, 

*  Amell's  fire-damj}  indicator  is  an  apparatus  in  which  the  high  rate  of  diffusion  of 
marsli-gas  is  taken  advantage  of  in  order  to  detect  its  presence  in  the  air  of  mines.  The 
apparatus  represented  in  fig.  14  ilhistrates  its  principle 
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since  this  quantity  is  exactly  sufficient  to  effect  the  complete  combustion 
of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  gas,  and  therefore  to  evolve  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat:  CH,  +  0,  =  CO,  +  2H^0.    The  calculated  pressure 
exerted  by  the  exploding  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and  oxygen  amounts  to 
37  atmospheres,  or  555  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch.    Since  air  contains  one- 
fifth  of  its  volume  of  oxygen,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  ten. 
volumes  of  air  to  one  volume  of  marsh-gas  in  order  to  obtain  perfect  com- 
bustion, but  the  explosion  will  be  much  less  violent  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  eight  volumes  of  inert  nitrogen,  the  calculated  pressure 
exerted  by  the  explosion  being  only  14  atmospheres,  or  210  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch.    Of  course,  if  more  air  is  employed,  the  explosion  will  be 
proportionally  weaker,  until,  when  there  are  more  than  eighteen  volumes 
of  air  to  each  volume  of  marsh-gas,  the  mixture  will  be  no  longer  explosive 
but  will  burn  with  a  pale  flame  around  a  taper  immersed  in  it.    The  car- 
bonic acid  resulting  from  the  explosion  is  called  by  mmers  the  after-damjp, 
and  its  effects  are  generally  fatal  to  those  who  may  have  escaped  death 
from  the  explosion  itself. 

Fortunately,  marsh-gas  requires  a  much  higher  temperature  to  inflame 
it  than  most  other  inflammable  gases ;  a  solid  body  at  an  ordinary  red 
heat  does  not  kindle  the  gas;  contact  with  flame,  or  with  a  body  heated 
to  whiteness,  being  required  to  ignite  it. 


If  two  strong  gas  cylinders  be  filled,  respectively,  with  mixtures  of  2  vols,  hvdroo-en 
with  1  vol.  oxygen,  and  of  1  vol  marsh-gas  and  2  vols,  oxygen,  it  will  be  found,  °on 
holdmg  them  with  their  mouths  downwards,  and  inserting  a  red-hot  iron  bar  (fio-  99) 
that  the  marsh-gas  mixture  will  not  ex^jlode,  but  '  \  o-  /> 

if  the  bar  be  transferred  at  once  to  the  hydroo-en 
mixture,  explosion  will  take  place.  A  lighted 
taper  may  then  he  used  to  explode  the  marsh-gas 
and  oxygen. 

Goal -gas,  although  answering  very  well  for 
many  illustrations  of  the  properties  of  marsh- 
gas,  cannot  be  used  in  this  experiment,  since 
some  of  its  constituents  inflame  at  a  far  lower 
temperature. 


Fis.  99. 


In  consequence  of  the  high  temperature  -S 
required  to  inflame  the  mixture  of  marsh- 
gas  and  air,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mixture 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  an  appreciable  time  in  contact  with  the  flame 
before  its  particles  are  raised  to  the  igniting  point.  It  was  on  this 
principle_  that  Stephenson's  original  safety  lamp  was  constructed,  the 
flame  being  surrounded  with  a  tall  glass  chimney,  the  rapid  drau^rht 
through  which  caused  the  explosive  mixture  to  be  hurried  past  the  flame 
without  Igniting. 


98  PRINCIPLE  OF  SAFETY  LAMPS. 

Davy's  safety  lamp  (fig.  101)  is  an  application  of  tlie  principle  that 
ignited  gas  {flame)  is  extinguished  by  a  contact  with  a  large  surface  of  a 
good  conductor  of  heat,  such  as  copper  or  iron. 


Fig.  100. 

If  a  thia  coijper-wire  be  coiled  round  into  a  helix,  and  carefully  placed  over  the 
wick  of  a  burning  taper  (fig.  102),  the  flame  will  be  at  once  extinguished,  its  hea 
being  so  rapidly  transmitted  along  the  wire  that  the  tempera- 
ture falls  below  the  point  at  which  the  combustible  gases  enter 
into  combination  with  oxygen,  and  therefore  the  combustion 
ceases.  If  the  coil  be  heated  to  redness  in  a  spirit-lamp  flame 
before  placing  it  over  the  wick,  it  will  not  abstract  the  heat 
so  readily,  and  wiU  not  extinguish  the  flame.  If  a  copper  tube 
were  substituted  for  the  coiled  wii-e,  the  same  result  would  be 
obtained,  and  by  employing  a  number  of  tubes  of  very  small 
diameter,  so  that  the  metallic  surface  may  be  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  ignited  gas,  the  most  energetic 
combustion  may  be  arrested,  as  in  the  case  of  Hemming's 
Fig.  101.— Davy  lamp.  ^"'f'^^V  J"^'  wHch  consists  of  a  brass  tube  tightly  stuflfed  with 
thin  copper  wires  so  as  to  leave  very  naiTow  passages,  thus  ren- 
dering it  impossible  for  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  at  the  jet  to  pass  back  and  ignite  the 
mixture  in  the  reservoir. 

It  is  evident  that  the  exposure  of  a  large  extent  of  cooling  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  flame  may  be  eflected  either  by  increasing  the 
length  or  by  diminishing  the  width  of  the  metallic  tubes, 
so  that  wu-e  gauze,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  collection 
of  veiy  short  tubes,  will  form  an  efi'ectual  barrier  to 
flame,  provided  that  it  has  a  sufiicient  number  of  meshes 
to  the  inch. 

If  a  piece  of  iron  wire  gauze,  containing  about  400 
nieshes  to  the  square  inch,  be  [depressed  upon  a  flame, 
it  will  extinguish  that  portion  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact, and  the  combustible  gas  which  escapes  through  the 
Fig.  102.  g;auze  may  be  kindled  by  a  lighted  match  held  on  tlie  upper 

side.  By  holding  the  gauze  two  or  three  inches  above  a 
gas  jet,  the  gas  may  be  lighted  above  it  without  communicating  the  flame  to  the 
burner  itself. 

When  blazing  spirit  is  poured  upon  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  (fig.  103),  the  flame  will 
remain  upon  the  gauze,  and  the  extinguished  spirit  will  pass  through.  A  little 
benzole  or  turpentine  may  be  added  to  the  spuit,  so  that  its  flame  may  be  more  visible 
at  a  distance. 

The  safety  lamp  is  an  oil  lamp,  the  flame  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
cage  of  iron  wire  gauze,  having  700  or  800  meslies  in  the  square  inch, 
and  made  double  at  the  top  where  the  heat  of  the  flame  chiefly  plays. 
This  cage  is  protected  by  stout  iron  -wires  attached  to  a  ring  for  suspend- 
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Fig.  103. 


ing  the  lamp  A  brass  tube  passes  up  through  the  oU  reservoir,  and  ia 
this  there  slides  with  considerable  friction,  a  wire  bent  at  the  top,  so  that 
the  wick  may  be  trimmed  without  taking 

If  this  lamp  be  suspended  in  a  large  jar,  closed 
at  the  top  with  a  perforated  wooden  cover  A, 
(hg.  104),  and  having  an  aperture  (B)  below, 
through  which  coal-gas  is  allowed  to  pass  slowly 
into  the  jar,  the  flame  will  be  seen  to  waver,  to 
elongate  itself  very  considerably,  and  will  be  ulti- 
mately extinguished,  when  the  wire  cage  will  be 
seen  to  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of  coal-gas  and 
air  burning  tranquilly  within  the  gauze,  which 
prevents  the  flame  from  passing  to  ignite  the 
explosive  atmosphere  surrounding  the  lamp  •  that 
?bvoS'r'  mi.xture  really  fills  the  jar  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  introducin.. 

This  experiment  illustrates  the  action  of  the  Davy 
lamp  in  a,  mine  which  contains  fire-damp,  and  makes  it 
evident  that  this  lamp  woidd  aff^ord  complete  protection 
1  carefully  used.  It  would  obviously  be  unsafe  to  allow 
tlie  lamp  to  remain  in  the  explosive  mixture  when  the 
cage  IS  failed  with  flame,  for  the  gauze  would  either  be- 
come sufficiently  heated  to  kindle  the  surrounding  gas 
or  would  be  oxicUsed  and  eaten  into  holes,  which  would 
allow  the  passage  of  the  flame.  Nor  should  the  lamp 
be  exposed  to  a  very  strong  current,  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  eaiTy  the  flame  through  the  meshes. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Davy  lamp  is  that  it 
does  not  afford  more  than  a  glimmering  light,  so 
that  even  if  the  miners  were  prohibited  from 
employing  any  candles,  tbey  would  (and  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  they  do)  remove  the  wire  cage  at  all  risks  The 

tZ.^l'^'"  Tl'^f  P^-^*^^^^  '^^^'^  defect  by  substi- 
tuting glass  or  talc  for  some  portions  of  the  wire  gauze.    It  is  now 

state  ot  the  air  m  the  different  parts  of  the  mine  :  for  this  puroose  the 

indSoT  whiph       accus^tomed  to  regard  with  little  concern  the  very 

a  fissure  IS  made  the  gas  escapes  very  rapidly  from  the  Wo«.r  and  the 
air  in  its  vicinity  may  soon  become  converted  into  an  expSive  ndS 
ture  In  mines  where  smaU  quantities  of  fire-damp  are  known  to  iS 
continually  escaping  from  the  coal,  ventilation  is  depended  unon^n  1 1 
to  dilute  the  gas  with  so  large  a  volume  of  air  that^it  is  no  C  "  ^^In' 
sive,  and  finally  to  sweep  it  out  of  the  mine  •  but  it  ■  ^}?' 

happened  that  the  ventilation  has  been  interred  wi$;h  by  ^  dooHiav  i 

D 


Fig.  104. 
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been  left  open  in  one  of  the  galleries,  or  by  a  passage  having  been 
obstructed  through  the  accidental  falling  in  of  a  portion  of  the  coal,  and 
an  explosive  mixture  has  then  been  formed. 

Structurr  op  Flame. 

75.  The  consideration  of  the  structure  and  properties  of  ordinary 
flames  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  history  of  olefiant  gas  and  marsh- 
gas.  Flame  may  be  defined  as  gaseous  matter,  heated  to  the  temperature 
at  which  it  becomes  visible,  or  emits  light.  Solid  particles  begin,  for  the 
most  part,  to  emit  light  when  heated  to  about  1000°  F. ;  but  gases,  on 
account  of  their  greater  expansibility,  must  be  raised  to  a  far  higher 
temperature,  and  hence  the  point  of  visibility  is  seldom  attained,  except 
by  gases  which  are  themselves  combustible,  and  therefore  capable  of 
producing,  by  their  own  combination  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  the  requi- 
site degree  of  heat.  The  presence  of  a  combustible  gas  (or  vapour), 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  flame ;  a  diamond, 
or  a  piece  of  thoroughly  carbonised  charcoal,  wUl  burn  in  oxygen  with 
a  steady  glow,  but  without  flame,  since  the  carbon  is  not  capable  of  con- 
version into  vapour,  whUe  sulphur  burns  with  a  voluminous  flame,  in 
consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  it  assumes  the  vaporous  condition. 
It  will  be  observed,  moreover,  that  in  the  case  of  a  non-volatile  combus- 
tible, the  combination  with  oxygen  is  confined  to  the  surface  of  contact, 
whilst  in  the  flame  of  a  gas  or  vapour,  the  combustion  extends  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  the  oxygen  intermingling  with  the  gaseous  fuel. 

Flames  may  be  conveniently  spoken  of  as  simple  or  compound,  accord- 
ingly as  they  involve  one  or  more  phenomena  of  combustion ;  thus  for 
example,  the  flames  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  are  simple,  whilst 
those  of  marsh-gas  and  olefiant  gas  are  compound,  since  they  involve  both 
the  conversion  of  hydrogen  into  water  and  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid. 

It  is  obvious  that  simple  flames  must  be  hoUow  in  ordinary  cases,  such 
as  that  of  a  gas  issuing  from  a  tube  into  the  aii',  the  hollow  being  occu- 
pied by  the  combustible  gas  to  which  the  oxygen  does  not  penetrate. 

All  the  flames  which  are  ordinarily  turned  to  useful  account  are  com- 
pound flames,  and  involve  several  distinct  phenomena.  Before  examining 
these  more  particularly,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  point  out  the  conditions 
which  regulate  the  luminosisty  of  flames. 

In  order  that  a  flame  may  emit  a  brilliant  light,  it  is  essential  that  it 
should  contain  particles  which,  either  from  their  own  nature,  or  from  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  placed,  do  not  admit  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion by  the  heat  of  the  flame,  but  are  capable  of  being  heated  to 
incandescence.  Thus  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  (p.  38)  emits 
a  very  pale  light,  but  if  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  be  restrained 
from  expanding  when  fired,  as  in  the  Cavendish  eudiometer  (p.  33),  it 
gives  a  bright  flash ;  or  if  the  flame  be  directed  upon  some  solid  body 
little  affected  by  heat,  such  as  lime,  the  light  is  very  intense. 

Phosphorus  and  arsenic  burn  with  very  luminous  flames,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  very  dense  vapours  of  phosphoric  and  arsenious  acids 
during  the  combustion ;  the  density  of  the  vapours  being  here  attended 
with  the  same  result  as  that  produced  by  the  restrained  expansion  of  the 
steam^  formed  in  the  Cavendish  eudiometer. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  incandescent  matters  should  be  a  product 
of  the  combustion ;  any  extraneous  solid  in  a  finely-divided  state  -will 
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Fig.  105. 


When  a 


confer  lUummatmg  power  upon  a  flame.  Thus,  the  flame  of  hydrogen 
may  be  rendered  highly  luminous  by  burning  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in  its 
vicimty,  so  that  the  clouds  of  phosphoric  acid  may  pass 
through  the  flame,  or  by  blowing  a  little  very  fine  char- 
coal powder  into  it,  from  the  bottle  represented  in 
fig.  105. 

The  luminosity  of  all  ordinary  flames  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  highly  heated  carbon  in  a  state  of  very 
minute  division,  and  it  remains  to  consider  the  changes 
by  which  this  finely-divided  carbon  is  separated  in  the 
flame. 

A  candle,  a  lamp,  and  a  gas-burner,  exhibit  contri- 
vances for  procuring  hght  artificiaHy  in  diflj-erent  degrees 
of  complexity,  the  candle  being  the  most  complex  of  the  three     w  uen  a 
new  candle  is  lighted,  the  first  portion  of  the  wick  is  burnt  away  until  the 
heat  reaches  that  part  which  is  saturated  with  the  wax  or  taUow 
of  which  the  candle  is  composed ;  this  wax  or  tallow  then  under- 
goes destructive  distillation,  yielding  a  variety  of  products,  among 
which  olefiant  gas  is  found  in  abundance.    The  flame  furnished 
by  the  combustion  of  these  products  melts  the  fuel  around  the 
base  of  the  wick,  through  which  it  then  mounts  by  capillary 
attraction,  to  be  decomposed  in  its  turn,  and  to  fm-nish  fresh  gases 
for  the  mamtenance  of  the  flame.    In  a  lamp,  the  fuel  being 
liquid  at  the  commencement,  the  process  of  fusion  is  dispensed 
with  ;  and  m  a  gas-burner,  where  the  fuel  is  supplied  in  a  gaseous 
form,  the  process  of  destructive  distillation  has  been  abeadv 
carried  on  at  a  distance.    It  wHl  be  seen,  however,  that  the  final 
result  IS  similar  in  all  three  cases,  the  flame  being  maintained  by 
such  gases  as  acetylene,  marsh-gas,  and  olefiant  gas,  arising  fi-om 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wax,  taUow,  oil  coal  &c 

to  J^nSJ'^^j^^  '"^^f  ^  "  in^t^^^e.  it  is  seen 

to  consist  of  three  concentric  cones   fig.  106),  the  innermost,  around  the 
wick,  appearing  almost  black,  the  next 
emitting  a  bright  white  light,  and  the 
outermost  being  so  pale  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible  in  broad  dayhght. 

The  dark  innermost  cone  consists  merely 
of  the  gaseous  combustible  to  which  the 
air  does  not  penetrate,  and  which  is  there- 
tore  not  in  a  state  of  combustion. 

The  nature  of  this  cone  ia  easily  shown  by 
experiment :  a  stnp  of  carclhoard  hold  across 
the  flame  near  its  base  will  not  bum  in  th- 
centre  where  it  traverses  the  innermost  cone;  a 
piece  of  wire  guazc  depressed  upon  the  flame 
near  the  wick  (fi-.  107)  will  allow  the  passage 

™  at  the^otherextremft,  ^^t^^^^^^^t^^^ 

nuiy  then  bo  extinguished  by  replacing  it  in  the  /lame  and 

The  combustible  gas  from  the  interior  of  a  flame  mnv      n^ii ,  j  i  • 
(fig.  109)  furnished  with  two  tubes,  one  of  whiirjl/^dLVn  tift  rpoU't 


^.  106 


Fig.  107. 
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insertion  into  the  flame,  whilst  the  other  (B),  which  passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  f\?ek, 
is  bent  over  and  prolonged  by  a  piece  of  vulcanised  tubing,  so  that  it  may  act  as  a 


Fig.  108. 

siphon.  The  Hask  is  fiUed  up  with  water,  the  jet  inserted  into  the  interior  of  a  flame, 
and  the  siphon  set  running  by  exhausting  it  with  the  mouth.  As  the  water  flows 
out  through  the  siphon,  the  gas  is  drawn  into  the  flask,  and 
after  removing  the  tube  ft'om  the  flame,  the  gas  may  be  ex- 
pelled by  blowing  down  the  siphon  tube,  and  may  be  bm-nt 
at  the  jet.  When  a  candle  is  used  for  this  experiment,  some 
solid  products  of  destructive  distillation  will  be  found  con- 
densed in  the  flask. 


In  the  second  or  luminous  cone,  combustion  is 
taking  place,  but  it  is  by  no  means  perfect,  being 
attended  by  the  separation  of  a  quantity  of  carbon, 
which  confers  luminosity  upon  this  part  of  the 
109.  flame.   The  presence  of  free  carbon  is  shown  by  de- 

°'     '  pressing  a  piece  of  porcelain  upon  this  cone,  when  a 

black  film  of  soot  is  deposited.  The  liberation  of  the  carbon  is  due 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  olefiant  gas  and  similar  hydrocarbons  by 
the  heat,  which  separates  the  carbon  from  the  hydrogen,  and  this  latter 
undergoing  combustion,  evolves  sufficient  heat  to  raise  the  separated  car- 
bon to  a  white  heat,  the  supply  of  air  which  penetrates  into  this  portion 
of  the  flame  being  insufficient  to  effect  the  combustion  of  the  whole  of 
the  carbon. 

Some  very  simple  experiments  wiU  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  luminous  portion  of 
flame. 


Fig.  111. 

Over  an  ordinary  candle  flame  (fig.  110)  a  tube  may  be  adjusted  so  as  to  convey 
the  finely  divided  carbon  from  the  luminous  part  ol  the  llame  into  the  flame  of 
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hydiofreii,  wliicli  will  thus  bo  rendered  as  Inminoiis  as  the  candle  flame, 
colour  of  the  carbon  being  apparent  in  its  passage  thi'ough  the  tube. 

A  bottle  lurnished  with  two  straight  tubes  (fig.  Ill)  is  connected  with  a  reseiToir 
of  hydi'ogen.  One  of  the  tubes  is  provided  with 
a  small  piece  of  wider  tube  containing  a  tuft  of 
cotton  wool.  On  kindling  the  gas  at  the  orifice 
of  each  tube,  no  difleronce  will  be  seen  in  the 
fiames  until  a  drop  of  benzole  (CeH„)  is  placed 
upon  the  cotton,  when  its  vapour,  mingling  with 
the  hydrogen,  will  furnish  enough  carbon  to  ren- 
der the  flame  brilliantly  luminous. 

Fig.  112  shows  a  more  convenient  apparatus 
for  the  same  pm'pose  ;  the  hydrogen  being  passed 
m  through  c,  bums  from  the  tube  a  with  a  non- 
luminous  flame,  and  from  the  tube  b,  after  passing 
over  a  piece  of  cotton  moistened  with  benzole, 
with  a  luminous  flame. 

The  pale  outermost  cone,  or  mantle,  of 
the  flame,  in  which  the  separated  carbon 
is  finally  consumed,  may  be  termed  the 
cone  of  perfect  combustion,  and  is  much 
thiimer  than  the  luminous  cone,  the  sup- 
ply of  air  to  this  external  shell  of  flame 
being  unlimited,  and  the  combustion 
therefore  speedily  effected.  Fig.  112. 

The  mantle  of  the  flame  may  be  rendered  more  visible  by  burning  a  little  sodium 
near  the  flame,  when  the  mantle  is  tinged  sti-ongly  yellow  " 

f  7/  of  a  siphon  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (fig.  113)  the  nature 

o  the  different  portions  of  an  oixlinary  candle  flame  may  be  ve^y^  elelntly  3^0^ 
If  the  orifice  of  the  siphon  be  brought  just  over  the  ^S'<-"''^y  snown. 

extremity  of  the  wick,  the  combustible  gases  and  va- 
pours will  pass  through  it,  and  may  be  collected  in  a 
small  flask,  where  they  can  be  kindled  by  a  taper.  On 
raising  the  orifice  into  the  luminous  portion  of  the 
tlame,  voluminous  clouds  of  black  smoke  will  pour  over 
into  the  flask,  and  if  the  siphon  be  now  raised  a  little 
above  the  point  of  the  flame,  carbonic  acid  can  be 
collected  m  the  flask,  and  may  be  recognised  by  shaking 
with  hme-water.  &  j  g 

The  reciprocal  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  com- 
bustible gas  and  the  air  which  supports  its  combustion, 
may  be  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by  burning  Fi„ 
a  jet  of  air  m  an  atmosphere  of  coal-gas.  ^" 

A  quart  glass  globe  with  three  necks  is  connected  at  A  ffiff  lU^  witli  +1,^ 

:lT^,  r  i^^aSKi^'^r  gK;t     ?r f 

protuberance  is  then  to  ie  formed  ItV  1  TJl  t^UrX  /  """^f 

and  the  glass  burst  by  blowing  into  the  flask  wilt^i  t   tJre.pos  rto  i  ^' 
By  fusing  the  edges  of  the  hole  thus  produced,  and  turning  theironKv„rH     -  T,'- 
end  of  a  file,  a  s'^ort  neck  may  be  fomed  capable  of  S   r^co  r  m 
IS  cool,  it  is  closed  with  a  cork,  and  a  second  similar  neck  is  polLed  , it  B.  ' 

From  this  review  of  the  structure  of  flame,  it  is  evident  thif  i-^  j 
to  secure  a  flame  which  shall  be  useful  for  illumination,  attentioS  mSt 
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be  paid  to  the  supply  of  oxygen  (or  air),  and  to  the  composition  of  the 
fuel  employed.    The  use  of  the  chimney  of  an  Argand  burner  (fig.  116) 


air, 


Fig.  114. — Air  burning  in  Fig.  115. — To  malce  a  three-necked  flask, 

coal-gas. 

affords  an  instance  of  the  necessity  for  attention  to  the  proper  supply  of 
Without  the  chimney,  the  flame  is  red  at  the  edges,  and  smoky,  for 
the  supply  of  air  is  not  sufficient  to  consume 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  which  is  separated,  and 
the  temperature  is  not  competent  to  raise  it  to 
a  bright  white  heat,  defects  which  are  remedied 
as  soon  as  the  chimney  is  placed  over  it,  and 
the  rapidly-ascending  heated  column  of  air  draws 
in  a  liberal  supply  beneath  the  bm-ner,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows. 

By  using  two  chimneys,  and  causing  the  air 
to  pass  down  between  them,  so  as  to  be  heated 
to  about  500°  F.  before  reacliing  the  flame,  an 
equal  amount  of  light  may  be  obtained  from  a 
much  smaller  supply  of  gas. 

The  smokeless  gas-burners  employed  in  labo- 
ratories and  kitchens,  exhibit  the  result  of  mix- 
ing the  gas  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  air  before  burning  it,  the 
luminous  part  of  the  flame  then  entirely  disappearing,  with  great  aug- 
mentation of  the  temperature  of  the  flame,  since 
the  carbon  is  burnt  simultaneously  -with  the  hydro- 
gen, and  the  size  of  the  flame  is  diminished. 

The  most  eflicient  burner  of  this  kind  (Buiiscn's  burner, 
fig.  117)  is  that  in  which  the  gas  is  conveyed  into  a  wide 
tube,  at  the  base  of  which  there  are  four  large  holes  for  the 
admission  of  air.  When  a  good  supply  of  gas  is  turned 
on,  a  c|uantity  of  air  is  drawn  in  through  the  lower  aper- 
tures, and  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas  may  be  kindled  at 
the  orifice  of  the  wide  tube,  its  rapid  motion  preventing  the 
flame  from  passing  down  within  the  tube.  This  tube  is 
sometimes  surmounted  by  a  rosette  burner  to  distribute  tho 
flame.  By  closing  the  air-holes  with  the  fingers,  a  luminous  flame  is  at  once 
produced. 

The  principle  of  this  burner  has  been  api)lied  for  testing  the  illmninatiug  value  of 
gas,  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  air  which  must  be  supplied  to  a  flame  consuming 
-    •       ....  .     • — 41..,  illuminating  value 


Fig.  116.— Argand  burner. 


Fig.  117. — Bunsen's 
burner. 


a  ^iven  quantity  of  gas,  in  order  to  destroy  the  luminosity,  the  i 
l)eing  proportional  to  tlio  quantity  of  air  which  is  necessary  for  this 


purpose. 
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Fig.  118.— Gaiize 
burner. 


Tlie  (jauxe  burner  (tig.  118)  consists  of  an  open  cylinder  surmounted  by  wire  gauze. 
When  this  is  placed  over  the  gas  burner,  a  supply  of  air  is  drawn  in  at  the  bottom  by 
the  ascending  stream  of  gas,  and  the  mixture  burns  above 
the  gauze  with  a  very  hot  smokeless  flame,  the  metallic 
meshes  preventing  the  flame  from  passing  down  to  the  gas 
below. 

The  luminosity  of  a  flame  is  materially  affected  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  burns,  a 
diminution  of  pressure  causing  a  loss  of  illuminating 
power.  If  the  light  of  a  given  flame  burning  in  the 
air  when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches  be  repre- 
sented by  100,  each  diminution  of  one  inch  in  the 
height  of  the  barometer  will  reduce  the  luminosity 
by  live  ;  and  conversely,  when  the  barometer  rises  one  inch,  the  luminosity 
will  be  increased  by  five.  This  is  not  due  to  any  difference  in  the  rate  of 
burning,  which  remains  pretty  constant,  but  to  the  more  complete 
interpenetration  of  the  rarefied  air  and  the  gases  composing  the  flame 
giving  rise  to  the  separation  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  incandescent  carbon. 
In  air  at  a  pressure  of  120  inches  of  mercury,  the  flame  of  alcohol  is 
highly  luminous,  the  high  density  of  the  air  discouraging  the  intermixture 
of  the  flame  gases  with  it,  and  thus  allowing  the  separation  of  a  portion 
of  carbon. 

In  considering  the  influence  exerted  by  the  composition  of  the  fuel 
upon  the  character  of  its  flame,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
some  kinds  of  fuel  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only,  whilst  others 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  oxygen. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  some  of  the  principal 
substances  concerned  in  producing  ordinary  illuminating  flames  :  


Fuel. 


Marsh-gas,  . 
Olefiant  gas, 
Paraffine, 
Turpentine,  . 
Benzole, 
Wax,  . 
Stearine, 
Oleine, 
Alcohol, 
Wood  naphthii, 


Fonnula. 


Carbon. 


CH4 
C2H4 

^57^1100(5 

C„H„0 
CH,0 


30 
60 
30 
75 
120 
60 
62-1 
65-8 
40 
30 


Hydrogen. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Oxygen. 


3-5 
87 
9-2 
27 

40 


It  may  be  stated  generally  that  when  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  is 
less  than  one-third  that  of  hydrogen,  the  flame  will  be  free  from  smoke 
as  m  the  case  of  marsh-gas.  When  there  is  more  carbon  than  this,  the 
flame  is  very  liable  to  smoke,  unless  managed  with  great  judgment 
Those  hydro-carbons  which  contain,  like  turpentine,  benzole  and  the 
paraffine-oils,  a  very  large  proportion  of  carbon,  always  burn  with  much 
smoke,  and  require  special  contrivances  to  render  them  applicable  for 
illuminatiitg  purposes,  such  as  lamps  with  tall  narrow  chimneys  of  peculiar 
constructiojji  bo  ^afford  a  strong  current  of  air.  Benzole  (coal-naphtha) 
*  This  \H  the  composition  of  myricinc,  which  forms  tlie  greater  part  of  bees'  wa-v. 
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Fis.  119. 


vapour  must  be  mixed  with  air  if  it  is  required  to  bum  with  a  smokeless 
fiame. 

If  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  moistened  with  benzole,  be  placed  in  a  flask  provided 
with  two  tubes  (fig.  119),  it  will  be  found,  on  gently  wanning  the  flask  by  dipping 
it  into  hot  watei',  and  blowing  through  one  of  the  tubes,  that  the  mixture  of  benzole 
vapour  and  air  issuing  from  the  other  tube  will  buun  with  a  smokeless  bright  flame. 

If  coal  gas,  which  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  and 
defiant  gas,  and  generally  contains  rather  too  much  hydrogen  in  proportion 

to  its  carbon,  be  enriched  with  carbon  by  passing 
over  benzole  (light  coal  naphtha),  it  burns  with  a 
far  more  luminous  flame  (iiapMhalised  gas). 

When  the  fuel  contains  oxygen,  the  carlson  may 
exist  in  larger  proportion  to  the  hydrogen  without 
giving  rise  to  the  production  of  smoke,  since  this 
oxygen  will  dispose  of  a  portion  of  the  carbon 
during  the  combustion.  Thus,  wax  is  much  less 
liable  to  smoke  than  olefiant  gas,  although  contain- 
ing the  same  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
whilst  stearine  (the  chief  part  of  tallow)  and  oleine 
(forming  the  bulk  of  oils)  may  be  burnt  in  ordi- 
nary candles  and  lamps,  although  still  richer  in 
carbon,  because  they  contain  more  oxygen  also. 
Alcohol  yields  a  flame  of  no  illuminating  value,  although  it  contains 
more  carbon  in  proportion  to  its  hydrogen  than  is  present  in  marsh-gas, 
because  its  oxygen  helps  to  consume  the  carbon  during  the  combustion, 
and  prevents  it  from  separating  in  the  incandescent  state.  By  adding 
about  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  benzole  or  turpentine,  however,  alcohol  may 
be  made  to  burn  with  a  brilliant  flame. 

76.  The  hloiopipe  flame. — The  principles  already  laid  down  will 
render  the  structure  of  the  blowpipe  flame  easily  intelligible.^  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  using  the  blowpipe,  the  stream  of  air  is  not  pro- 
pelled from  the  lungs  of  the  operator  (where  a  great  part  of  its  oxygen 
would  have  been  consumed),  but  simply  from  the  mouth,  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks.  The  first  apparent  effect  upon  the  flame 
is  entirely  to  destroy  its  luminosity,  the  free  supply  of  air  effecting  the 
immediate  combustion  of  the  carbon.  The  size  of  the  flame,  moreover,  is 
much  diminished,  and  the  combustion  being  concentrated  into  a  smaller 

space,  the  temperature  must  be  much 
higher  at  any  given  point  of  the  flame. 
In  structure,  the  blowpipe  flame  is 
similar  to  the  ordinary  flame,  consist- 
ing of  three  distinct  cones,  the  inner- 
most of  which  (A,  fig.  120)  is  filled 
Avith  the  cool  mixture  of  air  and  com- 
bustible gas.  The  second  cone, 
especially  at  its  point  (R),  is  termed 
the  redumig  flame,  for  the  supply  of 


Fig.  120. — Blowpipe  Flame. 


oxygen  at  that  part  is  not  sufficient  to  convert  the  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid,  but  leaves  it  as  carbonic  oxide,  which  speedily  reduces  almost  all 
metallic  oxides  placed  in  that  part  of  the  flame  to  the '  metallic  state. 
The  outermost  cone  (0)  is  called  the  oxidising  flame,  for  there  the  supply 
of  oxygen  from  the  siuToundiiig  air  is  unlimited,  and  any  substance  prone 
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to  combine  with  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature  is  oxidised  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  that  portion  of  the  flame  ;  the  hottest  point  of  the  blow- 
pipe flamo,_  where  neither  fuel  nor  oxygen  is  in  excess,  appears  to  be  a 
very  Httle  in  advance  of  the  extremity  of  the  second  (reducing)  cone. 
The  dilference  in  the  operation  of  the  two  flames  is  readily  shown  by 
placing  a  httle  red  lead  (oxide  of  lead)  in  a  shallow  cavity  scooped  upon 
the  surface  of  a  piece  of  charcoal  (fig.  121),  and  directing  the  flames  upon 
it  in  succession ;  the  inner  flame  will  reduce  a  globule  of  metalhc  lead, 
which  may  be  reconverted  into  oxide  by  exposing  it  to  the  outer  flame.* 


Fig.  121. — Eeduction  of  metals  on  charcoal. 

The  immense  service  rendered  by  this  instrument  to  the  chemist  and 
mineralogist  is  well  known. 

By  forcing  a  stream  of  oxygen  through  a  flame,  from  a  gas-holder 
or  bag,  an  intensely  hot  blowpipe  flame  is  obtained,  in  which  pipe-clay 
and  platinum  may  be  melted,  and  ii-on  brans  with  great  briUiancy  (see 
fig.  56,  page  60).  ^ 

Fletcher's  Twt-hlast  blowpipe  (fig.  122),  produces  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
the  ordinary  blow-pipe.  Coal-gas  is  supplied  through  the  tube  g,  and  is  kindled  at 
the  Bunsen  bm-ners  b  b  and  at  the  oriSce  /,  the  y,     ^      Kinaiea  at 

supply  to  the  fomer  being  regulated  by  the  stopcock 
c,  and  to  the  latter  by  the  stopcock  d.  The  flames 
of  the  Bunsen  burners  heat  the  spiral  copper  tube 
e  to  redness,  so  that  the  air  blown  in  through  the 
flexible  tube  a  is  strongly  heated  before  being  pro- 
jected into  the  flame  through  a  blowpipe  jet  at  /: 
Thin  platinum  wii-es  melt  easily  in  this  flame,  and 
thin  iron  wires  burn  away  rapidly. 

77.  Determination  of  the  composition  of 
gases  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen. — In 
order  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  present  in  a  gas,  a  measured 
volume  of  the  gas  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
oxygen  the  volume  of  the  mixture  carefully  noted,  and  explosion  deter- 
mined by  passing  the  electric  spark;  the  gas  remaining  after  the  explosion, 
IS  mea.sured  and  shaken  with  potash,  which  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid, 
Irom  the  volume  of  which  the  proportion  of  carbon  may  be  calculated. 
J?  or  example, 

0-4  cubic  inch  of  marsh-gas,  mixed  with 
^■0  oxygen,  and  exploded,  left 

0'6  „         gas ;  shaken  with  potash,  it  left 

0-2  „  oxygen, 

*  By  directing  the  redtising  (lamo  upon  tlie  metallic  oxido  in  the  cavity,  and  -illowinn- 
the  oxidising  llame  to  swoop  over  the  surface  of  the  oliarcoal,  as  shown  in  tlie  fiiT,,  •,'  m 
yellow  tiicmslalion  of  oxide  of  lead  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  cliareoal  wl  i'ch 
affords  additional  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  metal.  ^-""n-oai,  winch 


Fig.  122.— Hot-blast  blowpipe. 
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showing  that  0'4  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  had.  been  produced.  This 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  would  contain  0*4  cubic  inch  of  oxygen.  De- 
ducting this  last  from  the  total  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  (0'8  cubic 
inch),  we  have  0'4  cubic  iach  for  the  volume  of  oxygen  consumed  by  the 
hydrogen.  Now,  0'4  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  would  combine  with  0'8  cubic 
inch  of  hydrogen,  which  represents  therefore  the  amount  of  hydrogen  in 
the  marsh-gas  employed.  It  has  thus  been  ascertained  that  the  marsh- 
gas  contains  twice  its  volume  of  hydrogen. 


Sp.  Gr.  (to  H)  or  weight  of  1  vohune  of  marsh-gas, 

Weight  of  2  volumes  (one  molecule),  . 
2  volumes  of  marsh-gas  contain  4  volumes  H,  weighing 

2  volumes  of  marsh-gas  contain  x  volume  C,  weighing 


8 

16 

4 

12 


For  the  purpose  of  illusti-ation,  the  analysis  of  marsh-gas  may  he  efifected  in  a  lire's 
eudiometer  (fig.  123),  but  a  considerable  excess  of  oxygen  should  be  added  to  mode- 
rate the  explosion.  The  eudiometer  having  been  filled 
with  water,  O'l  cubic  inch  of  marsh-gas  is  introduced  into 
it,  as  described  at  p.  35,  and  having  been  transferred  to 
the  closed  limb  and  accurately  measured  after  equalising 
the  level  of  the  water,  the  open  limb  is  again  fiUed  up 
with  water,  the  eudiometer  inverted  in  the  trough,  and 
1-2  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  added  ;  this  is  also  transferred 
to  the  closed  limb  and  carefully  measured.  The  electric 
spark  is  passed  through  the  mixture  (see  p.  35),  the 
open  limb  being  closed  by  the  thumb.  The  level  of  the 
water  in  both  limbs  is  then  equalised,  and  the  volume 
of  gas  measured.  The  open  limb  is  filled  up  with  a 
strong  solution  of  potash,  and  closed  by  the  thumb,  so 
that  the  gas  may  be  transferred  from  the  closed  to  the 
open  limb  and  back,  until  its  volume  is  no  longer  dimi- 
nished by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  The  vohime  of  residual  oxygen  having 
been  measured,  the  calculation  is  effected  as  above  described. 

The  results  are  more  exact  when  the  eudiometer  is  flUed  with  mercury  instead  of 
water. 


Fig.  123. 
Siphon  eudiometer. 


Coal-Gas. 


78.  The  manufacture  of  coal-gas  is  one  of  the  most  important  appli- 
catious  of  the  principle  of  destructive  distillation,  and  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  the  tendency  of  this  process  to  develop  new  arrangements 
of  the  elements  of  a  compound  body.  The  action  of  heat  upon  coal,  in 
a  vessel  from  which  air  is  excluded,  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  a  very 
large  number  of  compounds  containing  some  two  or  more  of  the  five 
elements  of  the  coal,  in  different  proportions,  or  in  different  forms  of 
arrangement.  Although  no  clue  has  yet  been  obtained  to  indicate  the 
true  arrangement  of  these  elements  in  the  original  coal  (or,  as  it  is  termed, 
the  constitution  of  the  coal),  it  is  certain  that  these  various  compounds  do 
not  exist  in  it  before  the  application  of  heat,  but  are  really  the  results  of 
its  action ;  that  they  are  indeed  products  and  not  educfs. 

The  most  important  forms  assumed  by  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  when 
coal  is  strongly  heated,  are, — 


Gases  i 


Hydrogen, 
Marsh-gas, 


CH, 


defiant  gas,  C2H4 
Acetylene, 
Butylenc, 


C4H8 


Liquids 


Bcnsole, 
Toluole, 


C7H8 


O 
CO 


Naphthaline,  CjoHg 
Antliraceue,  Cj^Hj^ 
Paraffine,  Cj:H.)j+, 
Coke,    .  C 
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The  nitrogen  of  tlie  coal  reappears  in  the  forms  of- 


Gases 


Nitrogen. 
,  Ammonia, 
(  Anilines, 
Liquids  <  Quiiioliue, 


NH3 
CoH.N 

CgH^N 

CHN 


(  Hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  oxygen  contributes  to  the  production  of— 

Gases  \  C^'^i'^onic  o-'^icle,  CO 

I  Carbonic  acid,        COg  Liquids 

Sulphur  is  found  among  the  products  as, 


Alkaline. 


Water, 
Acetic  acid. 
Carbolic  acid, 


H2O 
CbH„0 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  H2S 


(very  voTatile).  |  Bisulphide  of  carbon,  CS„ 
The  illuminating  gas  obtained  from  coal  consists  essentially  of  free  hydro- 
gen, marsh-gas,  olefiant  gas,  and  carbonic  oxide,  with  small  quantities  of 
acetylene,  benzole  vapour,  and  some  other  substances. 

A  fair  general  idea  of  its  composition  is  given  by  the  following  table  :  • 


Hydrogen, 
Marsh-gas, 
Carbonic  oxide, 
Olefiant  gas,  . 
Carbonic  acid, 
Nitrogen, 
Oxygen, 


Gasfrmn  Gammel-Qoal. 


45'847  volumes. 
40-948 

4-167  „ 

6-504 

1-950 

1-445  „ 
0-139 


100-0 


The  only  constituents  which  contribute  directly  to  the  illuminating 
value  of  the  gas  are  the  marsh  gas,  olefiant  gas,  and  similar  hydrocai" 
bons  (acetylene,  butylene,  and  benzole  vapour). 

The  most  objectionable  constituent  is  the  sulphur  present  as  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  and  bisulpliide  of  carbon,  for  this  is  converted  by  com- 
bustion into  sulphuric  acid,  which  seriously  injures  pictm-es,  furniture, 
&c.  The  object  of  the  manufacturer  of  coal-gas  is  to  remove,  as  far  as 
possible,  everything  from  it,  except  the  constituents  mentioned  as  essential, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  as  large  a  volume  of  gas  from  a  given 
weight  of  coal  as  is  consistent  with  good  illuminating  value. 

The  mode  of  purifying  the  gas  and  the  general  arrangements  for  its 
manufacture,  will  be  described  in  a  later  part  of  the  work. 


Fig.  124.— Destructive  distillation  of  coal. 

The  destructive  distillation  of  coal  may  be  exhibited  with  the  arrangement  rpnro 
sented  in  fig.  124.    The  solid  and  lifiuid  products  (tar,  ammoniacal  liquors,  &c.)  are 
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condensed  in  the  globular  receiver  (A).  The  first  bent  tube  contains,  in  one 
limb  (B),  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper  to  detect  ammonia ;  and  in  the  other  (C) 
a  piece  of  paper  impregnated  with  acetate  of  lead,  which  will  be  blackened  by 

the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  second  bent  tube 
(D)  contains  enough  lime-water  to  fill  the  bend, 
which  will  be  rendered  milky  by  the  carbonic  acid. 
The  gas  is  collected  over  water,  in  the  jar  E, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  jet  from  which  the  gas 
may  be  burnt  when  forced  out  by  depressing  the  jar 
in  water. 

The  presence  of  acetylene  in  coal-gas  may  he 
shown  by  passing  the  gas  from  the  supply-pipe  (A, 
fig.  125),  iirst  through  a  bottle  (B)  containing  a  little 
ammonia,  then  through  a  bent  tube  (C),  with  enough 
water  to  fill  the  bend,  and  a  piece  of  bright  sheet 
Fig.  125.  copper  immersed  in  the  water  in  each  limb.  After 

a  short  time  the  bright  red  flakes  of  the  acetylide  of  copper  will  be  seen  in  the 
water. 


SILICON. 

79.  In  many  of  its  cliemical  relations  to  other  bodies,  this  element  will 
be  found  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  carbon ;  but  whilst  carbon  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  compound  forms  in  which  it  is  met 
with  in  nature,  siUcon  is  always  found  in  combination  with  oxygen,  as 
silicic  acid,  or  silica  (SiOJ,  either  alone  or  united  with  various  metallic 
oxides,  with  which  it  forms  silicates. 

Silica  SiOj  =  60  parts  by  weight.— The,  purest  natural  variety  of  sHica 
is  the  transparent  and  colourless  variety  of  quartz  known  as  rock  crystal, 
the  most  widely  diffused  ornament  of  the  mineral  world,  often  seen  crys- 
tallised in  beautiful  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids 

(fig.  126),  which  are 
always  easily  distinguish- 
ed by  their  great  hardness, 
scratching  glass  almost  as 
readily  as  the  diamond. 
Coloured  of  a  delicate 
purple,  probably  by  a  little 
organic  matter,  these  crys- 
tals are  known  as  ame- 


Fig.  126.— Crystal  of  quartz. 


tliyst ;  and  when  of  a  brown  colour,  as  Cairngorm  stories  or  Scotch 
pebbles.  Losing  its  transparency  and  crystalline  structure,  we  meet  with 
silica  in  the  form  of  chalcedony  and  of  carnelian,  usually  coloured,  in 
the  latter,  with  oxide  of  iron. 

Hardly  any  substance  has  so  great  a  share  in  the  lapidary's  art  as  silica, 
for  in  addition  to  the  above  instances  of  its  value  for  ornamental  purposes, 
we  find  it  constituting  agate,  cat's  eye,  onyx,  so  much  prized^  for  cameos, 
opal,  and  some  other  precious  stones.  In  opal  the  silica  is  combined 
with  water. 

Sand,  of  which  the  whiter  varieties  are  nearly  pure  silica,  appears  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  siliceous  rocks,  and  has  generally 
a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  resistance  offered  by  silica  to  aU  impressions  has  become  proverbial 
in  the  case  of  flint,  which  consists  essentially  of  that  substance  coloured 
with  some  impurity.  Flints  are  generally  found  in  compact  masses,  distri- 
buted in  regular  beds  throughout  the  chalk  formation;  their  hardness, 
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Avliich  even  exceeds  that  of  quartz,  formerly  rendered '  them  useful  for 
striking  sparks  with  steel,  by  detaching  small  particles  of  the  metal,  which 
are  so  heated  by  the  percussion  as  to  continue  to  burn  (see  p.  27)  in  the 
air,  and  to  inflame  tinder  or  gunpowder  upon  which  they  are  allowed  to  fall. 

The  part  taken  by  silica  in  natural  operations  appears  to  be  chiefly  a 
mechanical  one,  for  which  its  stability  under  ordinary  influences  peculiarly 
fits  It,  for  it  is  found  to  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  soil  which  serves 
as  a  support  and  food-reservoii-  of  land-plants,  and  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  greater  number  of  rocks. 

Bat  that  this  substance  is  not  altogether  excluded  from  any  share  in 
life,  is  shown  by  its  presence  in  the  shining  outer  sheath  of  the  stems  of 
the  grasses  and  cereals,  particularly  in  the  hard  external  coating  of  the 
Dutch  rush  used  for  polishing ;  and  this  alone  would  lead  to  the  inference 
that  silica  could  not  be  absolutely  insoluble,  since  the  capillary  vessels  of 
plants  are  Imown  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  only  such  substances  as  are  in 
a  state  of  solution.  Many  natural  waters  also  present  us  with  silica  in  a 
dissolved  state,  and  often  in  considerable  quantity,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Geysers  of  Iceland,  which  deposit  a  coating  of  silica  upon  the  earth  around 
their  borders. 

Pure  water,  however,  has  no  solvent  action  upon  the  natural  varieties 
of  silica.    The  action  of  an  alkali  is  required  to  bring  it  into  a  soluble  form. 

io  eifect  this  upon  the  smaU  scale,  a  few  crystals  of  common  washincr. 
soda  (carbonate  of  soda)  may  be  powdered  and  dried;  a  little  of  the  dried 
powder  is  placed  upon  a  piece  of  platinum  foU  slightly  bent  up  (Rcr  127) 


Fig.  127.— Fusion  on  plcatinum  foil, 
and  is  fused  by  directing  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe  upon  the  under  side  of 
the  foi .    As  soon  as  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  perfectly  liquefied  a  flu 

EviLl"»  r"'r  ^^"^^     ?hrownLo^t,  .In 

enervescence  wiU  be  observed,  and  the  particles  of  sand  wiU  dissolve- 

vescence,  which  is  due  to  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  since  in 

displaced  by  another,  it  is  but  JeasomS  to 

"ft  ctmti"}Lns^^^^  fi^-- 

The  piece  of  platinum  foil  with  the  melted  mass  upon  it  may  now  be 
pla  ed  in  a  itt le  warm  water,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  tome  timef  when  it 
viU  gradually  dissolve    forming  a  solution  ofsUicate  of  soda.    ThL  solu 
tion  will  be  found  decidecUy  alkaline  to  test-papers ;  for  silicic  ac  d  H 1 
of'thTsoda  ^''^  ''''  """"^  *°  neutralise  entirely  the  alkaline  properties 

If  a  portion  of  the  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  in  water  be  nnnvn,l  + 
a  test-tube,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  hydrochloric  a^d  addc7to  it^vith 
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occasional  agitation,  effervescence  wiU  be  produced  by  the  expulsion  of 
any  carbonic  acid  still  remaining,  and  the  solution  will  be  converted  into 
a  gelatinous  mass  by  the  separation  of  hydrated  silicic  acid.  But  if 
another  portion  of  the  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  be  poured  into  an  excess 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  {i.e.,  into  enough  to  render  the  solution  dis- 
tinctly acid),  the  silicic  acid  will  remain  dissolved  in  the  water,  together 
with  the  chloride  of  sodium  formed  by  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
upon  the  soda. 

In  order  to  separate  the  chloride  of  sodium  from  the  silicic  acid,  the 
process  of  dialysis  *  must  be  resorted  to. 

Dialysis  is  the  separation  of  dissolved  substances  from  each  other  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  different  rates  at  wliich  they  pass  through  moist 
diapliragms  or  septa. 

If  the  mixed  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  silicic  acid  were  poured 
upon  an  ordinary  paper  filter,  it  would  pass  through  without  alteration ; 
but  if  parchment  paper  be  employed,  which  is  not  pervious  to  water, 
although  readily  moistened  by  it,  none  of  the  liquid  will  pass  through. 
If  the  cone  of  parchment  paper  be  supported  upon  a  vessel  filled  with 
distilled  water  (fig.  128),  so  that  the  water  may  be  in  contact  with  the 
outer  surface  of  the  cone,  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  chloride  of  sodium 
will  pass  through  the  substance  of  the  parchment  paper,  and  the  water 
charged  with  them  may  be  seen  descending  in  dense  streams 
from  the  outside  of  the  cone.  After  a  few  hours,  especi- 
ally if  the  water  be  changed  occasionally,  the  whole  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  sodium  wiU  have 
passed  through,  and  a  pure  solution  of  silicic  acid  in  water 
will  remain  in  the  cone. 

This  solution  of  silicic  acid  is  very  feebly  acid  to 
blue  litmus  paper,  and  not  perceptibly  sour  to  the  taste. 
It  has  a  great  tendency  to  set  into  a  jeUy  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  separation  of  hydrated  silicic  acid.  If 
it  be  slowly  evaporated  in  a  dish,  it  soon  solidifies ;  but, 
by  conducting  the  evaporation  in  a  flask  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  drying  of  the  silicic  acid  at  the  edges  of  the 
liquid,  it  may  be  concentrated  until  it  contains  14  per  cent,  of  silicic 
acid.  When  this  solution  is  kept,  even  in  a  stoppered  or  corked  bottle, 
it  sets  into  a  transparent  gelatinous  mass,  wliich  gradually  shrinks 
and  separates  from  the  water.  When  evaporated,  in  vacuo,  over  sulphuric 
acid,  it  gives  a  transparent  lustrous  glass  which  is  composed  of  22  per 
cent,  of  water  and  78  per  cent,  of  silicic  acid  (H^CSiOj). 

This  hydrate  of  silica  cannot  be  redissolved  in  water,  and  is  only  soluble 
to  a  slight  extent  in  hydrocliloric  acid.  If  it  be  heated  to  expel  the  M^ater, 
the  anhydrous  silicic  acid  which  remains  is  insoluble  both  in  water  and  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  dissolved  when  boUed  with  solution  of  potash  or 
soda,  or  their  carbonates.  ' 

Silicic  acid  in  the  naturally  crystallised  form,  as  rock  crystal  and  quartz, 
is  insoluble  in  boiling  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  and  in  all  acids  except 
hydrofluoric ;  but  amorphous  silica  (such  as  that  found  at  Farnham)  is 
readily  dissolved  by  boiling  alkalies.  These  represent,  in  fact,  two  dis- 
tinct modifications  of  silica.  A  transparent  piece  of  rock  crystal  may  be 
heated  to  bright  redness  without  change,  but  if  it  be  powdered  previously 
to  being  heated,  its  specific  gravity  is  diminished  from  2'G  to  2-4,  and  it 

*  Proiti  Siakiw,  to  part  asunder. 
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becomes  soluble  in  boiling  alkalies,  having  been  converted  into  the  amor- 
phous modification. 

Crystals  of  quartz  have  been  obtained  artificially  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  water  upon  glass  at  a  high  temperature  under  pressure.  When 
fused  with  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  silica  does  not  crystallise,  being 
thus  converted  into  the  amorphous  variety  of  sp.  gr.  2  -3.  ° 

To  prepare  the  amorphous  modification  of  silica  artificially,  white  sand  in  very 
fine  powder  may  be  fused,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  six  times  its  weight  of  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  weights  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda,  the  mixture  bein" 
more  easily  fusible  than  either  of  the  carbonates  separately.  The  crucible  may  be 
heated  over  a  gas-burner  supplied  with  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  or  may  be  placed  in 
a  little  calcined  magnesia  contained  in  a  fire-clay  crucible,  which  may  be  covered  up 
and  introduced  into  a  good  fire.  The  platinum  crucible  is  never  heated  in  direct 
contact  with  fuel,  since  the  metal  would  become  brittle  by  combining  with  carbon, 
silicon,  and  sulphur  derived  from  the  fuel.  The  magnesia  is  used  to  protect  the  pla- 
tmum  from  contact  with  the  clay  crucible.  When  the  action  of  the  silicic  acid  upon 
the  alkaline  carbonates  is  completed,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  cessation  of  the 
effervescence,  the  platinum  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  placed  in  an  evaporating  dish 
and  soaked  for  a  night  in  water,  when  the  mass  should  be  ' 
entirely  dissolved.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to 
the  solution,  with  occasional  stirring,  untQ  it  is  distinctly 
acid  to  litmus  paper.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  it  will, 
at  a  certain  point,  solidify  to  a  gelatinous  mass  of  hydrated 
silicic  acid,  which  would  be  spirted  out  of  the  dish  if 
evaporation  over  the  flame  were  continued.  To  prevent 
this,  the  dish  is  placed  over  an  empty  iron  saucepan  (fig. 
129)  so  that  the  heat  from  the  flame  may  be  equally 
distributed  over  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  When  the  mass 
is  quite  dry,  the  dish  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  some  water 
is  poured  into  it,  which  dissolves  the  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium  (formed  by  the  action  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  upon  the  silicates  of  potash  and  soda),  and 
leaves  the  silicic  acid  in  white  flakes.  These  may  be 
collected  upon  a  filter  (fig.  130),  and  washed  several  times  with  distilled  water.  The 
filter  IS  then  carefully  spread  out  upon  a  hot  iron  plate,  or  upon  a  hot  brick  and 
allowed  to  dry,  when  the  silicic  acid  is  ' 
left  as  a  dazzling  white  powder,  which 
must  be  strongly  heated  in  a  porcelain  or 
platinum  crucible  to  expel  the  last  traces 
of  water.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
lightness,  especially  when  heated,  the 
slightest  current  of  air  easily  blowing  it 
away. 

80.  For  effecting  such  fusions  as  that 
just  described,  an  air-gas  blowpipe  (A, 
fig.  131)  supplied  with  air  from  a  double 
action  bellows  (B),  worked  by  a  treadle  (C,) 
will  be  found  most  convenient.  Where 
gas  is  not  at  hand,  the  fusion  may  be 
effected  in  a  small  furnace  (fig.  132),  sur- 
mounted with  a  conical  chimney,  and  fed 
with  charcoal. 

81.  Silicates. — The  acicl  proper- 
ties of  silicic  acid  are  so  feeble  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  any  base 
which  is  required  to  unite  with  it  in 
order  to  form  a  chemically  neutral 


Fig.  129. 


Fig.  130.— Washing  a  precipitate. 


salt.  Like  carbonic  acid,  it  does  not  destroy  the  action  of  the  alkalies  upon 
test-papers,  and  we  are  therefore  deprived  of  this  method  of  ascertaining  tha 
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proportion  of  alkali  which  neutrahses  it  in  a  chemical  sense.  In  attempt- 
ing to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  alkali  with  which  it  combines  from  that 
of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  expels  when  heated  -with  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  it  is  found  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  expelled  varies 
considerably,  according  to  the  temperature  and  the  proportion  of  alkaline 
carbonate  employed,  probably  because  the  attractions  of  silicic  and 
carbonic  acids  for  the  alkaUne  bases  are  pretty  evenly  balanced. 

By  heating  silicic  acid  with  hydrate  of  soda  (Na.fi.Kfl),  it  is  found 
that  60  parts  of  silicic  acid  expel  36  parts  of  water,  however  much  hydrate 
of  soda  is  employed,  and  the  same  proportion  of  water  is  expelled  from 
hydrate  of  baryta  (BaO.HjO)  when  heated  with  silicic  acid. 

The  formula  SiO^  represents  CO  parts  by  weight  of  silicic  acid,  and  36 
parts  rejjresent  two  molecules  of  water  which  were  combined,  in  the 
hydrates,  with  soda  and  baryta  respectively.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
one  molecule  of  silicic  acid  is  disposed  to  combine  with  two  molecules 
of  an  alkali,  and  since  it  is  found  that  several  of  the  crystaUised  mineral 
silicates  contain  a  quantity  of  base  equivalent  to  two  molecules  of  an 
alkali  combined  with  one  molecule  of  silicic  acid,  it  is  usual  to  represent 
it  is  a  tetrahasic  acid,  that  is,  an  acid  requiring  two  molecules  of  an 
alkali  (containing  foior  atoms  of  metal)  to  form  a  chemically  neutral  salt. 
The  circumstance  that  silicic  acid  is  not  capable  of  being  converted  into 

vapour  at  a  high  temperature, 
enables  it  to  expel  from  their 
combinations  with  bases  many 
other  acids  which,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  are  able  to  displace 
silicic  acid.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid 
has  a  far  more  powerful  attrac- 
tion for  bases  than  silicic  acid,  at 
the  ordinary  temperatui'e,  but 
when  a  mixture  of  sihcic  acid 
with  a  sulphate  is  strongly  heated, 
the  tendency  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
to  assume  the  vaporous  state  at 
this  temperature,  determines  the 
decomposition  of  the  sulphate  and 
the  formation  of  a  silicate. 

The  silicates  form  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  minerals.  Tlie 
different  varieties  of  clay  consist 
of  silicate  of  alumina ;  feldspar  is 
a  sihcate  of  alumina  and  potash ;  meerschaum  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia. 

The  different  kinds  of  glass  are  composed  of  silicates  of  potash,  soda, 
lime,  oxide  of  lead,  &c. 

None  but  the  silicates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water. 

82.  Silicon  or  silicium  (Si  =  28  parts  by  weight). — From  the  remarkably 
unchangeable  character  of  silica,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  Avas  long  re- 
garded as  an  elementary  substance.  In  1813,  however,  Davy  succeeded  in 
decomposing  it  by  the  action  of  potassium,  and  in  obtaining  an  impure 
specimen  of  silicon.  It  has  since  been  produced,  far  more  easily,  by  con- 
verting the  silicic  acid  into  silico-fluorido  of  potassium  (2KF.SiFj,  and 
decomposing  this  at  a  high  temperature  with  potassium  or  sodium,  which 


Fig.  131.— Air-gas  blowpipe  table. 
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combines  with  tho  fluorine  to  form  a  salt  capable  of  being  dissolved  out  by 
water,  leaving  the  silicon  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder  {cmiorpliom  silicoii) 
which  resists  the  action  of  all  acids,  except  hydrotluoric,  which  it  decomposes 
formmg  fluoride  of  silicon  and  evolving  hydrogen  (Si  +  4Hr  =  SiF  +H  ) 
It  is  also  dissolved  by  solution  of  hydrate  of 
potash,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  for- 
mation of  silicate  of  potash.    It  burns  bril- 
liantly when  heated  in  oxygen,  but  not  com- 
pletely, for  it  becomes  coated  with  silica 
which  is  fused  by  the  intense  heat  of  the 
combustion.    When  heated  with  the  blow- 
pipe on  platinum  foil,  it  eats  a  hole  through 
the  metal,  with  which  it  forms  the  fusible 
silicide  of  platinum. 

If  sihco-fluoride  of  potassium  be  fused  with 
aluminium,  a  portion  of  the  latter  combines 
with  the  fluorine,  and  the  remainder  com- 
bines with  the  silicon,  forming  a  silicide  of 
aluminium.     By  boiling  this  with  hydro- 
cliloric  and  hydrofluoric  acids  in  succession,      Kg.  132.— Charcoal  furnace, 
the  aluminium  is  extracted,  and  crystalline  scales  of  silicon,  with  a 
rnetaUic  lustre  resemblmg  black  lead,  are  left  {grapMtoid  silicon).  In 
this  form  the  sihcon  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2-5,  and  refuses  to 
burn  m  oxygen,  or  to  dissolve  in  hydrofluoric  acid.    A  mixtiu-e  of  nitric 
and  hydrofluoric  acids,  however,  is  capable  of  dissolving  it.    Like  Gra- 
phite, tnis  variety  of  silicon  conducts  electricity,  though  amorphous 
silicon  IS  a  non-conductor.    The  amorphous  silicon  becomes  converted 
into  this  incombustible  and  insoluble  form  under  the  action  of  intense 
heat.    It  IS  worthy  of  remark  that  the  combustibility  of  amorphous 
carbon  (charcoal)  is  also  very  much  diminished  by  exposure  to  a  hi<-h 
temperatiu'e.  j      tr  a  ixiou 

Unlike  carbon  however,  silicon  is  capable  of  being  fused  at  a  tempera- 
ure  somewhat  above  the  melting  point  of  cast  iron;  on  cooling,  it  forms 
a  brilhant  metaUic-lookmg  mass,  which  may  be  obtained,  by  certain 

In  their  chemical  relations  to  other  substances  there  is  much  resem 
blance  between  sdicon  and  carbon.  They  both  form  feeblHc  ds  S 
oxygen  which  correspond  in  composition:  Sihcon,  however  is  tplble 
of  displacing  carbon  from  carbonic  acid,  for  if  ca;boiXof  pot  Ji  be 

"'e;tted'^^^^^^^^^  i  dissolved  forming  sHicate  of  potdf  and 
caroou  is  separated,  bilicon  also  resembles  carbon  in  its  disnn^ih",  n  fr. 
unite  with  certam  metals  to  form  compounds  which  still  Sn  ie  J 
metalhc  appearance.  Thus  silicon  is  found  together  with  ca  borin  ca 
iron,  and  It  unites  directly  with  aluminium,  zinc,  and  platinuirto  fonn 
compounds  resembling  metallic  alloys.  Nitrogen 'enters  into  dir  ct  ludon 
with  sihcon  at  a  high  temperature,  though  it  refuses  to  unite  with  ca  o 
except  in  the  presence  of  alkalies.  In  their  relation  to  hydro-^en  t  2 
two  elements  are  widely  different,  for  silicon  is  only  knowfi  to  form  one 
compound  ivath  hydrogen,  and  that  of  a  very  unstable  character 

The  hi/dnde  of  silicon  has  been  found  to  have  a  comiDosition  onwn 
spending  with  the  formula  Sill,,    It  derives  its  interest  Sfly  f  on? 
property  of  taking  fire  spontaneously  in  contact  with  the  air,  in  which  it 
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"burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  giving  off  clouds  of  silica,  and  deposit- 
ing a  brown  lilm.  of  silicon  upon  a  cold  surface. 

Hydride  of  silicon  is  prepared  by  decomposing  silicide  of  magnesium  witli  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  silicide  of  magnesium  is  obtained  by  fusing  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium (MgCls)  with  sUico-fluoride  of  sodium  (2NaF .  SiFj),  and  metallic  sodium, 
when  the  latter  combines  with  the  chlorine  and  fluorine,  leaving  the  magnesium  free 
to  unite  with  the  silicon. 

The  chloride  of  magnesium  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  ordinary  carbonate  of 
magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  tliree  parts  of  chloride  of  ammonium  for  each 
part  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  evaporating  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  fusing  the 
residue,  and  pouring  it  out  on  to  a  clean  stone.  Being  very  deliquescent,  it  must  be 
kept  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 

Silico-fluoride  of  sodium  is  mtade  by  neutralising  hydro-fluosiUcic  acid  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

To  increase  the  fusibility  of  the  mixture,  some  fused  common  salt  will  be  re- 
quired. Dried  salt  may  be  melted  in  a  lire-clay  crucible,  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and 
poured  out  upon  a  clean  diy  stone. 

Eight  parts  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  7  of  silico-fluoride  of  sodium,  2  of 
fused  chloride  of  sodium,  and  4  of  sodium  in  slices,  are  rapidly  weighed,  shaken 
together  in  a  dry  bottle,  and  thrown  into  a  red-hot  clay  crucible,  which  is  then 
covered  and  heated  as  long  as  the  yellow  flame  of  sodium  vapom'  is  perceptible. 
After  cooling,  the  crucible  is  broken,  when  a  dark-coloured  layer  of  silicide  of  mag- 
nesium will  be  found  beneath  a  white  layer  of  chloride  and  fluoride  of  sodium. 
The  silicide  of  magnesium  must  be  rapidly  detached,  and  preserved  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle. 

The  silicide  of  magnesium  is  coarsely  powdered,  and  introduced  into  a  Woulfe's 
bottle  (fig.  133)  provided  with  a  funnel  tube,  and  a  short  wide  tube  for  delivering 

the  gas.  The  bottle  is  filled  up  with  water  (previously 
boiled  to  expel  air,  and  allowed  to  cool),  and  placed  in 
the  pneumatic  trough  (containing  boiled  water),  so 
that  both  bottle  and  tubes  may  remain  filled  with 
water.  A  gas-jar,  filled  vrith  boiled  water,  having 
been  placed  over  the  deliveiy-tube,  some  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  through  the  funnel,  great  care 
being  taken  that  no  ah-  shall  enter.  The  hydride  of 
silicon  is  at  once  evolved,  and  must  be  allowed  to 
stand  over  water  for  some  little  time,  to  allow  the 
froth,  caused  by  a  slight  sej)aration  of  silica,  to  sub- 
side. The  gas  may  then  be  transferred  to  a  capped 
jar,  with  a  stopcock,  from  which  it  may  be  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  air  for  the  examination  of  its  flame. 

When  cast  iron,  containing  silicon,  is  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  until  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  dis- 
solved, a  grey  frothy  residue  is  left.  If  this  be  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed 
and  di-ied,  jit  is  found  to  consist  of  black  scales  of  graphite,  mixed  -ftith  a  very 
light  white  powder.  On  boiling  it  with  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolved  and  the  white 
powder  dissolves,  forming  a  solution  containing  silicate  of  potash.  This  white 
powder  appears  to  be  identical  with  a  substance  obtained  by  other  processes  and  called 
leucone*  which  is  believed  to  have  the  composition  SiaHjOg,  and  has  been  regarded 
as  a  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  silicon,  3SiO.  2H.2O.  Its  action  upon  solution  of  potash 
would  be  explained  by  the  equation — 

SigH^OB  +  12KH0  =  3(2K.iO  .  SiO.,)  -f  H,  -1-  5H„0. 

Leucone  is  slowly  converted  into  silicic  acid,  even  by  the  action  of  water,  hydrogen 
being  disengaged. 

Another  compound,  containing  silicon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  has  been  named 
silicone.  It  is  a  yellow  substance,  the  general  characters  of  wJiich  resemble  those  of 
the  compound  last  described.  "When  exposed,  under  water,  to  the  action  of  siui- 
light,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  yellow  body  becomes  converted  into  leucone. 

The  atomic  ioeight  of  silicon  is  generally  i-epreseuted  by  the  number 

*  Acuh-os,  white. 
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28,  though  here,  as  in  the  case  of  carbon,  theoretical  considerations  are 
relied  lyjon,  since  the  specific  gi-avity  of  vapour  of  silicon  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  and  no  assistance  is  afforded  by  the  specific  heat. 


BOEON. 

83.  Closely  allied  to  silicon  is  another  element,  boron,  which  has  at 
present  never  been  found  in  animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  but  appears  to 
be  entirely  confined  to  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Boracic  acid  (B.fi.^^  69-8  parts  by  weight).— A  saline  substance  called 
borax  {Nafi.2B.fi.^,  lOAq.),  has  long  been  used  in  medicine,  in  working 
metals,  and  in  making  imitations  of  precious  stones ;  this  substance  was 
originally  imported  fi-om  India  and  Thibet,  where  it  was  obtained  in 
crystals  from  the  waters  of  certain  lakes,  and  came  into  this  country 
under  the  native  designation  of  tincal,  consisting  of  impure  borax,  sur- 
rounded with  a-  pecuhar  soapy  substance,  which  the  refiner  of  borax 
makes  it  his  business  to  remove. 

In  1702,  in  the  course  of  one  of  those  experiments  to  which,  though 
empirical  in  their  nature,  scientific  chemistry  is  now  so  deeply  indebted 
Homberg  happened  to  distil  a  mixture  of  borax  and  green  vitriol 
(sulphate  of  iron),  when  he  obtained  a  new  substance  in  pearly  plates, 
which  was  found  useful  in  medicine,  and  received  the  name  of  sedative 
salt  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  Lemery  found  that  this  substance 
might  be  separated  from  borax  by  employing  sulphuric  acid  instead  of 
sulphate  of  iron  ;  but  another  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  before  it  was 
shown  that  in  borax  these  pearly  crystaUine  scales  were  combined  with 
soda,  and  were  possessed  of  acid  properties  which  entitle  them  to  receive 
the  name  boj'acic  acid. 

Much  more  recently  this  acid  has  been  obtained  in  a  free  state  from 
natural  sources,  and  is  now  largely  imported  into  this  country  from  the 
volcanic  districts  in  the  north  of  Italy,  where  it  issues  fi^om  the  earth  in 


Fig.  134.  —Boracic  lagiine  and  evaporating  pans. 

the  form  of  vapour,  accompanied  by  violent  jets  of  steam,  which  are 
known  m  the  neighbourhood  as  soffioni.    It  would  appear  easy  enoudi 
by  adopting  arrangements  for  the  condensation  of  this  steam,  to  obtain 
the  boracic  acid  which  accompanies  it,  but  it  is  found  necessary  to  cause 
the  steam  to  deposit  its  boracic  acid  by  passing  it  tlirough  water  fo 
which  purpose  basins  of  brickwork  {kujuncs,  fig.  134)  are  built  up  around 
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the  soffioni,  and  are  kept  filled  with,  water  from  the  neighbouring  springs 
or  brooks ;  this  water  is  allowed  to  flow  successively  into  the  different 
lagunes,  wMch  are  built  upon  a  declivity  for  that  purpose,  and  it  thus 
becomes  impregnated  with  about  1  per  cent,  of  boracic  acid.  The  neces- 
sity for  expeUiiig  a  large  proportion  of  this  water,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
boracic  acid  in  crystals,  formed  for  a  long  time  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  a  country  where  fuel  is  very  expen- 
sive. In  1817,  however,  LardereUo  conceived  the  project  of  evaporating 
this  water  by  the  steam-heat  afforded  by  the  soffioni  themselves,  and 
several  hundred  tons  of  boracic  acid  are  now  annually  produced  in  this 
manner.  The  evaporation  is  conducted  in  shallow  leaden  evaporating 
pans  (A,  fig.  134),  under  which  the  steam  from  the  soffioni  is  conducted 
through  the  flues  (F)  constructed  for  that  purpose.  As  the  demand  for 
boracic  acid  increased  on  accoimt  of  the  immense  consumption  of  borax 
in  the  porcelain  manufacture,  the  experiment  was  made,  with  success,  of 
bormg  into  the  volcanic  strata,  and  thus  producing  artificial  soffioni,  yield- 
ing boracic  acid. 

,  The  crystals  of  boracic  acid,  as  imported  from  these  sources,  contain 
salts  of  ammonia  and  other  impurities.  They  dissolve  in  about  three 
times  their  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  crystallise  out  on  cooUng,  since 
they  require  26  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  them.  These  crystals  are 
represented  by  the  formula  3ILfi.B,0y  If  they  are  sharply  heated  in  a 
retort,  they  partly  distil  over  unchanged,  together  with  the  water  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  another  part ;  but  if  they  be  heated  to  212°  F. 
only,  they  effloresce,  and  become  converted  into  H„0.E.,03.  When  this 
is  further  heated,  the  whole  of  the  water  passes  off,  carrying  with  it  a 
little  boracic  acid,  and  the  acid  fuses  to  a  glass,  which  remains  perfectly 
transparent  on  cooling  (vitreous  boracic  acid).  This  anhydrous  boracic 
acid  is  slowly  volatilised  by  the  continued  action  of  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture.   It  dissolves  very  slowly  in  water. 

A  characteristic  property  of  boracic  acid  is  that  of  imparting  a  green 
colour  to  flames.  Its  presence  may  thus  be  detected  in  the  steam  issuing 
from  a  boiling  solution  of  boracic  acid  in  water,  for  if  a  spirit-lamp  flame] 
or  a  piece  of  burning  paper,  be  held  in  the  steam,  the  flame  will  acquire 
a  green  tint,  especially  at  the  edges. 

The  coloiu'  is  more  distinctly  seen  when  the  crystamsed  boracic  acid  is  heated 
on  platinum  foil  in  a  spirit-flame  or  an  air-gas  flame  ;  and  stiU  better  when  the 
crystals  are  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  burnt  on  a  plate  The 
presence  of  boracic  acid  in  borax  may  be  ascertained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  borax 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  liberate  the  boracic  acid,  and  adding  enough  alcohol  to 
make  the  mixture  burn.  Another  peculiar  property  of  boracic  acid  is  its  action 
upon  turmeric.  If  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  be  dipped  in  solution  of  boracic  acid 
and  dried  at  gentle  heat,  it  assumes  a  fine  brown-red  colour,  which  is  changed 
to  green  or  blue  by  potash  or  its  carbonate.  In  applying  this  test  to  borax,  the 
solution  is  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  set  free  the  boracic  acid,  before 
dipping  the  paper. 

Borates. — Boracic  acid,  like  sUicic,  must  be  classed  among  the  feeble 
acids.  It  colours  litmus  violet  only,  like  carbonic  acid,  and  does  not 
neutralise  the  action  of  the  alkalies  upon  test-papers.  At  high  tenipera- 
tiu-es,  fused  boracic  acid  dissolves  the  metallic  oxides  to  form  transparent 
glassy  borates,  which  have,  in  many  cases,  very  brilliant  colours,  and  upon 
this  property  depend  the  chief  uses  of  boracic  acid  in  the  arts. 

Unlike  the  silicates,  the  borates  arc  comparatively  rare  in  the  mineral 
world.    JSTo  very  familiar  mineral  substance  contains  boracic  acid.  A 
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double  borate  of  soda  and  lime,  called  horo-natrncaldtc  (]Sra.,0.2B„03, 
2(Ca0.2B,O.J,  18H,0),  is  imported  from  Peru  for  the  manufacture  of 
borax;  and  the  mineral  Imown  as  horacite  is  a  borate  of  magnesia. 

In  determining  the  proportion  of  base  which  boracic  acid  requires  to 
form  ^ylth  it  a  chemicaUy  neutral  salt,  the  same  difficulties  are  met  with 
as  in  the  case  of  silicic  acid  (p.  113);  but  since  it  is  found  that  69-8  parts 
of  boracic  acid  (the  weight  represented  by  B^O^)  displace  54  parts  of  water 
(three  molecules)  from  hydrate  of  soda  and  from  hydrate  of  baryta,  both 
employed  in  excess,  it  would  appear  that  the  boracic  acid  requires  'three 
molecules  of  an  alkali  fuUy  to  satisfy  its  acid  character. 

84  ^o?m.— B  =  10-9  parts  by  weight.— It  was  in  the  year  1808  that 
(xay-Lussac  and  Thf^nard  succeeded,  by  fusing  anhydrous  boracic  acid 
with  potassium,  m  extracting  from  it  the  element  boron,  as  an  olive-green 
powder  {amorphous  boron),  which  has  a  general  resemblance  to  silicon, 
but,  unlike  that  element,  may  be  oxidised  by  nitric  acid.  It  also  requires 
a  higher  temperature  to  fuse  it  than  is  required  by  silicon.  The  brilliant 
copper-coloured  scales  obtained  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  fur- 
nishes the  grapHtoid  siHcon,  and  formerly  regarded  as  graphitoid  boron 
consist  really  of  a  compound  of  boron  with  aluminium  (AlB,).  ' 

The  most  remarkable  form  of  boron  is  the  crystallised  variety  or  diamond 
of  boron,  which  is  obtained  by  very  strongly  heating  amorphous  boron 
with  aluminium,  and  afterwards  extracting  the  aluminium  from  the  mass 
with  hydrochloric  acid.    These  crystals  are  brilKant  transparent  octahedra 
which  are  sometimes  nearly  colourless,  and  resemble  the  diamond  in  their 
power  of  refracting  light,  and  in  their  hardness,  which  is  so  great  that 
they  will  scratch  rubies,  and  will  even  wear  away  the  surface  of  the 
diamond  *    This  form  of  boron  cannot  be  attacked  by  any  acid,  but  is 
dissolved  by  fused  hydrates  of  the  alkahes.    The  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe  does  not  fuse  it,  and  it  only  undergoes  superficial  conversion 
into  boracic  acid  when  heated  to  wliiteness  in  oxygen.    When  heated  to 
redness  in  chlorine,  however,  it  burns,  forming  chloride  of  boron  Boron 
closely  resembles  sihcon  in  its  chemical  relations  to  the  other  elements 
it  IS  not  known,  however,  to  form  a  compound  with  hydrogen,  and  has  a 
greater  disposition  to  combine  with  nitrogen  than  is  manifested  by  silicon 
It  absorbs  nitrogen  readily  when  heated  to  redness,  forming  a  white 
mtuaibie  insoluble  powder,  the  nitride  of  boron  (BJST). 

85.  The  elements  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon  form  a  natural  group  nos- 
sessmg  many  properties  in  common.    They  are  all  capable  of  existing  in 
the  amorphous  the  graphitoid,  and  the  crystalline  forms;  all  incapable  of 
being  converted  into  vapour  ;  all  exhibit  a  want  of  disposition  to  dissolve 
all  form  feeble  acids  with  oxygen  by  direct  union;  and  all  unite  with 
several  of  the  metals  to  form  compounds  which  resemble  each  other 
Boron  and  silicon  are  capable  of  direct  union  with  nitrogen,  and  so  is 
carbon  if  an  alkali  be  present.    Eccent  researches  attribute  to  silicon  the 
power  of  occupying  the  place  of  carbon  in  some  organic  compounds,  and 
the  formulae  of  leucone  and  silicone  (81,11,0,  and  Si„H„OJ  strongly  remind 
us  of  the  organic  compounds  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  and  oxy-on  In 
many  of  its  physical  and  chemical  characters,  silicon  is  closely  alhed"  with 
the  metals,  and  it  will  bo  found  that  tin  and  titanium  bear  a  mrtiouln,. 
resemblance  to  it  in  their  chemical  relations. 

'  The  autlinr  lias  known  ilicni  to  cut  through  tlio  bottom  ol'  tho  bu'iUor  o-in=o 
separating  tliem  from  the  aliitiiiiiium.  ouilcci -glass  used  in 
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N  =  14  parts  by  weight  =  1  vol.    14  gi-ains,  =  46-7  cub.  in.  at  60°  F.  and  30"  Bar. 
14  grammes  =  ll'2  litres  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  Bar. 

86.  This  element,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  as  forming  four- 
fifths  of  the  volume  of  air,  is  elsewhere  found  in  nature  in  the  forms  of 
saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  potash  (KNOg),  and  Chili  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of 
soda  (FalSrOg).  It  also  occurs  as  ammonia  (NH^)  in  the  atmosphere  and 
in  the  gaseous  emanations  from  volcanoes.  It  is  contained  in  the  greater 
number  of  animal,  and  in  many  vegetable  substances,  and  therefore  has  a 
most  important  share  in  the  chemical  phenomena  of  life.  ' 

Nitrogen  is  generally  obtained  by  burning  phosphorus  in  a  portion  of 
air  confined  over  water  (fig.  135).    The  phosphorus  is  floated  on  the  water 

in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  kindled,  and 
covered  with  a  bell-jar.  The  nitrogen 
remains  mixed  with  clouds  of  phosphoric 
acid  (PjOj),  which  may  be  removed  by 
allowing  the  gas  to  stand  over  water. 

"When  nitrogen  is  required  in  larger 
quantity,  it  is  more  conveniently  prepared 
by  passing  air  from  a  gas-holder  over 
metallic  copper  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube. 
The  negative  properties  of  this  gas,  how- 
ever, are  so  very  uninteresting,  and  render 
it  so  useless  for  most  chemical  purposes, 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  further 
details  respecting  its  preparation.  The 
remarkable  chemical  inactivity  of  free  nitrogen  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
article  on  atmospheric  air.  It  has  been  seen,  however,  to  be  capable  of 
combining  directly  with  boron  and  silicon,  and  magnesium  and  titanium 
unite  with  it  even  more  readily  at  a  high  temperatiu'e.*  It  is  conspicuous 
among  the  elements  for  forming,  with  hydrogen,  a  powerful  alkali  (am- 
monia, NHj),  whilst  the  feeble  chemical  ties  which  hold  it  in  combina- 
tion with  other  elements,  joined  to  its  character  of  a  permanent  gas,  render 
many  of  its  compounds  very  unstable  and  explosive,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  so-called  chloride  and  iodide  of  nitrogen,  gun-cotton,  the  fulminates  of 
silver  and  mercury,  nitro-glycerine,  &c. 

The  discovery  of  nitrogen  was  made  by  Eutherford  (Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh)  in  1772,  Avho  was  led  to  it  by  the  obser- 
vation that  respired  air  was  still  unfit  to  support  life  when  all  the  carbonic 
acid  had  been  absorbed  from  it  by  a  caustic  alkali.  Hence  the  name  azote 
(a  priy.  and  ^w^,  life)  formerly  bestowed  upon  this  gas. 


Fig.  135. — Preparation  of  nitrogen. 


Ammonia. 

NHy  =17  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols. 

87.  The  proportion  of  ammonia  existing  in  atmospheric  air  is  so  small 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  it  with  precision ;  it  appears,  however,  not 
to  exceed  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  in  a  cubic  foot.    Tliis  scarcity  of 

*  Siriall  quantities  of  ammonia  have  recently  been  produced  by  the  combination  of  nitro- 
gen with  hydrogen  nmler  the  influence  of  electric  discharges. 
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ammonia  in  air  is  not  to  be  accounted  fo'r  by  a  scantiness  in  the  supply, 
but  rather  by  an  excess  in  the  demand ;  since  ammonia  is  constantly  sent 
forth  into  the  air  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
containing  nitrogen.    Plants  do  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  absorbing 
from  the  atmosphere  the  nitrogen  which  it  contains  so  abundantly  in  the 
uncombined  form,  but  to  derive  their  chief  supply  of  that  element  from 
the  ammonia,  brought  down  by  rain  from  the  atmosphere  into  which  it  is 
continually  introduced  from  various  sources.    During  the  life  of  an 
animal,  it  restores  to  the  air  the  nitrogen  which  formed  part  of  its  wasted 
organs,  in  part  directly  as  ammonia  in  the  breath  and  in  the  exhalation 
from  the  skin,*  whilst  another  portion  is  separated  as  urea  and  uric  acid 
in  the  urine,  to  be  eventually  converted  into  ammonia  when  the  excretion 
undergoes  putrefaction.    Dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter  when  putre- 
fying, restores  its  nitrogen  to  the  air,  chiefly  in  the  forms  of  ammonia 
and  substances  closely  allied  to  it,  but  partly  also,  it  is  said,  in  the  free 
state. 

The  liquor  ammunice,  or  solution  of  ammonia  in  water,  which  is  so  largely 
used  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  ammonkical 
liquor  resulting  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas.  The  ammoniacal  Hquor  of  the  gas-works  contains  ammonia 
m  combination  with  carbonic  and  hydrosulphuric  acid.  As  the  first  step 
towards  extracting  the  ammonia  in  a  pure  state,  the  Hquor  is  neutraUsed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  ammonia,  expelliri<T  the 
carbomc  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  gases.  Since  the  latter  has  a  very  bad 
smeU  and  is  injurious  to  health,  the  neutralisation  is  generally  efi"ected 
in  covered  vats  furnished  with  pipes,  which  convey  the  gases  into  a  furnace 
where  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  burnt,  forming  water  and  sulphurous 
acid.  The  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  evaporated  to  expel 
part  ol  the  water,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  wooden  vessels  lined  with  lead 
where  the  hydrochlorate  is  deposited  in  crystals  which  contain  a  good 
deal  of  tarry  matter.  These  crystals  are  moderately  heated  in  an  iron  pan 
to  deprive  them  of  tar,  and  are  finally  pmified  by  sublimation,  that  is,  by 
convertmg  them  into  vapour  and  allowing  this  vapour  to  condense  again 
into  the  solid  form.  For  this  purpose  the  crys- 
tals  are  heated  in  a  cylindrical  iron  vessel  covered 
with  an  iron  dome  lined  with  fire-clay.  The  hydro- 
chlorate of  ammonia  rises  in  vapour  below  a  red 
heat,  and  condenses  upon  the  dome  in  the  form  of 
the  fibrous  cake  known  in  commerce  as  sal-am- 
momac. 

To  obtain  ammonia  from  this  salt,  an  ounce  of 
it  is  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  and  rapidly  mixed 
with  two  ounces  of  powdered  quicklime.  The 
mixture  is  gently  heated  in  a  dry  Florence  flask 
(lig.  136),  and  the  gas,  being  little  more  than  half 
as  heavy  as  air,  (sp.  gr.  0-59)  may  be  collected 
in  dry  bottles  by  displacement  of  air,  the  bottles 
being  allowed  to  rest  upon  a  piece  of  tin  plate 
which  is  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  tube. 
To  ascertain  when  the  bottles  arc  filled,  a  piece  of 
red  litmus  paper  may  bo  held  at  some  little  distance  above  the  mouth 

*  Some  rloubt  exists  as  to  the  exlialntion  of  aimiioiii;i  IVuiu  the  hiiics  antl  Hlri„  nP  , 
under  normal  conditions.  'i'^"'  of  nuiu 


Fig.  136.— Preparation 
of  ammonia. 
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when  it  will  at  once  acquire  a  blue  colour  if  the  ammonia  escapes.  The 
bottles  should  be  closed  with  greased  stoppers. 

The  action  of  the  lime  upon  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  explained  by 
the  following  equation  : — 

2(NH3.HC1)    +  CaO   =  CaCl,    +  H.,0    +  2NH, 

Hydrochlor.  amm.  Lime.   Chloride  of  calcium.      "  Ammonia. 

imonia  for  the  study  of  its  properties 
consisus  ill  gently  heating  the  strong- 
est liqioor  ammonice  in  a  retort  or 
flask  providedwith  a  bent  tube  for  col- 
lecting the  gas  by  displacement  (fig. 
137).  The  gas  is  evolved  from  the 
solution  at  a  very  low  heat,  and  may 
be  collected  unaccompanied  by  steam. 

Ammonia  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  very  characteristic 
smell,  and  its  powerful  alkaline 
action  upon  red  litmus  and  tur- 
meric papers.  It  is  absorbed  by 
water  in  greater  proportion  by 
volume  than  any  other  gas,  one 
volume  of  water  absorbing  more 
than  700  volumes  of  ammonia 
at  the  ordiuary  temperature,  and 
becoming  one-and-a-half  volumes  of  solution  of  ammonia  of  specific 
gravity  0-88.  No  chemical  combination  appears  to  take  place  between 
the  water  and  ammonia,  for  the  gas  gradually  escapes  on  exposing  the 
solution  to  the  air,  and  no  definite  compound  of  the  two  has  been  noticed. 
Moreover,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  retained  by  the  water  is  dependent 
upon  the  temperature  and  pressure,  as  would  be  expected  if  the  ammonia 
were  merely  dissolved  and  not  combiaed  with  the  water.  The  escape  of 
the  gas  from  the  solution  is  attended  with  great  production  of  cold,  much 
heat  becoming  latent  in  the  conversion  of  the  ammonia  from  the  liquid  to 
the  gaseous  state. 


The  readiest  method  of  obtaiaing  gaseous  a 


is.  137. 


The  rapid  absorption  of  ammonia  by  water  is  well  shown  by  filling  a  globular 
flask  (fig.  138),  with  the  gas,  placing  it  with  its  mouth  downwards  in  a  small  capsule 
—  of  merciu'y  which  is  placed  in  a  large  basin.    If  this 

basin  be  filled  with  water,  it  cannot  come  into  contact 
with  the  ammonia  until  the  mouth  of  the  flask  is 
raised  out  of  the  mercury,  when  the  water  wiU  quickly 
enter  and  fill  the  flask.  The  water  should  be  coloured 
with  reddened  litmus  to  exhibit  the  alkaline  reaction 
of  the  ammonia. 

That  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  solution  varies  with 
the  ])ressure,  may  be  proved  by  filling  a  baronicter  tube, 
over  30  inches  long,  with  mercury  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  top,  filling  it  up  with  strong  ammonia,  closing 
the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  inverting  it  with  its  mouth 
under  mercury;  on  removing  the  finger,  the  diminished 
pressure  caused  by  the  gravitation  of  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  tube  will  cause  the  solution  of  ammonia 
^ .       .        _  to  boil,  from  the  escape  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  gas, 

wluch  will  rapidly  depress  the  mercury.  If  the  pressure  be  now  increased  by  gradu- 
ally depycssirtg  the  tube  in  a  tall  cylinder  of  mercury  (fig.  139),  the  water  will  again 
absorb  the  ammoiiiacal  gas.  J  v  s       /  "s 


Fig.  138. 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  LIQUIDS  DETERMINED. 
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To  exhibit  the  easy  expulsion  of  the  iimmoniawil  gas  from  water  by  heat,  a  mode- 
rately thick  glass  tube,  about  12  inches  long  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  may  be  nearly  filled  with  mercury,  and 
then  filled  up  with  strong  solution  of  ammonia  ;  on  closing 
it  with  the  thumb,  and  inverting  it  into  a  vessel  of  mercury 
(fig.  140)  the  solution  will,  of  course,  rise  above  the  mercury 
to  the  closed  end  of  the  tube.  By  grasping  this  end  of  the 
tube  in  the  hand,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas  may  be 
e.xpelled,  and  the  tnercury  will  be  depressed.  If  a  little  hot 
water  be  poured  over  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  latter  will  become 
filled  with  ammoniacal  gas,  which  will  be  absorbed  again  by 
the  water  when  the  tube  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  mercury  re- 
tm-ning  to  till  the  tube. 

The  solution  of  ammonia,  which  is  an  article  of 
commerce,  may  be  prepared  by  conducting  the  gas  into 
water  contained  in  a  two-necked  bottle,  the  second 
neck  being  connected  with  a  tube  passing  into  another 
bottle  containing  water,  in  which  any  escaping  am- 
monia may  be  condensed.  The  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion is  inferred  from  its  specific  gravity,  which  is 
lower  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the 
solution  is  greater. 

Thus,  at  57°  F.,  a  solution  of  sp.  gr.  0-8844  contain  36 
parts  by  weight  of  ammonia  in  100  parts  of  solution  ;  the  sp 
gr.  0-8976  mdicates  30  percent.  ;  0-9106,  25  per  cent. ;  0-925] 
20  per  cent.;  0-9414,  15  per  cent;  0-9593,  10  per  cent.'; 
0-979,  5  per  cent.  The  specific  gravity  is  ascertained  by  com- 
paring the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  of  the  solu- 
tion at  the  same  temperature.  For  this  purpose,  a  light 
stoppered  bottle  is  provided,  capable  of  containing  about  two 
fluid  ounces.  This  is  thoroughly  dried,  and  counterpoised  in 
a  balance  by  placing  in  the  opposite  pan  a  piece  of  lead,  which 
may  be  cut  down  to  the  proper  weight.  '         '  ' 

ammonia,  the  temperatui-e  obser-v  ' 
inserted,  and  the  bottle  weighed, 
water,  the  temperature  eqiuallised 
with  that  of  the  ammonia  by 
placing  the  bottle  either  in  warm 
or  cold  water,  and  the  weight  as- 
certained as  before.  The  specific 
gravity  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
weight  of  the  solution  of  ammonia 
by  that  of  the  water.  The  ammonia- 
meter  (fig.  141)  is  a  convenient  in- 
strument for  rapidly  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  lighter 
than  water.  It  consists  of  a  hollow 
glass  float  with  a  long  stem, 
weighted  with  a  bulb  containing 
shot  or  mercury,  so  that  when  placed 
in  distilled  water  it  may  sink  to 
1000°  of  the  .scale  marked  on  the 
stem,  this  number  representing 
the  specific  gravity  of  water. 
When  placed  in  a  liquid  lighter 
than  water,  it  must,  of  course, 
sink  lower  in  ord(T  to  dis])lace 
more  ]i(|uid  (since  solids  sink 
until  they  have  displaced  their 
own  weight  of  liquid).    I?y  trying 


Fig-  139. 

^rr.'U.r.^^    +1; '  ^.  "T  "-s""-    'I'te  bottle  is  then  filled  with  solution  of 

ammonia,  the  temperatui-e  observed  with  a  thermometer  and  recorded,  the  stopper 
inserted,  and  f>,P  hnfflo  w.,„i,..i  then  well  rinsed  out,  filled  with  distilled 


Fig.  140. 


it  in  lifiuids  of  kiinwn  spcciric  gravities,  tlie  mark  upon  the  scale  to  which  it  oinLu 
may  be  made  to  indicate  the  specific  gravity  of  the  li.pud.  The  ammonia-nioto;  gene- 
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rally  has  ascale  so  divided  that  it  indicates  at  once  the  percentage  weight  of  ammonia. 
In  this  country  the  specific  gi'avity  of  a  liquid  is  always  supposed  to  be  taken  at  60°  F. 

The  common  name  for  solution  of  ammonia,  spirit  of  hart's  horn,  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  originally  obtained  for  medici- 
nal purposes  by  distilling  shavings  of  that  material. 

When  ammonia  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of -40"  F.  {i.e.,  72°  be- 
low the  freezing-point),  or  to  a  pressure  of  6^  atmospheres  at  50°,  it  con- 
denses to  a  clear  liquid,  which  solidifies  at  a  temperatm-e 
of  -  103°  F.  to  a  white  crystaUine  mass.  The  compar- 
ative ease  with  which  it  may  be  liquefied  has  led  to  its 
application  in  Carry's  free2dng  apparatus  (fig.  142),  in  which 
the  gas  generated  by  heating  a  concentrated  solution  of 
ammonia  in  a  strong  iron  boiler  (A)  is  liquefied  by  its  own 
pressure  in  an  iron  receiver  (B)  placed  in  cold  water.  When 
the  boiler  is  taken  olf  the  fire  and  cooled  in  water,  the  lique- 
fied ammonia  evaporates  very  rapidly  from  the  receiver  back 
into  the  boiler,  thereby  producing  so  much  cold  that  a  vessel 
of  water  (C)  placed  in  spirit  of  wine  contained  in  a  cavity 
in  the  receiver,  is  at  once  congealed  into  ice,  A  refrigerator 
Fig.  141.  constructed  upon  this  principle  is  employed  in  the  salt 
gardens  of  the  south  of  France,  in  order  to  render  their 
crystallising  operations  independent  of  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

The  liquefaction  of  ammonia  is  very  easily  effected  by  heating  the  ammoniated 
chloride  of  silver  in  one  limb  of  a  sealed  tube,  the  other  limb  of  which  is  cooled  in  a 
freezing  mixture.    A  piece  of  stout  light  green  glass  tube  (A,  fig.  143),  about  12 


Fig.  142. — Carre's  freezing  apparatus.  Fig.  143. 

inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  drawn  out  at  about  an  inch  from  one 
eua  to  a  narrow  neck.  About  300  gi-ains  of  chloride  of  silver  (dried  at  400°  F.)  are 
introduced  into  the  tube,  so  as  to  lie  loosely  in  it.  For  this  purpose  a  gutter  of  stiff 
paper  (B)  should  be  cut  so  as  to  slide  loosely  in  the  tube,  the  chloride  of  silver 
placed  upon  it,  and  when  it  has  been  thrust  into  the  tube  (held  horizontally)  the 
latter  should  be  turned  upon  its  axis,  so  that  the  chloride  of  sQver  maj'  fall  out  of 
the  paper,  which  may  be  then  withdrawn.  The  tube  is  now  drawn  out  to  a  narrow- 
neck  at  about  an  inch  from  the  other  end,  as  in  C,  and  afterwards  carefidly  bent,  as 
in  D,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  chloride  of  silver  falls  into  the  short  limb  of 
the  tube,  which  should  be  about  four  inches  long.  Tiie  tube  is  then  supported  by 
a  holder,  so  that  the  long  limb  may  be  horizontal,  and  is  connected,  by  a  tube  and 
cork,  with  an  apparatus  delivering  dry  ammonia,  prepared  by  heating  1000  grains  of 
sal-ammoniac  with  an  eqiial  weight  of  quick-lime  in  a  flask,  and  passing  the  gas, 
first  into  an  empty  bottle  (A,  fig.  144)  standing  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards 
through  a  bottle  (B)  filled  with  lumps  of  quick-lime  to  alisorb  all  aqueous  vapour. 
The  long  limb  of  the  tube  must  be  surrounded  with  filtering  paper,  which  is  kept 
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wet  with  ("Old  water.  The  current  of  ammonia  slioulcl  be  continued  at  a  moderate 
rate,  until  the  tube  and  its  contents  no  longer  increase  in  weight,  wluch  will  occupy 


Fig.  144. 

about  three  hours— about  35  grains  of  ammonia  being  absorbed.  The  longer  limb 
IS  sealed  by  the  blowpipe  flame  whilst  the  gas  is  stiU  passing,  and  then,  as  quicklv 
as  possible,  the  shorter  limb,  keeping  that  part  of  the  tube  which  is  occupied  bv  the 
ammoniated  chloride  of  silver  still  carefully  surrounded  by  wet  paper 

When  the  shorter  limb  of' this  tube  (tig.  145) 
is  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  (or  of  8 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  4  measui'ed  ounces 
of  common  hydrochloric  acid),  whilst  the  longer 
limb  is  gently  heated  from  end  to  end  by  waving 
a  spirit  flame  beneath  it,  the  ammonia  evolved 
by  the  heat  from  the  ammoniated  chloride  of 
silver,  which  partly  fuses,  will  condense  into  a 
beautifully  clear  liquid  in  the  cold  limb.  When 

this  is  withdrawn  from  the  fi-eezing  mixture,  and   .  

the  tube  allowed  to  cool,  the  liquid  ammonia  will  wi„  uf;    Ti.,„ofn.fv„  e 

boil  and  gi-aduaUy  disappear  entirely,  the  gas  being         ^^S— Liquefaction  of  ammonia. 

again  absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  silver,  so  that  the  tube  is  ready  to  be  used  again. 

Ammonia  is  feebly  combustible  in  atmospheric  air,  as  may  be  seen  by 
holding  a  taper  just  within  the  mouth  of  an  inverted  bottle  of  the  eras 
which  burns  with  a  pecuKar  Hvid  flickering  light  around  the  flame,  but 
will  not  continue  to  burn  when  the  flame  is  removed.  During  its  com- 
bustion the  hydrogen  is  converted  into  water,  and  the  .nitrogen  set  free. 
In  oxygen,  however,  ammonia  burns  with  a  continuous  flame. 

(JISIIa  l^'^''}-  '^T''  suiTounding  a  tube  deHvering  a  stream  of  ammonia 
^Obtained  by  heating  strong  solution 
of  ammonia  in  a  retort)  with  a  much 
wider  tube  open  at  both  ends  (fig.  146) 
through  which  oxygen  is  passed  by 
holding  a  flexible  tube  from  a  gas-bag 
or  gas-holder  underneath  it.  On 
kindling  the  stream  of  ammonia  it  will 
give  a  steady  flame  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long. 

A  similar  experiment  may  be  made 
with  a  smaller  supply  of  oxygen,  by 
lowering  the  tube  delivering  ammonia 
into  a  bottle  or  jar  of  oxygen,  and  ap- 
plying a  light  to  it  just  as  it  enters 
the  mouth  of  the  jar  (fig.  147). 

The  elements  of  ammonia  are 
easily  separated  from  each  other 
by  passing  the  gas  through  a  red-  ^ig- 1^^- 

hot  tube,  or  still  morf-  rondily  by  expo.si.,g  it  to  the  action  of  tlie  hicrh 
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temperature  of  the  electric  spark,  when  the  volume  of  the  gas  rapidly  in- 
creases untU  it  is  exactly  doubled,  two  volumes  of  ammonia  being  decom- 
posed into  1  volume  of  nitrogen  and  3  volumes  of  hydrogen. 


Pig.  147.  Fig.  148. 

For  this  experiment,  a  measured  volume  of  ammouia  gas  is  confined  over 
mercury  (fig.  148),  in  a  tube  tln-ougli  wliicli  platinum  wes  are  sealed  for  the 
passage  of  the  spark  from  an  induction-coil.  The  volume  of  the  gas  is  doubled  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  if  the  tube  be  furnished  with  a  stopcock  (A),  the  presence  of 
free  hydrogen  may  be  shown  by  filling  tlie  open  limb  with  mercury  and  kindling  the 
gas  as  it  issues  from  the  jet.* 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  powerfully  alkaline  character,  ammonia 

exhibits  a  strong  attraction  for  acids,  wliich  it 
neutralises  perfectly.  If  a  bottle  of  ammonia 
gas,  closed  with  a  glass  jjlate,  be  inverted  over 
a  similar  bottle  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and 
the  glass  plates  withdrawn  (fig.  149),  the  gases 
will  combine,  with  disengagement  of  much 
heat,  forming  a  white  soHd,  the  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  (JSTHyHCl),  in  which  the  acid  and 
alkali  have  neutralised  each  other.  Again,  if 
ammonia  be  added  to  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the 
latter  will  be  entirely  neutralised,  and  by  evapo- 
rating the  solution,  crystals  of  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  (2ISrH3.H.30.S03)  may  be  obtained. 
The  substances  thus  produced  by  neutralising  the  acids  with  solution 
of  ammonia  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  salts  formed  by  neutralising 
the  same  acids  with  solutions  of  potash  and  soda,  a  cii'cumstance  which 
would  encourage  the  idea  that  the  solution  of  ammonia  must  contaiu  an 
alkaline  oxide  similar  to  potash  or  soda. 

Berzelius  was  the  first  to  make  an  experiment  which  appeared  strongly 
to  ftivour  this  view  (commonly  spoken  of  as  the  ammonium  theory  of 
Berzelius).    The  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  was  placed  in  contact 

*  The  eudiometer  for  passing  electric  sparks  in  rapid  succession  must  have  the  platinum 
wu-es  passed  through  the  glass  as  shown  in  fig.  148,  or  it  will  bo  cracked  by  the  heat  of  the 
sparks.  The  outlet  tube  B,  closed  by  a  snialf  screw  claiup  C,  piucliing  a  caoutchouc  connec- 
tor, allows  the  mercury  to  lie  drawu  oif  wheu  necessary,  to  e(iualise  tlie  level  in  the  two  limbs. 


Fig.  149. 
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with  mercury  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  a  strong  solution  of 
ammonia,  in  which  the  positive  polo  of  the  battery  was  immersed.  Oxgyen 
was  disengaged  at  this  pole,  whilst  the  mercury  in  contact  with  the 
negative  pole  swelled  to  four  or  five  times  its  original  bulk,  and  became 
a  soft  solid  mass,  still  preserving,  however,  its  metallic  appearance.* 
So  far,  the  result  of  the  experiment  resembles  that  obtained  when 
hydrate  of  potash  is  decomposed  under  similar  circumstances,  the  oxygen 
separating  at  the  positive  pole,  and  the  potassium  at  the  negative, 
where  it  combines  with  the  mercury.  Eeyond  this,  however,  the 
analogy  does  not  hold ;  for  in  the  latter  case  the  metallic  potassium  can 
be  readily  separated  from  the  mercury,  whilst  in  the  former,  all  attempts 
to  isolate  the  ammonium  have  failed,  for  the  soft  solid  mass  resolves 
itself,  almost  immediately  after  its  preparation,  into  mercury,  ammonia 
(NKj),  and  hydrogen,  one  atom  of  the  latter  being  separated  for  each 
molecule  of  ammonia.  This  would  also  tend  to  support  the  conclusion, 
that  a  substance  having  the  composition  NHg  +  H  or  NH^  had  united 
with  the  mercury ;  and  since  the  latter  is  not  known  to  unite  with  any  non- 
metaUic  substance  without  losing  its  metallic  ai^pearance,  it  wovdd  be  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  soft  solid  was  really  an  amalgam  of  ammonium.  How- 
ever, the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  mercury  is  so  slight,  and  the 
"  amalgam,"  whether  obtained  by  this  or  by  other  methods,  is  so  unstable, 
that  it  would  appear  safer  to  attribute  the  swelling  of  the  mercury  to  a 
physical  change  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
gases.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  solution  of  ammonia  does  really 
contain  an  oxide  of  ammonium  (2]<SK^  +  HjO  =  (¥HJ,,0),  when  we  find  it 
evolving  ammonia  so  easily;  but  it  is  equally  difficult,  upon  any  other 
hypothesis,  to  explain  the  close  resemblance  between  the  salts  obtained  by 
neutralising  acids  with  this  solution,  and  those  furnished  by  potash  and  soda. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  exhibiting  the  production  of  the  so-called  amalgam  of  ammo- 
nium consists  in  acting  ui^on  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (NH3.  HCl),  or  chloride 
of  ammmiinm  (NH4CI;,  with  the  amalgJlm  of  sodium.  A  little  pure  mercury  is 
heated  in  a  test-tube,  and  a  pellet  of  sodium  thrown  into  it,  when  combination 
takes  place  with  great  energy.  When  the  amalgam  is  nearly  cool  it  may  be 
poured  into  a  larger  tube  containing  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium;  the  amalgam  at  once  swells  to  many  times  its  former  bulk, 
forming  a  soft  solid  substance  lighter  than  water,  which  may  be  shaken  out  of 
the  tube  as  a  cylindrical  mass,  decomposing  rapidly  with  effervescence,  evolving  am- 
monia and  hydrogen,  and  soon  recovering  its  original  volume  and  liquid  condition. 

88.  Atomic  loeight  and  volume  of  nitrogen. — 17  grains  of  ammonia 
have  been  proved  to  contain  14  grains  of  nitrogen  combined  with  3 
grains  of  hydrogen.  The  latter  gas  being  taken  as  the  unit  of  atomic 
weight,  the  3  grains  would  represent  3  atomic  weights  of  hydrogen,  and 
the  question  arises,  how  many  atomic  weights  of  nitrogen  are  represented 
by  the  14  grains?  On  referring  to  the  composition  of  ammonia  by 
volume,  we  find  that  it  furnishes  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  for  one  volume 
of  nitrogen  when  decomposed  by  the  electric  spark  (p.  126),  and  hence  it 
must  contain  one  atom  of  nitrogen  (14)  and  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  (3). 

It  will  also  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  hydrogen  in  anuuonia  can  Ijo 
replaced  by  other  bodies  in  .thirds,  showing  that  there  must  be  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  present,  whilst  the  14  parts  of  nitrogen  cannot  be  re- 
placed in  fractions,  so  that  it  must  represent  a  single  atom.    The  specific  heat 

•  This  experiment  is  more  conveniently  made  with  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  in  a  common  plate.  A  sheet  of  platinum  connected  with  the  iiositivo  pole'of  tlio 
batteryffivo  or  six  Grove's  cells)  is  iiiiiiiiirsed  in  tlio  solution,  ii  iiieco  oC  liltor-paper  Is  laid  upon 
it,  on  whicli  is  a  globule  of  mercury  into  which  the  ncfjiitivi!  pole  is  plunged.  " 
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Fig.  150. — Estimation  of  nitrogen. 


of  hydrogen  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  13  "5  times  that  of  nitrogen,  so  that, 
allowing  for  errors  in  determining  it,  14  parts  of  nitrogen  may  be  taken  to  be 
associated  with  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  one  part  of  hydrogen  (see  p.  9). 

89.  Determination  of  nitrogen  in  organic  subdances. — An  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  ammonia  is  of  great  importance,  because  the 
general  method  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  present  in  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  consists  in  converting  that  element  into  ammonia, 
which,  being  collected  and  weighed,  furnishes  by  calculation  the  weight  of 
nitrogen  present. 

To  ascertain  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  present  in  an  oi-ganic  substance,  a  weighed 

quantity  of  it  is  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  soda-lime  (a 
mixture  of  hydrate  of  soda  and 
hydrate  of  lime),  and  introduced 
into  a  tube  of  German  glass  (A, 
fig.  150)  to  which  is  attached,  by 
a  perforated  cork,  a  bulb  apparatus 
B  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 
On  heating  the  tube  inch  by  inch 
with  a  charcoal  or  gas  ftu-nace, 
the  nitrogen  of  the  substance  is 
evolved  in  combination  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrates,  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  bulbs.  "When  the  whole  length 
of  the  tube  has  been  heated,  the  point  (C)  is  nipped  off,  and  air  drawn  through  hy 
applying  suction  to  the  orifice  (D)  of  the  bulb  apparatus,  so  that  all  the  ammonia 
may  be  carried  into  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  weight  is  then  ascertained,  either  by 
evaporating  the  liquid  in  a  weighed  dish  placed  over  a  steam  bath,  and  weighing  the 
hydroclilorate  of  ammonia,  or  more  accurately  by  converting  it  into  the  double  chloride 
of  platinum  and  ammonium.  Sometimes  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  of  kno\vn  sti-ength 
is  substituted  for  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  bulbs,  and  the  weight  of  the  ammonia 
is  ascertained  by  deterniining  the  quantity  of  acid  which  has  been  neutralised. 

To  illustrate  the  change  which  takes  place  when  the  organic  substance  is  heated 
with  the  hydrates  of  soda  and  lime,  let  it  be  supposed  that  urea  is  the  substance  sub- 
mitted to  analysis. 

+    Na.30 .  H^O   =   Na^O .  CO,   +  2NH3 

Urea. 

The  caustic  soda  alone  would  be  too  fusible  and  would  corrode  the  glass  too  rapidly. 

In  the  analysis  of  an  organic  substance  containing  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  having  been 
ascertained  by  the  method  described  at  p.  81,  and  that  of  nitrogen  by  the 
process  given  above,  the  sum  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  is 
deducted  from  the  entire  weight  of  the  substance,  to  obtain  the  proportion 
of  oxygen.  The  weights  thus  found  are  divided  by  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  several  elements,  to  obtain  the  empirical  formula  which  is  converted 
into  a  rational  formula  on  the  principle  illustrated  at  p.  83. 

For  example,  10  grs.  of  urea  were  found  to  contain  2  grs.  of  carbon,  0-66 
gr.  of  hydrogen,  and  4'67  grs.  of  nitrogen. 

10  grs.  of  urea  minus  7-33  (carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen)  =  2-67  grs. 
of  oxygen. 

Dividing  each  of  these  numbers  by  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element 

to  which  it  refers,  we  have, 

2-0         12   =   0-165  atomic  proportion  of  carbon, 
0-66         1    =   0-66       „  „  hydrogen, 

4-67       14   =   0-33      .„  „  nitrogen, 

2-67  ^  16   =   0-165      „  „  oxygen, 

leading  to  the  empirical  formula,  in  its  simplest  form,  CH^lST.p,  for  urea. 

l^ut  urea  is  an  organic  base,  capable  of  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts, 
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and  it  is  found  that  to  neutralise  one  molecular  weight  (36 -5  parts)  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  60  parts  of  urea  are  necessary.    This  quantity  would 
contain  12  parts  (one  atom)  of  carbon,  4  parts  (four  atoms)  of  hydrogen 
28  parts  (two  atoms)  of  nitrogen,  and  16  parts  (one  atom)  of  oxygen?  so 
that  the  above  iormula  would  correctly  represent  the  molecule  of  urea. 

90.  Formatio7i  of  ammonia  in  ilie  rusting  of  m-o??.— Althoucrh  free 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  can  only  with  great  difficulty  be  made  to  form 
ammonia  by  du-ect  combination,  this  compound  is  produced  when  the 
nitrogen  meets  with  hydrogen  in  the  nascent  state  ;  that  is,  at  the  instant 
ot  its  liberation  from  a  combined  form.  Thus,  if  a  few  iron  filincrs  be 
shaken  with  a  little  water  in  a  bottle  of  an-,  so  that  they  may  cling  round 
the  sides  of  the  bottle,  and  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper  be  suspended  be- 
tvveen  the  stopper  and  tlie  neck,  it  will  be  found  to  have  assumed  a  blue 
colour  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  ammonia  may  be  distincly  detected 
in  the  rust  which  is  produced.  It  appears  that  the  water  is  decomposed 
by  the  iron,  m  the  presence  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  and  water 
and  that  the  hydrogen  liberated  enters  at  once  into  combination  with 
the  nitrogen,  held  m  solution  by  the  water,  to  form  ammonia. 

91.  Production  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  from  ammonia.~li  few 
di'ops  of  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  be  poured  into  a  pint  bottle  and 
ozonised  air  from_  the  tube  for  ozonising  by  induction,  fig.  48)  be  passed 
into  the  bottle,  thick  white  clouds  wUl  speedily  be  formed,  consistLg  of 
yatrzteofammoma,  the  nitrous  acid  having  been  produced  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  ammonia  at  the  expense  of  the  ozonised  oxygen— 

4^3    +    0„    =    2JSrH,.  H,0.  +°2H.O. 

Nitrite  of  ammonia.  ^ 

If  copper  filmgs  be  shaken  with  solution  of  ammonia  in  a  bottle  of  air 
white  fumes  will  also  be  produced,  together  with  a  deep  blue  solution 
contammg  oxide  of  copper  and  nitrite  of  ammonia ; 
the  act  of  oxidation  of  the  copper  appearing  to  have 
induced  a  simultaneous  oxidation  of  the  ammonia. 

A  coil  of  thin  platinum  wire  made  round  a  pencil 
if  heated  to  redness  at  the  lower  end  and  suspended 
in  a  flask  (fig.  151)  with  a  little  strong  ammonia  at 
the  bottom,  wiU  continue  to  glow  for  a  great  lenc^th 
ot  time,  in  consequence  of  the  combination  of  the 
ammonia  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  taking  place  at 
Its  .surface  attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat. 
Thick  white  clouds  of  nitrite  of  ammonia  are  formed,  Fi.  1.51 

and  frequently  red  vapour  of  nitrous  acid  (N  0, )  it=!elf  "  " 

ness,  when  an  explosion  of  the  Sn^'^W^'auIron L   J  I  P'^*"""  "^^"^^ 
oxygen  will  ensu..    Alter  the  explosion  the  action  will 
reuommenee,  so  that  the  explosion  will  repeat  itself  as  often 
as  may  be  mshed  •  It  is  unattended  with  danger  if  the 
mouth  of  the  flask  be  pretty  large.    %  regulating  the  stream 
of  oxygen,  the  bubbles  of  that  gas  may  lie  made  to  burn  as 
they  pass  through  the  .ammonia  at  the  l)ottom  of  the  flask 
The  oxidation  of  ammonia  may  also  bo  sliown  by' the 
arrangement  represented  in  fig.  1.53.    Air  is  slowly  passed 
from  the  gas-bag  13,  through  very  weak  ammonia  in  the 
bottle  a,  into  a  hard  glass  tul]e  having  a  i)ieeo  of  ie( 
paper  at  b,  and  a  plug  of 
centre,  h(!ateil  by  a  gas-hiirner 


platiniso(l 
a  piece  o| 


litmus 
asbestos  in  tlie 
lilue  litnuis  paper 
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is  placed  at  c,  and  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  large  globe  (d).  The  red  litmus  at  h 
is  changed  to  blue  by  the  ammonia,  whilst  the  blue  litmus  at  c  is  reddened  by  the 
nitrous  acid  produced  in  its  oxidation,  and  clouds  of  nitrite  of  ammonia,  accompanied 
by  red  nitrous  fumes,  appear  in  d. 


Fig.  153. — Oxidation  of  ammonia. 

(The  burner  represented  in  the  figure  is  a  Bunsen  burner  (p.  104),  surmounted  by  a 
T-piece  with  several  holes.) 

In  the  presence  of  strong  bases,  and  of  porous  materials  to  favour  oxi- 
dation, ammonia  appears  to  be  capable  of  suffering  further  oxidation  and 
conversion  into  nitric  acid,  ■which  combines  with  the  base  to  form  a  nitrate, 
thus — 

2NH3  +   CaO   +03   =   CaO  .  'N„0,   +   3H„0  . 

Nitrate  of  lime. 

This  formation  of  nitrates  from  ammonia  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
nitrification,  and  appears  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  natural  supplies  of  saltpetre  which  are  of  so  great  importance  to  the 
arts.* 

Compounds  op  Nitrogen  and  Oxygen. 

93.  Though  these  elements  in  their  pure  state  exhibit  no  attraction  for 
each  other,  live  compounds,  which  contain  them  in  different  proportions, 
have  been  obtained  by  indirect  processes. 

When  a  succession  of  strong  electric  sparks  from  the  induction  coil  is 
passed  through  atmospheric  air  in  a  flask  (especially  if  the  air  be  mixed 
with  oxygen),  a  red  gas  is  formed  in  small  quantity,  which 
is  either  nitrous  acid  (Nfi^)  or  nitric  peroxide  (NO.-,).t 

If  the  experiment  be  made  in  a  graduated  eudiometer  (fig.  154), 
standing  over  water  colom-ed  with  blue  litmus,  the  latter  will  very 
soon  be  reddened  by  the  acid  formed,  and  the  air  will  be  found  to 
diminish  veiy  considerably  in  volume,  eventually  loosing  its  power 
of  supporting  combustion,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  oxygen. 

When  hydrogen  gas,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrogen,  is  burnt,  the  water  collected  from  it  is  foimd  to 
have  an  acid  taste  and  reaction,  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
little  nitric  acid,  resulting  from  the  combination  of  the 
nitrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  under  the  influence  of 
the  intense  heat  of  the  hydrogen  flame. 

Since  all  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxj^gen  are  obtained,  in  prac- 
tice, from  hydrated  nitric  acid,  the  chemical  history  of  that  substance 
must  precede  that  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

*  The  charcoal  which  has  been  used  in  the  sewer  ventilators  (see  p.  65)  has  been  found 
to  contain  abundance  of  nitrates. 

+  Bi  odie  has  shown  that  perfectly  dry  air  yields  oxides  of  nitrogen  under  the  influence  of 
the  induction  tube  (p.  53). 


Fig.  154. 
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Nitric  Acid. 

93.  This  most  important  acid  is  obtained  from  saltpetre,  which  is 
found  as  an  incrustation  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  hot 
and  dry  climates,  as  in  some 
parts  of  India  and  Peru.  The 
salt  imported  into  this  country 
from  Bengal  and  Oude  consists 
of  nitrate  of  potash  (KNO3), 
whUst  the  Peruvian  or  Chilian 
saltpetre    is   nitrate    of  soda 
(NaNOj).    Either  of  these  will 
serve  for  the  preparation  of 
nitric  acid. 


jFig.  155.  —Preparation  of  nitric  acid. 


_  On  thesmaU  scale,  in  the  laboratory,  nitric  acid  is  prepared  by  distillino- 
nitrate  of  potash  with  an  equal  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  ° 

In  order  to  make  the  experiment,  four  ounces  of  powdered  nitre,  thorouffhly  dried 
may  be  introduced  into  a  pint-stoppered  retort  (fig.  155)  and  two  and  a  half  mea- 
sured ounces  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  poured  upon  it.    As  soon  as  the  acid  has 
soaked  into  the  nitre,  a  gradually  increasing  heat  may  be  applied  by  means  of  an 
bottle  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^^^^^  I*         ^«  preserved  in  a  stoppered 

When  the  acid  has  ceased  distilHng,  the  retort  should  be  aUowed  to  cool,  and  filled 
with  water.  On  applying  a  moderate  heat  for  some  time,  the  saline  residue  will  be 
dissolved.  The  solution  may  then  be  poured  into  an  evaporating  dish,  and  evapo- 
rated down  to  a  small  bulk.  On  allowing  the  concentrated  solution  to  cool,  crystals 
ot  bisulphate  of  potash  (KHSO,  are  deposited,  a  salt  which  is  very  useful  in  many 
metallurgic  and  analytical  operations. 

The  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  potash  by  an  equal  weight  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  explained  by  the  equation— 


KNO,  -f- 

Nitrate  of 
potash. 


Hyclrated 
sulphuric  acid. 


+ 

Hydrated 
nitric  acid. 


KHSO,. 

Bisulphate  of 
potash. 


It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  one-half  of  the  sulphuric  acid  might 
be  dispensed  with,  but  it  is  found  tliat  when  less  sulphuric  acid  is 
employed,  so  high  a  tem- 
perature is  required  to 
effect  the  complete  decom- 
position of  the  saltpetre 
(the  above  equation  then 
representing  only  the  first 
stage  of  the  action),  that 
much  of  the  nitric  acid  is 
decomposed ;  and  the  neu- 
tral sulphate  of  potash 
(KjSOJ,  which  would  be 
the  final  result,  is  notnearly 
so  easily  dissolved  out  of 
the  retort  by  water  as  the 
bisulphate. 

For  the  preparation  of 
large  quantities  of  nitric 
acid,  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  substituted  for  nitrate  of  potash,  beint^  much 
cheaper,  and  furnishing  a  larger  proportion  of  nitric  acid. 


Fig.  156.— Preparation  of  nitric  acid. 
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The  nitrate  of  soda  is  introduced  into  an  iron  cylinder  (A,  fi".  156),  lined  with  fire- 
clay to  protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol)  is  poured  upon  it.  Heat  is  then  applied  by  a  furnace,  into  which  the 
cylinders  are  built,  in  pairs,  when  the  hydratcd  nitric  acid  passes  off  in  vapour,  and 
is  condensed  in  a  series  of  stoneware  bottles  (B),  suiTounded  with  cold  water. 

2Nam,    +    H.,SO,    =    Na^SG,    +  2I-IN0,. 

^'Vlr''  Oil  of  vitriol.  Sulpllateof  IlyUrated 

soaa.  soda  nitric  acid. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  left  in  the  retort  is  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

In  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  it  will  be  observed  at  the  beginning 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  that  the  retort  becomes  filled  with 
a  red  vapour,  This  is  due  to  the  decomposition  by  heat  of  a  portion  of  the 
colourless  vapour  of  nitric  acid,  into  water,  oxygen,  and  nitric  peroxide — 

2Hi\03  =  H,0  +  0  + 
this  last  forming  the  red  vapour,  a  portion  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
hydrated  nitric  acid,  and  gives  it  a  yellow  colour.  The  piu'e  nitric  acid 
is  colourless,  but  if  exposed  to  sunhght  it  becomes  yellow,  a  portion 
suffering  this  decomposition.  In  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle,  the  stopper  is  often  forced  out 
suddenly  when  the  bottle  is  opened,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  drops 
of  this  very  corrosive  acid  be  not  spirted  into  the  face. 

The  strongest  nitric  acid  (obtained  by  distilling  perfectly  dry  nitre 
with  an  equal  'weight  of  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  and  collecting  the  middle 
portion  of  the  acid  separately  from,  the  first  and  last  portions,  which  are 
somewhat  weaker)  emits  very  thick  grey  fumes  when  exposed  to  damp 
air,  because  its  vapour,  though  itself  transparent,  absorbs  water  very 
readily  from  the  air,  and  condenses  into  very  minute  drops  of  diluted 
nitric  acid  which  compose  the  fumes.  The  weaker  acids  commonly  sold 
in  the  shops  do  not  fume  so  strongly.  An  exact  criterion  of  the  strength 
of  any  sample  of  the  acid  is  alforded  by  the  specific  gravity  which  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  methods  described  for  ammonia,  using  a  hydrometer 
adapted  for  liquids  heavier  than  water.  Thus,  the  strongest  acid  (HNO. ) 
has  the  specific  gravity  1-52  ;  *  whilst  the  ordinary  aquafortis  or  diluted 
nitric  acid  has  the  sp.  gr.  1-29,  and  contains  only  4"6'6  per  cent,  of  HjSTO.j. 
The  concentrated  nitric  acid  usually  sold  by  the  operative  chemist  (double 
aquafortis)  has  the  sp.  gT.  1-42,  and  contains  67-6  per  cent,  of  H^fOj. 

A  very  characteristic  property  of  nitric  acid  is  that  of  staining  the  skin 
yellow.  It  produces  the  same  effect  upon  most  animal  and  vegetable 
matters,  especially  if  they  contain  nitrogen.  The  apphcation  of  this  in 
dyeing  silk  of  a  fast  yeUow  colour  may  be  seen  by  dipping  a  skein  of 
white  silk  in  a  warm  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  and  afterwards  immersing  it  in  dilute  ammonia,  M'hich 
will  convert  the  yellow  colour  into  a  bi'iUiant  orange.  When  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  is  spilt  upon  the  clothes,  a  red  stain  is  produced,  and 
a  little  ammonia  restores  the  original  colour ;  but  nitric  acid  stains  are 
yellow,  and  ammonia  intensifies  instead  of  removLug  them,  though  it  pre- 
vents the  cloth  from  being  eaten  into  holes. 

Mtric  acid  changes  most  organic  colouring  matters  to  yellow,  but,  unless 
very  concentrated,  it  merely  reddens  litmus.  If  solutions  of  indigo  and 
litmus  are  warmed  in  separate  flasks,  and  a  little  nitric  acid  added  to  each, 
the  indigo  wiU  become  yellow  and  the  Litmus  red.    Here  the  indigo 

*  It  is  e.xtremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  HNO3  free  from  any  extraneous  water,  as  it 
undergoes  decomposition  not  only  when  vaporised  iitthe  boiling  point,  but  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 
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(CgHjNO)  acquires  oxygen  from  tlie  nitric  acid,  and  is  converted  into 
isatine  (CgHgNO,). 

Wlien  hydrated  nitric  acid  is  heated,  it  begins  to  boil  at  184"  F.,  but 
it  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged,  for  a  considerable  quantity  is  decom- 
posed into  nitric  peroxide,  oxygen,  and  water,  the  two  first  passing  off  in 
the  gaseous  form,  whilst  the  water  remains  in  the  retort  with  the  nitric 
acid,  which  thus  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  diluted,  until  it  con- 
tains 68  per  cent,  of  HNO^,  when  it  passes  over  unchanged  at  the 
temperature  of  248°  F.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1-42.  If  an 
acid  weaker  than  this  be  submitted  to  distillation,  Avater  will  pass  off 
until  acid  of  this  strength  is  obtained,  when  it  distils  over  unchanged. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  nitric  acid,  at  187°  F.,  has  been 
determined  as  29-6  (H  =  l),  which  is  sufficently  near  to  half  of  63  to 
shoAv  that  the  molecule  His^Oj  would  occupy  exactly  two  volumes  if  it 
had  not  suffered  partial  decomposition  by  heat. 

The  facility  with  which  hydrated  nitric  acid  parts  with  a  portion  of  its 
oxygen,  renders  it  very  valuable  as  an  oxidising  agent.  Comparatively 
few  substances  which  are  capable  of  forming  compounds  with  oxygen  can 
escape  oxidation  when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

A  small  piece  of  phosphorus  dropped  into  a  porcelain  dish  containing 
the  strongest  nitric  acid  (and  placed  at  some  distance  to  avoid  danger), 
soon  begins  to  act  upon  the  acid,  generally  with  such  violence  as  to  burst 
out  into  flame,  and  sometimes  to  shatter  the  dish  ;  the  result  of  this  action 
is  hydrated  phosphoric  acid,  the  same  compound  which  is  formed  in  the 
anhydrous  state,  when  phosphorus  is  burnt  in  oxygen  gas. 

When  sulphur  is  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  actually  oxidised  to  a 
greater  extent  than  when  burnt  in  pure  oxygen,  for  in  this  case  it  is  con- 
verted into  sulphurous  acid  (SO^),  whilst  nitric  acid  imparts  to  it  three 
atoms  of  oxygen,  forming  sulphuric  acid  (SO3). 

Cliarcoal,  which  is  so  unalterable  by  most  chemical  agents  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid.  If  the  strongest  nitric 
acid  be  poured  upon  finely  powdered  charcoal,  the  latter  takes  fire  at 
once. 

Even  iodine,  which  is  not  oxidised  by  free  oxygen,  is  converted  into 
iodic  acid  (I0O5)  by  nitric  acid. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  this  manner  that  oxygen,  in  a  state  of 
imstable  combination,  is  more  prone  to  unite  with  other  substances  than 
when  it  is  in  a  free  state.  It  would  seem  that  the  disposition  to  com- 
bination, having  been  once  impressed  upon  it,  is  retained,  so  as  to  facilitate 
its  union  with  other  bodies. 

But  it  is  especially  in  the  case  of  metals  that  the  oxidising  poA\'ers  of 
nitric  acid  are  called  into  useful  application. 

Acids  are  not  capable  of  forming  salts  with  metals,  but  only  with  their 
oxides.  Hence,  when  a  metal  is  dissolved  by  any  oxygen-acid,  the 
latter  must  first  convert  the  metal  into  an  oxide,  which  then  acts  upon 
the  acid  to  form  a  salt. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  explanation  of  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  metals,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  represent  the  hydrated 
nitric  acid  by  the  formula  HjO.NPr,  ( =  2HN0,),  for  which  it  will  be 
l)resent]y  seen  that  some  justification  is  afforded  by  the  fjict  that  it  may 
be  produced  by  dissolving  anliydrous  nitric  acid  {^„0^  in  water. 

If' a  little  black  oxide  of  copper  be  heated  in  a  test-tube  with  nitric 
acid,  it  dissolves,  without  evolution  of  gas,  yielding  a  blue  solution,  which 
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contains  the  nitrate  of  copper.  In  this  case  the  oxide  of  copper  may  be 
represented  as  having  simply  displaced  the  water  of  the  hydrated  acid  — 

CuO    +    H,O.NA=   H,0   +  CuO.NA- 

Oxide  of  copper.  Nitrate  of  copper. 

But  when  nitric  acid  is  poured  upon  metallic  copper  (copper  turnings), 
a  very  violent  action  ensues,  red  fumes  are  abundantly  evolved,  and  the 
metal  dissolves  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  copper — • 

4(H,0.N.A)  +  Cii,  =  3(CuO.N.A)  +  4H,0  +  2N0. 

Nitrate  of  copper.  "  Nitric  o.xide. 

The  nitric  oxide  itself  is  colourless,  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  the  red  nitric  peroxide, 
NO  +  0  =  NO, . 

All  the  metals  in  common  use  are  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  except 
gold  and  platinum,  so  that  this  acid  is  employed  to  distinguish  and 
separate  these  metals  from  others  of  less  value.  The  ordinary  ready 
method  of  ascertaining  whether  a  trinket  is  made  of  gold,  consists  in 
touching  it  with  a  glass  stopper  wetted  with  nitric  acid  which  leaves 
gold  untouched,  but  colours  base  alloys  blue,  from  the  formation  of 
nitrate  of  copper.  The  touch-stone  allows  this  mode  of  testing  to  be 
applied  with  greater  accuracy.  It  consists  of  a  species  of  black  basalt, 
obtained  chiefly  from  Silesia.  If  a  piece  of  gold  be  drawn  across  its  sur- 
face, a  golden  streak  is  left,  whch  is  not  affected  by  moistening  with 
nitric  acid ;  whilst  the  streak  left  by  brass,  or  any  similar  base  alloy, 
would  be  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  acid.  Experience  enables  an  operator 
to  determine  by  means  of  the  touch-stone  pretty  nearly  the  amount  of 
gold  present  in  the  alloy,  comparison  being  made  with  the  streaks  left 
by  alloys  of  known  composition. 

Though  all  the  metals  in  common  use,  except  gold  and  platinum,  are  oxidised  hy 
nitric  acid,  they  are  not  all  dissolved;  there  are  two  metals,  tin  and  antimony,  which 
are  left  by  the  acid  in  the  state  of  insoluble  oxides,  which  possess  acid  properties, 
and  do  not  unite  with  the  nitric  acid. 

If  some  concentrated  nitiic  acid  be  poured  upon  tin  filings,  no  action  wiU  be 
obsei-ved;*  but  on  adding  a  little  water,  red  fumes  will  be  evolved  in  abundance, 
and  the  tin  will  be  converted  into  a  white  powder,  which  is  the  binoxide  of  tin 
(SnO^),  putty  powder.  The  gas  which  is  evolved  in  this  case  is  the  nitric  peroxide 
(NOj),  and  the  action  of  the  acid  is  represented  by  the  equation  which  follows: — 

2(H20  .  N2O5)  +  Sn  =  SnO.2  -t-  2H2O  + 

If  the  white  mixture  of  binoxide  of  tin  with  nitric  acid  be  made  into  a  paste  with 
slaked  lime,  the  smell  of  ammonia  will  be  exhaled;  and  experiments  with  other 
metals  have  shown  it  to  be  a  general  principle,  that  when  any  metal  capable  of 
decomposing  water  is  dissolved  in  diluted  nitiic  acid,  ammonia  is  always  formed  its 
quantity  increasing  with  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  niti-ic  acid  ;  of  course,  the 
ammpnia  combines  with  the  excess  of  acid  present  to  form  niti-ate  of  ammonia,  and 
the  lime  was  added  in  the  above  experiment  in  order  to  displace  the  ammonia  from 
its  combination,  and  to  exhibit  its  odour.  This  conversion  of  nitric  acid  into 
ammonia  becomes  the  more  interesting  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ammonia 
can  be  reconverted  into  nitric  acid,  p.  130. 

By  dissolving  zinc  in  very  diluted  nitric  acid,  a  very  large  quantity  of  ammonia 
may  be  obtained.  The  change  is  easily  followed  if  we  suppose  tlie  nascent  hydrogen 
(or  hydrogen  with  the  tendency  to  combination  still  r(maining  impressed  upon  it, 
see  p.  133),  produced  by  the  action  of  the  zinc  upon  the  water,  to  act  upon  the  nitric 
acid,  converting  its  oxygen  into  water,  and  its  nitrogen  into  ammonia,  thus — 
HNO3  +  Hg  =  3H2O  +  NH3.    The  exalted  attractions  possessed  by  substances  in 

*  It  is  a  fact  which  has  scarcely  been  e-xplained  in  a  satisfactor)'  manner,  that  the  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  often  refuses  to  act  upon  metals  which  ai-e  violently  attacked  by  the 
diluted  acid. 
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the  nascent  state,  that  is,  at  the  instant  of  their  passing  from  a  state  of  combintion, 
are  very  remarkable,  and  will  be  found  to  receive  frequent  application.* 

Action  of  nitric  acid  upon  organic  substances. — The  oxidising  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  some  organic  substances  is  so  powerful  as  to  be 
attended  with  inflammation ;  if  a  little  of  the  strongest  nitric  acid  be 
placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  be 
poured  into  it  from  a  test-tube  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  the  tur- 
pentine takes  fire  with  a  sort  of  explosion.  By  boiling  some  of  the 
strongest  acid  in  a  test-tube  (fig.  157),  the  mouth  of  which  is  loosely 
stopped  with  a  plug  of  raw  silk  or  of  horse-hair,  the  latter  may  be  made 
to  take  fire  and  burn  brilliantly  in  the  vapour  of  nitric  acid. 

In  many  cases  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  exhibit  a  most 
interesting  relation  to  the  substances  from  which  they  have  been  pro- 
duced, one  or  more  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  original  compound  having  been  removed 
in  the  form  of  water  by  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric 
acid,  whilst  the  spaces  thus  left  vacant  have  been 
filled  up  by  the  nitric  peroxide  resulting  from 
the  deoxidation  of  the  nitric  acid,  producing 
what  is  termed  a  nitro-suhstitution  compound. 
A  very  simple  example  of  this  displacement  of 
H  by  N0„  is  afforded  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  benzole.  A  little  concentrated  nitric 
acid  is  placed  in  a  flask,  and  benzole  cautiously 
dropped  into  it;  a  violent  action  ensues,  and  the 

acid  becomes  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  if  the  contents  of  the  flask  be  now 
poured  into  a  large  vessel  of  water,  a  heavy  yellow  oily  liquid  is  separated, 
having  a  powerful  odour,  like  that  of  bitter  almond  oH.  This  substance' 
which  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  perfumery  under  the  name  of 
essence  of  mirbane,  is  called  nitro-benzole,  and  its  formula  CgH5(]Sr02),  at 
once  exhibits  its  relation  to  benzole,  C^H^.t 

But  the  change  does  not  stop  here,  for  by  continuing  the  action  of  the 
acid,  tlinitro-benzole  C^B.^  2(^0,)  is  obtained,  in  which  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by  nitric  peroxide. 

It  is  by  an  action  of  this  description  that  nitric  acid  gives  rise  to  gun- 
cotton,  and  other  explosive  substances  of  the  same  class,  when  acting  upon 
the  different  varieties  of  woody  fibre,  as  cotton,  paper,  saw-dust,  kc. 

The  preparation  and  composition  of  gun-cotton  will  be  described  hereafter. 

94.  The  oxidising  effects  of  nitric  acid  are  not  confijied  to  the  free  acid, 
but  are  shared  to  some  extent  by  the  nitrates.  A  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
lead  with  charcoal  explodes  when  sharply  struck,  from  the  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon.  If  a  few 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  copper  be  sprinkled  withAvater  and  quickly  wrajjped 
up  in  tm-foil,  the  latter  will,  after  a  time,  be  so  violently  oxidised  as  to 
emit  brilliant  sparks. 

*  When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  is  mixed  witli  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash 
and  heated  with  granulated  zinc,  ammonia  is  aluindaiitly  disengaged,  being  produced  from' 
the  nitric  acid  by  the  nascent  hydrogen  resulting  from  the  action  of  tlie  zinc  unon  tl,n 
caustic  potash.  ° 

Recent  experiments  have  indicated  the  existence  of  substances  intermediate  betwpor, 
the  nitric  acid  and  the  ammonia  into  which  it  is  finally  converted.  One  of  these  nmiPr) 
hydroxylamine,  NH3O,  has  been  examined.  It  is  a  well-defined  base,  fonninc  crvstnli-  „ 
salts  with  the  acids.  b  ^'jsLauine 

t  C,H„   +    UNO,    =    C„H.(N02)    +  HaO. 
C„II„   +  2(HN0,)  =  cMml)    -(.  2^1,0. 
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But  ill  tlic  case  of  bases  whicli  retain  the  nitric  acid  with  greater  force, 
such  as  the  alkalies,  the  oxidation  talces  place  only  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. If  a  little  nitre  be  fused  in  an  earthen  crucible  or  an  iron  ladle, 
and,  when  it  is  at  a  red  heat,  some  powdered  charcoal,  and  afterwards 
some  flowers  of  sulphur,  be  tlirown  into  it,  the  energy  of  the  combustion 
will  testify  to  the  violence  of  the  oxidation.  In  this  manner  the  carbon 
is  converted  into  carbonate  of  potash  (K^O.COj,),  and  the  sulphur  into 
sulphate  of  potash  (K^O.SO.,).    See  Gunpowder. ' 

Comhinhuj  meight  of  nitric  acid. — Experiment  proves  that  56  parts  by 
weight  (1  molecule)  of  caustic  potash  are  neutralised  by  03  parts  of  hy- 
drated  nitric  acid,  and  this  quantity  of  the  acid  is  found  to  contain  1  part 
of  hydrogen,  14  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  48  parts  (3  atoms)  of  oxygen. 
Hence  the  formula  of  the  acid  is  written  HISrO.,. 

95.  Anhydrous  nitric  acid  or  nitric  anhijdride  (NjOg)  is  obtained  by  gently  heating 
nitrate  of  silver  in  a  slow  current  of  chlorine,  great  care  being  taken  to  exclude  every 
trace  of  water — 

Ag.,0  .  NoOj    +    CI2  =  2AgCl    +    0    +  . 
Nitrate  of  silver.  Chloride  of  silver.  Nitilc  anhydride. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  anhydrons  phosphoric  acid  to  the  strongest  nitric 
acid  cooled  in  snow  and  salt,  and  carefully  distilling  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  pos- 
sible into  a  receiver  cooled  in  snow  and  salt. 

The  anhydride  is  condensed  as  a  crystalline  solid.  It  forms  transparent  colourless 
prisms  which  liquefy  at  85°  F.,  and  boil  at  113°.  By  a  slightly  higher  temperature 
it  is  readily  decomj)Osed  ;  and  it  has  been  said  to  decompose  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  in  sealed  tubes,  which  were  shattered  by  the  evolved  gas. 

When  the  anhydride  is  brought  in  contact  with  water,  much  heat  is  evolved,  and 
hydrated  nitric  acid  is  produced. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid  being  unknown,  it  is 
only  a  surmise  that  its  molecule  is  represented  hy  NjOg.    Its  formation  by  tlie 
action  of  chlorine  upon  nitrate  of  silver  appears  to  take  place  in  two  stages  ;  (1) 
Ag.NO.j.O  +  01,  =  AgCI  +  NO2CI  {chloride  of  azotylc)  +  0  and  (2)  iTOaCl  + 
Ag.NO^.O  =  AgCl  -f-  NO.2.NO.2.O  .  (anhydrous  nitric  acid). 

The  disposition  of  HNO3  to  give  NO2  as  a  jn-oduct  of  its  decomjiosition,  and  to 
exchange  it  for  the  hydrogen  of  organic  substances,  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  is  really 

XT  \ 

formed  upon  the  type  of  a  molecule  of  water  jj  |  0,  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is 
displaced  by  NO^.  The  relation  between  the  anhydrous  and  hydrated  acid  and 
the  nitrates  would  then  be  a  very  simple  one  ;  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  ^q'^  |  0; 

hydrated  nitric  acid,         |  0  ;   saltpetre,         |  0. 

Nitrates. — Its  attraction  for  bases  places  nitric  acid  among  the  strongest 
of  the  acids,  though  the  disposition  of  its  elements  to  assume  the  gaseous 
state  at  high  temperatures,  conjoined  with  the  feeble  attraction  existing 
between  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  causes  its  salts  to  be  decomposed,  ■^vithout 
exception,  by  heat. 

The  nature  of  the  decomposition  varies  with  the  base  contained  in  the 
nitrate.  The  nitrates  of  very  powerful  bases  (such  as  the  allcalies)  are 
first  converted  into  nitrites  by  the  action  of  heat;  thus  K„0.N„05  gives 
and  O^;  the  nitrites  themselves  being  eventually  decomposed, 
evolving  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  leaving  the  uncombined  base.  The 
nitrates  of  feebler  bases  (such  as  oxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of  lead)  evolve 
nitric  peroxide  (N0._,)  and  oxygen,  the  base  being  left,  unless  it  be  decom- 
posible  by  heat,  as  is  the  case  with  the  oxides  of  silvei-  and  mercury,  when 
the  metal  itself  will  be  separated.  As  a  general  rule,  the  nitrates  are 
easily  soluble  in  water. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  carbonates,  the  niti'ates  may  be  represented  either 
by  substitutive  forjuulas,  representing  them  as  derived  from  one  or  more 
molecules  of  HNO^  by  the  substitution  of  metals  foi'  the  hydrogen,  or  by 
additive  formuliTJ,  as  composed  of  the  metallic  oxides  combinecl  with  the 
anhydrous  nitric  acid  Nfi..  Generally  speaking,  tlie  additive  formula} 
are  more  convenient  for  explaining  the  decompositions  in  which  these 
salts  take  part. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  nitrates  are  in  common  use ;  the  following 
table  contains  those  most  frequently  used  : — 


Chemical  Name. 

Common  Name. 

Additive  Formula. 

Substitutive  Formula. 

Nitrate  of  pot- 
ash 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Nitrate  of  stron- 
tia 

Basic  nitrate  of 
bismutli 

Nitrate  of  silver 

1  Nitre,  saltpetre 

\  Cubic  nitre  | 
(  Peruvian  saltpetre  ) 

1  Nitrate  of  sti-ontian 

i  Trisniti'ate  of  bis-  ) 
I  nnith 

(  Flake  white  \ 
Lunar  caustic 

K2O  .  N2O5 
Na^O.NA 

SrO  .  NgOg 

BUO3.  N2O5.H0O 
AgjO.N.Os 

KNO3 

NaNOg 

Sr(|f03), 

AgNOa 

_  96.  Nitrous  oxide  or  laughing  gas  (N.,0  =  44  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols  ) 
IS  prepared  by  heating  nitrate  of  ammonia,  when  it  is  resolved  into  water 
and  nitrous  oxide. ''^ 

m,.HN03  =  2PI,0  +  . 

nitTSTcMfrlSrSJ'  by  adding  fragments  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to 

niti It  acidt  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  ot  water,  until  the  carbonate  no  loncrer 
effervesces  m  the  liquid,  which  is  then  evaporated  down  until  a  drop  solidifies  on  a 
cok  surface,  when  tlie  vvhole  may  be  poured  out  upon  a  clean  stone,  aa  1  the  mass 
broken  up  and  preserved  m  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  because  it  is  liable  to  atS'ct 
moisture  from  the  air.  To  obtain  the  nitrous  oxide,  an  ounce  of  the  sal?  mav  be 
gently  heated  m  a  small  retort,  when  it  melts,  bdls,  and  graduall/  disSe^irs 

oJ^i  1"  V''H  ^^^''^'^'^  °f  f™f  sitlptS  to'^Tb  ^rffin^ 

oMde,  and  afterwards  througli  potash  to  absorb  acid  vapours. 

NitPous  oxide  is  perfectly  colourless,  but  has  a  slight  odour  and  a 
sweetish  taste     Its  characteristic  anaesthetic  property  is  well  known 
It  accelerates  the  combustion  of  a  taper  like  oxygen  itself  and  w 
even  kindle  into  flame  a  spark  at  the  end  of  a  matclf  When  cTs  bu  n 
into  CO,  by  2N  0  It  evolves  40,400  more  units  of  heat  than  when  burn 
m  0,  showing  that  contrary  to  the  usual  law,  heat  is  evolmd  in  the 
decomposztwn  of  the  amounting  to  20,200  units  per  molecule 

Kitrous  oxide  can  readily  be  distinguished'  from,  oxygen,  by  shaking  it 
with  water,  which  absorbs,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  about  threj- 
ourths  of  Its  volume  of  the  nitrous  oxide.    It  is  also  much  heavier 
than  oxygen,  lis  specihc  gi'avity  being  1-53,  and  is  not  a  permanent  <ras 
being  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres  at  45°  F.,  and  solidified 

*  By  passing  tlie  niixtiiin  of  nitrous  oxirtp  and  aqueous  vapoiu'  ovcrlivdrntn  nf  ,w  , 
R  dull  red  hent,  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  arc  reproduced.  "ytiiatc  of  potash  at 

t  Which  mu.st  renmin  clear  wiien  tested  with    "    ■  '  ■■  ■ 
chlorine. 


h  nitrate  of  silver,  showing  it  to  be  free  ij 
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at  -  150^  r.  It  is  now  sold  in  a  liquid  state  in  wrought  iron  vessels 
for  use  as  an  anaesthetic  in  dental  surgery. 

The  liquid  nitrous  oxide  possesses  properties  similar  to  those  of  liquid  carbonic 
acid  with  respect  to  its  rapid  evaporation  ;  but  it  may  be  drawn  into  test-tubes  in  a 
liquid  state  from  the  receiver.  A  lighted  match  thrown  into  the  liquid  burns  with 
great  brilliancy.  When  mixed  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  evaporated  in  vacuo, 
it  produces  the  lowest  temperature  hitherto  obtained — 22U°  F. 

97.  Nitria  oxide  (NO  =  30  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols.)  is  usually 
obtained  by  the  action  of  copper  upon  diluted  nitric  acid — 

4(H,0 .  N,0,)  +  Cuj  =  3(CuO .  KP,)  +  2N0  +  4H,0  . 

300  grains  of  copper  turnings  or  clippings  are  introduced  into  a  retort,  and  three 
.  measured  ounces  of  a  mixture  of 

concentrated  nitric  acid  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water  are  poured 
upon  them.  A  very  gentle  heat 
may  be  applied  to  assist  the 
action,  and  the  gas  may  be  col- 
lected over  water  (see  fig.  158), 
which  absorbs  the  red  fumes 
(NO2)  foi-med  by  the  union  of  the 
NO  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  retort. 

Nitric  oxide  is  distinguish- 
ed from  all  other  gases  by  the 
production  of  a  red  gas,  when 
the  colourless  nitric  oxide  is 
^ig-  ^58.  allowed  to  come  in  contact 

with  uncombined  oxygen,  the  presence  of  which,  in  mixtures  'of  gases,  may 
be  readily  detected  by  adding  a  little  nitric  oxide.  The  red  gas  consists 
chiefly  of  nitric  peroxide  (NO.,),  but  it  often  contains  also  some  (N3O3) 
nitrous  acid. 

The  combination  of  nitric  oxide  with,  oxygen  may  be  exhibited  by  decanting  a  pint 
bottle  of  oxygen,  imder  water,  into  a  tall  jar  filled  with  water  coloured  with  blue 

litmus,  and  adding  to  it  a  pint  bottle 
of  nitric  oxide  (fig.  159).  Strong 
red  fumes  are  immediately  produced, 
and  on  gently  agitating  the  cylin- 
der, the  fumes  are  absorbed  by  the 
water,  reddening  the  litmus.  The 
oxygen  will  now  have  been  reduced 
to  half  its  volume,  and  if  another 
pint  of  nitric  oxide  be  added,  the 
remainder  of  the  oxygen  will  be 
absorbed,  showing  that  two  volumes 
of  nitric  oxide  combine  loith  oncvolumc 
of  oxygen,  forming  the  nitric  per- 
oxide which  is  absorbed  by  the  water. 

The  addition  of  nitric  oxide 
to  atmospheric  air  was  one  of 
the  earliest  methods  employed 
for  removing  the  oxygen  in 
order  to  determine  the  composition  of  air ;  but  important  variations  were 
observed  in  the  results,  in  consequence  of  the  occasional  formation  of  N.fi^ 
in  addition  to  the  ]SrO„. 

The  rough  analysis  of  air  by  this  method  may  be  instructively  performed  with  two 
similar  gas  cylinders,  each  divided  into  ten  equal  volumes.  Into  one  ore  introduced 
live  vohuues  of  air,  and  into  the  other  li\-e  volumes  of  nitric  oxide.    On  decanting 
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nitric  peroxide  will  be 


the  air,  under  water,  into  the  nitric  oxide  (fig.  160),  the  red 
formed  and  absorbed  by  the  water,  the 
ten  volumes  of  gas  shrinking  to  seven,  >  • 

showing  that  three  volumes  have  been 
absorbed,  of  which  one  volume  would  of 
course  represent  the  oxygen  contained 
in  the  five  volumes  of  air. 

The  nitric  oxide  prepared  by  the  action 
of  copper  on  nitric  acid  generally  con- 
tains niti-ous  oxide,  and  will  seldom  give 
correct  results  in  the  above  experiment. 
Pure  nitric  oxide  may  be  obtained  by 
heating  in  a  retort  100  grains  nitrate 
of  potash,  1000  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  three  measm-ed  ounces  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  (containing  one  measure 
of  acid  to  three  measm-es  of  water),  which  will  yield  above  two 

In  all  its  properties,  nitric  oxide  is  very  different  from  nitrous  oxide. 
It  is  mucli  lighter,  having  almost  exactly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  air, 
viz.,  1-04,  has  never  yet  been  liquefied,  and  is  not  dissolved  to  an  impor- 
tant extent  by  water.  When  a  lighted  taper  is  immersed  in  nitric  oxide, 
it  is  extinguished,  although  this  gas  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as 
nitrous  oxide,  which  so  much  accelerates  the  combustion  of  a  taper ;  for 
the  elements  are  held  together  by  a  stronger  attraction  in  the  nitric  oxide, 
so  that  its  oxygen  is  not  so  readily  available  for  the  support  of  combus- 
tion, _  (The  nitric  oxide  prepared  from  copper  and  nitric  acid  sometimes 
contams  so  much  nitrous  oxide  that  a  taper  burns  in  it  brilhantly.) 
Even  phosphorus,  when  just  kindled,  is  extinguished  in  nitric  oxide, 
but  when  allowed  to  attain  to  full  combustion  in  air,  it  burns  with  ex- 
treme briUiancy  in  the  gas.  Indeed,  nitric  oxide  appears  to  be  the  least 
easy  of  decomposition  of  the  whole  series  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  which 
accounts  for  it  being  the  most  common  result  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  other  oxides.  Nitrous  oxide  itself,  when  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  IS  partly  converted  into  nitric  oxide ;  and  when  a  taper  burns  in  a 
bottle  of  nitrous  oxide,  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle  is  often  filled  with  a 
red  gas,  indicating  the  formation 
of  nitric  oxide,  and  its  oxidation 
by  the  air  entering  the  bottle. 

The  difference  in  the  stability  of 
the  two  gases  is  also  shown  by 
their  behaviour  with  hydrogen. 
A  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  with 
an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  ex- 
plodes when  in  contact  with  flame, 
yielding  steam  and  nitrogen,  but 
a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
nitric  oxide  and  hydrogen  burns 
quietly  in  air,  the  hydrogen  not 
decomposing  the  nitric  oxide.  An 
excess  of  hydrogen,  however,  is 

capable  of  decomposhig  nitric  oxide,  ammonia  and  Avater  being  formed. 

If  two  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  bo  mixed  with  five  volumes  of  hydroeen  niul  +i 
gas  passed  through  a  tube  having  a  bulb  filled  witli  platinised  asbestos  (fig.  i6i)  | 

*  K,O.N.,0,,  +  6(FeO.S03)  +  4(H,0.S0,)  =  K.O.SO;,  +  .3(Fe,0,.3SO,\  +  2No'l  '■^ 
t  Asbestos  which  lia.s  been  wetted  with  solution  of  Iiidiloriilo' of  niati mm    i  ■  Y 
heated  to  redness,  to  reduce  the  platinum  to  tlic  metallic  state.  ""uim,  ciricd,  and 
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the  mixture  issuing  from  tlie  oriEce  of  tlie  tube  will  iirofluce  the  red  vapoui-s  by 
contact  with  the  air,  which  will  strongly  redden  blue  litmus  ;  but  if  the  platinised 
asbestos  be  heated  with"  a  spirit-lamp,  the  hydrogen,  encouraged  by  the  action 
of  the  platinum  (91)  will  decompose  the  nitric  oxide,  and  strongly  alkaline  vapours 
of  ammonia  will  be  produced,  restoring  the  blue  colour  to  the  reddened  litmus  : 
NO  +  Hg  =  NHg  +  H2O.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  oxygen  is  in  excess, 
ammonia  is  converted,  under  the  influence  of  platinum,  into  water  and  nitrous  acid  (91). 

Nitric  oxide  is  readily  absorbed  by  ferrous  salts  (salts  of  protoxide  of 
iron)  with  wMcli  it  forms  dark  brown  solutions.  If  a  little  solution  of 
sulpliate  of  iron  (FeSO^)  be  shaken  in  a  cylinder  of  nitric  oxide  closed 
with  a  glass  plate,  the  gas  will  be  immediately  absorbed  and  the  solution 
will  become  dark  brown.  On  applying  heat,  the  brown  compound  is 
decomposed.  A  compound  of  4FeS0j  and  NO  has  been  obtained  in  small 
brown  crystals,  which  lose  all  then-  nitric  oxide  in  vacuo. 

98.  Nitrous  add  (N^O^  =  76  parts  by  weight).*— This  acid  is  said 
to  exist,  as  nitrite  of  ammonia,  in  minute  quantity,  in  rain  water,  and  is 
occasionally  found  in  combination  with  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  in 
well-waters,  where  it  has  probably  been  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  am- 
monia (91).  Small  quantities  of  nitrite  of  ammonia  appear  to  be  formed 
by  the  combustion  in  air  of  gases  containing  hydrogen,  this  element 
uniting  with  the  atmospheric  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Nitrous  acid  may  be  obtained  by  heating  starch  Avith  nitric  acid,  but 
the  most  convenient  process  consists  in  gently  heating  nitric  acid  (sp. 
gr.  1-35)  with  an  equal  weight  of  arsenious  acid,  and  passing  the  gas,  first 
through  a  U-tube  (fig.  162)  surrounded  with  cold  water,  to  condense  un- 


Fig.  162.— Preparation  of  nitrous  acid, 
decomposed  nitric  acid,  then  through  a  similar  tube  containing  chloride 
of  calcium,  to  absorb  aqueous  vapour,  and  afterwards  into  a  U-tube  sur- 
rounded with  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  Through  a  small  tube 
opening  into  the  bend  of  this  U-tube,  the  condensed  nitrous  acid  drops 
into  a  tube  drawn  out  to  a  narrow  neck,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  off,  and 
sealed  by  the  blowpipe. 

H.,O.N.A    +    As  A    =    H.O.AsA    +  ^,0,- 

Arsenious  acid.  Arsenic  acid. 

Tilden  prepares  anhydrous  nitrous  acid  by  decomposing  the  acid  sul- 
phate of  nitrosyle  (see  Aqua  Iler/ia)  with  a  small  quantity  of  water ; 
2N0HS0,  -1-  H,0  =   2H.,S0,  +  N.Oa- 

*  The  spocilic  gravity  of  nitrous  acid  not  having  been  ascertained  on  account  of  its  want 
of  stability,  tlie  fornui'la  N..,0;i  is  only  provisionally  assigned  to  tlic  nioiecuie. 
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Anhydrous  nitrous  acid  is  a  Urn  liquid  which  boils  below  32°  F.,  becom- 
ing converted  into  a  red  vai^our,  and  partly  decomposed  into  KO  and  JSTO.,. 
Water  at  about  33°  F.  dissolves  the  acid  without  decomposing  it,  yielding 
a  blue  solution,  which  is  decomposed,  as  the  temperature  rises,  into  nitric 
acid  which  remains  in  the  liquid,  and  nitric  oxide  which  escapes  with 
effervescence — 

SKfl,    +   'IW    =    H,O.NA    +  4N0. 

A  very  dilute  solution  of  nitrous  acid  may  be  preserved  for  some  time 
and  even  distilled  without  decomposition. 

The  salts  of  nitrous  acid,  or  nitrites,  are  interesting  on  account  of  their 
production  from  the  nitrates  by  the  action  of  heat  (p.  136). 

If  nitrate  of  potash  be  I'nsed  in  a  fire-clay  crucible  and  beated  to  redness,  it  will 
/Tn^T  M      i^f^'^'^^'S"'  ^"'^  become  converted  into  nitrite  of  potash 

(liaU  .  JN^U.,  or  JliNOa).  The  heat  should  be  continued  until  a  portion  removed  on  the 
eud  ot  an  ij-ou  rod,  and  dissolved  in  water,  gives  a  strongly  alkaline  solution.  The 
lused  mass  may  then  be  poured  upon  a  drij  stone,  and  when  cool,  broken  into  IVao-- 
ments  and  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  On  heating  a  fragment  of  the  nitrite  tf 
potash  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  red  vapours  will  be  disengaged,  but  these  contain 
htt  e  nitrous  acnl,  the  greater  part  of  this  being  decomposed  by  the  water  into  nitric 
acid  and  nitric  oxide. 

When  nitrous  acid  acts  upon  ammonia,  both  compounds  suffer  decomposition, 
.  water  and  nitrogen  being  the  results— 

2NH3    +  =  +  3H,0. 

This  is  sometimes  taken  advantage  of  in  preparing,  nitrogen  gas  by  boiling  mixed 
solutions  of  sal-ammoniac  and  nitrate  of  potash—    °        ^     ^      ^  s 

2(NH3.HC1)    +    K,O.NA    =  -h    2KC1    +    4H,0 . 

Sal-ammoniac.  ^ 

In  experiments  upon  organic  compounds,  niti'ous  acid  is  sometimes  employed  as 
a  convenient  agent  for  eflectmg  simultaneously  the  removal  of  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen from  a  compound,  and  the  insertion  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen 

,vv!fn"r^l'''°'''  °^  "'"7^f-  "-'^  ^'^^''^  '"'^^  ai'-.  tiiey  gi-adually  absorb 

oxygen,  becoming  converted  mto  nitrates.  ^  j    u  ui  u 

99  Nitric  peroxide  (NO,  =  46  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols.),  also 
called  hypomtric  acid  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen  or  pernitfic  oxide:  for- 
merly known  as  nitrous  acid.~Bj  passing  a  mixture  of  nitric  oxide  with 
halt  Its  volume  of  oxygen,  free  from  every  trace  of  moisture,  into  a  per- 
lectly  dry  tube  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  the  dark  red  gas  is 
condensed  into  colourless  prismatic  crystals  which  melt  at  10°  F  into 
a  nearly  colourless  liquid.  This  gi-adually  becomes  yellow  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  has  a  deep  orange  colour. 
It  13  very  volatile,  boiling  at  71°  F.,  and  being  converted  into  a  red- 
brown  vapour  which  was  long  mistaken  for  a  permanent  gas,  on  account 
of  the  great  difhculty  of  condensing  it  when  once  mixed  with  air  or 
oxygen.    Nitric  peroxide  is  also  obtained  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its 

"fn    "^Lf  ''''y^^"'       ^^^i^^^g  the  nitrate  of  lead 
(fig.  163)— 

PbO.NA  =  PbO  +  2m),  +  O. 

The  vapour  of  nitric  peroxide  is  much  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air. 


Its  specific  gravity  (compared  with  hydrogen  at  the  sanu' 
temperature)  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises.  At  276° 
F.  it  is  23  times  as  heavy  as  hydro^'en,  showing  its  molecular 
weight  to  be  46.  This  variation  in  density,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  changes,  with  increase  of  ti'inpernturc,  Icml  ^'S'  ^ 63. —Preparation 
to  the  belief  that  tiic  nioicnile  of  nitrif  pi'rnxide  at  low  tern-         of 'litric  pero.xidi'. 
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peratures  (in  its  liq^uid  state),  is  N2O4,  and  becomes  decomposed  into  2N0j  at  high 
temperatures  . 

Its  colour  varies  with  the  temperature,  becoming  very  dark  at  100" 
F.  The  smell  of  the  vapour  is  very  characteristic.  It  supports  the 
combustion  of  strongly  burning  charcoal  or  phosphorus,  and  oxidises 
most  of  the  metals,  potassium  taking  fire  in  it  spontaneously.  The 
nitric  peroxide  must,  therefore,  rank  as  a  powerful  oxidising  agent, 
and  it  is  the  presence  of  this  substance  in  the  red  fuming  nitric  acid 
that  imparts  to  it  higher  oxidising  j)owers  than  those  of  the  colourless 
nitric  acid. 

The  so-called  nitrous  acid  of  commerce  is  really  nitric  acid  holding  in 
solution  a  large  proportion  of  nitric  peroxide,  and  is  prepared  by  intro- 
ducing sulphur  into  the  retorts  containing  the  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  nitric  acid,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  deoxidised  and  converted  into  nitric  peroxide.  Water 
in  excess  immediately  decomposes  the  nitric  peroxide  into  nitrous  acid 
and  nitric  acid — 

4N0.,    +    Hp    =    2HNO3  + 

When  water  is  gradually  added  to  liquid  nitric  peroxide,  it  effervesces, 
from  escape  of  nitric  oxide,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  N^O^, 
and  becomes  green,  blue,  and  ultimately  colourless.  If  the  red  nitric 
acid  of  commerce  be  gradually  diluted  with  water,  it  will  be  found  to 
undergo  similar  changes,  always  becoming  colourless  at  last.  The  nitric 
acid  which  has  been  used  in  a  Grove's  battery  always  has  a  green  colour, 
from  the  large  amount  of  nitric  peroxide  which  has  accumulated  in  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  by  the  hydrogen  disengaged 
during  the  action  of  the  battery ;  H  +  HNO3  =  H^O  +  NO.-,.  If  this 
crreen  acid  be  diluted  with  a  little  water,  it  becomes  blue,  and  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  renders  it  colourless,  causing  the  evolution  of  nitric 
oxide.  Similar  colours  are  obtained  by  passing  nitric  oxide  into  nitric 
acid  of  different  degrees  of  concentration,  apparently  because  nitric 
peroxide  is  formed  and  dissolved  by  the  acid — 

NO    -1-    2(HE'03)    =  +  H.,0. 

WTien  silver,  mercury,  and  some  other  metals  are  dissolved  in  cold  nitric 
acid,  a  green  or  blue  colour  is  often  produced,  leading  a  novice  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  copper,  the  colour  being  really  caused  by  the  solution,  in 
the  unaltered  nitric  acid,  of  the  nitric  peroxide  produced  by  the  deoxida- 
tion  of  another  portion. 

Nitric  peroxide  was  formerly  believed  to  be  an  independent  acid 
capable  of  forming  salts.  It  is  true  that  its  vapours  have  a  strongly  acid 
reaction  to  test-papers,  but  when  brought  into  contact  with  bases,  it  pro- 
duces a  mixture  of  nitrate  and  nitrite — 

2N0.,  +  2KH0  =  .KNO.,  +  KNO„  +  B.X). 

100.  General  review  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen.— AW  the  above  oxides  of 
nitrogen  are  directly  obtainable  from  nitric  acid  by  the  action  of  metals ; 
but  since  the  result  of  such  action  varies,  much  with  the  temperature  and 
state  of  concentration  of  the  acid,  it  cainiot  be  depended  upon  for  the 
preparation  of  the  oxides  in  a  separate  state. 
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Nitric  peroxide  is  the  cliief  product  of  the  action  of  tin  upon  nitric 
acid — 

4RN0,  +  Sn  =  2IL0  +  SnO,  +  4m.-, . 
Nitrous  acid  is  abundantly  formed  when  silver  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid 
the  action  taking  place  in  two  stages,  in  the  first  of  which  the  silver  is 
converted  into  oxide  of  silver,  which,  being  a  base  (p.  27),  is  acted  on  by 
more  nitric  acid,  yielding  nitrate  of  silver ; 

(1.)  2HN0,   +  Ag,    =  H,0   +  N,03  +  2Ag,0 
(2.)  2HNO3   +  Ag,0  =  H,0   +  2AgN03 

In  a  similar  manner,  nitric  oxide  is  the  chief  product  of  the  action  of 
copper  upon  nitric  acid 

(1.)  2B.m,  +  Cu,  =  H„0   +  2N0  +  3CuO 
(2.)  2HNO3  +  CuO  =.  H,0   +  Cu  (NO3), 

Nitrous  oxide  is  produced  when  zinc  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  ten  measures  of  water ; 

(1.)  2HNO3  +  2n,    =  H,0  +  N,0  +  4ZnO 
(2.)  2HNO3   +  ZnO  =  H,0  +  Zn  (NO^), 
Nitric  oxide,  nitrous  acid,  and  nitric  peroxide,  are  very  remarkable  for 
then-  relations  to  oxygen.    Nitric  oxide  is  one  of  the  very  few  substances 
which  combine  with  dry  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  yet  the 
nitric  peroxide  which  is  thus  produced  is  very  ready  to  yield  its  oxygen 
0  other  substances.    Nitrous  acid,  as  might  be  expected,  is  intermedfate 
m  this  respect,  being  capable  of  acting  as  a  reducing  agent  upon  power 
fully  oxidising  substances,  and  as  an  oxidising  agent  upon  substances 
having  a  great  attraction  for  oxygen.    Thus  a  solution^f  nitr  ro 
potash,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  will  bleach  permanganate  of  potash 
reducmg  the  permanganic  acid  (Mn,0,)  to  manganous  oxide  (MnO)' 
whilst  If  added  to  su  phate  of  iron,  the  nitrite  converts  the  ferrous  oxide 
(FeO)  mto  feme  oxide  (Fe.O,)  and  this  solution,  which  was  capable  of 
r^lucmg  the  permanganate  of  potash  before,  is  now  found  to  be  withou 
effect  upon  It,  unless  an  excess  of  the  nitrite  has  been  added 

Ihe  oxides  of  mtrogen,  as  illustrating  comUnatio7i  in  multiple,  promr- 
tions  hy  weight  and  volume.-h,  its  most  general  form,  the  laxo  of  muUivle 
proportions  may  be  thus  stated.    When  a  substance  (A)  combinr  wft 
another  sub.stance  (B)  in  more  than  one  proportion,  the  qZtSe  oTp 

smallest  combmmg  quantity  of  B  by  some  whole  number  ^ 
_  In  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  this  law  is  exemphfied  in  the  simplest  form 
since  the  quantities  of  oxygen  which  combiniwith  a  consLntTuan^^^^^^^ 
3,  "  «f  -'gen  bj  2! 


Nitrous  oxide,       .       .       .       _  N  O       9s'  i« 

Nitric  oxide  (two  molecules), 
Nitrous  acid, 
Nitric  peroxide, 
Nitric  acid,  .... 


•  28       16  X  2 

•  N2O3       28       16  X  3 

•  N„0,       28       16  X  4 

•  N„Og       28       16  X  5 
It  was  shown,  at  p.  127,  tliat  there  is  around  for  reiirpqpntmrr 

nitrogen  as  =  14.  repiesentmg  the  atomic  weight  of 

When  nitrous  oxide  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  nnvrn^a■,^  *.  -u 

inerea.sed  by  one-half,  and  fhe  resulting|asl  fb «,?d  to'  bfi^niS^^^  of 'n7°'""?" 

ui  one  vchuuo 
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of  oxygen  and  two  volumes  of  nitrogen.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that,  in  nitrous  oxide, 
two  volumes  or  atoms  (28  parts)  of  nitrogen  are  united  with  one  volume  or  atom  ^16 
parts)  of  oxygen,  to  form  two  volumes  or  one  molecule  of  nitrous  oxide  (representing 
44:  parts  by  weight). 

When  charcoal  is  strongly  heated  in  nitric  oxide,  the  volume  of  the  gas  remains 
unchanged;  but  it  is  found  on  analysis,  to  have  become  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  (2N0  +  C  =  OO2  +  N^).  Since  one 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  contains  one  volume  of  oxygen  (page  89),  the  experiment 
proves  that  one  volume  of  oxygen  and  one  volume  of  nitrogen  exist  in  two  volumes  of 
nitric  oxide,  or  that  one  atom  of  nitrogen  (or  14  parts)  is  combined  with  one  atom  of 
oxygen  (16  parts)  in  two  volumes  (one  molecule>  or  30  parts  by  weight)  of  nitric 
oxide. 

The  direct  evidence  of  the  composition  of  nitrous  acid  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  that 
in  the  two  preceding  cases.  This  acid  has  been  obtained,  however,  by  the  direct 
union  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  with  four  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  contains  Nj^a-  Its  molecular  weight  has  been  determined  bj'  the 
analysis  of  nitrite  of  silver,  which  was  found  to  contain,  for  one  molecule  (232  parts 
by  weight)  of  oxide  of  silver,  76  parts  by  weight  of  nitrous  acid,  representing  a  com- 
pound of  28  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen  (or  two  atoms  =  2  volumes),  with  48  parts 
by  weight  (or  three  atoms  =  3  volumes)  of  oxygen.  The  volume  occupied  by  the 
molecule  of  nitrous  acid  in  the  state  of  vapour  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  no  accu- 
rate determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  having  been  made. 

Nitric  peroxide  has  been  analysed  by  passing  the  vapour  produced  from  a  known 
weight  of  the  liquid,  over  red-hot  metallic  co)jper,  which  absorbed  the  oxygen,  leaving 
the  nitrogen  to  be  collected  and  measured.  It  was  thus  found  that  14  parts  by  weight 
(one  atom  =  1  volume)  of  nitrogen  were  combined  with  32  jiarts  by  weight  (two 
atoms  =  2  volumes)  of  oxygen,  a  result  which  is  confirmed  by  the  direct  union  of  2 
volumes  of  NO  (one  molecule)  with  1  volume  of  oxygen  (one  atom)  to  forni  N0.>. 

Nitric  anhydride,  or  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  was  analysed  by  a  method  similar  to 
that  employed  for  nitric  peroxide,  and  was  found  to  contain  28  parts  by  weight  (two 
atoms)  of  nitrogen,  combined  with  80  parts  (five  atoms)  of  oxygen.  The  volume 
occupied  by  the  molecule  of  nitric  anhydride  in  the  state  of  vapour  has  not  been 
determined,  on  account  of  the  want  of  stability  of  this  compound. 

The  facility  with  which  nitrous  acid  and  nitric  peroxide  can  be  decomposed  witli 
formation  of  nitric  oxide,  renders  it  probable  that  they  really  contain  that  compound. 
To  express  this,  they  may  plausibly  be  represented  as  formed  after  the  same  plan  as  a 

molecule  of  water.  Just  as  in  ^  |  0,  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  linked  together 

by  the  diatomic  oxygen,  so  in  nitrous  acid,  |  O,  two  molecules  of  nitric  oxide  ai'e 
linked  together  by  the  atom  of  oxygen,  whilst  in  nitric  peroxide  (NjO^)  a  molecule 
of  NO  is  bound  up  with  a  molecule  of  NOj  thus  |  0.  If  nitric  acid  be  repre- 
sented by  I  0,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  behaviour  of  these  three  oxides  with 
the  alkalies.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  caustic  potash,  we  obtain  nitrite 
of  potash        I  0,  whilst  nitric  acid  gives  nitrate  of  potash,  |  0,   and  nitric 

peroxide  gives  a  mixture  of  both  salts. 

CHLORINE. 

CI  =  35-5  parts  by  weight  ;=  1  vol.;  35-5grs.  =  467  cub.  in.  at  60°  F.  and  30"  Bar.; 
35'5  grammes.  =  11 '2  litres  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  Bar. 

101.  This  element  is  never  found  in  the  unconibined  state,  hut  is  very- 
abundant  in  the  mineral  world  in  tlie  forms  of  chloride  of  sodium  (com- 
mon salt)  and  chloride  of  potassium.  In  these  forms  also  it  is  an  impor- 
tant constituent  of  the  lluids  of  the  animal  body,  but  as  it  is  not  found 
in  sufficient  proportion  in  vegetable  food,  or  in  the  solid  parts  of  animal 
food,  a  quantity  of  salt  must  be  added  to  tliese  in  order  to  form  a  whole- 
some diet.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  indispensable  as  a  raw  material  for 
several  of  the  most  useful  arts,  sucli  as  the  manufactures  of  soap  and  glass, 
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bleaching,  &c. ;  in  fact,  it  is  tlie  source  of  three  of  the  most  generally 
nseful  chemical  products,  viz.,  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  soda. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  German  chemist  named 
Glauber  distilled  some  common  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  obtained  a 
strongly  acid  liquid,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  muriatic  acid  (from  wuria, 
brine),  and  which  was  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  acid  long  known  to 
the  alchemists  as  spirit  of  salt.  The  saline  mass  which  was  left  after  the 
experiment  was  then  termed  Glauber's  salt,  but  afterwards  received  its 
present  name  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  natural  inference  from  this  experiment  that  com- 
mon salt  was  composed  of  muriatic  acid  and  soda,  and  that  the  sulphuric 
acid  had  a  greater  attraction  for  the  soda  than  the  muriatic  acid,  which 
was  therefore  displaced  by  it.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  common 
salt  was  called  muriate  of  soda,  without  further  question,  until  the  year 
1810,  when  the  experiments  of  Davy  proved  that  it  was  really  composed 
of  the  two  elementary  substances,  chlorine  and  sodium,  and  must  there- 
fore be  styled,  as  it  now  is,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  represented  by  the 
formula  NaCl.  It  was  further  shown  by  Davy  that  the  muriatic  acid 
was  really  composed  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  that  it  was,  in  fact 
(HCl),  cliloride  of  sodium  (ISTaCl),  in  which  the  sodium  had  been  dis- 
placed by  hydrogen. 

Preparation  of  chlorine. — In  order  to  extract  chlorine  from  common 
salt,  it  is  heated  with  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  diluted  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  acid  decomposes  the  binoxide  of  manganese,  part  of  the  oxygen 
of  which  displaces  the  chlorine  from  the  chloride  of  sodium,  yielding  soda, 
which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  sulphates  of  soda  and 
manganese  are  left  in  solution,  and  chlorine  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas ; 

•2NaCl  +MnO,-h2(H,O.S03)  =  Na,0.S03  +  MnO.S03-F2H,0-FCl,. 

600  grains  of  common  salt  may  be  mLxed  with  450  grains  of  binoxide  of  manganese, 
introduced  into  a  retort  (iig.  164),  and  a  cold  mixture  of  IJ  oz.  by  measure  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  with  4  oz.  of  water  poured  upon  it.    The  retort  having  been  well 


Fig.  164.— Preparation  of  chlorine, 
shaken,  to  wet  the  powder  thoroughly  with  the  acid,  a  very  gentle  heat  i.s  applied 
and  the  gas  collected  ni  bottl.^s  filled  with  water  and  inverted  in  the  pneumatic 
trough.     When  the  bottles  are  filled,  the  stoppers,  previously  greased    must  be 
inserted  into  them  under  water.    The  first  bottle  or  two  will  contain  the  air  from  the 
retort,  and  will  therefore  have  a  jjaler  colour  than  the  pure  chlorine  afterwards  col 
lected.    It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  jar  filled  with  water  standing  ready  on  the  shelf  of 
the  trough,  so  that  any  excess  of  chlorine  may  lie  jiassed  into  it  instead  of  beins 
allowed  to  esc^ape  into  the  uir,  causing  serious  inconvenience,    Tlie  bottles  of  moist 
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chlorine  must  always  be  preserved  in  the  dark.  Chlorine  may  also  be  conveniently 
prepared  by  s^ently  heating  500  grains  of  binoxide  of  manganese  with  4  oz.  (measured) 
of  common  hydrochloric  acid — 

MnO^    +    4HC1    =    MnCl^    +    211^0    +    Cl^ . 
Either  of  the  above  methods  will  furnish  about  five  pints  of  chlorine. 

In  Weldon's  process  for  the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  the  manganese  is  made  to  act 
as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
setting  the  chlorine  free.  For  this  purpose,  the  chloride  of  manganese  obtained  in 
the  above  process  is  decomposed  by  lime  ;  MnCIs  +  CaO  =  CaCl^  +  MnO.  By  mixing 
the  MnO  with  more  lime,  and  blowing  atmosiiheric  air  through  the  mixture,  MnO^ 
is  reproduced,  and  may  be  employed  for  decomposing  a  fresh  quantity  of  HCl.  In 
Beacon's  process,  a  mixture  of  air  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  over  heated 
fire-brick  which  has  been  soaked  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  copiier  and  dried.  The 
final  result  is  expressed  by  the  equation  2HC1  +  (N^  +  0)  =  H^O  +  Clj  +  N^,  so  that 
the  chlorine  obtained  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  nitrogen,  which  is  stated, 
however,  not  to  interfere  seriously  with  its  useful  application.  The  action  of  the 
copper-salt  has  not  been  clearly  explained,  but  it  appears  to  depend  upon  the  insta- 
bility of  the  chlorides  of  copper  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  oxygen. 

Properties  of  chlorine. — The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  chlorine 
are  more  striking  than  those  of  any  element  hitherto  considered.  Its 
colour,  whence  it  derives  its  name  (xAco/so's,  pale  green),  is  bright  greenish 
yellow,  its  odour  insupportable.  It  is  twice  and  a  half  as  heavy  as  air 
(sp.  gr.  2-47),  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  state  by  a  pressure  of  only 
four  atmospheres  at  60°  F.  If  a  bottle  of  chlorine  be 
held  mouth  downwards  in  water,  its  stopper  removed, 
one-third  of  the  chlorine  decanted  into  a  jar,  and  the 
rest  of  the  gas  shaken  with  the  water  in  the  bottle, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  closed  by  the  palm  of  the  hand 
(fig.  165),  the  water  will  absorb  twice  its  volume  of 
chlorine,  producing  a  vacuum  in  the  bottle,  which  will 
be  held  firmly  against  the  hand  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. If  air  be  then  allowed  to  enter,  and  the  bottle 
again  shaken  as  long  as  any  absorption  takes  place,  a 
saturated  solution  of  chlorine  {chlorine  water)  will  be  obtained.  By 
exposing  this  yellow  solution  to  a  temperature  approaching  32°  F.,  yeUow 
crystals  of  hydrate  of  chlorine  (CLSH^O)  are  obtained,  the  liquid  be- 
coming colourless. 

When  the  water  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  over  which  chlorine  is  being  collected, 
happens  to  be  very  cold,  the  gas  is  often  so  foggy  as  to  be  quite  opaque,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deposition  of  minute  crystals  of  the  hydrate.  On  standing,  the  "as 
becomes  clear,  crystals  of  the  hydrate  being  deposited  like  hoar-frost  upon°the  sides 
of  the  bottle  ;  the  gas  also  becomes  clear  when  the  bottles  are  slightly  warmed. 

The  hydrate  of  chlorine  affords  a  convenient  source  of  liquid  chlorine.  A  number 
of  bottles  of  saturated  solution  of  chlorine,  prepared  as  above,  are  exposed  on  a  cold 
winter's  day  until  the  hydrate  has  crystallised.  The  crystals  are  thrown  upon  a 
filter  cooled  to  nearly  32°,  allowed  to  drain,  and  rammed  into  a  pretty  sti-ong  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  about  twelve  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  previously 
cooled  in  ice  or  snow.  The  tube  having  been  nearly  filled  with  the  crystals,  is  kept 
surrounded  with  snow,  whilst  its  upper  end  is  gradually  softened  in  the  blowpipe 
flame  and  drawn  oft"  so  as  to  be  strongly  sealed.  Wlieu  this  tube  is  immersed  in 
water  at  100°  F.,  the  chlorine  separates  from  the  water,  and  two  layers  of  liquid  are 
formed,  the  lower  one  consisting  of  amber-yellow  liquid  chlorine  (sp.  gr.  1"33),  and 
the  upper,  about  three  times  its  volume,  of  a  pale  yellow  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine. 
On  allowing  the  tube  to  cool  again,  the  crystalline  hydrate  is  reproduced,  even  at 
common  temperatures,  being  more  permanent  under  pressure.  It  may  even  be  sub- 
limed in  a  sealed  tube. 

Liquid  chlorine  may  also  be  obt-ained  in  a  state  in  wliich  it  can  be  preserved,  by 
disengaging  the  chlorine  in  a  sealed  tube  (as  in  the  liquefaction  of  ammonia)  froui 
about  200  grains  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  previously  dried  at  400°  F.    The  bichloride 
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IS  heated  with  a  spint-lamp  m  one  limb  of  the  tube,  whilst  the  other  is  immersed 
in  a  freeEiog  znixture.  The  face  and  hands  of  the  operator  should  be  protected 
against  the  bursting  of  the  tube. 

The  most  characteristic  chemical  feature  of  chlorine  is  its  po-werful 
attraction  for  many  other  elements  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Amon^ 
the  non-metals,  hydrogen,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus" 
and  arsenic  combine  spontaneously  with  chlorine,  and  nearly  all  the  metals 
behave  in  the  same  way. 

If  a  piece  of  dry  phosphorus  be  placed  in  a  deflagrating  spoon,  and  immersed  in  a 
bottle  of  chlorine  (fig.  166),  it  will  take  fire  spontaneously,  combining  with  the  chlo- 
rine to  form  terchloride  of  phosphorus  (PCI3).  A 
tall  glass  shade  may  be  placed  over  the  bottle, 
which  should  stand  in  a  plate  containing  water, 
so  that  the  fumes  may  not  escape  into  the  air. 

If  phosphorus  be  placed  in  a  bottle  of  oxygen  to 
which  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine  has  been  added, 
it  will  burst  out  after  a  minute  or  two  into  most 
brilliant  combustion. 

Powdered  antimony  (the  metal,  not  the  sulphide), 
sprinkled  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine  (fig.  167),  de- 
scends in  a  brilliant  shower  of  white  sparks,  the 
antimony  burning  in  the  chlorine  to  form  ter- 
chloride of  antimony  (SbCls).  A  little  water  should 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  to  prevent 
it  from  being  cracked,  and  the  fumes  should  be  Pj„  ngg 

restrained  by  a  shade  standing  in  water.  °' 

If  a  flask,  provided  with  a  stop-cock  (fig.  168),  be  filled  with  leaves  of  Didch  metal 
(an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  resembling  gold  leaf),  exhausted  of  air,  and  screwed  on 
to  a  capped  jar  of  chlorine  standing  over  water,  it  will  be  found,  on  opening  the 


Fig.  167. 


Fig.  168. 
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stop-cocks  so  that  the  chlorine  may  enter  the  flask,  that  the  metal  burns  with  a  r 
light,  forming  thick  yellow  funies  containing  chloride  of  copper  (CuCl.,)  and  chloriue 
of  zinc  (-^nCl^)     If  gold  leaf  be  suspended  in  chlorine,  it  will  not  be  immediately 
attacked,  but  will  gradually  become  converted  into  terchloride  of  gold  (AuCla). 

102.  The  most  important  useful  applications  of  chlorine  depend  upon 
its  powerful  chemical  attraction  for  hydrogen.  The  two  "ases  may  be 
mixed  without  combining,  if  kept  in  the  dark ;  but  when  the  mixture  is 
exposed  to  light,  they  combine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (HCl)  with 
a  rapidity  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  aciinic  rays  (or  rays  caiDable 
of  inducing  chemical  cliange)  in  the  light  employed.    Exposed  to  gas-light 
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or  ordinary  diffused  daylight,  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine  combine  slowly; 
hut  direct  sunlight  causes  sudden  combination,  attended  with  explosion, 
resulting  from  the  expansion  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  suffers 
by  the  heat  evolved  in  the  act  of  combination.  The  light  of  magnesium 
burning  in  air,  and  some  other  artificial  lights,  also  cause  sudden  com- 
bination. 

Two  pint  gas-bottles  should  he  ground  so  that  theii'  mouths  may  be  fitted  accu- 
rately to  each  other,  and  filled  respectively  with  dry  hydrogen  and  dry  chlorine,  both 
gases  having  been  dried  by  passing  through  oil  of  vitriol,  and  collected,  the  hydrogen 
by  upward,  and  the  chlorine  by  downward,  displacement  of  air.  The  mouths  should 
be  slightly  greased  before  the  bottles  are  filled  with  gas,  and  afterwards  closed  with 
glass  plates.  On  placing  the  bottles  together,  and  removing  the  plates  so  that  the 
gases  may  come  in  contact  (see  fig.  149),  the  yellow  colour  of  the  chlorine  will  be 
permanent  as  long  as  the  mixture  is  kept  in  the  dark,  but  on  exposure  to  daylight 
the  colour  will  gradually  disappear,  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  being  colourless.  If 
the  bottles  be  now  closed  with  glass  plates,  the  small  quantity  of  gas  which  escapes 
during  the  operation  will  be  seen  to  fume  strongly  in  air,  a  property  not  possessed 
either  by  hydrogen  or  chlorine  ;  and  when  the  necks  of  the  bottles  are  immersed  in 
water,  and  the  glass  plates  withdrawn,  the  water  will  rapidly  absorb  the  gas,  and  be 
forced  into  the  bottles  so  as  to  fill  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  space  occupied 
by  the  air  accidentally  admitted,  showing  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  possesses 
the  joint  volumes  of  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  If  the  water  be  tinged  with  blue 
litmus,  it  will  be  strongly  reddened  as  it  enters  the  bottles. 

The  sudden  union  of  the  gases  with  explosion  may  be  safely  exhibited  in  a  Flor- 
ence flask.    The  flask  is  filled  with  water,  which  is  then  poured  out  into  a  measure. 

Exactly  half  the  water  is  returned 
to  the  flask,  and  its  level  in  the 
latter  carefully  marked  with  a  dia- 
mond or  file.  The  flask  having  been 
again  filled  with  water,  is  closed  wth 
the  thumb  and  inverted  in  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  so  that  hydrogen  may 
be  passed  up  into  it  to  displace  one- 
half  of  the  water.  A  short-necked 
funnel  is  then  inserted,  under  the 
water,  into  the  neck  of  the  flask, 
and  chlorine  rapidly  decanted  up 
from  a  gas-bottle  (fig.  169)  until  the 
rest  of  the  water  has  been  displaced. 
The  flask  is  now  raised  from  the 
water  and  quickly  closed  with  a  cork 
(fig.  170),  through  which  pass  two 
gutta-percha-covered  copper  wires, 
the  ends  of  which  have  been  stripped  and  brought  sufliciently  near  to  each  other 
to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark  within  the  flask.    The  ends  external  to 

the  flask  are  also  stripped  and 
bent  into  hooks,  for  convenient 
connection  with  the  conducting 
wires.  The  flask  is  placed  upon 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  a 
wooden  box  to  prevent  the  pieces 
from  flying  about.  On  connect- 
ing the  copper  wires  with  the  con- 
ducting wires  from  an  induction- 
coil  or  an  electrical  machine,  it 
will  be  heard,  on  passing  the  spark, 
that  the  mixture  has  violently  ex- 
ploded ;  on  raising  the  box,  it  will 
be  found  filled  with  strong  fumes 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  heap  of 
Fig.  170.  small  fragments  of  glass  will  repre- 

sent the  flask. 

A  flask  filled  in  the  same  way  with  tlie  mixture  of  liydrogen  and  chlorine  may  be 
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attiiched  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  and  thrust  out  into  the  sunlight,  when  it  explodes 
with  great  violence. 

To  illustrate  the  direct  combination  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  under  the  influ- 
ence of  artilicial  light,  it  is  better  to  employ  the  mixture  of  exactly  equal  volumes 
of  the  two  gases  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent.   The  voltameter  (A,  fig.  171)  is  filled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
iuid  Its  conducting  wires  (B)  connected  with  the  terminals  of  a  Grove's  battery 
ol  five  or  SIX  cells.    Chlorine  is  at  once  evolved  at  the  positive  pole  (or  that  con- 
nected with  the  platinum  in  the  battei-y),  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole  (at- 
tached to  the  zinc  of  the  battery).    It  is  advisable  to  place  the  voltameter  in  a 
vessel  of  cold  water,  to  prevent  the  hydrochloric  acid  from  becoming  too  hot  The 
gas  evolved  during  the  first  five  minutes  should  be  allowed  to  pass  into  a  waste-iar 
because,  until  the  liquid  becomes  ' 
saturated    with    chlorine,  the 
evolved  gas   does   not  contain 
exactly  equal   volumes   of  the 
constituent    elements.    A  very 
thin  glass   bulb    (C),  about  2 
inches  in  diameter,  blown  upon 
a  stout  piece  of  tube,  the  ends  of 
which  have  been  drawn  out  to 
narrow  open  points  (fig.  172),  is 
then  connected  with  the  volta- 
meter by  means  of  a  caoutchouc 
tube.    A  similar  caoutchouc  tube 
is  attached  to  the  free  end  of  the 
bulb.    When  the  colour  of  the 
gaa  in  the  bulb  (which  should  be  shaded  from  sunlight)  shows  that  it  is  completelv 
filled  the  caoutchouc  tubes  are  well  closed  by  uipper-taps  (fig.  173),  and  the  bulb 
aetaehed  from  the  voltameter.    In  this  condition  it  may  be  kept  in  the  dark  for 
a  long  time  without  alteration  or  escape  of  gas.    The  mixture  may  be  most  eflfec- 
tively  exploded  by  exposing  it  to  the  flash  of  light  evolved  by  fii-ing  a  mixture  of 
nitric  oxide  gas  with  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.*    For  this  purpose  a  cylinder 
may  be  filled  mth  nitnc  oxide  (page.  137)  over  water,  closed  with  a  glass  plate 
and  placed  mouth  upwards  upon  the  table  :  the  glass  plate  being  lifted  for  aA 
instant,  a  few  drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  are  poured  into  the  cylinder  which  is 


Fig.  171. 


Fig.  172. 


n 


Fig.  173. 

then  shaken     The  bulb  containing  the  explosive  mixture  is  suspended  at  some  dis- 
ance  from  the  operator,  and  the  gas  cylinder  is  placed  withiA  a  lew  inchc"  of  t 

&  f?^  ''^^  T^     l\^''Vn*''".  V^^^'^^''  ^ill  cause  the  inmied  ate 

expbsion  of  the  nuxture  m  the  bulb,  with  production  of  sti'ong  fumes  of  hydrochloric 

nJif^'  "°  ipjfy         ^«  inflicted  by  the  pieces  of  glass,  or  the 

operator  may  easily  protect  his  face  by  a  screen.  ° 

*  A  nii.ttnre.of  equal  volumes  of  cliloririe  am!  hydimrcn  mav  be  pvnlnrlfirl  f„  o 
cylinder  by  the  light  of  a  piece  of  magnesium  tape.    The  cvl  nder  sho  r1  l!„  n  t  ^ 
filled  with  the  mixtiu-e,  ani  firmly  hell  with  its  iLouth  0lllyS^bUSuhe'^  J^^^^ 
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The  attraction  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  enables  it  to  effect  the  decom- 
position of  water.  The  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  may  be  preserved 
in  the  dark  without  change;  but  when  exposed  to  light,  it  loses  the 
smell  of  chlorine,  and  becomes  converted  into  weak  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  oxygen  being  liberated  ;  H^O  +  Cl^  =  2HC1  +  0.*  The  decomposi- 
tion takes  place  much  more  quickly  at  a  red  heat,  so  that  oxygen  is 
obtained  in  abundance  by  passing  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  steam 
through  a  red-hot  tube. 

For  tliis  experiment  a  porcelain  tube  is  employed,  which  is  bound  round  with 
sheet  copper  to  prevent  it  from  cracking,  and  loosely  filled  with  fragments  of 
broken  procelain,  to  expose  a  large  heated  surface.  This  tube  is  gradually  heated 
to  redness  in  a  charcoal  furnace  (fig.  175).  One  end  of  it  receives  the  mixture 
of  chlorine  with  steam,  obtained  by  passing  the  chlorine  evolved  from  hydrochloric 
acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese  in  A  (p.  14,5)  through  a  flask  (B)  of  boiling  water. 
The  other  end  of  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  bottle  (C)  containing  solution  of  potash, 
to  absorb  any  excess  of  chlorine  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  :  from  this  bottle 
the  oxygen  is  collected  over  the  pneumatic  trough. 


Since  water  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  it  is  not  surprising  that  most 
other  hydrogen  compounds  are  attacked  by  it.  Ammonia  (NHj)  is  acted 
upon  with  great  violence.  If  a  stream  of  ammonia  gas  issuing  fi-om  a  tube 
connected  with  a  flask  in  which  solution  of  ammonia  is  heated  (see  fig.  147) 
be  passed  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine,  it  takes  fire  immediately,  burning 
with  a  peculiar  flame,  and  yielding  thick  white  clouds  of  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia ;  4NH3  +  CI3  =  3(NH3 .  HCl)  -f  N.  A  piece  of  folded  filter- 
paper  dipped  in  strong  ammonia,  and  immersed  in  a  bottle  of  clilorine, 
will  exhibit  the  same  effect.  When  the  chlorine  is  allowed  to  act  upon 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  its  operation  is  less  violent,  and  one  of  the 
most  explosive  substances  is  produced,  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
a  chloride  of  nitrogen,  but  is  probably  a  compound  formed  by  the  removal 
of  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  from  ammonia,  and  the  introduction  of  clilorine 
in  its  stead. 

*  A  portion  of  this  oxygen  combines  with  chlorine,  producing  hyi)ochlorous  acid  and, 
as  recently  stated,  perchloric  acid. 


Pig.  175. — Steam  decomposed  by  chlorine. 
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Many  of  the  compounds  of  liydrogen  with  carbon  are  also  decomposed 
with  violence  by  chlorine.  When  a  piece  of  folded  filter-paper  is  dipped 
into  oil  of  turpentine  (Cj^Hj^),  and  afterwards  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine,  it 
bursts  mto  a  red  flame,  liberating  voluminous  clouds  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Acetylene  (C,,H.,)  was  found  to  explode  spontaneously  with 
chlorme  when  exposed  to  light  (page  92).  The  striking  decomposition  of 
olefiant  gas  (C,H,)  by  chlorine  on  the  approach  of  a  flame  has  abeady 
been  noticed  (page  94).  When  a  lighted  taper  is  immersed  in  chlorine,  it 
continues  to  burn,  but  with  a  small  red  flame,  the  hydrogen  only  of  the 
wax  combining  with  the  chlorine,  whilst  the  carbon  separates  in  black 
smoke,  mixed  with  the  hydrochloric  fumes.  When  chlorine  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  it  renders  the  flame  luminous 
by  causing  the  separation  of  solid  particles  of  carbon  (page  102).  It  has 
been  seen,  in  the  case  of  olefiant  gas,  that  chlorine  sometimes  combines 
directly  with  the  hydrocarbons. 

When  marsh-gas  (CHJ  is  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
to  prevent  violent  action,  and  four  volumes  of  chlorine  are  added  for  each 
volume  of  marsh-gas,  an  oily  liquid  is  gradually  formed  under  "the 
influence  of  daylight.  This  oily  liquid  is  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and 
tetrachloride  of  carbon,  the  production  of  which  is  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing equations : — 

CH,    -t-    CI,    =    3HC1    +    CHCI3  {Chloroform). 

CH,    -)-     Clg    =    4HC1     +     CCl,      {Tetrachloride  of  carbon). 

It  is  evident  from  these  equations  that  chlorine  is  capable,  not  only  of 
removing  hydrogen  from  a  compound,  but  also  of  taking  its  place, 
atom  for  atom— a  mode  of  action  which  gives  rise  to  a  very  large  number 
of  chlorinated  products  from  organic  substances. 

The  attraction  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  enables  the  moist  gas  to  act  as 
an  oxidising  agent.  Thus,  if  marsh-gas  and  chlorine  be  mixed  in  the 
presence  of  water,  and  exposed  to  daylight,  the  water  is  decomposed,  its 
hydrogen  combining  with  the  chlorine,  and  its  oxygen  with  the  carbon 
of  the  marsh-gas ;  CH,  -1-  2Hp  +  CI3  =  CO,  +  8HC1. 

103.  The  powerful  bleaching  effect  of  chlorine  upon  organic  colouring 
matters  IS  now  easily  understood.  If  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  be 
poured  into  solution  of  indigo  {sulphmdigotic  acid),  the  blue  colour  of  the 
mcligo  IS  discharged,  and  gives  place  to  a  comparatively  light  yeUow 
colour,  i  he  presence  of  water  is  essential  to  the  bleaching  of  indigo  by 
chlorme,  the  c  ry  gas  not  affecting  the  colour  of  diy  indigo.  The  indigo 
is  first  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  water  and  converted  into  imtine, 
which  IS  then  acted  upon  by  the  chlorine  and  converted  into  chlorisaivne, 
having  a  brownish  yellow  colour  

CgH,NO  (Indigo)  +  H,0  +  CI,  =  C,H,NO,  (Uatm  +  2HC1 

CgHgNO,  (A«<me)  4-    CI,  =    CgH.ClNO.,  (Chlori^atm  +  HCl . 

Nearly  all  vegetable  and  animal  colouring  matters  contain  carbon  hydro 
gen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  are  converted  by  moist  chlorine  into  pro 
ducts  of  oxidation  or  chlorination  which  happen  to  be  colourless  or 
nearly  so.  ' 


That  dry  chlorine  will  not  bleach  may  bo  shown  by  shaking  some  oil  of  vi 
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a  bottle  of  the  gas  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  tliat  the  acid  may 
remove  the  whole  of  the  moisture.    If  a  piece  of  crimson  paper  be  dried  at  a  moderate 

lieat  and  suspended  in  the  bottle  while  warm,  it  will  remain 
unbleached  for  hours  ;  but  a  similar  piece  of  paper  sus- 
pended in  a  bottle  of  moist  chlorine  will  be  bleached  almost 
immediately.  If  characters  be  written  on  crimson  paper 
with  a  wet  brush,  and  the  paper  placed  in  a  jar  beside  a 
bottle  of  chlorine  (fig.  176),  it  will  be  found  on  removing 
the  stopper  that  white  characters  soon  make  tlieir  appear- 
ance on  the  red  ground. 

If  a  collection  of  coloured  linen  or  cotton  fabrics,  or 
of  artificial  flowers,  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  moist 
chlorine  gas  or  of  chlorine  water,  those  which  are  dyed 
with  organic  colouring  matters  will  be  bleached  at  once, 
whilst  the  mineral  colours  will  for  the  most  part 
remain  unaltered.  Green  leaves  immersed  in  chlorine 
acquire  a  rich  autumnal  brown  tint,  and  are  eventually 
bleached.  All  flowers  are  veiy  readily  bleached  by  this 
gas. 

Chlorine  is  very  extensively  employed  for  bleach- 
ing linen  and  cotton,  the  gas  acting  upon  the  colourmg  matter  without 
affecting  the  fibre;  but  silk  and  wool  present  much  less  resistance  to 
chemical  action,  and  would  be  much  injured  by  chlorine,  so  that  they 
are  always  bleached  by  sulphurous  acid. 

Neither  chlorine  itself  nor  its  solution  in  water  can  be  very  conveniently 
employed  for  bleaching  on  the  large  scale,  on  account  of  the  irritating 
eftect  of  the  gas,  so  that  it  is  usual  to  employ  it  in  the  form  of  Monde  of 
lime,  from  which  it  can  be  easily  liberated  as  it  is  wanted. 

104.  Chloride  of  lime  or  bleaching  poioder  is  prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  boxes  of  lead  or  stone  in  which  a  quantity  of  slaked 
lime  is  spread  out  upon  shelves.  The  lime  absorbs  nearly  half  its  weight 
of  chlorine,  and  forms  a  white  powder,  which  has  a  very  peculiar 
smell,  somewhat  different  from  that  of  chlorine.  The  chloride  of  lime 
thus  produced  appears  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  of  lime 
(CaO.Cl,0)  with  oxychloride  of  calcium  (CaCl.2CaO),  the  action 
of  chlorine  upon  hydrate  of  lime  being  represented  by  the  following 
equation : — 

4(CaO.H,0)     +   CI,  =     (CaO.CUO-f  CaCl.2CaO)    +  4H,0. 

Hydrate  of  lime.  Chloride  of  lime. 

Recent  experiments  throw  some  doubt  upon  this  view  of  the  constitution  of 

(  CIO 

chloride  of  lime,  and  support  the  formula  CaOClg  or  Caj        for  the  useful  bleaching 

portion  of  the  compound.  When  heated  with  water,  2CaOCl„  =  CaCL,  +  CaO.  CL^O, 
so  that  the  aqueous  solution  would  contain  hypochlorite  of  lime  and  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. The  presence  of  unaltered  lime  in  the  commercial  chloride  is  attributed,  on 
this  view,  to  the  ciixumstance  that  absolutely  dry  hydrate  of  lime  is  incapable  of 
absorbing  clilorine,  and  that  even  moist  hydrate  of  lime  refuses  to  absorb  chlorine  in 
the  presence  of  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  any  hygi-oscopic  body  such  as  CaCI., 
or  even  CaOCl„.  If  the  production  of  chloride  of  lime  were  correctly  represented  by 
the  equation  CaO.H„0  +  Cl^  =  CaOCls  +  HaO,  the  entire  product  (including  tlie 
HjO)  should  contain  49  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine,  whereas  it  never  contains 
more  than  42  or  43  per  cent. 

When  the  chloride  of  lime  is  treated  with  water,  the  hypochlorite  of  lime 
(CaO.bl.,0)  and  chloride  of  calcium  (CaClg)  are  dissolved,  wliilst  hj^drate 
of  lime  is  left.  If  this  solution  be  added  to  blue  litmus,  it  be  found 
to  exert  little  bleaching  action ;  but  on  adding  a  little  acid  (sulphuric,  for 
example),  the  blue  colour  will  be  discharged,  the  acid  setting  free  the 
chlorine,  which  acts  upon  the  colouring  matter. 
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(CaO.CI,0  +  CaCg  +  2(H,0.  SO,)  =  2(CaO.SO,)  +  2H,0  +  CI. 

Solution  of  CVi/ondeo/«me.  \  .1/  i       •  4 

Even  carbonic  acid  will  develop  the  bleaching  property  of  chloride  of 
lime,  so  that  the  above  mixture  may  be  decolorised  by  breathing  into  it 
through  a  glass  tube. 

When  chloride  of  lime  is  used  for  bleaching  on  the  large  scale,  the  stulf 
to  be  bleached  is  first  thoroughly  cleansed  from  any  grease  or  'weaver's  dress- 
ing, by  boding  it  in  lime-water  and  in  a  weak  solution  of  soda,  and  is  then 
immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime.  This  by  itself,  how- 
ever, exerts  very  little  action  upon  the  natural  colouring  matter  of  the 
fibre,  and  the  stuff  is  therefore  next  immersed  in  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  when  the  colouring  matter  is  so  far  altered  as  to  become  soluble  in 
the  alkaline  solution  in  which  it  is  next  immersed,  and  a  repetition  of 
these  processes,  followed  up  by  a  thorough  rinsing,  generally  perfects  the 
bleaching. 

The  property  possessed  by  acids  of  liberating  chlorine  from  the  chloride 
of  lime  is  applied,  in  calico-printing,  to  the  production  of  white  patterns 
upon  a  red  ground.  The  stuff  having  been  dyed  with  Turkey  red,  the 
pattern  is  imprinted  upon  it  with  a  discharge  consisting  of  an  acid  '(tar- 
taric, phosphoric,  or  arsenic)  thickened  with  gum.  On  passing  the  fabric 
through  a  bath  of  weak  chloride  of  lime,  the  colour  is  discharged  only  at 
those  parts  to  which  the  acid  has  been  applied,  and  where,  consequentlv 
chlorine  is  liberated.  ' 

The  explanation  above  given  of  the  bleaching  effect  of  chlorine  may 
probably  be  appHed  also  to  its  so  called  disinfecting  properties  The 
atmosphere,  m  particular  localities,  is  occasionaUy  contaminated  with 
poisonous  substances,  some  of  which  are  known  only  by  their  injurious 
effects  upon  the  health,  their  quantity  being  so  small  that  they  do  not 
appear  m  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  such  air.  Since,  however,  these 
substances  appear  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  same  agents  which  are  usually 
tound  to  decompose  organic  compounds,  they  are  commonly  believed  to 
be  bodies  of  this  class,  and  chlorine  has  been  very  commonly  employed  to 
combat  these  insidious  enemies  to  health,  since  Guyton  de  Morveau  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  made  use  of  it  to  destroy  the  odour 
arising  from  the  bodies  interred  in  the  vaults  beneath  the  cathedral  of 
JJijon. 

Among  the  offensive  and  unhealthy  products  of  putrefaction  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  bodies  simi- 
larly constituted,  are  found.  That  chlorine  breaks  u^  these  hydrogen 
compounds  is  well  known,  and  hence  its  great  value  for  removing  the 
unwholesome  properties  of  the  air  in  badly-drained  houses,  cfec. 

Ohlonde  of  lime  is  one  the  most  convenient  forms  in  which  to  applv 
chlorine  for  the  purposes  of  fumigating  and  disinfecting.  If  a  Zii 
saturated  with  the  solution  be  suspended  in  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  latter  causes  a  slow  evolution  of  hypochlorous  acid,  which  is  even  a 
more  powerfid  disinfectant  than  chlorine  itself.  In  extreme  cases  where 
a  rapid  evolution  of  chlorine  is  required,  the  bleaching  powder  is  placed 
in  a  plate,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  over  it,  or  the  powder  miv 
be  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  powdered  alum  in  a  plate,  when  a  prettv 
rapid  and  regular  escape  of  chlorine  will  ensue. 

105.  The  discovery  of  chlorine,  and  the  discussions  wliich  ensued  with 
respect  to  its  real  nature,  contributed  very  largely  to  the  advancement  of 
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cliemical  science.  About  the  year  1770,  the  Swedish  chemist  Scheele  (who 
afterwards  discovered  oxygen)  first  obtained  chlorine  by  heating  man- 
ganese ore  with  muriatic  acid. 

°  The  construction  which  Scheele  put  upon  the  result  of  this  experiment 
was  one  which  was  consistent  with  the  chemistry  of  that  date.  He  sup- 
posed the  muriatic  acid  to  have  been  deprived  of  jnUogiston,  and  hence 
chlorine  was  termed  by  him  dephlogisticatecl  muriatic  acid.  This  phlo- 
giston had  long  been  a  subject  of  contention  among  philosophers,  having 
been  originally  assumed  to  exist  in  combination  with  all  combustible 
bodies,  and  to  be  separated  from  them  during  their  combustion.  To- 
wards the  decline  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  attempts  were  made  to  prove 
the  identity  of  this  imaginary  substance  with  hydrogen,  which  shows 
how  very  nearly  Scheele's  reasoning  approached  to  the  truth,  even  with 
the  very  imperfect  light  which  he  then  possessed.  BerthoUet's  move- 
ment was  retrograde  when,  ten  years  afterwards,  he  styled  chlorine  oxy- 
genised  muriatic  or  oxymuriatic  acid  ;  but  the  experiments  of  Gay-Lussac 
and  Th^nard,  and  more  particularly  those  of  Davy  in  1811,  proved  de- 
cisively that  hydrochloric  acid  was  composed  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen, 
and  that  the  effect  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  Scheele's  experi- 
ment was  to  remove  the  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water,  thus  setting  the 
chlorine  at  liberty. 

Htdroohloric  Acid. 
HCl  =  36-5  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols. 
106.  This  acid  is  found  in  nature  among  the  gases  emanating  from 
active  volcanoes,  and  occasionally  in  the  spring  and  river  waters  of  vol- 
canic districts.    For  use  it  is  always  prepared  artificially  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  common  salt— 

NaCl  +  H,SO,  =  HCl 


Common  salt. 


Fig.  177. — Preparation  of  liydrochloric  acid  gas. 


-I-  NaHSO,. 

Bisulphate  of  soda. 

the  sodium  of  the  common  salt 
changing  places  with  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

300  grains  of  common  salt  (pre- 
viously dried  in  an  oven)  are  iiiti'o- 
duced  into  a  dry  Florence  flask  (fig. 
177),  to  which  has  been  fitted,  by 
means  of  a  perforated  cork,  a  tube 
bent  twice  at  right  angles,  to  allow 
the  gas  to  be  collected  by  doiRTiward 
displacement.  Six  iiuid  drachms  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  are  poured 
upon  the  salt,  and  the  cork  having 
been  inserted,  the  flask  is  very 
gently  heated,  in  order  to  promote 
the  disengagement  of  the  hjTdo- 
chloric  acid  gas,  which  is  collected 
in  a  perfectly  dry  bottle,  the  mouth 
of  which,  when  full,  may  be  covered 
While  beuig  filled,  the  bottle  may 


with  a  glass  plate  smeared  with  a  little  grease 

be  closed  with  a  perforated  card.  _  .  .  ,  , 

Common  salt  in  powder  sometimes  froths  to  a  very  inconvenient  extent  wim  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  it  is  therefore  often  preferable  to  employ  fragments  of  fused  salt,  pre- 
pared by  fusing  the  common  salt  in  a  clay  crucible,  and  poiiring  on  to  a  clean  dry 

A  more  regular  supply  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  obtained  from  14  oz.  of  sal-am- 
moniac in  lumps,  and  li  oz.  (measured)  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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Fig.  178. 


The  bottle  will  be  known  to  be  filled  with  gas  by  the  abundant  escape 
of  the  dense  fumes  which  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  itself  transparent,  pro- 
duces by  condensing  the  moisture  of  the  air ;  for  since  the  gas  is  much 
heavier  than  air  (sp.  gr.  1-247),  it  will  not  escape  in  any  quantity  from 
the  bottle  until  the  latter  is  full.  The  odour  of  the  gas  is  very  suffocat- 
ing, but  not  nearly  so  irritating  as  that  of  chlorine. 
The  powerful  attraction  for  water  is  one  of 
the  most  important  properties  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas. 

If  a  jar  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  closed  with  a 
glass  jjlate  and  inverted  under  water,  it  will  be  found 
on  removing  the  plate  that  the  gas  is  absorbed  with 
great  rapidity,  the  water  being  forced  up  into  the 
bottle  by  the  pressm'e  of  the  external  air  in  propor- 
tion as  the  gas  is  absorbed. 

A  Florence  flask  is  more  convenient  than  a  gas- 
bottle  for  this  experiment.  It  must  be  perfectly  dry, 
and  thoroughly  well  filled  with  the  gas,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  escape  abundantly  from  the  month.  The 
tube  delivering  the  hydi-ochloric  acid  gas  must  be 
slowly  withdrawn,  so  that  the  vacancy  may  be  iilled 
by  gas,  and  not  by  air.  The  flask  is  then  closed  with  the  thumb,  and  opened  under 
water,  which  wUl  enter  it  with  great  violence.  The  expei-iment  may  also  be  made 
as  m  the  case  of  ammonia  (fig.  178,  see  page  122). 

The  liquid  hydrochloric,  or  muriatic  acid  of  commerce,  is  a  solution  of 
the  gas  in  water,  and  may  be  recognised  by  the  grey  fumes,  with  the 
peculiar  odour  of  the  acid,  which  it  evolves  when  exposed  to  the  air.  One 
pmt  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  40°  F.,  is  capable  of  absorbing  480  pints 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  forming  1^  pint  of  the  solution,  having  the 
specific  gravity  1  -21.  The  strength  of  the  acid  purchased  in  commerce  is 
usually  inferred  from  the  specific  gravity,  by  reference  to  tables  indi- 
cating the  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  contained  in  solutions  of  different 
specific  gravities.  The  strongest  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-21)  contains 
43  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  gas.  The  common  acid  has  usually  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  due  to  the  accidental  presence  of  a  little  perchloride  of  iron 
(FejCg. 

This  acid  is  produced  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  alkali  works,  where 
common  salt  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  convert 
it  into  sulphate  of  soda,  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
alkali  manufacturer  is  compelled 
to  condense  the  gas,  for  it  is  found 
to  wither  up  the  vegetation  in  the 
neighbourhood.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
is  drawn  up  from  the  furnace 
through  vertical  cylinders  filled 
with  coke,  over  which  streams  of 
water  are  made  to  trickle.  The 
water  absorbs  the  acid,  and 
drawn  off  from  below. 


IS 


Fig.  179.— Preparation  of  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 


In  preparing  a  pure  solution  of  tlio  acid  for  chemical  use  on  a  sm«ll  o.  i 
gas  prcparpd  as  above  may  be  j.assed  into  a  small  bottle  containing  a  very  little  water" 
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to  wash  the  gas,  or  remove  any  sulphate  of  soda  which  may  splash  over,  and  then  into 
a  bottle  about  two-thirds  filled  with  distilled  water,  the  tube  delivering  the  gas  pass- 
ing only  about  iV  inch  below  the  surface,  so  that  the  heavy  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  may  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  fresh  water  may- be  presented  to  the  gas  (fig.  179.) 
For  ordinary  use,  an  acid  of  suitable  strength  is  obtained  by  passing  the  gas  from  6 
ounces  of  common  salt  and  10  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  into  7  (measured)  ounces 
of  water  until  its  bulk  has  increased  to  8  ounces.  The  bottle  containing  the  water 
should  be  surrounded  with  cold  water,  since  the  absorption  of  hydrochloric  acid  by 
water  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat. 

When  the  concentrated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  heated  in  a 
retort,  it  evolves  abundance  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  rendering  it  pro- 
bable that  it  is  not  a  true  chemical  compound  of  water  with  the  acid. 
The  evolution  of  gas  ceases  when  the  remaining  liquid  contains  20  per 
cent,  of  acid  (and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  I'lO).  If  a  weaker  acid  than  this  be 
heated,  it  loses  water  until  it  has  attained  this  strength,  when  it  distils 
unchanged.* 

The  concentrated  solution  forms  a  very  convenient  source  from  which  to  Procure 
the  gas.  It  may  be  heated  in  a  flask,  and  the  gas  dried  by  passing  through  a  bottle 
filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone  wetted  with  concenti-ated  sulphuric  acid,  being 
collected  over  the  mercurial  trough  (fig.  180). 


Fig.  180. 

The  avidity  with  which  water  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  this  gas  can  be  Hquefied  only  under  a  very  high 
pressure,  amounting  at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  about  40  atmospheres. 

The  Hquefied  hydrochloric  acid  has  comparatively  httle  action  even 
upon  those  metals  which  decompose  its  aqueous  solution  with  great 
violence  •  quick-lime  is  unaffected  by  it,  and  sohd  Htmus  dissolves  m  it 
with  a  faint  purple  colour,  instead  of  the  bright  red  imparted  by  the 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  Dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  not  absorbed  by 
carbonate  of  lime.  (These  facts  answer  the  objection  that  anhydrous  sul- 
iDhiuic  acid  (SO,)  cannot  be  considered  an  acid,  because  it  has  none  of  the 
powerful  acid  characters  of  oil  of  vitriol,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
hydrochloric  acid  is,  in  a  chemical  sense,  an  acid  m  its  auhydi-ous  state, 
though  it  manifests  its  acid  properties  only  when  water  is  present.)  _ 

The  injurious  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  upon  growing  plants  is 
probably  connected  with  its  attraction  for  water.  If  a  spray  ot  iresn 
leaves  is  placed  in  a  bottle  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  becomes  at  once  brown 
and  shrivelled. 

107.  Action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  me^oZ*-.— Those  metals  which 

*  The  proportion  of  acid  thus  retained  by  the  water  varies  directly  with  the  atmospheric 
pressure  to  wliich  it  is  exposed  during  the  distillation. 
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have  the  strongest  attraction  for  oxygen  will  also  generally  have  the 
strongest  attraction  for  chlorine,  so  that  in  respect  to  their  capability  of 
decomposing  hydrochloric  acid,  they  may  be  ranked  in  pretty  nearly  the 
same  order  as  in  their  action  upon  water  (p.  10).  Since,  however,  the 
attraction  of  chlorine  for  the  metals  is  generally  superior  to  that  of  oxygen, 
the  metals  are  more  easily  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid  than  by  water, 
the  metal  taking  the  place  of  the  hydrogen,  and  a  chloride  of  the  metai 
being  formed. 

_  Even  silver,  which  does  not  decompose  water  at  any  temperature,  is 
dissolved,  thoiigh  very  slowly,  by  boihng  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  chloride  of  silver  formed  being  soluble  in  the  strong  acid,  thouo-h  it 
may  be  precipitated  by  adding  water.  ° 

Gold  and  platinum,  however,  are  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  but 
if  a  little  free  chlorine  be  present,  it  converts  them  into  chlorides. 

Iron  and  zinc  decompose  the  acid  very  rapidly  in  the  cold,  forming 
chlorides  of  iron  and  zinc,  and  liberating  hydrogen   ° 

Fe   +   2HC1   =   FeCl,   +  H,. 

When  potassium  or  sodium  is  exposed  to  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  im- 
mediately becomes  coated  with  a  white  crust  of  chloride,  which  partly 
protects  the  metal  from  the  action  of  the  gas  ;  but  when  these  metals  are 
heated  to  fusion  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  they  burn  vividly— 

Na    +    HCl    =    NaCl    +  H. 

The  composition  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  exhibited  by  confinino-  a 
measured  volume  of  the  gas  over  merciuy  (see  fig.  83,  page  81),  and  passfnrr 
up  a  freshly.cut  pellet  of  sodium.  On  gently  agitating  the  tube,  the  eras 
diniimshes  in  volume,  and  after  a  time  will  have  contracted  to  one-half 
and  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  properties  of  hydrogen.  This  result 
confirms  that  obtained  by  synthesis,  as  described  above,  that  two  volumes 
of  hydrochloric  acid  contain  one  volume  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of 
chlorine. 

The  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  exhibited  in  the  V-tube  represented  in  fi<r 
1  «1 ,  where  the  platinum  plate  p  in  the  closed  limb  o  is  connected 
with  a  platinum  wire  sealed  into  the  glass  ;  the  other  limb,  h 
IS  open.    If  the  closed  limb  be  entirely  filled  with  strong  hvdro- 
chloric  acid  and  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery 
composed  of  five  or  six  Grove's  or  Hansen's  cells,  the  positive 
pole  being  connected  with  h,  hydrogen  wiU  rapidly  collect  in 
the  closed  hmb,  whilst  the  odour  of  chlorine  will  be  perceived  in 
the  open  hmb.    As  soon  as  the  liquid  fills  the  open  limb,  the 
wire  h  IS  withdrawn  this  limb  closed  with  the  thumb,  and  the 
hydrogen  transfen-ed  to  it  by  in.dining  the  tube.    After  testin- 
the  hydrogen  with  a  match,  the  j.oles  of  tlie  battery  may  be 
reversed,  when  the  chlorine  will  collect  as  gas  in  the  closed  limb 
as  soon  as  tlie  hydrochloric  acid  has  become  saturated  witli  it.  ' 

lOS.—Actiov,  of  hi/drochloric  acid  upon  meMllic 
oxides.— Ah  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that,  Avlien 
hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  the  oxide  of  a  metal,  the 
results  are  water  and  a  chloride  of  the  metal,  in  which 
each  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  oxide  has  been  displaced 
by  two  atoms  of  chlorine. 

Thus  oxide  of  silver  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid 
gives  water  and  chloride  of  silver ;  Ag^O  -f  2IIC1  =  ■n^( )  +  2Affn 
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Suboxide  of  copper  (cuprous  oxide)  yields  water  and  subcliloride  of 
copper  (cuprous  chloride) ;  Cu^O  +  2HC1  =  H„0  +  CUjCl,. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  gives  water  and  perchloride  (sesquichloride)  of 
iron ;  ^e,0,  +  6HC1  =  3H,0  +  Fe,Cl„. 

With  binoxide  of  tin,  water  and  tetrachloride  (bichloride)  of  tin  are 
obtained ;  SnO,  +  4HC1  =  2H„0  +  SnCl, . 

Oxide  of  antimony  is  converted  into  water  and  terchloride  of  antimony ; 

SbPg    +    6HC1    =    3H,0    +  2SbCl,. 

In  cases  where  the  corresponding  chloride  does  not  exist,  or  is  not  stable 
under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  a  chloride  is  formed  containing 
less  chlorine  than  is  equivalent  to  the  oxygen  in  the  oxide,  and  the  bal- 
ance is  evolved  in  the  free  state.  Thus,  when  sesquioxide  and  binoxide 
of  manganese  are  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid — 

Mn,03  +  6HC1  =  3fl,0  +  2MnCl„  +  CI,; 
Mnb^     +    4HC1    =    2H,0     +      MnCl,"    +  CI,. 

Chromic  acid,  a  chloride  corresponding  to  which  is  not  known  to  exist, 
when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  chromic  chloride  and 
chlorine;  2Cr03   +    12HC1   =  6H,0   +   Cr.Cl^   +  CI,. 

Every  metallic  oxide  containing  one  atom  of  oxygen  has  a  correspond- 
ing chloride  of  a  stable  character,  but  the  higher  oxides  less  frequently 
form  corresponding  chlorides  endowed  with  any  stability. 

109.  Molecular  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid. — It  is  ascertained  by  ex- 
periment that  3  6  "5  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  required  to  neutralise 
one  molecule  (56  grains)  of  caustic  potash.  The  number  36 '5,  therefore, 
represents  the  molecular  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  receives 
confirmation  from  the  circumstance  that  36-5  parts  by  weight  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  occupy  twice  the  volume  of  1  part  by  weight  of  hydro- 
gen (see  page  10). 

Compounds  op  Chlorink  with  Oxygen. 

110.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  whilst  chlorine  and  hydrogen  so  readily 
unite,  there  is  no  method  by  wliich  clilorine  can  be  made  to  combine  in  a 
direct  manner  with  oxygen,  aU.  the  compounds  of  these  elements  having 
been  hitherto  obtained  only  by  indirect  processes.  An  excellent  illustra- 
tion is  thus  aiforded  of  the  fact,  that  the  more  closely  substances  resemble 
each  other  in  their  chemical  relations,  the  less  will  be  their  tendencj'^  to 
combine  ;  for  chlorine  and  oxygen  are  both  highly  electro-negative  bodies, 
and  therefore,  having  both  a  powerful  attraction  for  the  electro-positive 
hydrogen,  their  attraction  for  each  other  is  of  a  very  low  order. 

111.  Uypochlorous  acid  *  (01,0)  is  of  some  practical  interest  as  one  of 
the  constituents  of  chloride  of  lime,  chloride  of  soda,  and  other  bleaching 
compounds.  It  is  prepared  by  passing  dry  clilorine  gas  over  dry  preci- 
pitated oxide  of  mercury,  and  condensing  the  product  in  a  tube  surrounded 
with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt — 

HgO  {oxide  of  mercury)    -\-    CI4    =    HgCl,  (bichloride  o/mercun/)    +    C1„0 . 

*  Hypochlorous  acid  is  often  written  HCIO,  on  the  supposition  that  when  C1„0  is  dissolved 
in  HiiO,  2HC10  are  produced  ;  but  no  compound  of  tlie  formula  HCIO  has  j-et  been  obtained. 
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The  liypochloi'ous  acid  is  thus  ohtaiiied  as  a  deep  red  liquid,  which  boils 
at  19°  F.,  evolving  a  yellow  vapour  thrice  as  heavy  as  air,  and  having  a 
very  powerful  and  pecuHar  odour.  This  vapour  is  remarkably  explosive, 
the  heat  of  the  hand  having  been  known  to  cause  its  separation  into  its 
constituents,  when  two  volumes  of  the  vapour  yield  two  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  one  volume  of  oxygen.  As  might  be  expected,  most  sub- 
stances which  have  any  attraction  for  oxygen  or  clilorine  will  decompose 
the  gas,  sometimes  with  explosive  violence.  Even  hydrochloric  acid  de- 
composes it  :  one  volume  of  hypochlorous  acid  gas  is  entirely  decomposed 
by  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  water  and  chlorine — 

C1„0    -f    2HC1    =    H,0     +  CI,. 

Hypochlorous  acid  is  a  powerful  bleaching  agent,  both  its  clilorine  and 
oxygen  acting  upon  the  colouring  matter  in  the  manner  explained  at 
page  151. 

Hypochlorous  acid  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity  by  water.  The  solu- 
tion may  be  very  readily  prepared  by  shaking  the  red  oxide  of  mercury 
with  Avater  in  a  bottle  of  chlorine  as  long  as  the  gas  is  absorbed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  mercury  which  is  produced,  combines  with 
the  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury  to  form  a  brown  insoluble  oxychloride, 
whilst  the  hypochlorous  acid  and  a  little  chloride  of  mercury  remain  in 
solution.  This  solution  is  a  most  powerful  oxidising'and  bleaching  agent  : 
it  erases  writing  ink  immediately,  and  does  not  corrode  the  paper  if  it  be 
carefully  washed.  Printing  ink,  which  contains  lampblack  and  grease, 
is  not  bleached  by  hypochlorous  acid,  so  that  this  solution  is  very  useful 
for  removing  ink  stains  from  books,  engravings,  &c. 

The  action  of  some  metals  and  their  oxides  upon  solution  of  hypo- 
chlorous acid  is  instructive.  Iron  seizes  upon  the  oxygen,  whilst  the 
chlorine  is  liberated  ;  copper  takes  both  the  oxygen  and  chlorine  ;  whilst 
silver  combines  with  the  chlorine,  and  liberates  oxygen.  Oxide  of  lead 
(PbO)  removes  the  oxygen,  becoming  peroxide  of  lead  (PbOJ,  and  libe- 
rating chlorine,  but  oxide  of  silver  converts  the  chlorine  into  chloride  of 
silver,  and  liberates  the  oxygen ;  Agfi   +   Cl^O   =   2AgCl   +  0^. 

The  salts  of  hypochlorous  acid,  or  hyjjochlorites,  are  not  known  in  a 
pure  state,  but  are  obtained  in  solution  by  neutralising  the  solution  of 
hypochlorous  acid  with  bases.  They  are  decomposed  even  by  carbonic 
acid,  with  liberation  of  hypochlorous  acid. 

When  the  solution  of  a  hypochlorite  is  boiled,  it  becomes  converted 
into  a  mixtui-e  of  chloride  and  chlorate  ;  thus  — 

,    3(Kp.Cl,0)    =    2(KC10;,)    +  4KC1. 

-  -  ■       Hypochlorite  of  potash.      Chlorate  of  potash.         Chloride  of 

'  potiisaiuni. 

This  change  is  turned  to  practical  account  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorate 
of  pota.sh.  It  is  much  hindered  by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali. 
The  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  itself,  when  exposed  to  light,  is  decom- 
posed into  chloric,  acid  and  free  chlorine — 

5C1,0    -I-    H,0    =    2IICIO3    +  Cla. 

112.  Chloride  of  lime  (see  p,  152)  is  the  most  important  compound 
containing  hypochlorous  acid.  Its  formula  has  already  been  given  as 
CaO.Cl.jO  -h  CaCl2.2CaO  -f  4Aq,  showing  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime  with  oxychloride  of  calcium.    Wlien  this  compound  is 
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distilled  with  a  small  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  of 
hypochlorous  acid  is  obtained ;  but  if  an  excess  of  acid  be  used,  the  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  is  decomposed,  furnishing  hydrochloric  acid,  which  acts 
upon  the  hypochlorous  acid,  and  free  chlorine  is  the  result.  Alcohol, 
although  capable  of  dissolving  chloride  of  calcium,  does  not  extract  that 
salt  from  bleaching  powder,  because  it  is  combined  with  lime ;  but  an 
excess  of  water  decomposes  the  compound  of  chloride  of  calcium  with 
lime,  and  dissolves  the  former. 

Bleaching  powder  is  liable  to  decomjjosition  when  kept,  its  hypochlorite 
of  lime  evolving  oxygen,  and  becoming  converted  into  chloride  of  calcium, 
which  attracts  moisture  greedily,  and  renders  the  bleaching  powder  deli- 
quescent. It  has  been  known  to  shatter  the  glass  bottle  in  which  it  was 
preserved,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  oxygen. 

When  a  solution  of  salt  of  manganese  or  cobalt  is  added  to  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  a  black  precipitate  of  binoxide  of  manganese  or  sesqui- 
oxide  of  cobalt  is  obtained,  the  oxide  of  manganese  or  of  cobalt  acquiring 
additional  oxygen  from  the  hypochlorite  of  lime,  and  forming  an  oxide 
which  is  indiiferent,  and  does  not  remain  in  combination  with  the  acid. 
If  this  precipitate  be  boiled  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  it  causes  a  rapid  disengagement  of  oxygen,  in  some  manner  that  has 
not  yet  been  clearly  explained. 

Large  quantities  of  oxygen  are  easily  obtained  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  to  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  applying  a 
gentle  heat. 

Hypochlorite  of  soda,  which  is  very  useful  for  removing  ink,  is  prepared 
in  solution  by  decomposing  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  with  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  separating  the  carbonate  of  lime  by  filtration. 
The  solution  is  generally  called  "  chloride  of  soda." 


113.  Chloric  acid  (HCIO^).  —This  acid  is  appropriately  studied  here, 
since  its  compounds  are  usually  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
hypochlorites.  The  only  compound  of  chloric  acid  which  possesses  any 
great  practical  importance  is  the  chlorate  of  potash  (KCIO.,),  which  is 
largely  employed  as  a  source  of  oxygen,  as  an  ingredient  of  several  explo- 
sive compositions,  and  in  the  mamifacture  of  lucifer  matches. 

Chlorate  of  potash. — The  simplest  method  of  obtaining  tliis  salt  consists 
in  passing  an  excess  of  chlorine  raj)idly  into  a  strong  solution  of  potash 

(fig.  182),  when  the  liquid  becomes  hot  enough 
to  decompose  the  hypochlorite  of  potash  first 
formed,  into  chloride  of  potassium,  which  re- 
mains in  solution,  and  chlorate  of  potash,  which 
is  deposited  in  tabular  crystals,  the  ultimate 
result  being  expressed  by  the  equation — 

6(KH0)  +  Clg  =  KCIO3  H-  5KC1  +  3H,0. 

If  carbonate  of  potash  or  a  weak  solution  of 
hydrate  of  potash  be  employed,  the  liquid  will 
require  boiling  after  saturation  witli  chlorine, 
in  order  to  convert  the  hypochlorite  into 
clrlorate. 

The  following  proportions  will  be  found  convenient 


Fig.  182. 


for  the  preparation  of  chlorate  of  potash  on  the  small  scale  as  a  laboratory  experiment. 
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300  grains  of  Ciirbonato  of  potash  are  dissolved,  in  a  beaker,  mth  two  measm-ed 
ounces  of  water.  600  grains  of  eomnion  salt  are  mixed  with  450  grains  of  biuoxidc 
ot  manganese,  and  very  gently  lieated  in  a  flask  (fig.  182)  witli  a  mixture  of  U 
ounce  (measured)  ot  strong  sulpliuric  aoid  and  4  ounces  (measured)  of  water,  the 
evolved  chloiune  bemg  passed  tlu'ough  a  rather  wide  bent  tube  into  the  solution 
01  carbonate  oi  potash. 

At  first  no  action  will  appear  to  take  place,  although  the  solution  absorbs  the 
chlorine;  because  the  Imt  portion  of  that  gaa  converts  the  carbonate  of  potash  into 
a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  bicarbonate  of  potash 
some  crystals  of  which  will  probably  be  deposited— 

4(K20.C03)  +  C]^  +  2H„0  =  2KC1  +  K^O.  01^0  +  2(K20.H20.2C02). 

On  continuing  to  pass  chlorine,  tliese  crystals  will  redissolve,  and  brisk  efferves- 
cence will  be  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  bicarbonate  of 
potash — 

2(K,O.H20.  CO.)  +  CI4  =  2KC1  +  K2O.CI2O  +  2H„0  +  400^. 

When  this  effervescence  has  ceased,  and  the  chlorine  is  no  longer  absorbed  by  the 
liquid,  the  change  is  complete,  the  ultimate  result  being  represented  by  the 
equation —  ox  j 

2(K20.C03)  +  CI4  =  2KC1  +  K2O.CI2O  +  2CO2. 

The  solution  (which  often  has  a  pink  colour,  due  to  a  little  permanganate 
of  potash)  is  now  poured  into  a  dish,  boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes,  filtered,  if  ne- 
cessary, from  any  impurities  (silica,  &c.),  derived  from  the  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
set  aside  to  crystallise.  The  ebullition  has  converted  the  hypochlorite  of  potash  into 
chlorate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium — 

3(K20.Cl20)  =  2KCIO3  +  4KC1. 

_  The  latter  being  soluble  in  about  three  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  is  retained 
in  the  solution,  whilst  the  chlorate  of  potash,  which  would  require  about  sixteen 
times  Its  weight  of  cold  water  to  hold  it  dissolved,  is  deposited  in  brilliant  rhom- 
boidal  tables.  These  crystals,, may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and  pmified  from  the 
adhering  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  by  pressure  between  successive  portions 
ot  hlter-paper.  If  they  be  free  from  cliloride  of  potassium,  their  solution  in  water 
\viH  not  be  changed  by  nitrate  of  sUver,  which  would  yield  a  milky  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  silver  if  that  impurity  were  present.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  crys- 
tals must  be  redissolved  m  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  recrystallised 


The  above  processes  for  preparing  the  chlorate  of  potash  are  far  from 
economical,  since  five-sixths  of  the  potash  are  converted  into  chloride 
being  employed  merely  to  furnish  oxygen  to  convert  the  chlorine  into 
chloric  acid.  In  manufacturing  chlorate  of  potash  upon  the  large  scale,  a 
much  cheaper  material,  lime,  is  used  to  furnish  the  oxygen,  one  molecule 
ot  carbonate  of  potash  being  mixed  with  six  molecules  of  slaked  lime, 
and  the  damp  mixture  saturated  with  chlorine.  On  treating  the  mass 
with  boiling  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  contains  chlorate  of 
potash  and  chloride  of  calcium :  the  latter,  being  very  soluble,  remains  in 
the  hquor,  from  which  the  chlorate  of  potash  crystallises  on  cooling.  The 
ultimate  result  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  tlie  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  lime  is  thus  expressed  — 

Kfi.CO,  +  6CaO  +  Cl„  =  2KC10,  +  SCaCl.,  +  CaO.CO, . 

A  still  cheaper  salt  of  potassium,  the  chloride,  has  recently  been  em- 
ployed with  great  economy  as  a  substitute  for  the  carbonate  of  potash. 
The  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  lime,  and  saturated 
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with  chlorine  in  dose  leaden  tanks.  The  solution  is  filtered,  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness,  and  redissolved  in  hot  water,  when  the  chlorate^  ot 
potash  crystaUises  out  on  cooling.  The  chloride  of  calcium  is  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  soda  to  obtain  ■precipitated  chalk. 

Anhydrous  chloric  acid  (CUOj)  has  never  been  obtained  in  the  separate 
state,  but  its  hydrate  (H.,0.C1.,0,  or  HCIO,)  may  be  procured  by  decom- 
posing a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  with  hydrolluosilicic  acid,  when 
the  potassium  is  deposited  as  an  insoluble  silico-fiuoride,  and  hydrated 
chloric  acid  is  found  in  the  solution*  — 

2KCIO3    +    'i^'E ^  {HydroJlaosiUck  acid)  =    2HCIO3    -f  SKF.SiF^. 

On  evaporating  the  solution  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100° 
the  hydrated  chloric  acid  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  liquid,  with  a  peculiar 

pungent  smell.  ^ 

In  its  chemical  characters,  bydrated  chloric  acid  bears  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  hydrated  nitric  acid,  but  is  far  more  easUy  decomposed. 
It  cannot  even  be  kept  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time,  and  at  tem- 
peratures above  104°  F.  it  is  decomposed  into  perchloric  acid,  chlorine, 
and  oxygen — 

4(HC103)   =   2HC10,  +   H,0   +  CI  +  0,. 

Hydrated  chloric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidising  agents  : 
a  drop  of  it  will  set  fire  to  paper,  and  it  oxidises  phosphorus  (even  the 
amorphous  variety)  with  explosive  violence.  _ 

Chlorates.— Ghlovic  acid,  like  nitric,  is  monobasic,  contammg  only 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  a  metal.    The  chlorates  resemble  the 
nitrates  in  their  oxidising  power,  but  generaUy  act  at 
lower  temperatures,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  facility 
with  which  the  chlorates  part  with  their  oxygen. 

A  c^rain  or  two  of  chlorate  of  potash,  rubbeil  in  a  mortar  with 
a  little  sulphur,  for  example,  detonates  violently,  evolvmg  a 
powerful  odour  of  chloride  of  sulphur.  Chlorate  of  potash  and 
sulphur  were  used  in  some  of  the  fast  percussion  caps,  but  being 
found  to  corrode  the  nipple  of  the  gun,  they  gave  place  to  the 
anticorrosive  caps  containing  fulminate  of  mercury. 

If  a  little  powdered  chlorate  of  potash  be  mixed  on  a  card 
with  some  black  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  wi-apped  up  in  paper, 
the  mixture  will  detonate  when  struck  with  a  hammer. 

A  mixture  of  tliis  description  is  employed  in  the  friction  tubes 
used  for  firing  cannon.  These  are  small  tubes  (A,  fig.  183)  of  sheet 
copper  (for  military)  or  of  quiU  (for  naval  use),  filled  with  gun- 
powder :  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  a  small  copper  rasp  (b) 
is  tichtly  fixed  across  it,  and  on  each  side  of  the  rasp  a  pellet  is 
placed  containing  12  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  12  of  sulphide 
of  antimony,  and  1  of  sulphur,  these  mgredients  being  worked 
up  into  a  paste  with  a  solution  of  an  ounce  of  shellac  m  a  pint 
of  spirit  of  wine.  The  friction  tube  is  fixed  in  the  vent  ot  the 
gun  and  the  copper  rasp  quickly  withdrawi  by  a  cord  m 
the  hands  of  the  gunner,  when  the  detonating  pellets  explode 

^'^ThJ^lliesriudfer  matches  were  tipped  with  a  mixture  ^'l^^^^Iuv  tCSh 
sulphide  of  antimony,  and  starch,  and  were  kindled  by  drawing  them  briskly  through 
a  doubled  piece  of  sand-paper. 

*  410  grain  measures  of  hyckoiluosilicic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1078  wUl  decompose  100  gi-aius 
of  chlorate  of  potash. 


Fig.  183. 
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At  high  temperatures  the  chlorates  act  violently  upon  combustible 
bodies.  A  little  chlorate  of  potash  sprinkled  upon  red-hot  coals  causes  a 
very  violent  deflagration.  If  a  little  cliloi-ate  of  pot- 
ash be  melted  in  a  deflagrating  spoon,  and  plunged 
into  a  bottle  or  flask  containing  coal-gas  (fig.  184), 
the  salt  burns  with  great  brilliancy,  its  oxygen  com- 
bining with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  gas, 
which  becomes  in  this  case  the  supporter  of  com- 
bustion. The  flask  may  be  conveniently  filled  with 
coal-gas  by  inverting  it,  and  passing  a  flexible  tube 
from  the  gas  pipe  up  into  it. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  much  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fireworks,  especially  as  an  ingredient  of 
coloured  fire  compositions,  which  generally  consist 

of  chlorate  of  potash  mixed  with  sulphur,  and  with  ^  

some  metallic   compound,  to  produce   the  desired 

colour  in  the  flame.    They  are  not  generally  made  '^S- 

of  the  best  quality  on  the  small  scale,  from  want  of  attention  to  the  very 

finely-powdered  state  of  the  ingredients,  the  absence  of  aU  moisture,  and 

the  most  intimate  mixture. 

If  these  precautions  be  attended  to,  the  following  prescription  will  o-ive  verv 
good  coloured  fires  :—  °  ^ 

Bed  fire.— gi-ains  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  thoroughly  dried  over  a  lamp,  are  mixed 
with  10  gi-ains  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  reduced  to  the  finest  possible  powder  In 
miother  mortar  U  grains  of  sulphur  are  mixed  with  4  grains  of  black  sulphide  of 
antimony  (crude  antimony).  The  two  powders  are  then  placed  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper^  and  very  intimately  mixed  wth  a  bone  knife,  avoiding  any  great  pressure. 
A  little  heap  of  the  mixture  touched  mth  a  red-hot  ii-on  ought  to  burn  with  a 
uniform  red  flame,  the  colour  being  due  to  the  sti-ontium. 

Bluefire.-15  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash  are  mixed  with  10  grains  of  nitrate  of 
potash  and  30  grains  of  oxide  of  copper,  in  a  mortar.    The  finely-powdered  mixture 
nlnZ     t"!      f  P^PF'         '"Ji^^ed,  by  a  bone  knife,  with  15  grains  of 

sulphur.    The  colour  ot  the  fire  is  given  chiefly  by  the  copper 

Ka^^t" •  •^''"•"1°  ^"""^^  i  chlorate  of  baryta  are  mixed  with  10  grains  of  nitrate  of 
wT^ol "  l^'Vl  f  fterwards  on  paper  with  12  grains  of  sulphur.  The  barium 
IS  the  cause  of  the  bright  green  colour  of  the  flame 

tancous'  c3uS"  *°  '"^'^  ''''^       '''^'^'^  t°  «P- 

drie?vSCr,T,l^''  of  two  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  with  one  part  of 

StSronTSu^li^^^^^^^^^^  and  one  part  of  sugar,  which  explodes  very^asHy 

The  decomposition  of  chlorate  of  potash  by  heat  into  oxygen  and  chlo- 
.hpllr  "''''''^  18  attended  with  evolution  'of  heat,  nnUkfmost  cases  of 
of  notaJi  bp  r'^^'w  "I'l^^  ""^''^  generally  absorbed.    If  chlorate 

of  potash  be  heated  to  the  point  at  which  it  begins  to  decompose,  and  a 
ittle  peroxide  of  iron  be  thrown  into  it,  enough  heat  will  be  evolved  to 
bring  the  mass  to  a  red  heat,  although  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  not  oxidised 
Experiment  has  shown  that  one  part  of  chlorate  of  potash  evolves,  during 
decomposition,  nearly  39  units  of  heat,  or  enough  heat  to  raise  39  parts  of 
water  through  1  C.  Ihis  anomalous  evolution  of  heat  must  of  coiu'se 
contribute  to  increase  the  energy  of  explosive  mixtures  containdn.^  the 
chlorate,  and  may  bo  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  heat  evolved 
by  the  combinaton  of  the  potassium  with  the  chlorine  to  form  chloride  of 
potassium  exceeds  that  which  is  absorbed  in  eflecting  the  chemicil  d,-«,-n 
tegration  of  the  chlorate.  °       gnomical  dism- 
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114.  Anh-ydvoiis  perchloric  acid  {Glfl.)  is  not  known.  The  hydrate  1 
acid  is  obtained  by  evaporating  down,  at  a  boiling  heat,  the  solution  of 
chloric  acid  obtained  by  decomposing  chlorate  of  potash  with  hydrofluo- 
silicic  acid  (see.  p.  162),  when  the  chloric  acid  is  decomposed  into  per- 
cbloric  acid,  chlorine,  and  oxygen — 

4(HC103)  =   2HC10,  +  Kfi  +  C\,  +  0,. 

When  tlie  greater  part  of  the  water  has  been  boiled  off,  the  liquid  may  be  intro- 
duced into  a  retort  aud  distilled.  After  the  remainder  of  the  water  has  passed  over 
it  is  followed  by  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  which  is  HCIO4.2H3O.  If  this  be  mixed  with 
four  times  its  vohune  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  again  distilled,  the  pure  hydrated 
perchloric  acid  (HCIO4)  first  passes  over  as  a  yeUow  watery  liquid.  If  the  distillation 
be  continued,  theoHy  HC104.2H„0  distils  over,  and  if  this  be  mixed  with  the  former 
and  cooled,  it  yields  silky  crystal's  containing  HCIO4.H.3O,  which  are  decomposed  at 
230°  F.  into  HCIO^,  which  may  be  distilled  off,  and  liClO,.2B..fi,  which  is  lett  in 
the  retort — 

2(HC104.H20)  =  HCIO4  +  HCIO4.2H2O. 

The  pure  hydrated  perchloric  acid  is  a  colourless,  very  heavy  liquid 
(sp.  gr.  1-782),  which  soon  becomes  yellow  from  decomposition.  It 
cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  When  heated,  it  undergoes 
decomposition,  often  with  explosion.  In  its  oxidising  properties  it  is 
more  powerful  than  chloric  acid.  It  burns  the  skin  in  a  very  serious 
manner,  and  sets  fire  to  paper,  charcoal,  &c.,  with  explosive  violence. 
This  want  of  stability,  however,  belong?  only  to  the  pure  hydrate.  If 
water  be  added  to  it,  heat  is  evolved,  aud  a  diluted  acid  of  far  greater,  per- 
manence is  obtained.  Diluted  perchloric  acid  does  not  even  bleach,  but 
reddens  litmus  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Perchloric  acid  is  monobasic.  The  percMorates  are  decomposed  by 
heat,  evolving  oxygen,  and  leaving  chlorides ;  thus— 

KCIO4  {Perchlorate  of  potash)  =  KCl    +  . 

The  perchlorate  of  potash  is  always  formed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  decom- 
position of  chlorate  of  potash  by  heat — 

2(KC10,)   =  KCIO^  +  KCl  +  0,. 

If  a  few  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  be  heated  in  a  test  tube,  they  first  melt  to 
a  perfectly  clear  liquid,  which  soon  evolves  bubbles  of  oxygen.  After  a  time  the 
liquid  becomes  pasty,  and  if  the  contents  of  the  tube,  after  cooling,  be  dissolved  by 
boilinrr  with  water,  the  latter  will  deposit,  as  it  cools,  crystals  of  perchlorate  of 
potash  These  are  readily  distinguished  from  chlorate  of  potash  by  their  not  yield - 
ino-  a  yellow  gas  (CIO.)  when  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  perchlorate 
of^potash  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  least  soluble  of  the  salts  of  potash,  requirmg 
150  times  its  weight  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it.  Neither  perchloric  acid  nor  any 
of  its  salts  is  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 

115  Chloric  ixroxidc  or  peroxide  of  cMonne  (ClOo)  is  dangerous  to  prepare  and 
examine  on  account  of  its  great  instability  and  violently  explosive  character.  It  is 
okained  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  chlorate  of  potash— 

3(KC103)  +    2H0SO,    =    KCIO,    +    2(KHS0,)    +^2C10o    +  H^O- 
Chlorate  of     o  ,      J     -a    Perchlorate  of       Bisulphate  of       Chloric  per- 
potash.        Sulphuric  acid.        j^^j^^i,  potash.  oxide. 

It  is  a  bright  yellow  gas,  with  a  chlorous  and  somewhat  aromatic  ^''''''\^'fj}^-J'l- 
2-32  ;  condensible  at  -  4°  F.  to  a  red,  very  explosive  liquid.  The  gas  is  giadnally 
decomposed  into  its  elements  by  exposure  to  light,  and  a  temperatuiL  01  J*- 
causes  it  to  decompose  with  violent  explosion  into  a  mixture  oi  cWoriiie  ana  oxjgen, 
the  volume  of  which  is  one-third  greater  than  that  of  tlie  compound.  _ 

On  a  small  scale,  chloric  pero.xide  may  bo  i.repaied  witii  salety  by  pouring  a  little 
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strong  sulphunc  acid  upon  one  or  two  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash,  in  a  test-tube 
supported  m  a  holder.  The  crystals  at  once  acquire  a  red  colour,  which  gradually 
dilhises  itso  f  through  the  liquid,  and  the  bright  yellow  gas  collects  in  the  tube.  If 
heat  be  applied,  the  gas  will  explode,  and  the  colour  and  odour  of  chloric  peroxide 
will  be  exchanged  for  those  of  chlorine.  If  the  chlorate  of  potash  employed  in  this 
experiment  contains  chloride  of  potassium,  explosion  often  takes  place  in  the  cold, 
smce  the  hydrochloric  acid  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  that  salt  decom- 
poses a  part  ol  the  chloric  peroxide,  and  thus  provokes  the  decomposition  of  the 
remainder. 

Chloric  peroxide  is  easily  absorbed  by  water,  and  the  solution  has 
powerful  bleaching  properties.  Combustible  bodies,  such  as  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  decompose  the  gas,  as  might  be  expected,  with  great  violence. 

This  powerful  oxidising  action  of  chloric  peroxide  upon  combustible  sub- 
stances appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  property  possessed  by  mixtures 
of  such  substances  with  chlorate  of  potash,  to  inflame  when  touched  with 
strong  sulphiu-ic  acid. 

If  a  few  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  be  thrown  into  a  glass  of  water  (fio-  185) 
one  or  two  small  fragments  of  phosphorus  dropped  upon  them,  °' 
and  some  strong  sulphuric  acid  poured  down  a  funnel  tube  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  the  chloric  peroxide  will  inflame  the 
phosphorus  with  bright  flashes  of  light  and  slight  detonations. 

i  owdered  sugar  mixed  with  chlorate  of  potash,  on  paper,  will 
burn  brilliantly  when  touched  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  s1;ron" 
sulphuric  acid.  Matches  may  be  prepared,  which  inflame  when 
moistened  with  sulphmic  acid,  by  dipping  the  ends  of  splinters 
ot  wood  m  melted  sulphur,  and,  when  cool,  tipping  them  with  a 
mixture  of  5  gi-ains  of  sugar  and  15  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash 
made  into  a  paste  with  4  drops  of  water.  When  dry,  they  may 
be  hred  by  iHppingthem  into  a  bottle  containing  asbestos  mois- 
tened with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  These  matches,  under  the 
names  ot_  Eupynon  and  Vesta  matches,  were  used  before  the 
introduction  of  phosphorus  into  general  use.  The  Promethean 
light  was  an  ornamental  scented  paper  spUl,  one  end  of  whinh 
contained  a  small  glass  bulb  of  sulphuric  acid  surrounded  with 
a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar,  which  inflamed  when 


Fi'T  185. 


•    ^^l  '''''  squeezed,  so  as  to  break  the  bulb  containing  the 

on£  r  '''"'^V  P'"?'"  ^^^.^^'-^'^ed  in  order  to  make  it  inflame  more  easily  Pei! 
cussion  fuses,  &c.,  have  been  often  constructed  upon  a  similar  principle. 

r.«^^-T'°-.P^''°''''^^  ""'^f  *°       '^^^'^  hypochloric  acid;  but,  like  nitric 
peroxide,  It  appears  to  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  true  acid  since 
m^contact  wtth  the  alkalies,  it  yields  mixtures  of  chlorites  and  cSbrates  '; 

4C10,  -f  2KP  =  K,0.C1/J,  H-  2.KCIO3. 
FMcMorim,  the  deep  yellow,  dangerously  explosive  gas  evolved  by  the 
action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  upon  chlorate  of  potash  appears  to  be 
trf^l: rine'^'™^^  ^'^^^'-'^'^-^  acidsl2Ci:kSorn.ted 

116.  Chlorous  acid  (01,0  )*  is  another  unstable  and  dangerously 
explo.sive  gas,  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  very  gentle  heat  upon  a  mix^ 
ture  of  three  parts  0  arsenious  acid,  four  of  chlorate  of  potash,  Lxl  sixteen 
of  diluted  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr,  1-24)   ^^"^11 

2KG\0^(Chhmtc  of  potash)    +     2HN0,  (iVrt,*  „c,rf)     -t-     Asp,  Urse„,-ow<,aV/)  = 
2^-^0^  (Nitrate  of  potam    +  Xs,0,  (Armuc  acM)  +  VAfi.^  iCklorom  aci,!)  +  H„0  . 

*  This  gas  occupies  three  tinuis  tlie  volume  uf  an  atom  of  liydro^en  inqtei.l  r.r  f ,  ■  . 
vohiine,  a.s  usual.  ""o^u,  mstoaii  ol  twice  tliat 
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Chlorous  acid  is  a  deep  yellowisli  green  heavy  gas  (sp.  gr.  2-65)  which 
is  absorbed  by  water,  and  decomposed  even  more  easily  than  the  chloric 
peroxide.  It  is  a  weak  acid,  its  salts,  the  c/dorites,  being  decomposed 
even  by  carbonic  acid.  A  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  does  not  liquefy 
chlorous  acid,  but  an  intense  cold  condenses  it  to  a  red  liquid,  of  sp.  gr. 
1-33,  which  boils  at  a  little  above  the  melting-point  of  ice,  and  explodes 
at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 

117.  Oeneral  review  of  the  oxides  of  chlorine. — Se  veral  points  of  resem- 
blance will  have  been  noticed  between  the  series  of  oxides  of  chlorine  and 
those  of  nitrogen,  but  the  former  are  much  less  stable  than  the  latter. 
Chlorous  acid  (C1,0,),  like  nitrous  acid  (NP3),  is  a  weak  acid :  chloric 
peroxide  (CIO,  or'Cipj  is  easily  resolved  by  bases  into  chlorous  and 
chloric  acids,  just  as  nitric  peroxide  (NO,  or  N„0,)  is  resolved  into  nitrous 
and  nitric  acids.  The  hydi-ated  chloric  acid  (HCIO,)  is  a  powerful  oxi- 
dising accent,  like  hydrated  nitric  acid  (HNO3),  and  the  chlorates  resemble 
thq  nitrates  in  their  solubility  in  water  and  their  oxidising  power.  The 
composition  by  volume  of  those  oxides  of  chlorine  which  are  known  in 
the  separate  state  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table— 


Fomula. 

Molecular 

Molecular 

By  Volume. 

Weight. 

Volume. 

CI 

0 

Hypochlorous  acid    .  . 

ci,o 

87 

2 

2 

1 

Chlorous  acid  .... 

Cl,03 

119 

3 

2 

3 

Chloric  peroxide  .    .  . 

CIO, 

67-5 

2 

1 

2 

Some  chemists  refuse  to  regard  the  hypochlorites  and  chlorites  as  com- 
posed of  basic  oxides  united  with  hypochlorous  and  chlorous  acids  respec- 
tively but  consider  them  as  derived  from  {hypothetical)  hydrated  hypo- 
chlorous acid  (H„0.C1,0  or  HCIO)  and  {hypothetical)  hydrated  chlorous 
acid  (H,O.Cl„0.,or  HCIO,),  by  the  substitution  of  metals  for  the  hydrogen 
contained  in"  those  compounds.  Thus  hypochlorite  of  lime  (CaO.Cl,0) 
would  become  Ca(ClO)„  chlorite  of  potash  (K,0.C1.,03)  would  be  KCIO.. 


Chlorides  of  Carbon. 

118.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  chlorine  has  no  direct  attraction  for 
carbon,  the  two  elements  not  being  known  to  enter  into  direct  combinu- 
tion ;  but  several  chlorides  of  carbon  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  upon  other  compounds  of  carbon.  Thus,  if  Dutch  liquid 
(CHC1„),  produced  by  the  combination  of  olefiant  gas  with  chlorine 
(p'  94),  b'e  acted  upon  with  an  excess  of  chlorine  in  sunlight,  the  whole 
of  its  hydrocen  is  removed  in  the  form  of  hydrocliloric  acid,  and  an  equi- 
valent amount  of  chlorine  is  substituted  for  it,  yielding  the  trichloride, 
formerly  called  sesquicJdoride  of  carbon  {Gfilg) — 

C.,H,Cl  +  C\  =  C,Cl,  +  4HC1. 
Trichloride  of  carbon  is  a  white  crystalline  solid  with  an  aromatic 
odour,  rather  like  that  of  camphor.    It  fuses  at  320°  1 .,  and  boils  at  360  , 
subliming  unchanged.    It  is  not  dissolved  by  water,  but  is  soluble  ui 
alcohol  and  ether. 
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When  the  vapour  of  trichloride  of  carbon  is  pa.ssed  through  a  tube 
containing  fragments  of  glass  heated  to  redness,  it  is  decomposed  into 
chlorine  and  a  colourless  liquid,  which  is  the  dichloride,  formerly  called 
protocMoride  of  carbon  (C^CIJ.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  boils  at 
248°  r.;  is  heavier  than  water  (sp.  gr.  1-5),  which  does  not  dissolve  it, 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

By  passing  the  yapoui-  of  this  dichloride  of  carbon  through  tubes  heated 
to  bright  redness,  it  is  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  monochloride,  for- 
merly called  subchloride  of  carbon  (Cfii,),  which  forms  silky  crystals 
almost  free  from  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether,  and 
capable  of  being  sublimed  unchanged  at  a  high  temperature.  It  I'Durns 
in  air  with  a  red  smoky  flame. 

Tetrachloride  (bichloride)  of  carbon  (CCIJ  has  been  mentioned  (p.  151) 
as  the  final  result  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon.marsh-gas  (CHJ  and  upon 
chloroform  (CHCI3).  It  is  easily  obtained  in  large  quantity,  by  passing 
chlorine  (dried  by  passing  through  a  tube  containing  pumice  wetted  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid)  (fig.  186)  through  a  bottle  containing  bisulphide  of 


Fig.  186.— Preparation  of  tetrachloride  of  carbon. 

^n^Tif  1'^  afterwards  through  a  porcelain  tube  wrapped  in  sheet  copper, 
and  filled  with  fragments  of  broken  porcelain,  maintained  at  a  red  heat 
vLIa  aI     °'  ^''^  condensing  the  products  in  a  bottle  sur- 

rufpttis^robtir-" '^'-'^^  ^^^^--^-^ 

cs,  +  Cl„  =  CCl,  +  S,C1,. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon.         Tetracliloride    Chloride  of 
of  carbon.  sulphur. 

By  shaking  this  mixture  with  solution  of  potash,  the  chloride  of  sulphur 
IS  decomposed  and  dissolved  whilst  the  tetrachloride  of  carbon  separates 
and  fal  s  to  the  bottom.  1  he  upper  layer  having  been  poured  off,  the 
tetrachloride  may  be  purified  by  distillation. 

Tetrachloride  of  carbon  is  a  colourless  liquid  mush  heavier  than  water 
(sp.  gr.  1-6),  having  a  peculiar  odour,  and  boiling  at  172°  F  It  miv  b,. 
solidified  at  -  9°  F.  The  tetrachloride  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolvp. 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  naphthaline  (C.^H^)  Laurent  obtained,  as 
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the  ultimate  result,  a  crystalline  cliloride  of  carbon  containing  CjoClg,  to 
whicli  lie  gave  the  name  chlona'pldlialise. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine  with  carbon, 
except  the  sesquichloride,  has  its  parallel  in  the  compounds  of  hydrogen 
with  carbon  ;  *  thus — 

Acetylene  CH^  corresponds  to  monochloride  of  carbon  C„C\ 
Olefiant  gas  C2H4         ,>  dicliloride         „  C„Clj 

Marsh-gas    CH^         „  tetrachloride     „  CCl^ 

The  history  of  trichloride  of  carbon  affords  an  instructive  instance 
of  the  influence  of  the  molecular  weight  of  a  compound  upon  its  proper- 
ties. By  passing  the  vapour  of  tetrachloride  of  carbon  through  a  tube 
heated  to  dull  redness,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  is  found  by  analysis  to 
contain  precisely  the  same  proportions  of  carbon  and  chlorine  as  the  sohd 
trichloride  above  described,  but  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour 
(H  =  l)  is  only  59-25,  which  is  half  that  of  the  vapour  of  solid  tri- 
chloride of  carbon,  showing  that  in  the  liquid  compound  the  same  propor- 
tions of  carbon  vapour  and  chlorine  are  condensed  into  a  volume  twice  as 
large  as  in  the  solid  trichloride,  2  vols,  of  the  vapour  of  the  liquid 
containing  1  vol.  imaginary  carbon  vapour,  and  3  vols,  chlorine,  and 
being  represented  by  the  formula  CCI3. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  chlorides  of 

carbon : — 

Chlorides  of  Carbon. 


Molecular 

Molecular 

Molecular 

Formula;. 

Volume. 

Weight. 

Monochloride, 

C,C1, 

2? 

95-0 

Dichloride, 

C„C1, 

2 

166-0 

Trichloride  (solid),  . 

c.ci, 

2 

237-0 

„  (Uquid), 

CC13 

2 

118-5 

Tetrachloride, . 

CCl, 

2 

154-p 

119.  Oxycliloride  of  carhon,  clilorocarlonic  acid  or  pliosgene  gas,  is 
produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide 
and  chlorine  gases  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  (whence  its  last  name), 
when  the  mixture  condenses  to  half  its  volume  of  a  colourless  gas,  con- 
densable by  cold,  having  a  very  pecuhar  pungent  smell,  and  fuming 
stron'^ly  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  decomposing  the  moisture  and  pro- 
ducing hydrochloric  acid  ;  CO.Cl  +  H.O  =  CO,  +  2HCl.t  It  is  not  a  true 
acid,  for  it  is  decomposed  by  bases,  producing  chlorides  and  carbonates. 
It  is  sometimes  found  useful  in  chemical  research  for  removing  hydrogen 
from  organic  compounds,  and  introducing  carbonic  oxide,  or  its  elements, 
into  its  place.  Its  action  on  ammonia  affords  an  example  of  this 
4NH3  +  CO.Cl,  =  COHA  -I-  2(NH,HC1) 

nydrochlorate  of 
Urea.  animonin. 

*  When  vapour  of  dichloride  of  carbon  is  mixed  witli  l'y'|™g«•^ '^iSm/drn^^^^^^^ 
red-hot  tube,  olefiant  gas  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  produced.  The  tetiaclUoiide,  nudei 
similar  circumstances,  yields  marsh-gas.  .       „  ,„,.i,„„  wifl,  o-i->l,-.r 

t  Phosgene  gas  lias  also  been  obtained  by  heating  tetrachloride  of  oa  bon  with  anhy- 
drous phosphoric  acid,  in  a  sealed  tube  ;  3CC1.,  +  P„0,=  2P0C1;  -i-  douui.. 
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in  which  two  molecules  of  IvTHj  have  heen  decomposed,  two  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  having  been  removed  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
replaced  by  a  molecule  of  carbonic  oxide. 

120.  Chloride  of  silicon,  unlike  the  clilorides  of  carbon,  may  be  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  silicon  with  chlorme  at  a  high  temperature;  but  it 
is  best  prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  artificial  silica 
and  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube  connected  with  a 
receiver  kept  cool  by  a  freezmg  mixture.  Neither  carbon  nor  chlorine 
separately  will  act  upon  the  silica,  but  when  they  are  employed  together, 
the  carbon  removes  the  oxygen  and  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  sili- 
con; SiO.-,  +  a  +  CI,  =  SiCl,  +  2C0. 

The  chloride  of  silicon  is  a  colourless  heavy  liquid  (sp.  gr.  1-52)  which 
is  volatile  (boiling  point,  138°  F.),  and  fumes  when  exposed  to  air,  the 
moisture  of  which  decomposes  it,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  silicic  acids — 

SiCl,  +  2H,0  =  SiO,  +  4HC1 . 

Although  it  has  received  no  practical  application  on  a  large  scale,  the 
chloride  of  sihcion  is  valuable  to  the  chemist  as  a  convenient  source  of 
compounds  of  silicon,  which  could  not  easily  be  procured  from  the  very 
unchangeable  silicic  acid. 

_  By  passing  hydrocMonc  acid  over  silicon  heated  to  redness,  a  very  remarkable 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  much  more  volatile  than  the  chloride  of  silicon  (boiling 
point,  108°  F.),  and,  unlike  most  chlorine  compounds,  is  inflammable,  burning  with 
a  greenish  flame,  and  producing  silica  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  fumes  strongly  in 
air,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  substance  termed 
leucone.  The  composition  of  this  liquid  appears  to  be  SigH^Clj^,  and  its  production 
would  be  represented  by  the  equation  Sig  +  lOHCl  =  SigH^Cljo  +  Ho.  Its  decomposi- 
tioa  by  water  would  be  explained  by  the  equation — 

SigH^Clin  +  5H3O  =  Si3H405  +  lOHCl. 

Leucone. 

The  chloride  of  loron  (BClg)  is  similar  in  its  general  character  to  the 
chloride  of  silicon,  and  is  prepared  by  a  similar  process,  but  it  is  a  gas 
instead  of  a  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

121.  Chloride  of  nitrogen  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the  very  explo- 
sive compound  before  referred  to  as  being  produced  by  the  action  of 
chloriiie  on  sal-ammoniac.  Its  composition  is  somewhat  uncertain;  its 
explosive  character  rendering  its  exact  analysis  very  difficult.  Some 
chemists  regard  it  as  ISTClg,  that  is  ammonia  in  Avhich  all  the  hydrogen 
has  been  displaced  by  chlorine,  whQst  others  believe  it  to  contain  hydrog°en, 
regarding  it  as  derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia  (NH.,.NH,),  by  the 
substitution  of  five  aboms  of  chlorine  for  five  of  hydrogen  (NCl.,.iSriICl,). 

It  is  a  yellow,  heavy,  oily  liquid  (sp.  gr.  1-65),  which  volatilises  easily, 
yielding  a  vapour  of  very  characteristic  odour,  which  affects  the  eyes. 
When  heated  to  about  200°  F.  it  explodes  with  great  violence,  emitting  a 
loud  report  and  a  flash  of  light.  Its  instability  is,  of  course,  attributable 
to  the  feeble  attraction  which  holds  its  elements  together  ;  and  the  violence 
of  the  explosion,  to  the  sudden  expansion  of  a  small  volume  of  the  liquid 
into  a  large  volume  of  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  perhaps  hydrochloric  acid. 
As  might  bo  expected,  its  exi^losion  is  at  once  brought  about  by  contact 
with  substances  which  have  an  attraction  for  chlorine,  such  as  phosphorus 
and  arsenic;  the  oils  and  fats  cause  its  explosion,  probably  by  virtue  of 
their  hydrogen  ;  oU  of  turpentine  explodes  it  with  greater'  certainty  than 
the  fixed  oils.    Alkalies  also  decompose  it  violently  ;  whilst  acids,  ha  viiig 
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Fig.  187. 


no  action  upon  the  chlorine,  are  not  so  liable  to  explode  it.    At  1 60°  F. 
this  substance  has  actually  beea  distilled  without  explosion. 

Although  practically  unimportant,  the  violent  explosive  properties  of 
this  substance  render  it  so  interesting  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  some 
directions  for  its  safe  preparation. 

Preparation  of  cJdoridc  of  nitrogen.— Dissolve  4  oz.  of  sdl-ammoniac  in  48  oz. 
(measured'i  of  water  iu  a  porcelain  dish,  at  a  gentle  heat.  Filter  the  solution,  and 
pour  it  into  a  shallow  leaden  dish  (A,  fig.  187),  previously  cleaned  from  all  grease  by 

boiling  a  little  solution  of  potash  in  it.  Place  m 
the  solution  a  smaller  leaden  dish  (B)  (capacity, 
li  oz.),  cleaned  in  the  same  way,  and  furnished 
with  a  copper  wire  handle. 

Cat  off  the  neck  of  a  Florence  flask  (by  scratch- 
ing with  a  file,  and  leading  the  crack  round  with 
a  'i-ed  hot  iron),  clean  it  by  boiling  a  litle  potash 
in  it,  rinse  it  in  water,  and  attach  it  to  a  string,  so 
that  it  may  be  suspended,  in  an  inverted  position 
upon  a  stand.  ^ 
When  the  temperature  of  the  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  has  fallen  to  nearly  90  F., 
fill  the  Florence  flask  with  water  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  and  displac^e  the  water 
by  chlorine,  passed  up  from  a  gas  bottle  free  from  grease.  Close  the  flask  with  a 
watch-glass,  placed  under  the  orifice,  and  suspend  it  by  the  string  from  a  stand  (fig 
188),  sS  that  its  mouth  may  be  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  solution  of 
'  sal-ammoniac,  and  immediately  over  the 

centre  of  the  small  leadeu  dish.  Remove 
the  watch-glass,  and  let  the  whole  arrange- 
ment be  placed  where  the  explosion  can 
do  no  harm.  The  solution  will  soon  begin 
to  absorb  the  chlorine  and  to  rise  in  the 
flask,  whilst  yellow  oily  globules  form  upon 
its  surface,  occasionally  collecting  into  a 
larger  one,  which  falls  through  the  solution 
into  the  small  leaden  dish.  When  the 
flask  is  nearly  filled  with  the  solution,  which 
will  requii-e  about  twenty  minutes,  gently 
raise  the  flask,  from  a  distance,  by  hooking 
the  string  with  a  wire  at  the  end  of  a  long 
stick,  and  aUow  the  solution  to  flow  gently  out  of  it  into  the  leaden  dish.  Place 
the  flask  at  a  safe  distance,  lest  there  should  be  any  chloride  of  nitrogen  stiU  chnging 
to  it  Examine  the  leaden  dishes  to  see  where  the  oily  globules  ha,ve  fallen,  lifting 
out  the  smaller  dish  by  hooking  its  wire  handle  with  a  long  stick.  Explode  the 
o-lobules  from  a  safe  distance  with  a  stick  dipped  in  turpentine.  A  good  explosion 
will  throw  the  solution  up  several  feet,  and  wiU  raise  a  large  leaden  dish  several 
inches  into  the  air,  indenting  it  deeply  at  the  seat  of  the  explosion.  _ 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  chloride,  when  it  is  not  desired  to  examine  it 
closely  but  merely  to  witness  the  explosion,  consists  in  acting  upon  sal-ammoniac 
with  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid;  but  as  this  does  not  succeed  m  a  leaden  vessel, 
and  must  be  performed  in  glass  or  porcelain,  the  action  should  be  conducted  at  a 
distance  from  the  operator,  lest  he  be  wounded  by  the  fragments  of  the  vessel.  _ 

Fiftv  grains  of  red  oxide  of  mercury  are  very  finely  powdered,  and  thrown  into  a 
pint  bottle  of  chlorine  together  with  i  oz.  (measured)  of  water.  The  stopper  is 
replaced,  and  the  bottle  well  shaken,  loosening  the  stopper  occasionally, 
as  long  as  the  chlorine  is  absorbed.  The  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid 
thus  produced  is  filtered  from  the  residual  oxy chloride  of  mercury,  and 
poured  into  a  clean  thiomb-glass  (fig.  189)  A  lump  of  sal-amn  omac 
weighing  20  grains  is  then  dropped  into  the  solution,  and  the  glass  is 
placed  in  a  safe  situation,  where  the  explosion  will  do  no  harm  After 


Fig.  188. 


Fig.  189. 


placed  in  a  sate  situauon,  wneio     «  cvmi^o^v..  "„h„  pvnlodpd 

the  lapse  of  twenty  minutes,  the  chloride  of  nitrogen  "  .^.^^'^^P^^^ 
from  i  safe  distance  (9  feet)  by  touching  it  with  ^"^'^^  g^'^^^^^^^ 
turpentine.  The  glass  will  be  shattered  into  J^/li'^linSTa^^^^ 
and  the  operator  will  be  safer  behind  a  screen,  unless  protected  by  a  fencing  mask 
and  leather  gloves. 

122.  Aqua  regia.— This  name  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  mixture  of 
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1  measure  of  nitric,  and  3  measures  of  hydrochloric  acid  (iiUromuriaiic 
acid)  which  is  employed  for  dissolving  gold,  platinum,  and  other  metals 
which  are  not  soluble  in  the  separate  acids.  If  a  little  gold  leaf  be  placed 
in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  contained  in  separate  glasses,  the  metal 
will  remain  unaffected  even  on  warming  the  acids ;  but  if  the  contents  of 
the  glasses  be  mixed,  the  gold  will  be  immediately  dissolved  by  the 
chlorine,  which  is  liberated  in  the  action  of  the  acids  upon  each  other — 

HNO,  +  3HC1  =  2HP  +  NOCl  +  CI, 

Nitrosyle  elilovide. 

The  nitrosyle  chloride  which  is  formed  is  evolved  as  a  red  gas,  con- 
densable in  a  freezing  mixture  to  a  dark  red  liquid,  which  boils  at  18°  F. 
It  has  a  very  peculiar  odour,  and  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  water. 
Mtrosyle  chloride  is  also  produced  by  mixing  2  volumes  of  nitric  oxide 
with  1  volume  of  chlorine  :  it  condenses  to  a  red  liquid  at  0°  F.  When 
nitrosyle  chloride  is  passed  mto  oil  of  vitriol  cooled  to  32°  F.,  crystals  of 
tlie  acid  nitrosyle  sulphate  are  deposited — 

NOCl  +  H,SO,  =  HCl  +  NOHSO, . 


BEOMINE. 

Br  =  80  parts  by  weight. 

123.  It  generally  happens  that  elements  between  which  any  strono- 
family  likeness  exists  are  found  associated  in  nature.  This  remark  par- 
ticularly appUes  to  the  three  elements— chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  all 
of  which  are  found  in  sea  water,  though  the  first  predominates  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  others  for  a  long  time  escaped  notice.  Bromine  was 
brought  to  light  m  the  year  1826  by  Balardin  the  examination  oUUterv 
which  IS  the  hquid  remaining  after  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  some 
other  salts  have  been  made  to  crystallise  by  evaporating  sea  water  which 
contains  only  about  one  grain  of  bromine  per  gallon  in  the  forms  of 
bromide  of  magnesium  and  bromide  of  sodium.  It  is  also  extracted  from 
the  waters  ot  certain  mineral  springs,  as  those  of  Kreuznach  and  Kissin- 
gen,  which  contain  much  larger  quantities  of  bromine,  either  as  bromide 
01  potassium,  sodium,  or  magnesium.    During  the  last  few  years,  much 

^r&Wnrth  ^^'^^^i^f  f'-^^^.  the  mother-Hquors  of  the' salt-works 

at  btassturth,  and  from  salme  springs  in  the  United  States 

in  extracting  the  bromine  from  these  waters,  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
circumstance  that  chlorine  is  capable  of  displacing  bromine  frora  its 
combinations  with  the  metals.  After  most  of  the  other  salts,  sTh  a 
cliloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnes  a  which 
are  less  soluble  than  the  bromides,  have  been  separated  from  th^  water 
by  evaporation  and  crystallisation,  the  remaining  liquid  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  chlorine  gas,  wheu  it  acquires  an  orange  colour,  due  to  the 
liberation  of  the  bromine  ;  KBr  +  CI  =KC1  -t-Br.  The  bromine  thus 
.-^et  free  exists  now  diffused  through  a  large  volume  of  water,  which  cin 
not  be  separated  from  it  in  the  usual  way,  by  evaporation,  because  bromine 
IS  1  self  very  volatile.  An  ingenious  expedient  is  therefore  resorted  to  of 
shaking  the  orange  liquid  briskly  with  etlier,  which  has  a  greater  solvent 
power  for  bromine  than  is  possessed  by  water,  and  therefore  abstract,  if 
from  the  aqueous  solution  :  since  ether  does  not  mix  to  any  great  ext  t 
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■with  water,  it  now  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  forming  a  layer  of  a 
beautiful  orange  colour,  clue  to  the  bromine  whicli  it  holds  in  solution. 
This  orange  layer  is  carefully  seijarated,  and  shaken  Avith  solution  of 
potash,  which  immediately  destroys  the  colour  by  removing  the  bromine, 
leaving  the  ether  to  rise  to  the  surface  in  a  pure  state,  and  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed for  abstracting  the  bromine  from  a  fresh  portion  of  the  water. 
The  action  of  the  bromine  upon  potash  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
chlorine — 

6KH0   +   Br„   =   5KBr   +   KBrO,   +   SH^O  . 

Bromide  of       Bvomate  of 
potassium.  potash. 

After  the  solution  of  potash  has  been  several  times  shaken  with  the 
ethereal  solution  of  bromine,  and  has  become  highly  charged  with  this 
element,  it  is  evaporated  so  as  to  expel  the  water,  leaving  a  solid  residue 
containing  the  bromide  of  potassium  and  bromate  of  potash.  This  saline 
mass  is  strongly  heated  to  decompose  the  bromate  of  potash,  and  convert 
it  into  bromide  of  potassium ;  KBrO^  =  KBr  +  O^. 

From  this  salt  the  bromine  is  extracted  by  distilling  it  with  binoxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  potassium  is  oxidised  at  the 
expense  of  the  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  the  bromine  is  liberated  and 
condensed  in  a  receiver  kept  cool  by  iced  water — 

2KBr  +  MnO,  +  2(H,O.S03)  =  Kp.S03  +  MnO.SO,  +  2H,0-t-Br,. 

The  aspect  of  the  bromine  so  produced  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
any  other  element,  for  it  distils  over  in  the  liquid  condition,  and  pre- 
serves that  form  at  ordinary  temperatures,  being  the  only  liquid  non- 
metallic  element.  Its  dark  red-brown  colour,  and  the  pecuHar  orange 
colour  of  the  vapour  which  it  exhales  continaally,  are  also  characteristic  ; 
but,  above  all,  its  extraordinary  and  disagreeable  odour,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  (/Jpw/xo?,  a  stench),  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  identity.  The 
odour  has  some  slight  resemblance  to  that  of  chlorine,  but  is  far  more 
intolerable,  often  giving  rise  to  great  pain,  and  sometimes  even  to  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose. 

Liquid  bromine  is  thrice  as  heavy  as  water  (sp.  gr.  2-96),  and  boils  at 
145°  F.,  yielding  a  vapour  5i  times  as  heavy  as  air  (sp.  gr.  5-54).  It 
may  be  frozen  at -12°  F.  to 'a  brown  crystalline  solid.  It  requires  33 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  is  capable  of  forming  a 
crystalline  hydrate  (Br.5HoO)  corresponding  to  hydrate  of  chlorine. 

In  its  bleaching  power,  its  aptitude  for  dkect  combination,  and  its 
other  chemical  characters,  it  very  closely  resembles  chlorine,  so  closely, 
indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  in  many  cases,  between  the  com- 
pounds of  chlorine  and  bromine  vnth  other  substances,  unless  the  elements 
themselves  be  isolated.  A  necessary  consequence  of  so  great  a  similarity 
is,  that  very  little  use  has  been  made  of  bromine,  since  the  far  more  abun- 
dant chlorine  fulfils  nearly  all  the  purposes  to  which  bromine  might 
otherwise  be  applied.  In  the  daguerreotype  and  photographic  arts,  how- 
ever, some  special  applications  of  bromine  have  been  discovered,  and  for 
some  chemical  operations,  such  as  the  determination  of  the  illuminating 
hydrocarbons  in  coal-gas,  bromine  is  sometimes  preferred  to  clilorine.  It 
has  also  been  used  in  America  as  a  disinfectant.  Tlie  bromides  ot  potas- 
sium and  ammonium  are  frequently  employed  in  medicine.  In  the  com- 
position of  their  compounds,  chlorine  and  bromine  exhibit  great  analogy. 
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Hypubromous  acid  has  been  obtained  in  solution  by  shaking  oxide- of 
mercury  with  water  and  bromine.  The  solution  is  very  unstable,  decom- 
posmg,  especially  when  heated,  with  liberation  of  bromine  and  formation 
of  bromic  acid.  The  action  of  bromine  upon  diluted  solutions  of  the 
alkahes,  and  upon  the  alkaline  earths,  produces  bleaching  liquids  similar 
to  those  formed  by  chlorine. 

Brmnic  acid  {imtO,)  can  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  chloric 
acid  to  whiph  It  has  a  great  general  resemblance,  the  bromates  being  also 
similar  to  the  chlorates.  ^ 

124.  Hydrobromic  acid  (HBr  =  81  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols  )  —The 
mleriority  of  bromine  to  chlorine  in  chemical  energy  is  well  exempliiied 
inits  relations  to  hycbogen;  for  the  vapour  of  bromine  mixed  with  hydro 
gen  wiU  not  explode  under  the  action  of  flame  or  of  the  electric  spark 
like  the  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydi-ogen.    Direct  combination  may' 
however,  be  slowly  induced  by  contact  with  heated  platinum 

When  It  IS  attempted  to  prepare  this  acid  by  distilling  bromide  of 
sodium  or  potassium  with  sulphuric  acid  (as  in  the  preparation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid),  the  inferior  stability  of  hydrobromic  acid  is  shown  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  part  of  it,  the  hydrogen  being  oxidised  by  the  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  bromine  set  free  ;  2HBr  +  H.,0.sb3  =  2H,0  +  SO  +  Br 

.ulnhH.if""^  T^*'?  of  phosphoric  acid  be  employed  instead  of  the 
sulphuric,  pure  hydrobromic  acid  may  be  obtained 

_  But  the  most  instructive  method  of  obtaining  hydrobromic  acid  consists 
in  at  ackmg  water  with  bromine  and  phosphorus  simultaneous!;,  Xn 
the  phosphorus  takes  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  forming  phosphorous Icid 
and  the  bromine  combines  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  hydrobrlTc  acid- 


6H,0  +   Br,  + 


P.  = 


Hydrated 
phosphorous  acid. 


+  6HBr. 


Probably  bromide  of  phosphorus  (PBr3)  is  formed  as  an  intermediate 

with  water,  w\il.t  the  other^M  contdS  Va£^^^        ^''^  ^^''^ 
of  bromine  (about  one  drachm).    This  limb  of  the  tube 
IS  corked   and  the  other  furnished  with  a  delivcrv 

liVhtfv  h,Mt7'"l  °'        ''"'"''''y-    Tte  bromine  is 
Slightly  heatwl,  when  it  di.snl.s  over  to  the  moist  uhos  ■ 

V,^™bromic  acid  is  rvolved.    A  modS; 
heat  should  afterwards  be  applied  to  the  moiT  S 
to  expel  part  of  the  hydrobromic  acid  from  the  waier' 
Hydrobromic  acid  is  very  similar  to  hydro- 
chloric acid  :  it  hquefies  at  -  92°  F  and  has 
been  solidified  by  a  still  lower  temperature, 
which  IS  not  the  case  with  hydrochloric  acid 
Like  that  gas,  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  solution  acts  upon  metals  and  their  oxirlp;,  in  fl-,„  » 
hydrochloric  acid.^  Chlorine  remoLs  the  ^l  ^en  C^^^ 
acid,  liberating  bromine,  which  it  converts  into f/lS  n7/  °""^ 
employed  in  excess.  ^°  ^^'^''"'^'^  "-^  bromine  if 

Bromide  of  nitroyen  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  nf  T.. 
potassium  upon  chloride  of  nitrogen,  which       7^^Z\f  "'^^ 
character  and  explosive  j.ropcrties.  resembles  m  general 


Fig.  190.— Preparation  of 
hydrobromic  acid. 
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Chloride  of  bromine  is  a  very  volatile  yellow  liquid  of  pungent  odour. 
Its  composition  is  not  certainly  known.  That  chlorine  should  unite 
directly  with  brouiiue,  which  it  so  much  resembles  in  chemical  character, 
illustrates  its  great  tendency  to  direct  chemical  combination. 

IODINE. 
I  =  127  parts  by  weight. 

125.  Iodine  is  contained  in  sea  water  in  even  smaller  quantity  than 
bromine,  but  the  iodide  of  sodium  appears  to  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
necessary  food  of  certain  varieties  of  sea-weed,  which  extract  it  from  the 
sea-water,  and  concentrate  it  in  their  tissues.  The  ash  remaining  after 
sea-weed  has  been  burnt,  was  long  used,  under  the  name  of  kelp,  in  soap- 
making,  because  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda ; 
and  in  the  year  1811,  Courtois,  a  soap-boiler  of  Paris,  being  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  soda  from  kelp,  obtained  from  the  waste  liquors  a 
substance  which  possessed  properties  different  from  those  of  any  form  of 
matter  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  transferred  it  to  a  French 
chemist,  Clement,  who  satisfied  liimself  that  it  was  really  a  new  substance, 
and  Gay-Lussac  and  Davy  having  examined  it  still  more  closely,  it  took 
its  rank  among  the  non-metallic  elementary  substances,  under  the  name 
of  iodine  {IwSrjs,  violet-coloured),  conferred  upon  it  in  allusion  to  the 
magnificent  violet  colour  of  its  vapour. 

This  history  of  the  discovery  of  iodine  affords  a  very  instructive  example 
of  the  advantage  of  training  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  to  habits  of 
accurate  observation,  and,  if  possible,  of  accurate  chemical  observation ; 
for  had  Courtois  passed  over  this  new  substance  as  accidental,  or  of  no 
consequence,  the  community  would  have  lost,  at  least  for  some  time,  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  discovery  of  iodine. 

For  some  years  the  new  element  was  only  known  as  a  chemical 
curiosity,  but  an  unexpected  demand  for  it  at  length  arose  on  the  part  of 
the  physician,  for  it  kad  been  found  that  the  efficacy  of  the  ashes  of 
sponge,  which  had  long  been  used  in  some  particular  maladies,  was  due 
to  the  small  quantity  of  iodine  which  they  contained,  and  it  was,  of  course, 
thought  desirable  to  place  this  remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  a  purer  form  than  the  ash  of  sponge,  where  it  is  associated  with 
very  large  ([uantities  of  various  saUne  substances.  Much  more  recently, 
the  demand  for  this  element  has  greatly  increased  on  account  of  its  employ- 
ment in  photography,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  produced 
from  kelp,  the  collection  and  burning  of  which  affords  occupation  to  the 
very  poor  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  when  soda  began  to 
be  manfuactured  from  common  salt,  and  the  demand  for  kelp  as  the  source 
of  that  alkali  had  ceased.  The  sea-weed  is  spread  out  to  dry,  and  burnt 
in  shallow  pits  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible ;  for  the  iodide  of  sodium 
is  converted  into  vapour  and  lost  if  the  temperature  be  very  high.*  The 
ash,  which  is  left  in  a  half  fused  state,  is  broken  into  fragments  and 
treated  with  hot  water,  which  dissolves  about  half  of  it,  leaving  a  residue 
consisting  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  sand,  &c.  The  whole  of  the 
iodide  of  sodium  is  contained  in  the  portion  dissolved  by  the  water,  but  is 
mixed  with  much  larger  quantities  of  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda, 

*  The  sea-weed  is  often  only  charred  and  not  incmerated,  so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  iodine. 
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chloride  of  potassium,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  sulphide  of  sodium.  A 
portion  of  the  water  is  expelled  by  evaporation,  when  the  sulphate  of 
soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  potassium,  being  far  les  soluble 
than  the  iodide  of  sodium  ciystaUise  out.    In  order  to  decompose  the 

an^^Shtff  ifs  biUrof  oU  ^  ''''''''''  ^^^^ 
of  vitriol,  which  decomposes 
these  salts,  evolving  sul- 
phiu'ous  and  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  with  deposition  of  sul- 
phur, and  forming  sulphate 
of  soda,  which  is  deposited 
in  crystals.  The  liquor  thus 
prepared  is  next  mixed  with 
binoxide  of  manganese,  and 
heated  in  a  leaden  retort 
(tig.  191),  when  the  iodine 
is  evolved  as  a  magnificent 
purple  vapour,  which  con- 
denses in  the  globular  glass  ' 
receivers  in  the  form  of  dark 
grey  scales  with  metallic 
lustre,  and  having  consider- 
able resemblance  to  black  lead 
by  the  following  equation — 


Fig.  191.— Extraction  of  iodine. 
The  liberation  of  the  iodine  is  explained 


2Nal  +  IVInO,  +  2(H,O.S03)  =  ^hO.SO,  +  MjiO.SO,  +  2H,0  + 1, . 

The  distniation  is  conducted  at  a  temperature  below  212°,  to  avoid  the 
ibera  ion  of  chlorine  from  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  chloride  of  iodine.  ^equeno 

coSeX\Elutfoi'nf  tT  ^'""'''"^  ^V''^''  °f       i°dine  from  the 

Te^  similar  to  t W  5^'^  """'^  economical.    The  most  promising  is 

lilZafo?  1    ^1         employed  for  separating  bromine  (p.  171).    The  iodine  ^ 

6KH0  +  I„    =    5KI  +  KIO3  +  3H.,0 
5KI  +  KID,  +  6HC1       6KC1  -1-  3H,0  ;  I„. 
Iodine  is  now  extracted  from  the  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda  occurring  in  Chili. 

The  features  of  this  element  are  extremely  well  marked-  its  metalbV 
ustre  and  peculiar  odour  sufficiently  distingdsh  it  Som  ali  others  t  d 

-b.),  and  afterwards  converting  it  (boiline  nnint  "^4.7°  V  \  +1  . 
exquisitely  purple  vapour,  whL  S!^^  Ji^^^ ^l.^^ 

gr.  8  72)  and  condenses  upon  a  cool  surface  in  shinin^  scales     It  .t.  ? 
the  skm  intensely  brown  if  handled.    The  specific  gta^tT^solid  i^ 

When  iodine  is  shaken  with  cold  water,  a  veiy  small  quantitv  i« 
solved,  forming  a  light  brown  solution,  which  dSompo  es  I^^'^ 
ordinary  temperature,  the  iodine  combining  with  thi  hydrojen  of 
water.    Hot  water  dissolves  a  larger  quantity,  but  alcohol  is  one  of  i\' 
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best  solvents  for  iodine,  producing  a  dark  red-brown  solution  {tincture  of 
iodine),  from  wliicli  part  of  tlie  iodine  may  be  precipitated  by  adding 
water.  A  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  also  dissolves  iodine  freely. 
Benzole  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  dissolve  it  abundantly,  producing  fine 
violet-red  solutions,  which,  deposit  the  iodine,  if  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  in  minute  rhombic  octahedral  crystals  aggregated  into  very 
beautiful  fern-like  forms.  If  an  extremely  weak  aqueous  solution  of 
iodine  be  shaken  with  a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  latter  will  remove 
the  iodine  from  the  solution,  and  on  standing,  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  liquid,  having  a  beautiful  red  colour.  By  dissolving  a  large  quan- 
tity of  iodiue  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a  solution  is  obtained  Avhich  is 
perfectly  opaque  to  rays  of  light,  though  it  allows  heat-rays  to  pass  freely, 
and  is  therefore  of  great  value  in  physical  experiments.  A  solution  of 
iodine  in  tetrachloride  of  carbon  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Existing,  as  iodine  does,  in  very  minute  quantity  in  the  water  from 
various  natural  sources,  it  would  often  be  overlooked  if  the  chemical 
analyst  did  not  happen  to  possess  a  test  of  the  most  delicate  description 
for  it. 

Iodine,  in  the  uncombined  state,  dyes  starch  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour, 
as  may  be  proved  by  beating  a  grain  or  two  of  the  element  with  water, 
and  addmg  to  the  cold  solution  a  little  thin  starch  (see  p.  53),  or  by  placing 
a  minute  fragment  of  iodine  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  suspending  in  it  a 
piece  of  pa]Der  dipped  in  thin  starch.  This  test,  however,  though  sensi- 
tive to  the  smallest  quantity  ot  free  iodine,  gives  no  indication  whatever 
with  iodine  ia  combination,  as  it  always  exists  in  nature;  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  test  for  iodine,  a  little  starch-paste  is  added  to  the  suspected 
liquid,  and  then  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  chlorine,  which  will  set  free 
the  iodine,  and  cause  the  production  of  the  blue  colour.  Characters 
written  on  paper  with  a  brush  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  starch  are  brought  out  in  blue  by  pouring  a  little  chlorine-gas  upon 
them.  It  is  necessary,  however,  carefully  to  avoid  adding  too  much  chlo- 
rine, since  it  would  immediately  destroy  the  colour  of  the  iodised  starch. 
If,  then,  a  very  Little  sulphurous  acid  be  added,  the  blue  tint  returns,  and 
is  again  bleached  by  more  sulphurous  acid.*  Alkalies  also  bleach  it,  and 
the°colour  of  a  mixture  of  the  iodised  starch  with  water  is  removed  by 
heating,  but  returns  in  great  measure  when  the  solution  cools.  _ 

Though  very  closely  connected  with  chlorine  and  bromine  in  its  gene- 
ral chemical  relations,  there  are  several  points  in  the  history  of  iodine  which 
cause  it  to  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  by  the  side  of  these  elements.  The 
attraction  which  binds  it  to  hydrogen  and  the  metals  is  certainly  weaker 
than  that  exerted  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  so  that  either  of  these  is  cap- 
able of  displacing  it  from  its  compounds,  and  its  bleaching  properties  are 
very  feeble.  On  the  other  hand,  it  exhibits  a  more  powerful  tendency  to 
unite  with  oxygen  ;  for  boiling  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  iodic  acid  (loO,,)) 
though  this  oxidising  agent  would  not  affect  chlorine  or  bromine. 

Some  of  the  compounds  of  iodine  with  the  metals  are  remarkahle  for  their  beautiful 
colours.  The  iodide  of  mercury,  produced  by  mixing  solutions  of  iodide  ot  potassium 
and  chloride  of  mercury,  forms  a  fine  scarlet  precipitate,  which  dissolves  m  an  excess 
of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  colourless  solution.  ,  j  •  j   -4.    -n  i 

If  this  iodide  of  mercury  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  and  dried,  it  will  be 

*  The  following  equations  explain  tlie.se  changes  :  -  j.  n 

(1.)  KI  +  CI  =  KCl  +  I ;  (-2.)  I  +  31I.,0  -f-  01,  =  HIO;,  +  5HCI ;  ^3.)  2HIO3  +  i^iO  + 
5S0,  =  5(H20.  SO;,)  -I-  I..;  (4.)  L  -1-  2HoO  +  SO.^  =  2HI  +  UoO.  SO;;. 
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found,  on  heating  a  portion  of  it  in  a  test-tube,  that  it  acquires  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
and  snblimes  in  golden  yellow  crystals,  which  resume  tlio  original  red  colour  when 
rubbed  with  a  glass  rod.  If  it  be  sjiread  upon  paper  and  gently  heated,  the  scarlet 
iodide  becomes  yellow,  but  the  red  colour  returns  on  rubbing  it  with  the  thumb- 
nail. These  changes  of  colour  are  attended  by  an  alteration  in  crystalline  form,  but 
not  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  iodide  of  mercury.  This  iodide  is  used  in 
painting  under  the  name  of  pure  scarlet  or  iodine  scarlet,  but  the  colour  is  not 
durable. 

Iodide  of  lead  has  a  bright  yeUow  colour,  as  may  be  seen  by  precipitating  iodide 
of  potassium  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  by 
boiUng  with  water  (especially  on  adding  a  little  hydrocliloric  acid),  forming  a  colour- 
less solution,  from  which  the  iodide  of  lead  crystallises  in  very  brilliant  golden  scales 
on  cooling.  Iodide  of  silver  is  produced  as  a  yellow  precipitate  when  nitrate  of  sUver 
is  added  to  iodide  of  potassium.  The  bromide  and  chloride  of  sUver  would  form 
white  precipitates. 

126.  Oxides  of  iodine. — Altliougli  the  compound  IgO,  corresponding  to 
hypochlorous  acid,  is  believed  to  exist,  it  has  never  yet  been  obtained  in 
a  separate  state,  the  only  known  oxides  of  iodine  being  iodic  acid  (LO5) 
and  periodic  acid  (1,0^  ?),  which  has  only  been  obtained  in  the  hydrated 
state. 

Iodic  acid. — It  is  most  easily  prepared  by  boiling  iodine  with  the 
strongest  nitric  acid  in  a  long-necked  flask,  when  it  is  dissolved  in  the 
form  of  iodic  acid,  which  is  left,  on  evaporating  the  nitric  acid,  as  a  white 
mass.  This  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  in  water  and  crystallising, 
when  the  iodic  acid  forms  white  hexagonal  tables,  which  have  the  com- 
position H,O.I,05.2Aq.  Heated  to  266°  F.,  they  become  H.O.IA,  and 
at  360°  F.  the  whole  of  the  water  is  expelled,  leaving  anhydi-ous  iodic  acid, 
which  is  decomposed  at  about  700°  F.  into  iodine  and  oxygen.  The 
anhydrous  iodic  acid  oxidises  combustible  bodies,  but  not  with  any 
great_  violence.  The  hydrate  is  far  more  stable  than  the  hydrated 
chloric  and  bromic  acids.  Its  solution  first  reddens  litmus  paper,  and 
afterwards  bleaches  it  by  oxidation.  Its  salts,  the  iodates,  are  less 
easily  soluble  in  water  than  the  chlorates  and  bromates,  which  they 
resemble  in  their  oxidising  action  upon  combustible  bodies.  They  are 
all  decomposed  by  heat,  evolving  oxygen,  and  sometimes  even  iodine, 
showing  how  much  inferior  this  element  is  to  chlorine  and  bromine  in  its 
attraction  for  metals. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  iodates,  that  some  of  them  contain  two 
or  even  three  molecules  of  iodic  acid  to  one  of  base.  Thus  there  are 
three  iodates  of  potash,  K,O.I„0,  (or  KIO3)  K,0.2IA,  and  .K„0.3I,0,. 
No  such  compounds  are  known  in  the  cases  of  chloric  and  bromic  acids. ' 

Periodic  acid  is  obtained  from  the  basic  periodate  of  soda  formed  by  passintr 
chlonne  through  a  mixture  of  iodate  of  soda  and  free  soda,  when  the  latter  is  decom- 
posed. Its  sodium  bemg  abstracted  by  the  chlorine,  whQst  its  oxygen  converts  the 
iodic  acid  into  periodic  acid — 

NaaO.IaO,  +  3Na.p  +  CI.,  =  21Sra,,0.l507  -f  4NaCl . 

Basic  porlodatu  of 
soda. 

This  periodate  of  soda  is  deposited,  being  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  a  most 
unusual  circumstance  with  salts  of  soda.  By  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  basic  periodate  of  silver  is  obtained,  which  is  yellow  when  precipi- 
tated from  cold,  and  red  from  hot  solutions — 

2Na30.l207  +  4(AgN03)  =  2Ag^0.1^0j  +  4(NaN03) . 

liasic  periodate  of  . 

silver.  Nitrate  of  soda. 

When  the  silver  salt  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  "it  is  decomposed  into  nitrate  of 
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silver,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  neutral  periodate  of  silver,  which  is  deposited 
in  crystals — 

2Ag20.l207  +  2HNO3  =  Ag.fl.Lfi^  +  2AgN03  +  H^O. 

Wlien  neutral  periodate  of  silver  is  boiled  with  water,  it  again  yields  the  insoluble 
basic  periodate  of  silver,  and  hydrated  periodic  acid  is  found  in  the  solution — 

2(Ag20.l207)  +  H2O  =  2Ag^0.lfij  +  H^O.Lfi,. 

On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  hydrated  periodic  acid  is  deposited  in  prismatic 
crystals  having  the  composition  H.30.l207.4Aq,  which  lose  their  water  at  about  320" 
F.,  and  are  decomposed  into  iodic  acid  and  oxygen  at  400°  F.  The  solution  of 
periodic  acid,  of  course,  exhibits  oxidising  properties. 

The  periodales  are  remarkable  for  their  sparing  solubility  in  water  :  they  are  easily 
decomposed  by  heat,  like  the  iodates.  It  will  have  been  remarked,  in  the  above 
account  of  the  preparation  of  periodic  acid,  that  this  acid  exhibits  a  great  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  basic  salts,  whilst  iodic  acid  is  remarkable  for  its  acid  salts. 

127.  Hydriodic  acid  (HI  =  128  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols.). — Iodine 
vapour  combines  witb  bydrogen,  under  the  influence  of  heated  platinum, 
to  form  hydriodic  acid  gas.  The  gas  is  best  prepared  by  decomposing 
water  with  iodine  in  the  presence  of  pliosjshorus,  so  as  to  produce  hydri- 
odic acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  allowed  to  act  upon  iodide  of 
potassium  in  order  to  produce  more  hydriodic  acid — 


8H„0 
4kl 


L„  +  R  =  lOHI 


3H.,0.P,0,  =  4HI 


+ 
+ 


3H,0.P.,0,  and 


2Kp.H,0.PA. 

Phosphate  of  potash. 


■  100  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  50  grains  of  water  in  a  retort 
(fig.  192),  and  200  grains  of  iodine  are  added ;  when  this  has  dissolved,  10  grains 

of  phosphorus  are  introduced,  and  the  mixture 
heated  very  gradually,  the  gas  being  collected 
by  dovmward  displacement  in  stoppered  bottles, 
which  must  be  placed  in  readiness,  as  the  gas 
comes  off  very  rapidly.  These  quantities  will 
fill  four  pint  bottles  with  the  gas. 

Hydriodic  acid  gas  is  very  similar  in 
its  properties  to  hydrochloric  and  hydro- 
bromic  acids,  fuming  strongly  in  moist 
air,  very  readily  absorbed  by  water,  lique- 
fied only  under  strong  pressure,  and  soli- 
dified by  extreme  cold.      It  is  much 


Fig. 


192. — Preparation  of  hydriodic 
acid. 


If  a  bottle  of  hvdriodic  acid 


containing 


heavier,  its  specific  gravity  being  4"4i. 
be  placed  in  contact  with  a  bottle 
chlorine  or  bromine  vapour  diluted  with  air  (fig.  149) 
it  will  be  instantly  decomposed,  with  separation  of  the  beautiful  violet 
vapour  of  iodine. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  is  most  conveniently  prepared 
by  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  through  water  in  which  iodine  is  sus- 
pended, HjS  -1-  Ij  =  2HI  -I-  S,  the  separated  sulphur  being  filtered  ofl", 
and  the  solution  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of  hydi'osulphuric  acid.*  Solu- 
tion of  hydriodic  acid  differs  greatly  from  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic 
acids,  in  being  decomposed  by  exposure  to  air,  its  hydrogen  being  oxidised 
and  iodine  separated,  which  dissolves  in  the  liquid,  and  renders  it  brown. 

This  tendency  of  the  hydrogen  of  hydriodic  acid  to  combine  M^ith 
oxygen  renders  that  acid  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  It  is  even  capable 
of  converting  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  into  hydrosulphuric  acid — 

H,SO,   +   SHI  =   H,S   +   4H„0  +  I^ , 

*  Strong  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  is  able  to  convert  sulphur  into  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
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SO  that  when  iodide  of  potassium  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  evolved  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  action  of  hydriodic  acid  upon  the  metals  and  their  oxides  is  gene- 
rally similar  to  that  of  the  other  hydrogen  acids. 

When  potassium  is  heated  in  a  measured  volume  of  hydriodic  acid,  the 
iodine  is  removed,  and  the  hydrogen  occupies  half  the  original  volume. 
Hence  1  volume  of  hydrogen  is  combined  with  1  volume  of  iodine  vapour 
in  2  volumes  of  hydriodic  acid. 

Like  chlorine  and  bromine,  iodine  is  capable  of  displacing  hydrogen 
from  many  organic  compounds,  and  of  takiag  its  place;  but  its  action  in 
this  respect  is  much  feebler.  The  circumstance  that  the  organic  com- 
pounds containing 'iodine  are  generally  much  less  volatile,  and  therefore 
more  manageable,  than  those  of  chlorine  and  bromine,  leads  to  the  exten- 
sive employment  of  this  element  in  researches  upon  organic  substances. 

With  defiant  gas,  iodine  forms  a  crystalline  solid  compound  (C^HJ^) 
con-esponding  to  Dutch  liquid  (p.  94),  and  from  this  compound  a  yellow 
unstable  aromatic  liquid  has  been  obtained,  which  is  believed  to  be  an 
iodide  of  carbon. 

128.  Iodide  of  nitrogen. — The  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
upon  ammonia  exemplifies  the  difference  ia  their  attraction  for  hydrogen  ; 
for  whilst  chlorine  and  bromine,  acting  upon  ammonia,  cause  the  libera- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  nitrogen,  iodine  simply  removes  two-thirds  of 
the  hydrogen,  and  itself  fills  up  the  vacancies  thus  occasioned,  no  nitrogen 
being  liberated,  NR,  -^  =  NHI,  -|-  2HI,  the  hydriodic  acid  thus  formed 
combmmg  with  more  ammonia  to  form  hydriodate  of  ammonia. 

To  prepare  the  iodide  of  niti-ogen,  20  grains  of  iodine  are  rubbed  to  powder  in  a 
mortar  and  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  (measured)  of  strong  ammonia :  the  mortar 
IS  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  and  after  about  half  an  horn-  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  i- 
collected  in  separate  portions  upon  four  filters,  which  are  allowed  to  di-ain  and 
spread  out  to  dry.  The  brown  solution  contains  iodine  dissolved  in  hydriodate  of 
ammonia. 

The  iodide  is  a  black  powder,  which  explodes  with  a  loud  report  even 
when  touched  with  a  feather,  emitting  fumes  of  hydriodic  acid  and  purple 

vapour  of  iodine  :  its  explosion  is  probably  represented  by  the  equation  

mU,  =  I^[  +  HI  -F  I, 
its  violence  being  accounted  for  by  the  sudden  evolution  of  a  large  volume 
of  gas  and  vapour  from  a  small  volume  of  solid.    Even  when  allowed  to 
lall  trora  the  height  of  a  few  feet  upon  the  surface  of  water,  it  explodes  if 
pertectly  dry.    In  the  moist  state  it  slowly  undergoes  decomposition. 

•  7^-^^'  A'Sn"®  compounds  with  chlorine,  the  protoeldoride  of 

lodme  (ICl)  and  the  terchloride  (Id,).    The  former  is  obtained  by 

n^o}""^  \  ^  Pa'^ts  of  chlorate  of  potash.    It  fuses  at 

75  ±.,  and  boils  at  214°  F. 

_  The  terchloride  forms  fine  red  needle-like  crystals,  and  is  produced  when 
lodme  IS  acted  upon  with  an  excess  of  clilorine.  Bromides  of  iodine  have 
also  been  obtained,  but  their  composition  is  not  well  known. 

130.  Iodide  of  potassium  (KI  =  166  parts  by  weight).— This  salt  is 
the  most  useful  compound  of  iodine,  being  largely  employed  in  medicine 
aad  in  photography.  It  is  generally  prepared  by  decomposing  iodide  of 
iron  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

The  iodide  of  iron  (also  a  useful  medicine)  is  made  by  placing  two 
parts  of  iodine  in  contact  with  one  part  of  iron  filings  and  ten  parts  of 
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■water.  The  iodine  combines  with  part  of  the  iron,  evolving  considerable 
heat,  and  producing  the  iodide  of  iron  (Fel,^. 

The  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  excess  of  iron,  and  one-third  of  the 
weight  of  iodine  previously  employed  is  dissolved  in  it.  In  this  way  two- 
thirds  of  the  iodide  of  iron  are  converted  into  per-iodide  (Fe„T,;),  so  that 
the  solution  contains  a  mixture  of  one  molecule  of  the  iodide  (Felj)  and 
one  of  the  per-iodide  (FeJJ.  It  is  now  boiled,  and  carbonate  of  potash 
is  gradually  added  as  long  as  it  causes  a  dark  green  precipitate  of  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron — 

Fel,  +  FeJs  +  4(K,0.C0,)  =  SKI  +  reO.Fe,03  +  400^, 

the  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  with  effervescence,  and  if  the  solution  be 
filtered  and  evaporated,  it  deposits  beautiful  cubical  (or  sometimes  octa^ 
hedral)  crystals,  which  are  generally  milk-white  and  opaque,  but  occa- 
sionally quite  transparent.  Pure  iodide  of  potassium  remains  dry  in 
ordinary  air ;  but  if  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  employed  in  its 
preparation,  the  crystals  retain  some  of  that  salt,  and  become  damjj  when 
exposed  to  air.  The  iodide  of  potassium  dissolves  easily  iu  water  and 
alcohol.  If  the  solution  be  pure,  it  does  not  become  coloured  when  mixed 
with  pure  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  if  any  iodate  of  potash  be  present  in  it, 
a  brownish  colour  wUl  be  produced,  due  to  iodine  liberated  iu  the  action 
of  the  iodic  acid  upon  the  hydriodic  acid;  IjOg  +  lOHI  =  Ij„  -f  SHjO. 
The  iodate  of  potash  is  liable  to  be  present  in  those  specimens  which  are 
prepared  by  dissolving  iodine  in  potash,  to  obtain  a  mixture  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  iodate  of  potash,  the  latter  salt  being  afterwards  decom- 
posed by  heat. 

FLUOEINE. 

F  =  19  parts  by  weight. 

131.  The  most  ornamental  mineral  substance  occurring  in  any  abun- 
dance in  this  country  is  known  as  Jluor  spar  or  Derhysliire  spar  (fluoride 
of  calcium),  and  is  found  with  several  beautiful  shades  of  colour — blue, 
purple,  violet,  or  green,  and  sometimes  perfectly  colomiess,  either  in  large 
masses  or  in  crystals,  which  have  the  form  of  a  cube  or  of  some  solid 
derived  from  it.  The  use  of  this  mineral  as  a  flux  in  smelting  ores  dates 
from  a  very  remote  period,  and  from  this  use  the  name  fluor  appears  to 
have  been  originally  derived  j  but  we  have  no  record  of  its  chemical  ex- 
amination till  about  a  century  since,  when  Margraf  found  his  glass  retort 
powerfully  corroded  in  distilUng  this  mineral  with  sulphm-ic  acid,  and 
Scheele  soon  after  announced  that  it  contained  lime  and  fluoric  acid.  But 

though  this  chemist  had  fallen  into  the 
error  to  which  analysts  are  continually 
Hable,  of  mistaking  products  for  educts, 
his  experiments,  as  they  were  afterwards 
perfected  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard, 
deserve  particular  consideration. 

132.  Hydrofluoric  acid  —  {HF  =  20 
parts  by  weight). — If  powdered  fluor  spar 
be  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  heated  in  a  leaden  retort 
(fig.  193),  the  neck  of  which  fits  tightly 
into  a  leaden  condensing-tube,  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  a 
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colourless  liquid  distils  over,  and  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  found  to 
consist  of  sulphate  of  lime — * 

..S.£.       ^^^-^^3   =   CaO.SO.    +    2HF . 

calcium.  Sulphate  of  Umo.  -Uyurofluoric 

acid. 

The  colourless  liquid  (hydrofluoric  acid)  possesses  most  remarkable  pro 
parties  :  it  is  powerfuUy  acid,  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  and  has  a  mo.t 
pungent  instating  odour.  If  the  air  is  at  U  warm,  the  HquM  helTto 
boil  when  taken  out  of  the  freezing  mixture,  and  L  soon\ntirelT dLJ 
pated  in  vapour  (boiHng  point,  60°  F.).  Should  the  operator  have  the 
nnsfor  une  to  aUow  a  drop  to  faH  upon  his  hand,  it  wiU  produce  a  v  ry 
pamlul  suie,  even  its  vapour  producing  pain  under  the  finger  nails  Its 
attraction  for  water  is  so  great,  that  the  acid  hisses  like  red-hot  iron  when 
brought  m  contact  with  it.    But  its  most  surprising  property  is  thit  o? 

Margraf.  Experiment  soon  proved  that  great  analogy  existed  between 
the  properties  of  this  new  acid  and  those  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
Ampere  was  led  to  mstitute  a  comparison  between  them,  which  caused 
him  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  acid  was  a  hydrogen-acid  contaimnrn 
new  salt  radical,  which  he  named  fluorine  :  tl.Jnj:7  i7:iTZlel 
changed  fi-om  fluoric  to  hydrofluoric  acid. 

This  liquid  has  since  been  proved  to  be  a  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
in  water ;  for  if  it  be  distiUed  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  wS 
h^^r"  acidTt    "T"^''  ^ylrofiuoric  acid  gas,  which  resembles  Jio 
1^17  I   gas  in  fummg  strongly  on  contact  with  moist  air  and  beina 
eagerly  absorbed  by  water,  but  has  a  far  more  pungent  odour.    The  Zr 
fectly  dry  gas  has  very  Httle  action  upon  glass  ^ 

TT}t   1  ^  platinum  apparatus.    It  is  then  obtained 

0  988  t  st^'^Tli'  "^"^      ^      'V  specific  gJ^vi  y 

u  J»a  at_55  F.    The  pure  acid  scarcely  afi^ects  metals,  excepting  potas 

has  littl^  Tof-"^-    ^1*  8^^^^'  ^^Pidly  though  te%apout 

has  little  action  on  g  ass  unless  moisture  is  present,  it  combines  eaSv 
mth  anhydrous  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  with  great  evolution  S 

on  adding  more  Xt"   its  sn^;r^'i.V    -      f         ?  ''^''^  > 

that  the  a^id  of  l  l^l  lZ^^^^^  '''^'^  ^T''  '^^'"'^ 

position  corresponds  to  m  mX  ttT:^lZ.eT'tU^^^^^ 
The  solution  is  generaUy  kept  in  bottles  made  of  gu  '"eSha 

^J,  %TT  t^y}^'^^^^^^  '^^'^^  "P°^  ^'^tals  and  their  oxicL  resemble, 
that  of  hydrochloric  acid.    It  dissolves  aU  ordinary  metTexcept  ^old 

'^-y'  it  hasTui  & 

*       mineral  kryolite  (fluoride  of  aluminium  ,wl  qnrliiimi  Tr,„,,T,„  i 
a  large  scale,  iron  retorts  are  employed.  ^  Prepai'ing  tlie  acid  on 
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The  property  which  renders  this  acid  so  useful  to  the  chemist  is  its 
power  of  dissolving  silica  even  in  its  most  refractory  form.  When  sand 
or  flint  reduced  to  powder  is  digested  in  a  leaden  or  platinum  vessel  with 
hydrofluoric  acid,  it  is  gradually  dissolved ;  and  if  the  solution  be  evapo- 
rated, the  whole  of  the  silica  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared  in  the 
form  of  gaseous  fluoride  of  sihcon ;  SiO„  +  4HF  =  SiF^  +  2HjO.  If 
the  silicic  acid  be  combined  with  a  base,  the  metal  will  be  left  as  a  fluo- 
ride, decomposable  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  This  renders  hydro- 
fluoric acid  a  most  valuable  agent  in  the  analysis  of  the  numerous  mineral 
silicates  which  resist  the  action  of  other  acids. 

The  corrosion  of  glass  by  hydrofluoric  acid  is  now  easily  explained. 
Ordinary  glass  consists  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash  combined  with  silicate 
of  lime  or  oxide  of  lead.  The  hydrofluoric  acid  attacks  and  removes  the 
silica,  and  thus  eats  its  way  into  the  glass. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  action  of  this  acid  upon  glass,  a  glass  plate  is  warmed 
sufficiently  to  melt  wax,  a  piece  of  which  is  then  rubbed  over  it,  until  the  glass  is 
covered  with  a  thin  and  pretty  uniform  coating.  Upon  this  a  word  or  drawing  may 
be  engraved  with  a  sharp  point  so  that  the  lines  shall  expose  the  glass.  A  mixture, 
of  powdered  fluor  spar  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  then  poured  over  it,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  :  the  acid  mixture  is  washed  off,  and  the 
plate  gently  warmed  to  melt  the  wax,  which  may  be  wiped  off  with  a  little  tow, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  hydrofluoric  acid  evolved  from  the  mixture  has  cor- 
roded those  portions  of  the  glass  from  which  the  graver  had  removed  the  wax.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  apply  this  process  to  the  production  of  engravings,  but  the 
brittleness  of  the  plate  has  formed  a  very  serious  obstacle. 

If  a  leaden  or  platinum  dish  be  at  hand,  it  is  better  to  place  the  glass  to  be  etched 
over  the  dish  containing  the  mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  sulphuric  acid  exposed  to  a 
very  gentle  heat. 

The  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  etches  glass  without  deadening  the 
surface,  as  is  the  case  with  the  vapour ;  but  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  potas- 
sium or  ammonium  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  does  produce  a  dead  sur- 
face, and  is  much  used  for  engraving  on  glass. 

Many  ingenious  experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to  obtain  fluorine 
in  the  separate  state,  but  it  was  found  that  it  invariably  combined  with 
some  portion  of  the  material  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  was 
conducted.  The  most  successful  of  the  early  attempts  to  isolate  fluorine 
appears  to  have  been  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  Davy,  in  a  vessel  of 
fluor  spar  itself,  which  could  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  to  be  in  any  way 
affected  by  it.  A  greenish  gas  was  obtained,  possessing  chemical  proper- 
ties similar  to  those  of  chlorine,  but  of  much  higher  intensity.  The  difii- 
culty,  however,  of  obtaining  vessels  of  fluor  spar  adapted  to  these 
experiments  appears  to  have  prevented  any  complete  investigation  of  this 
most  interesting  element. 

The  most  recent  experiments,  in  which  fluoride  of  silver  was  de- 
composed by  iodine,  furnished  a  fluoride  of  iodine  (IFg)  and  iodide  of 
silver. 

Solutions  of  the  fluorides  of  potassium  and  the  other  alkali  metals  cor- 
rode glass  slowly,  like  hydrofluoric  acid.  These  fluorides  are  capable  of 
combining  with  the  acid ;  thus  fluoride  of  potassium  forms  .KF.HF,  which, 
when  dry,  is  a  convenient  source  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  when  moder- 
ately heated.  The  only  fluoride  possessed  of  much  practical  interest  beside 
the  fluoride  of  calcium,  is  the  mineral  Jcri/olite  (Kpvos,  frost),  Avhich  is  a 
double  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium  (SNaF.AlFJ,  found  abundantly 
in  Greenland,  and  valuable  as  a  source  of  aluminium  and  soda.    The  topaz 
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contains  fluorine,  but  in  ^.hat  form  of  combination  is  not  certain ;  its  other 
constituents  are  alumina  and  silica 

Fluorides  are  also  found,  though  in  very  small  quantity,  in  sea  water, 
and  they  have  been  discovered  in  plants  and  animals.  Hifman  bone  con- 
tains about  2  per  cent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium 

It  will  be  remembered  that  fluorine  is  the  only  element  which  is  not 
known  to  form  any  compound  with  oxygen. 

133,  Fluoride  of  silicon  (SiF,  =  lOi  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols  'I— If  a 
mixture  of  powdered  fluor  spar  and  glass  be  hea|d,  in  a  test-tube  or 
small  flask,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  galLevolved  which  has 
a  very  pungent  odour,  and  produces  thick  white  flit  in  contact  with 
the  au-;  it  might  at  first  be  mistaken  for  hydroflu!^^y^  but  if  a  akss 
rod  or  tube  be  moistened  with  water  and  expus^flj^K  the  wet'^sur 
face  becomes  coated  with  a  white  film,  which  pSfs^Wtmination,  to 
he  silicic  acid  This  result  originated  the  belief  that  the  gas  consisted  of 
fluoiic  (now  hydrofluoric)  acid  and  silica;  but  Davy  corrected  this  view 
So.      °/fl  ^  contained  no  oxygen,  and  consisted  solely  of 

sdicon  and  fluorme.    The  gas  is  now  called  the  fluoride  of  sUicon,  and 

Z.7r  .l!    1 '  ^"'^  f  7^''\  ^^^^  displaced  b;  the 

fluorme:  the  change  of  places  between  these  two  elements  in  the  above 
experiment  is  represented  hy  the  subjoined  equation— 

^'^-^  +  2(H,O.S03)  =  2(CaO.S03)   +   SiF,  +  2H,0. 

spar.  SUica.  Sulphuric  acid.  Sulpliate  of  lime.      Fluoride  of 

silicon. 

Ji' f °^  ^P°^      ^^tt^d  surface  of  the  glass 

is  due  to  a  decomposition  which  takes  place  between  the  fluoride  of  siScon 
and  the  water,  m  which  the  oxygen  and  fluorine  again  change  places— 
SiF,  +   2H,0  =   SiO,  +  4HF. 

ff^"^  TfT  hydrofluoric  acid  is  again  formed 

foZi"        f^Pected  that  the  glass  beneath  the  deposit  of  siHca  would  be 

exneriment         ^       '"^^  ^l^en  the 

^  sltinn  1^  ^  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  hold 

m  solution  not  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  an  acid  which  does  not  act  unon 
glass  and  IS  composed  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  fluoride  S  s^con  so  that 
SnP^^5.f        f-'^^  ^^^^  ^^t'^^  ^'^^  "Pon  the  fl  iorMe  com 

P-^"-        -  acid  2S.SiF: 

gwSXTd^tet^^^^^  J  -  of  fl-r  spar  and  1  o.  of  powdered 

0.1  of  vitriol,  the  gas  bei  collXl  in  rl^JhnTr  \^  "^'^^^  I  (^''^^"i-ed)  of 
fig.  177,  p.  i54)  If  a  little  of  1  ^'^/'T  bottles  by  downward  displacement  (see 
filled  up  to  the  neck  wi  h  w  .W  f?  ^    ^■  T-^ured  from  one  of  the  bottles  into  a  ilark 

allowing  water  to  drip  gently  from  a  pointed  tube  £  a  bot  fo  theLs  ChTatte^-^ 

ditions  which  are  not  unlikely  to  have  attended  thenroduc  ion  of^^^^^^^^^  f^''' 
Thus,  the  mineral  stauroCMc  Ir  sta^olUc  i'Tra^lls^rXo^;^^^^ 
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a  naturally-crystallised  compound  of  alumina  and  silicic  acid,  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  fluoride  of  silicon  upon  alternate  layers  of  alumina  and  silica,  heated  to 
whiteness  in  a  porcelain  tube.  The  fluoride  of  silicon,  acting  upon  the  heated 
alumina,  gives  silicate  of  alumina  and  fluoride  of  aluminium — 

4AUO3  +  SSiF^  =  2Al203.3Si02  +  2AIJ?^, 

the  newly-formed  fluoride  of  aluminium  passing  over  a  heated  layer  of  silica  produces 
more  silicate  of  alumina,  regenerating  fluoride  of  silicon — 

eSiOa  +  2Al^¥g  =  2Al503.3Si03  4-  SSiFi , 

so  that  a  given  quantity  of  the  fluoride  of  silicon  will  convert  an  indefinite  quantity 
of  silica  and  alumina  into  the  crystallised  staurolite.  It  appears  probable  that  other 
crystallised  minerals  have  been  formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  action  of  minute 
quantities  of  such  agents  of  transformation.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  minute 
quantities  of  fluorides  in  various  minerals  may  thus  have  great  significance. 

134.  Hydrofliio-silide  acid  or  silico-fluoric  acid  (2Hr.SiF^  =  144  parts 
by  weiglit). — This  acid  is  only  known  in  the  form  of  a  solution,  wliicli  is 
obtained  by  passing  fluoride  of  silicon  into  water — 

SSiF^  +  2H2O  =  2(2HF.SiFJ  (ffydrofluo-mdc  acid)  +  SiO., . 

The  gas  must  not  be  passed  directly  into  the  water,  lest  the  separated 
silica  should  stop  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  to  prevent  which  the  latter 
should  dip  into  a  little  mercury  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  when  each 
bubble,  as  it  rises  through  the  mercury  into  the  water,  will  become  sur- 
rounded with  an  envelope  of  gelatinous  silica,  and  if  the  bubbles  be  very 
regular,  they  may  even  form  tubes  of  silica  extending  through  the  whole 
height  of  the  water. 

For  pi'eparing  hydrofluo-silicic  acid,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  employ  a  gallon 
stoneware  bottle  (fig.  194),  furnished  with  a  wide  tube  dipping  into  a  cup  of  mercury 

placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
1  lb.  of  finely-powdered  fluor  spar, 
1  lb.  of  fine  sand,  and  64  measured 
ounces  of  oil  ofvitriol  are  introduced 
into  the  bottle,  which  is  gently  heated 
upon  a  sand-bath,  the  gas  being 
passed  into  about  5  pints  of  water. 
After  6  or  7  houi's  the  water  will 
have  become  pasty,  from  the  separa- 
tion of  gelatinous  silica.  It  is  poured 
upon  a  filter,  and  when  the  liquid 
has  drained  through  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  filter  is  wrung  in  a  cloth, 
to  extract  the  remainder  of  the  acid 
solution,  which  will  have  a  sp.  gr. 
of  about  1  '078 . 

A  dilute  solution  of  hydrofluo- 
silicic  acid  may  be  concentrated 
by  evaporation  up  to  a  certain 
point,  when  it  begtus  to  decom- 
pose, evolving  fumes  of  fluoride 
of  silicon,  hydrofluoric  acid  re- 
maining in  solution  and  volatilising  in  its  turn  if  the  heat  be  continued. 
Of  course  the  solution  corrodes  glass  and  porcelain  when  evaporated  in 
them.  If  the  solution  of  hydrofluo-silicic  acid  be  neutralised  with  potash, 
and  stin-ed,  a  very  characteristic  crystalline  precipitate  of  silico-fluoride  of 
potassium  is  formed — 

2HF.SiF,  +  2KH0  =  2KF.SiFj  (mco-jiuorideo/i>otcwwm)  +  2H,0. 


Fig.  194. — Preparation  of  hydrofluo-silicic 
acid. 
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But  if  an  excess  of  potash  be  employed,  a  precipitate  of  gelatinous  silica 
will  be  separated,  fluoride  of  potassium  remaining  in  the  solution  

SOT.SiF,  +  6KH0  =  6KF  +  4H,0  +  SiO„ . 

One  of  the  chief  uses  of  hydrofluo-sHicic  acid  is  to  separate  the  potash 
from  Its  combination  with  certain  acids,  in  order  to  obtain  these  in  the 
separate  state. 

135.  Fluoride  of  boron  (BF.,)  may  be  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  employed  for  fluoride  of  silicon,  but  it  is  also  obtained  by  strongly 
heating  a  mixture  of  powdered  anhydrous  boracic  acid  with  twice  Its 
weight  of  fluor  spar  in  an  iron  tube — 

3CaF,  +  B.O^  =  3CaO   +  2B¥^. 

The  fluoride  of  boron  is  a  gas  which  fumes  strongly  in  moist  air,  Kke 
the  fluoride  of  silicon.  It  is  absorbed  eagerly  by  water,  with  evolution  of 
heat.  One  volume  of  water  is  capable  of  dissolving  700  volumes  of 
fluoride  of  boron,  producing  a  corrosive  heavy  liquid  (sp.  gr.  1-77),  which 
fumes  m  air,  and  chars  organic  substances  on  account  of  its  attraction  for 
water.  This  solution  is  known  as  fluohoric  or  horofluoric  acid,  and  its 
lormation  is  explained  by  the  equation — 

2BF3    +    3K,0    =    BP3.6Hr  {Fluoboric  acid)  . 

When  the  solution  is  heated,  it  evolves  fluoride  of  boron  until  its 
specific  gravity  is  reduced  to  1-58,  when  it  distils  unchanged. 

Hydrofluoboric  acid  is  obtained  in  solution  by  adding  a  large  quantitv 
of  water  to  fluoboric  acid — 

4(B,03.6HF)  =  B,03  +  9H,0  +  6(HF.BF3) 

(JBydrofluohoric  acid)  . 

This  acid  resembles  the  hydrofluo-sUicic :  its  hydrogen  may  be  ex 
changed  for  metals  to  form  borofluorides. 

136  General  review  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine —These 
tour  elements  compose  a  natural  group,  the  members  of  which  are  con- 
nected by  the  similarity  of  their  chemical  properties  far  more  closely  than 
those  of  any  other  group  of  elements.  They  are  usuaUy  styled  the 
?nlwr  T'.  ^''''^f^'y  ^°  P'"^^"^^  resemWing  sea-salt  in  their 
pWn  ^^n  TK""""'^  '""'^  haloid  salts.  These 

elements  are  also  called  salt-radicals,  from  their  property  of  formin<.  sSts 
by  direct  union  with  the  metals.    Each  of  these  elements  combh  es°with 

-  ^^-^^  --pi-  the  Join^ 

The  equivalent  weights  of  these  elements  also  represent  theiv  atomic 
weights  so  that  they  are  decidedly  mon-atomic  elements 
_   Ihe  halogens  also  supply  the  most  prominent  example  of  the  gi-adation 
in  properties  sometimes  observed  among  the  members  of  the  same  natuial 
group  of  elements.  ^^di/uidi 

In  the  order  of  their  chemical  energy,  that  is,  of  the  force  with  which 
they  hold  other  elements  in  chemical  combination  with  them,  fluor  iie 
should  stand  first  its  combmmg  energy  being  so  great  as  to  cause  a  serious 
difficulty  m  isolating  it  aU  :  chlorine  would  rank  next,  then  bromk,? 
and  iodine  last.  ^jj-umine, 

The  atomic  weights  follow  the  inverse  order  of  their  chemical  energies  : 
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fluorine,  19;  chlorine,  35 'S;  bromine,  80;  iodine,  127, — numbers  which, 
of  course,  also  represent  tlieir  relative  specific  gravities  in  the  state  of 
vapour. 

A  similar  gradation  is  observed  in  the  physical  state  and  colour  of  those 
three  which  are  well  loiown,  chlorine  being  a  yellow  gas,  bromine  a  red 
liquid,  boiling  at  145°  F.,  and  iodine  a  black  solid,  boiling  at  347°  F. 

Even  in  the  exceptions  which  occur  to  the  order  of  chemical  energy 
above  alluded  to,  the  same  progression  is  noticed  :  thus  fluorine  has  so 
little  attraction  for  oxygen  that  no  oxide  is  known ;  chlorine  has  less 
attraction  for  oxygen  than  bromine  (chloric  acid  being  less  stable  than 
bromic),  whilst  bromine  has  less  than  iodine,  which  is  said  to  be  capable 
even  of  uniting  directly  with  ozonised  oxygen  to  form  iodic  acid. 

The  compounds  of  these  elements  with  hydrogen  are  all  gases  distin- 
guished by  a  powerful  attraction  for  moisture  and  great  similarity  of 
odour. 

Their  potassium-salts  all  crystallise  in  the  same  (cubical)  form. 

The  fluoride  of  silver  is  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  water;  the  chloride 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  very  easily  in  ammonia  ;  the  bromide 
dissolves  with  some  difficulty  in  ammonia ;  and  the  iodide  is  insoluble. 


SULPHUE. 
S  =  32  parts  by  weight  =  1  volume  (at  1900°  F.) 
137.  Sulphur  is  remarkable  for  its  abuudant  occurrence  in  nature  in 
the  uncombined  state,  in  many  volcanic  districts.  It  is  also  found,  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  many  mineral  waters,  and  very  abundantly  in 
combination  with  metals,  forming  the  numerous  ores  known  as  sulphurets 
or  sul2Mdes,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  abundant — 

Iron  pyrites,  Bisulphide  of  iron,  FeS2 

Copper  pyrites,  Sulphide  of  iron  and  copper,  CuaS.FejSg 

Galena,  Sulphide  of  lead,  PhS 

Blende,  Sulphide  of  zinc,  ZnS 

Crude  antimony.  Sulphide  of  antimony,  Sb^Sg 

Cinnabar,  Sulphide  of  mercury,  HgS  . 

Sulphur  is  plentifully  distributed  also,  in  combination  with  oxygen  and 
a  metal,  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  are  : — 

Gypsum,  Sulphate  of  lime,  CaO.SO3.2H2O 

Heavy  spar.  Sulphate  of  baryta,  BaO.SOg 

Celestine,  Sulphate  of  strontia,  SrO.SOg 

Epsom  salts.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  MgO.SO3.7HjO 

Glauber's  salt,  Sulphate  of  soda,  Na-jO.SOa.lOHjO . 

In  plants,  sulphur  is  also  found  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  and  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  vegetable  albumen  (of  which  it  forms  about  1-5  per  cent.) 
present  in  the  sap.    It  is  also  contained  in  certain  of  the  essential  oils 
remarkable  for  their  peculiar  pungent  odour,  such  as — 
Essence  of  garlic,      C„Hj„S  . 
Essence  of  mustard,  C  Jl^NS . 

In  animals,  sulphur  occurs  as  sulphates,  as  a  constituent  of  albumen, 
fibrine,  and  caseine  (in  neither  of  which  does  it  exceed  2  per  cent.);  and 
in  bile,  one  of  the  products  from  which  (taurine,  CJ1,^0,S)  contains  25 
per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

For  our  supplies  of  sulphur  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  bicily,  where 
large  quantities  of  it  are  found  in  an  uncombined  state  m  beds  of  blue 
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clay.  Magnificent  crystalline  masses  of  sulijhate  of  strontia  are  often 
found  associated  with  it;  the  sulphur  itself  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
form  of  transparent  yellow  octahedra,  but  more  frequently  in  opaque 
amorphous  masses.  The  districts  in  which  sulphur  is  found  are  usually 
volcanic  and  those  which  border  the  Mediterranean  are  particularly  rich 
in  it.    Sulphur  has  also  been  found  in  Iceland  and  California. 

The  native  si\i])}im  being  commonly  distributed  in  veins  through  masses 
of  gypsum  and  celestine  has  to  be  separated  from  these  by  the  action  of 
heat.  _  "When  the  ores  contain  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  the  bulk 
of  It  IS  melted  out,  the  ore  being  thrown  into  rough  furnaces  or  cauldrons 
with  a  little  fuel,  and  smothered  up  with  earth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  com- 
bustion of  the  sulphur,  which  runs  down  in  the  liquid  state  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cauldron,  and  is  drawn  out  into  wooden  moulds.*  But  when  the  propor- 
tion of  sulphur  is  smaU,  the  ore  is  heated  so  as  to  convert  the  sulphur  into 
vapour  which  is  condensed  in  another  vessel.  The  operation  is  conducted 
m  bicily  m  rows  of  earthen  jars  (A,  fig.  195),  heated  in  a  long  furnace. 


Fig.  195.— Distillation  of  Sulphur, 
and  provided  With  short  lateral  pipes,  which  convey  the  sulphur  into 
similar  jars  (B)  standing  outside  the  furnace,  in  wliich  the  vapour  of  sul- 
phur condenses  in  the  liquid  state,  and  flows  out  into  pails  of  water.  The 
sulphur  obtained  by  this  process  is  imported  as  rough  sulphur,  and  con- 


Fig.  196.— Sulpliur  refinery. 

tains  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  earthy  impurities.  In  order  to  separate  tliese  it 
IS  redistilled,  in  this  country,  in  an  iron  retort  (A,  fig.  19C),  from  Xch 

theoS^S^eSo3^^■l^^iZ^^^^^^  -Uingthesulpmn.  out  of 
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the  vapour  is  conducted  into  a  large  brick  chamber  (B),  upon  the  sides  of 
which  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  pale  yellow  powder  {flowers  of  sul- 
phur, or  sublimed  sulphur).  When  the  operation  has  been  continued  for 
some  time,  the  walls  of  the  chamber  become  sufficiently  hot  to  melt  the 
sulphur,  which  is  allowed  to  collect,  and  afterwards  cast  in  wooden 
moulds,  forming  roll  sulphur  or  brimstone.  Distilled  suljihur  is  obtained 
by  allowing  the  vapour  to  pass  from  the  retort  into  a  small  receiving- 
vessel  (C)  cooled  by  water,  where  it  condenses  in  the  liquid  state :  this 
variety  of  sulphur  is  preferred  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  stated  hereafter. 


Sulphur  is  readily  distilled  on  a  small  scale  in  a  Florence  flask  (fig.  197),  anotlier 

flask  cut  off  at  the  neck  (see  p.  170)  being  employed 
as  a  receiver.  The  flask  cohtaining  the  sulphur 
should  be  supported  upon  a  thin  iron  wire  ti'iangle, 
and  heated  by  a  gauze-burner,  at  first  gently,  and 
afterwards  to  the  fuU  heat.  Flowers  of  sulphur 
wiU  at  first  condense  in  the  receiver,  and  will  be 
followed  by  distilled  sulphur  when  the  temperature 
increases.  A  slight  explosion  of  the  mixture  of 
sulphur  vapour  and  air  may  take  place  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  distillation.  An  ounce  of  sulphui- 
may  be  distilled  in  a  few  minutes. 


'Fig.  197.— Distillation  of 
sulphur. 


"We  are  by  no  means  entirely  dependent 
upon  Sicily  for  sulphur,  for  this  element  can 
be  easily  extracted  from  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  both  which  are  found 
abundantly  in  this  country. 

Iron  pyrites  forms  the  yellow  metallic-looking  substance  which  is  often 
met  with  in  masses  of  coal,  sometimes  in  distinct  cubical  crystals,  and 
which  is  to  be  picked  up  in  large  quantities  on  some  sea-beaches,  where  it 
occurs  in  rounded  nodules,  rusty  outside,  but  having  a  fine  radiated 
metallic  fracture.    When  this  mineral  is  strongly  heated,  it  gives  up  part 

of  its  sulphur :  at  a  very 
high  temperature  one 
haK  of  the  sulphiu?  may 
be  separp.ted — 

FeS,  =  FeS  -f  S , 

but  by  an  ordinary  fur- 
nace heat  only  about 
one-fourth  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  distillation 
of  iron  pyrites  is  some- 
times effficted  in  coni- 
cal fire-clay  vessels  (fig. 
198)  closed  at  the  wider 
end,  and  stopped  to- 
wards the  other  with  a 
perforated  plate,  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  sul- 
of  pyrites,  and  yields  14  lbs. 


Fig.  198.- 


-Furnace  for  distillation  of  sulphm- 
from  pyrites. 

Each  vessel  contains  100  lbs. 


phur  vapour, 
of  sulphur. 

The  sulphur  obtained  in  this  way  has  a  green  colour,  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  little  sulphide  of  iron  carried  over  meclianically  during  the 
distillation  :  in  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  melted  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
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when  the  sulphide  of  iron  subsides  :  the  upper  portion  of  the  mass  is  then 
iiu'ther  punned  by  distillation. 

SiUphur  may  also  be  obtained  from  copper  pyrites  (Cu  S  Fe  S  )  in  the 
process  of  roasting  the  ore,  previously  to  the  extraction  of  the  copper 
ihe  ore  is  heaped  up  into  a  pyramid,  the  base  of  which  is  about  30  feet 
square :  a  layer  of  powdered  ore  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  too 
rapid  access  of  air :  above  this  there  is  a  layer  of  brushwood    a  wooden 
chimney  is  placed  m  the  centre,  and  is  made  to  communicate  with  air 
passages  left  between  the  faggots  :  around  this  chimney  the  large  frao- 
ments  of  the  ore  are  piled  to  a  height  of  about  8  feet,  and  a  layer  of 
powdered  ore,  about  12  inches  deep,  is  strewn  over  the  whole     The  heao 
contains  about  2000  tons  of  pyrites,  and  wiU  yield  20  tons  of  sulphur 
ihe  fire  bemg  kindled  by  dropping  Kghted  faggots  down  the  chimnev' 
burns  very  slowly,  because  of  the  limited  access  of  air,  and  after  a  few 
days  sulphur  is  seen  to  exude  from  the  surface,  and  is  received  in  cavities 
made  for  the  purpose  in  different  parts  of  the  heap.    The  roastina  requires 
hve  or  SIX  months  for  its  completion.    In  this  operation  a  part  of  the 
sulphur  has  been  separated  by  the  mere  action  of  heat,  and  another  part 
has  been  displaced  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  has  converted  a  portion 
of  the  iron  into  an  oxide.    A  part  of  the  separated  sulphur  has  been  burnt 
the  rest  having  escaped  combustion  on  account  of  the  limited  access  of  air' 
The  sulphur  extracted  from  pyrites  is  generally  fomid  to  contain  a  little 
arsenic  which  is  frequently  associated  with  those  minerals.  Immense 
quantities  of  sulphur  are  consumed  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid,  gunpowder,  lucifer  matches,  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  and 
for  making  the  sulphurous  acid  employed  in  bleaching  processes 

Much  sulphur  has  recently  been  extracted  from  the  tanlc-waste  of  the 


138  Properties  of  sulp1iur.~hi  its  ordinary  forms  sulphur  has  a 
charactenstic  yellow  colour,  though  mUk  of  sulphur,  or  precSed  sul 
phur  (obtained  by  adding  an  acid  to  the  solutioi  of  Sulphur  i^  an^l^^^^^^^ 
IS  white.    It  suffers  electrical  disturbance  with  remarkabirfaciH  y  so 
that  when  powdered  in  a  dry  mortar  it  clings  to  it  with  great  pertlnSitv 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  sulphur  is  its  inflammSv 
due  to  Its  tendency  to  combine  with  oxygen'^at  a  molrateWev^^^^^ 

water  (Z6J   Jj.),  and  mflames  at  about  500°  F  b  f 

burnmg  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and  emitting  the 
well-known  suffocating  odour  of  sulphurous  acid 

The  changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  this 
element  under  the  influence  of  heat  are  very  extra- 
ordinary If  a  quantity  of  sulphur  be  introduced 
into  a  Florence  flask  and  subjected  to  a  graduaUy 
increasing  heat  (fig.  19!)),  it  is  soon  converted  into 
a  pale  yellow  limpid  liquid  (250°  F.),  the  coloui- 
of  which  becomes  gradually  brown  as  the  heat 
rises,  until,  at  about  350°  F.,  it  is  nearly  black  and 
opaque,  and  is  so  viscid,  that  the  flask  may  be 
inverted  without  spilling  it :  at  this  point  the 

temperature  of  the  sulphur  remains  stationary  for  a  time,  notwithstand- 
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ing  thab  it  is  still  over  the  flame,  showing  that  heat  is  becoming  latent  in 
converting  the  sulphur  into  the  new  modification.  On  continuing  the 
heat,  the  sulphur  once  more  becomes  hquid  (500°),  though  not  so  mobile 
as  at  first,  and  at  a  much  higher  temperature  (836°  F.)  it  boils,  and  is 
converted  into  a  brownish  red,  very  heavy  vapour  :  at  this  point  of  the 
experiment  an  explosion  of  the  mixture  of  sulphur  vapour  with  air 
often  takes  place.  The  flask  may  now  be  removed  from  the  flame,  and 
a  Uttle  of  thejsulphur  poured  into  a  vessel  of  water,  through  which 
it  will  descend  in  a  continuous  stream,  forming  a  soft  elastic  string  Like 
india-rubber :  the  portion  remaining  in  the  flask  -will  be  observed,  as 
it  cools,  to  pass  again  through  the  same  states,  becoming  viscid  at  350°, 
and  very  liquid  at  250°:  another  portion  may  now  be  poured  into  water, 
through  which  it  will  fall  in  isolated  drops,  sohdifying  into  yellow  brittle 
crystalline  buttons  of  ordinary  sulphur.  As  the  portion  of  sulphur  left 
in  the  flask  cools,  it  will  be  found  to  deposit  small  tufts  of  crystals,  and 
ultimately  to  solidify  altogether  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass. 

The  brown  ductile  t^ulj^hur,  when  kept  for  a  few  hours,  will  become  yel- 
low and  brittle,  passing,  in  great  measure,  spontaneouslj''  into  the  crystalline 
sulphur.  The  change  is  accelerated  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  the  heat  which  the  sulphur  was  found  to  absorb  at  350°  F. 
Both  these  varieties  of  sulphur  are  of  course  insoluble  in  water,  and  they 
are  not  dissolved  to  any  great  extent  by  alcohol  and  ether.  If  the  crystal- 
line variety  be  shaken  with  a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon,  it  rapidly  dis- 
solves, and  on  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  it  deposits 
beautiful  octahedral  crystals,  resembling  those  of  native  sulphur  (fig.  200). 
Ductile  sulphur,  however,  is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

When  flowers  of  sulphur  are  shaken  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  passes  into  solution,  the  remainder  consisting  of  the 
amorphous,  or  insoluble  sulphur.  Eoll  sulphur  dissolves  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  sometimes  entirely,  in  the  bisulphide,  and  distilled  sulphur 
is  always  easUy  soluble. 

The  soluble  and  insoluble  forms  of  sulphur  appear  to  represent  distinct 
chemical  varieties  of  the  element.  When  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen (H^S)  is  decomposed  by  the  galvanic  battery,  the  hydrogen,  as  would 
be  expected,  is  separated  at  the  negative  pole,  and  the  sulphur  at  the 
positive  pole  (p.  6).  The  sulphur,  therefore,  was  the  eledro-negatwe 
element  of  the  compound.  This  sulphur  is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon. When  an  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  con- 
taining more  than  one  equivalent  of  sulphur,  the  excess  of  the  latter  is 
precipitated,  and  is  then  also  found  to  be  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon ; 
for  it  played  an  electro-negative  part  towards  the  metal  with  which  it  was 
in  combination. 

When  sulphurous  acid  (SO^)  is  decomposed  by  the  battery,  the  sulphur 
is  separated  at  the  negative  pole,  showing  that  it  played  an  electro-positive 
part  in  the  sulphurous  acid.  This  electro-positive  sulphur  is  insoluble  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  sulphur  in  the  chloride  of  sulphur  (S.,CL)  also 
plays  an  electro-positive  part,  and  accordingly,  when  this  compound  is 
decomposed  by  water,  the  sulphur  wliich  separates  is  insoluble  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon.  The  existence  of  these  two  forms  of  sulphur  afibrds 
some  support  to  the  theory  of  the  dual  constitution  of  the  elements  noticed 
at  p.  52. 

The  electro-positive  sulphur  would  be  expected  to  manifest  a  greater 
attraction  for  oxygen  than  the  electro-negative  variety,  and  accordingly  it 
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s  found  to  be  far  more  easily  oxidised  by  nitric  acid.  Electro-positive  or 
nsoluble  su  phur  is  converted  into  electro-negative  or  soluble  sulphr^r  by 
the  action  of  a  moderate  heat,  itself  evolving  heat  during  the  process  of 
conversion.  When  melted  in  contact  with  sulphurous  acfd  ^ 
the  soluble  sulphur  IS  converted  externally  into  the  insoluble 
lorm. 

Crystalline  or  soluble  sulphur  is  capable  of  existin-  in 
two  distinct  forms.    The  natural  form  of  crystallised  ^sul- 
phur IS  the  octahedron  with  a  rhombic  base  (fic.  200)  and 
this  IS  the  usual  form  which  sulphur  assumes  when  crvstal- 
hsed  fi-om  its  solutions.    But  if  sulphur  be  melted  in  a 
covered  crucible,  allowed  to  cool  until  the  surface  has  con-  p- 
gealed,  and  the  remaining  liquid  portion  poured  out  after       ^'  ' 
piercing  the  crust  (with  two  holes,  one  for  admission  of  air),  the  crucible 
vnll  be  Imed  with  beautiful  needles,  which  are  oblique  prisms  (fig  201 

but  th  J        T  ^'""^''^  ^""^  transparent,  when  freshV  made 

but  they  soon  become  opaque  yellow;  and  although  they  retain  their 
prismatic  appearance,  they  have  now  changed  into  minute 
rhombic  octahedra,  the  change  being  attended  with  evolu- 

sulnhi  ,  hf  "  ''y^'^^  «f  °°t-l^^dral 

aW  Uno  fT"^  '^''^         *°  ^  temperature  of 

about  260  F.  (m  a  boihng  saturated  solution  of  common 
salt,  for  example),  it  becomes  opaque,  in  consequence  of 
the  mas?  ^  ''''  prismatic  crystals  in 

The  difference  between  these  two  forms  of  crystalline 
sulphur  extends  to  their  fusing-points  and  specific  graves 

Siforne  olU;  m^^"^'^  '''''''  ^--g  1-98^  and 

study,  as  helpinrtoXidlT  P««"lf  "ties  of  sulphur  deserve  carefu 
of  glL,  irotll^Ltr^^^^^^^^  -  the  structure 

sphirlaTgrS^^^^^^^^  structure,  but  consist  of 

Hot  oil  of%urpentineT8sotes  i  ?if  f 

allowed  to  stand,  the  crZls  wS       ^r^^"^"^  '1^^  ^'^^^'^^^'^ 
hot,  have  theprismatic  C  Si  it  cooirot'l."^^  ^« 
The  following  table  exhibits  tt^hL^^^^^ 

Sp.  gr.      Fusing  point. 

239° 


Fig.  201. 


Octahedral  .  . 
Electro-negativo 

Prismatic    .  . 

Ductile   .    .  . 
Amorphous  . 
Electro-positive 


2-0.'5 


1'96 


248° 

Becomes 
octalieiiral. 


Soluble  in  bisulphide  of 

ciirbon. 
Soluble  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon. 

Insoluble  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon. 
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The  octaliedral  is  by  far  the  most  stable  of  the  three,  and  is  the  ultimate 
condition  which  the  others  assume. 

Other  varieties  of  sulphur,  such  as  a  black  and  a  red  modification,  have 
been  described,  but  they  are  of  miaor  importance. 

Sulphur  is  capable  of  entering  into  direct  combination  with  several  other 
elements.  It  unites  with  chlorine  and  with  some  of  the  metals,  if  finely 
divided,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  it  is  capable  of  combining 
at  a  high  temperature  with  all  the  non-metals  except  nitrogen,  and  with 
nearly  all  the  metals. 


If  a  mixtm-e  of  2  parts  of  copper  filings  and  1  part  of  sulphur,  or  of  equal  weiglits  of 
iron  filings  and  sulphur,  be  heated  in  a  Florence  flask  or  a  test-tube,  the  combination 
will  be  attended  with  vivid  combustion. 

The  so-called  Lemery's  volcano  was  made  by  mixing  iron  filtugs  with  two-thirds  of 
their  weight  of  powdered  sulphur,  and  burying  several  pounds  of  the  moist  mixture 
in  the  earth,  when  the  heat  evolved  by  the  rusting  of  part  of  the  iron  provoked  the 
energetic  combination  of  the  remaiuder  with  the  sulphur,  and  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  much  steam.* 

Several  metals  may  be  made  to  burn  in  sulphur  vapour,  as  in  oxygen,  by  heating 
the  sulphur  in  a  Florence  flask,  with  a  gauze  burner,  so 
as  to  keep  the  flask  constantly  filled  with  the  bro^vn 
vapour.  Potassium  and  sodium,  introduced  in  deflagrat- 
ing spoons,  take  fire  spontaneously  in  the  vapour  (fig. 
202). 

A  coil  of  copper  wire  glows  vividly  in  sulphur  vapour, 
and  becomes  converted  into  a  brittle  mass  of  sulphide  of 
copper. 


Sulphur  dissolves,  though  slowly,  in  boihng 
concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  being 
oxidised  by  the  former  into  sulphuric,  and  by 
the  latter  into  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  far  more 
rapidly  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash.  The 
alkalies  dissolve  sulphur  when  heated,  yielding 
yellow  or  red  solutions  which  contain  hyposulphites  of  the  alkalies  and 
sulpirides  of  their  metals. 

There  is  a  very  general  resemblance  in  composition  between  the  com- 
pounds of  sulphur  and  those  of  oxygen  with  the  same  elements. 


Fig.  202. 


139.  Influence  of  temperature  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  and 
vapours. — The  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  or  vapour  being  defined  as  its 
weight  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  dry  and  pure  air  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure,  it  might  be  supposed  that  so  long  as  the 
temperatures  were  equal,  their  actual  thermometric  value  would  not  influ- 
ence the  specific  gravity.  Indeed,  with  those  gases  and  vapours  which 
are  condensible  with  difficulty,  this  is  actually  the  case,  Thus,  if  equal 
volumes  of  oxygen  and  air  be  weighed,  either  at  a  low  or  a  high  tempera- 
ture, provided  their  temperatures  are  the  same,  then-  weights  yvill  always 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  1"1057  :  1. 

But  with  many  vapours  it  is  found  that  if  they  be  weiglied  at  tempera- 
tures too  nearly  approaching  to  their  condensing  points,^  their  specific 
gravities  are  much  higher  than  they  are  found  to  be  at  higher  tempera- 

*  A  mixture  of  60  parts  of  fine  irou  filings,  2  of  sal-ammouiac,  aud  1  of  sulphur  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  is  very  useful  for  making  the  joints  of  u-on  tubes  air-tight,  for 
it  sets  mto  a  hard  ceinont,  the  iron  combining  with  the  sulplmr. 
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tures.  Sulphur  affords  a  very  well-marked  instance  of  this.  It  boils  at 
836°  F.,  and  if  its  vapour  be  weighed  at  a  temperature  of  900°  F.,  it  is 
found  to  weigh  6-617  times  as  much  as  an  equal  volume  of  air  at  900°  F., 
so  that  it  is  96  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  or  1  atom  of  sulphur  would 
occupy  ^  vol.  But  if  the  vapour  of  sulphur  be  weighed  at  1900°  F.,  ib 
is  found  to  Aveigh  only  2 -23  times  as  much  as  an  equal  volume  of  air  at 
the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  so  that  it  is  only  32  times  as  heavy 
as  hydrogen,  and  one  atom  of  sulphur  occupies  one  volume. 


Hydrosulphuric  Acid. 
HjS  =  34  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols. 

140.  SulpTiuretted  hydrogen,  or  hydrosulphuric  acid,  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  some  mineral  waters,  as  at  Harrowgate.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  gases  emanating  from  volcanoes,  sometimes  amounting 
to  one-fourth  of  their  volume.  It  is  a  product  of  the  putrefaction  of 
organic  substances  containing  sulphur,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
sickening  smell  of  drains,  &c.  Eggs,  which  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  sulphur,  evolve  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  change,  and  hence  the  association  between  this  gas  and  the  "  smell  of 
rotten  eggs."  The  same  smell  is  observed  when  a  kettle  boils  over  upon 
a  coke  or  coal  fire,  the  hydrogen  liberated  from  the  water  combining  with 
the  sulphur  present  in  the  fuel, 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  also  found  among  the  products  of  destructive 
distillation  of  organic  substances  containing  sulphur ;  it  was  mentioned 
among  the  products  from  coal,  in  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  combined 
with  the  ammonia  formed  at  the  same  time,  producing  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia. 

It  may  be  produced,  though  not  in  large  quantity,  by  the  direct  union 
of  hydrogen  with  sulphur  vapour  at  a  high  temperature,  or  by  passing  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  vapour  and  steam  through  a  tube  fiUed  with  red-hot 
]iumice  stone  (the  latter  encouraging  the  action  by  its  porosity).  Hydro- 
sulphuric acid  is  more  readily  formed  by  heating  a  damp  mixture  of  sul- 
phur and  wood  charcoal,  and  may  be  obtained  in  large  quantity  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  sulphiu:  and  tallow,  the  latter  furnishing 
the  hydrogen. 

_  Preparation  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.— Ear  in  the  laboratory,  where 
It  IS  very  largely  employed  in  testing  for  and  separating  metals,  hydro- 
sulphuric acid  IS  generally  prepared  by  decomposing  sulphide  of  iron  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid — 

FeS  +  Hp.SO,  =  II^S  -f  FeO.SO,. 

^"'P'''''^  Hydrosulphuric  Sulplinte'df 

01  iron  •  - 


acid.  lion. 


To  obtain  snlphide  of  iron,  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  iron  filings  with  2  parts  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  is  thrown,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  into  an  earthen  crucible 
(A,  fig.  203),  heated  to  redness  in  a  charcoal  fire,  the  crucible  being  covered  after 
each  portion  has  been  added.  The  iron  and  sulphur  combine  with  combustion  and 
wlien  the  whole  of  the  mixture  has  been  introduced,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  'cool 
the  mass  of  sulphide  of  iron  broken  out,  and  a  few  fragments  of  it  are  introduced 
into  a  bottle  (fig.  204)  provided  wth  a  funnel  tube  for  the  addition  of  the  acid  and 
ft  bent  tube  for  conducting  the  gas  through  a  small  muuitily  of  water,  to  remove  anv 
spla-shes  of  sulphate  of  iron.  From  the  second  bottle  the  gas  is  conducted  by  a  gl'i.ss 
tube  with  a  caoutchouc  joint,  either  down  into  a  gas-bottle,  or  into  water  or  aiiv 
other  liquid  upon  which  the  gas  is  intended  to  net.    The  fragments  of  sulphide  of 
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iron  should  be  covered  witli  enough,  water  to  fill  the  gas-bottle  to  about  one-third, 
and  sti'ong  sulphuric  acid  added  by  degrees  through  the  funnel,  the  bottle  being 

shaken,  until  ell'ervescence  is 
observed.  An  excess  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  stops  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  by  precipitating  a 
quantity  of  white  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  iron,  wliich  coats 
the  sulphide  and  defends  it  from 
the  action  of  the  acid.  When 
no  more  gas  is  required,  the 
acid  liquid  should  be  at  once 
poured  away,  leaving  the  frag- 
ments of  sulphide  of  iron  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  for  a  fresh 
operation.  The  liquid,  if  set 
aside,  will  deposit  beautiful  green 
crystals  of  copperas  or  sulphate 
of  iron  (FeO.SO3.7H.jO). 

Since  the  sulphide  of  iron  pre- 
pared as  above  generally  contains 
a  little  metallic  iron,  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen   is  mixed 
with  free  hydrogen,  which  does 
not  generally  mtertere  witii  irs  uses,    lue  pure  gas  may  be  prepared  by  heating  sul- 
phide of  antimony  (crude  antimony)  in  a  flask  with  hydrochloric  acid — 
Sb-jSg   +    6HC1   =    3H„S    -t-    2SbCl3 . 
If  hydrochloric  acid  be  diluted  with  more  than  6  molecules  of  water,  it  is  not 

capable  of  decomposing  the  sulphide  of  antimony; 
hence,  when  the  sulphide  is  heated  with  an  acid  some- 
what stronger  than  this,  the  subsequent  addition  of 
water  reprecipitates  the  sulphide  of  antimony  with 
the  orange  colour  which  it  always  presents  when  pre- 
cipitated. 

Properties  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. — This 
gas  is  at  once  distinguislaed  from  all  others  by 
its  disgusting  odom'.  It  is  one-fifth  hea'vder 
than  air  (sp.  gr.  1-1 9 12).  Its  gaseous  state  is 
not  permanent,  but  a  pressure  of  17  atmo- 
spheres is  required  "to  reduce  it  to  a  colourless 
liquid,  which  congeals  to  a  transparent  solid  at  -  122°  F.  Water  absorbs 
about  three  times  its  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  the  ordinary 
temperature ;  both  the  gas  and  its  solution  are  feebly  acid  to  blue  litmus 
paper.  The  gas  is  very  combustible,  burning  with  a  blue  flame  like  that 
of  sulphur,  and  yielding,  as  the  chief  products,  water  and  sulphurous 
acid — 

H,S  -h  =  H,0  -f  SO,; 
a  little  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (H„O.SO.j)  is  also  formed,  and  unless 
the  supply  of  air  is  very  good,  some  of  the  sulphur  will  be  separated; 
thus,  if  a  taper  be  applied  to  a  bottle  filled  with  sulphuretted  hydi'ogen, 
a  good  deal  of  sulphur  will  be  deposited  itpon  the  sides.  This  combusti- 
bility of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  those 
processes  of  chemical  manufacture  in  which  this  gas  is  evolved  (as  in  the 
preparation  of  ammoniacal  salts  from  gas  liquors),  enabling  it  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  furnace  instead  of  becoming  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  gas  causes  fainting  when  inhaled  in  large  quantity,  and  ap- 
pears much  to  depress  the  vital  energy  when  breathed  for  any  length  of 
time  even  in  a  diluted  state. 

Wlien  dissolved  in  water,  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  slowly  acted  upon  by 


Fig.  203. 


Fig.  204.— Preparation  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid. 
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the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  converts  its  hydrogen  into  water,  and  causes 
a  white  deposit  of  (electro-negative  or  soluble)  sulphur. 

This  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  this  indispensable  chemical  in  the  labor- 
atory, since  the  solution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  so  soon  rendered  useless.  To 
obviate  it  as  far  as  possible,  the  solution  should  be  made  either  with  boiled  water  (free 
from  dissolved  air),  or  with  water  which  has  already  been  ouce  charged  with  the  gas 
and  spoilt  by  keeping,  for  all  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  this  water  will  have  been  con- 
sumed by  the  former  portion  of  gas.  The  gas  should  be  passed  through  the  water 
until,  on  closing  the  bottle  with  the  hand  and  shaking  violently,  the  pressure  is 
found  to  act  outwards,  showing  the  water  to  be  saturated  with  the  gas.  By  closing 
the  bottle  \vith  a  greased  stopper,  and  inverting  it,  the  solution  may  be  preserved 
for  some  weeks,  even  though  occasionally  opened  for  use. 

In  preparing  the  solution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  gas 
always  escapes  absorption.  To  prevent  this  from  becoming  a  nuisance,  the  bottle 
containing  the  water  to  be  charged  with  gas  may  be  covered  with  an  air-tight 
caoutchouc  cap  having  two  tubes,  through  one  of  which  passes  the  glass  tube  con- 
veying the  gas  down  into  the  water,  and  through  the  other,  a  tube  conducting  the 
excess  of  gas  either  into  a  gas-burner,  where  it  may  be  consumed,  or  into  a  solution  of 
ammonia  which  will  absorb  it,  forming  the  veiy  useful  hydros ulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  hydrogen  of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  oxidised  immediately  by 
nitrous  acid  (ISTnOj),  the  sulphur  being  separated,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  nitrite  of  ammonia  produced — 

+  6H,S  =  +  3H,0  +  S„. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  also  oxidises  the  hydrogen  and  a  part  of  the 
sulphur,  sulphate  of  ammonia  (SNHj.HjO.SOJ  being  found  in  the  solu- 
tion, and  a  pasty  mass  of  sulphur  separated.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  at  once  appropriate  its  hydrogen  and  separate  the  sulphur. 

In  its  action  upon  the  metals  and  their  oxides,  hydrosulphuric  acid  re- 
sembles hydrochloric  and  the  other  hydrogen-acids.  Many  of  the  metals 
displace  the  hydrogen  and  form  metallic  sulphides.  This  usually  requires 
the  assistance  of  heat,  but  mercury  and  silver  act  upon  the  gas  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  Thus,  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  collected  over 
mercury,  the  surface  of  the  latter  becomes  coated  with  a  black  film  of 
sulphide  of  mercury ;  H^S  -f  Hg„  =  B..^  +  Hg^S.  In  a  similar  way  the 
surface  of  silver  is  slowly  tarnished  when  exposed  to  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, its  surface  being  covered  with  a  black  film  of  sulphide  of  silver.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  silver  plate  is  so  easily  blackened  hj  the  air  of 
towns,  which  is  contaminated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  An  egg  spoon 
is  always  blackened  by  the  sulphur  from  the  egg.  Silver  coins  kept  in  the 
pocket  with  lucifer  matches  are  blackened,  from  the  formation  of  a  little 
sulphide  of  silver.  The  original  brightness  of  the  coin  may  be  restored 
by  rubbing  it  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  dissolves 
the  sulphide  of  silver.  Friction  with  strong  ammonia  will  also  remove 
tlie  tarnish,  and  its  application  is  safer  than  that  of  the  poisonous  cyanide. 

When  heated  in  the  gas,  several  metals  displace  the  hydrogen  from  it. 
Thus,  potassium  acts  upon  it  in  a  corresponding  manner  to  that  in  which 
it  acts  upon  water — 

H,0  -1-  K  =  KHO  +  H 
H^S  -f  K  =  KHS  -1-  H, 

forming  lujdroifulphatc  of  potassium  (KHS). 

Tin  removes  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  from  hydrosulphuric  acid  at  a 
moderate  heat ;  Sn  -I-        =  11^  -f  SnS. 

When  hydrosulphuric  acid  acts  upon  a  metallic  oxide,  it  generally  con- 
verts it  into  a  sulphide  corresponding  to  the  oxide,  whilst  the  hydrogen 
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and  oxygen  unite  to  form  water.  Oxide  of  lead  in  contact  with  the  gas 
yields  black  sulphide  of  lead  and  water ;  PbO  +  H.,S  =  PbS  +  H^O. 
Even  if  the  oxide  of  lead  be  combined  witli  an  acid,  the  same  change  is 
produced  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  hence  paper  impregnated  with  a 
salt  of  lead  is  used  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  this  gas.  Thus,  if  paper 
be  spotted  wtih  a  solution  of  nitrate  (or  acetate)  of  lead,  it  will  indicate 
the  presence  of  even  minute  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydi'ogen  (in 
impure  coal-gas,  for  example)  by  the  brown  colour  imparted  to  the  spots, 
the  nitrate  of  lead  being  decomposed  by  the  hydrosulphuric  acid — 

Th(NO.^\  (mrateoflead)  +  H^S  =  21i]<! 0 ^  (Nitric  acid)  +  PbS. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  paints  containing  white  lead  (carbonate  of 
lead)  are  darkened  by  exposure  to  the  air  of  towns.  Cards  glazed  with 
white  lead,  and  engravings  on  jjaper  whitened  with  that  substance,  suffer 
a  similar  change.  Paintings,  whether  in  oil  or  water-colours,  in  which 
lead  is  an  ingredient,  are  also  injured  by  air  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  interesting  observation  has  recently  been  made  that  such 
colours,  damaged  by  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead,  are  restored  by  the 
continued  action  of  light  and  air,  the  black  sulphide  of  lead  becoming 
oxidised  and  converted  into  the  white  sulphate  of  lead,  PbS  +  0^  = 
PbO.SOj.  In  the  dark  this  restoration  does  not  take  place,  so  that  it  is 
often  a  mistake  to  screen  pictures  from  the  light  by  a  curtain. 

The  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  the  chlorides  and  other  haloid 
salts  of  the  metals  generally  resembles  its  action  upon  the  oxides  of  the 
same  metals. 

Most  of  the  sulphides  of  the  metals,  like  the  corresponding  oxides,  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  many  of  the  sulphides  are  also  insoluble  in  diluted 
acids  and  in  alkalies,  so  that  when  hydrosuljjhuric  acid  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  solutions  of  metals,  it  mil  often  precipitate  the  metal  in 
the  form  of  a  sulphide  having  some  characteristic  colour  or  other  property 
by  which  the  metal  may  be  identified. 

Any  solution  of  lead  will  give  a  black  precijjitate  with  solution  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  the  sulphide  of  lead  being  insoluble  in  diluted  acids  and  in  alkalies. 

A  solution  of  antimony  (tartar-emetic,  for  example,  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potash)  mixed  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  an  ora9i(/«-coloured  preci- 
pitate (Sb2S3)  on  adding  hydrosulphuric  acid  ;  but  if  another  portion  be  mixed  with 
an  excess  of  potash  before  adding  the  hydrosulphuric  acid,  there  will  be  no  precipi- 
tate, for  the  sulphide  of  antimony  is  soluble  in  alkalies. 

Chloride  of  cadmium  gives  a  brilliant  yellow  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  cadmium  on 
adding  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  yields  a  white  precipitate  of  sulpliide  of  ziuc  (ZnS),  but  if  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  be  previously  added,  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  sulphide  of  zinc 
being  soluble  in  acids.  Ou  neuti-alising  the  hydrochloric  acid  with  ammonia,  the 
sulphide  of  zinc  is  at  once  precipitated. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  a  solution  containing  cadmium  and  zinc,  the  metals  may  be 
separated  by  acidifying  the  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  excess  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  only.  On  filtering 
the  solution,  and  adding  ammonia,  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is  precipitated. 

Sulphur-adds  and  sulphur-hases. — Those  sulphides  which  are  soluble 
in  the  alkalies  are  often  designated  sulphur-acids,  whilst  the  sulphides  of 
the  alkali-metals  are  sulphur-bases.  These  two  classes  of  sulphides  com- 
bine to  form  sulphur-salts  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxj'gen-salts  of 
the  same  metals.  Thus,  there  have  been  crystallised,  the  salts — 
Sulphostannate  of  (sulphide  of)  sodium,  SNa-oS-SnS, 
Sulphantimoniate       „  „  3NaoS.Sb„S., 

Sulpharseniate  „  „  SNajS.AsjS,. 
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The  siilphostanuic  (SnS._,),  sulphantimonic  (Sb^Bg),  and  sulpliarsenic 
(As„Sj)  acids  respectively,  correspouding  to  stannic  (SnOs),  antimonic 
(SbjOj),  and  arsenic  (As^Oj)  acids. 

Tlie  action  of  air  upon  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  is  often  turned  to 
account  in  chemical  manufactures.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  the 
sulphides  of  those  metals  which  form  alkaline  oxides  (such  as  sodium  and 
calcium),  when  exjjosed  to  the  air  in  the  jiresence  of  water,  yield  first, 
mixtures  of  the  oxide  and  bisulphide,  2Na2S  +  O  =  Na„0  +  Na^S^; 
and  afterwards  the  hyposulphite,  Na^Sj  +  O3  =lSa.^.f).^.  This  change  is 
sometimes  turned  to  account  for  the  manufacture  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

"When  the  metal  forms  a  less  powerful  base  witb  oxygen,  the  sulphide 
is  often  converted  into  sulphate  by  exposure  to  moist  air;  thus,  CuS  + 
O4  =  CuO.SOj,  which  is  taken  advantage  of  for  the  separation  of  copper 
from  tin  ores. 

The  black  sulphide  of  ii'on  (FeS),  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  becomes 
converted  into  red  peroxide  of  iron,  with  separation  of  sulphiu' — 

2FeS  +  0.3  =  FePg  +  , 

a  change  which,  enables  the  gas  manufacturer  to  revive,  by  the  action  of 
air,  the  peroxide  of  iron  employed  for  removing  the  sulphuretted  hydi'ogen 
from  coal-gas. 

When  roasted  in  air  at  a  high  temperature,  the  sulphides  correspond- 
ing to  the  more  powerful  bases  are  converted  into  sulphates ;  thus 
ZnS  4-  O4  =  ZnO.SOg,  which  explains  the  production  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  by  roasting  blende.  But  in  most  cases  part  of  the  sulphur  is  con- 
verted into  sulphurous  acid  at  the  same  time.  Subsulphide  of  copper, 
for  instance,  is  partly  converted  into  oxide  of  copper  by  roasting,  CugS  -f- 
0^  =  2CuO  -f-  SOj,  a  change  of  great  importance  in  the  extraction  of 
copper  from  its  ores. 

141.  Permlplvidc  of  hydrogen. — Tlie  composition  of  this  substance  is  not  yet  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  The  similarity  of  its  chemical  iiroperties  to  those  of  binoxide 
of  hydrogen  prompts  the  wish  that  its  formula  may  be  HoS^.  Some  analyses,  how- 
ever, seem  to  lead  to  the  formula  HjSj,  but  since  the  persulphide  is  a  liquid  capable 
of  dissolving  free  sulphur,  which  is  not  easily  separated  from  it,  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  detennining  the  exact  proportion  of  this  element  with  which  the  hydrogen 
is  combined. 

When  equal  weights  of  slaked  lime  and  sulphur  are  boiled  with  water,  an  orange- 
coloured  liquid  is  formed,  which  contains  hyposulphite  of  lime,  bisulphide  of  calcium, 
and  pentasulphide  of  calcium  (CaSJ — 

3CaO  +  S„  =  CaSjOj  (Hyposulphite  of  lime)  +  2CaS2  (Bisulphide  of  calcium). 
When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  filtered  solution,  an  abundant  precipitation 
of  sulphur  occurs,  and  much  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  evolved — 
CaSs  -f-  2HC1  =  CaCls  +  H„S  -t-  S  . 
But  if  the  solution  be  poured  by  degrees  into  a  slightly  waim  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  and  constantly  stirred,  a  yellow  heavy  oily 
liquid  collects  at  the  bottom,  which  is  the  persiilphide  of  hydrogen — 

CaSa  +  2HC1  =  HjSj  (?)  +  CaCla . 
The  acid  having  been  kept  in  excess,  the  persulphide  has  been  preserved  from  the 
decomposition  which  it  sulfcred  in  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  solution  in  the 
former  experiment.  For  the  persulphide  of  hydrogen  very  closely  resembles  the  per- 
oxide in  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  decomposed  into  hydrosulphuric  acid  and 
sulphur  ;  it  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  even  in  sealed  tubes,  and  the  hydro- 
sulphuric acid  then  bccomc^s  liquefied  by  its  own  pressure.  Most  of  the  substances 
the  contact  of  which  jiroiiiotes  the  decomposition  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  have 
the  same  effect  upon  the  persulphide.  Ihis  compound  has  a  peculiar  odour,  which 
affects  the  eyes ;  of  course,  its  vapoiu-  is  mixed  with  that  of  hydrosulphuric  acid 
resulting  from  its  decomposition. 
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Oxides  op  Sulphuk. 

142.  Only  two  compounds  of  sulphur  with  oxygen  have  been  obtained 
in  the  separate  state,  viz.,  sulphurom  acid  (SO^)  and  sulphuric  acid  (SO3). 

SuLPHUEOus  Acid. 

SO3  =  64  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols. 

143.  In  nature,  sulphurous  acid  is  but  rarely  met  with ;  it  exists  in  the 
gases  issuing  from  volcanoes.  Although  constantly  discharged  into  the 
air  of  towns  by  the  combustion  of  coal  (containing  sulphur),  it  is  so  easily 
oxidised  and  converted  into  sulphurc  acid,  that  no  considerable  quantity 
is  ever  found  in  the  atmosphere.  Sulphurous  acid  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  the  sole  product  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  dry  air  and 
oxygen,  but  it  is  generally  prepared  for  chemical  purposes  by  removing 
part  of  the  oxygen  from  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  easily  effected  by  heating 
it  with  metallic  copper — 

2(H.,0.S0,)   +  Cu    =   CuO.SO^  +    mjd   +  SO,. 

^^"''"'acia"'*'^'""''  Svilphate  of  copper. 

300  grains  of  copper  clippings  are  heated  in  a  Florence  flask  with  4  oz.  (measured) 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  gas  being  conducted  by  a  bent  tube  down  to  the  bottom 
of  a  dry  bottle  closed  with  a  perforated  card  (see  fig.  177,  p.  154).  Some  time  will 
elapse  before  the  gas  is  evolved,  for  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  copper  only  at  a  high 
temperature  ;  but  when  the  evolution  of  gas  fairly  commences,  it  will  proceed  very 
rapidly,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  ilame  from  under  the  flaslc  The 
gas  will  contain  a  little  suspended  vapour  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  renders  it  turbid. 

When  the  operation  is  finished,  and  the  flask  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  grey  crystalline  powder  at  the  bottom  of  a  brown  liquid.  The 
latter  is  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  employed,  and  retains  very  little  copper,  since 
sulphate  of  copper  is  insoluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  liquid  be  poured  ofi', 
and  the  flask  tilled  up  with  water,  and  set  aside  for  some  time,  the  crystalline  powder 
will  dissolve,  forming  a  blue  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  yielding  that  salt  in  fine 
])rismatic  crystals  by  evaporation  and  cooling.  The  dark  powder  remaining 
undissolved  after  extracting  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  consists  chiefly  of 
sulphide  of  copper,  the  production  of  which  is  interesting,  as  showing  how  far  the 
deoxidising  effect  of  the  copper  may  be  carried  in  this  experiment. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  a  very  heavy  (sp.  gr.  2-25),  colourless  gas,  characterised 
by  its  odour  of  burning  brimstone.  It  condenses  to  a  clear  liquid  at  0°  F. 
(the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt)  even  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  air,  and  has  been  frozen  to  a  colourless  crystalline  solid  at  -  105°  F. 

The  liquefaction  of  the  gas  is  easily  exhibited  by  passing  it  down  to  the  bottom  of 
a  tube  (A,  fig.  205)  closed  at  one  end,  and  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of  pounded 

ice  with  half  its  weight  of  salt.  The  tube  should  have 
been  previously  drawn  out  to  a  narrow  neck  at  B, 
which  may  afterwards  be  sealed  by  the  blowpipe,  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  being  still  surrounded  by  the 
freezing-mixture,  since  the  liquid  suljjhurous  acid 
boils  at  14"  F.  The  tube  need  not  be  veiy  strong, 
for  at  the  ordinary  temperature  the  vapour  of  sulphurous 
acid  exerts  a  pressure  of  only  2-5  atmospheres.  Liquid 
fiulpliurous  acid  is  a  convenient  agent  for  producing  (by 
it^  rapid  evaporation)  the  low  temperature  (-39°  F.) 
required  to  effect  the  solidification  of  mercury.  A 
small  globule  of  this  metal  may  readily  be  frozen  by 
dropping  some  liquid  sulphurous  acid  ujion  it  in  a 
watdi-glass  placed  in  a  strong  draught  of  air.  The 
tube  containing  the  sulphurous  acid  should  be  held  in 
a  woollen  cloth  or  glove.  The  attractive  experiment 
Fig  205  of  freezing  water  in  a  red-hot  crucible  may  also  be 

made  witli  the  liquid  acid.    A  platinum  crucible 
being  heated  to  redness,  and  some  liquid  sulphurous  acid  poured  mto  it,  the  liquid 
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becomes  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  prevents  its 
contact  with  tlie  metal  (assumus  the  spheroidal  state),  and  its  temperature  is  reduced 
by  its  own  evaporation  to  so  low  a  degree  that  a  few  drops  of  water  allowed  to  flow 
into  it  will  at  once  become  converted  into  ice. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  very  easily  absorbed  by  water,  as  may  be  sbown 
by  pouring  a  little  water  into  a  bottle  of  tlie  gas,  closing  the  bottle  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  shaking  it  violently  (see  fig.  165,  p.  146), 
Avhen  the  diminished  pressure  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  gas  will  cause 
the  bottle  to  be  sustained  against  the  hand  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  Water  absorbs  43-5  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.  If  the  solution  be  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  a 
crystalUsed  hydrate  of  sulphurous  acid  is  obtained,  the  composition  of 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  accurately  settled.  When  the  solution  of 
sulphiu'ous  acid  is  kept  for  some  time  in  a  bottle  containing  air,  its  smell 
gradually  disappears,  the  acid  absorbing  oxygen  and  becoming  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphurous  acid,  like  carbonic  acid,  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the 
power  of  extinguishing  flame.  A  taper  is  at  once  extinguished  in  a 
bottle  of  the  gas,  even  when  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  air. 
One  of  the  best  methods  of  extinguishing  burning  soot  in  a  chimney 
consists  in  passing  up  sulphurous  acid  by  burning  a  few  ounces  of 
sulphur  in  a  pan  placed  over  the  fire. 

The  principal  uses  of  sulphurous  acid  depend  upon  its  property  of 
bleaching  many  animal  and  vegetable  colouring  matters.  Although  a 
far  less  powerful  bleaching  agent  than  chlorine,  it  is  preferred  for  bleach- 
ing silk,  straw,  wool,  sponge,  isinglass,  baskets,  &c.,  which  would  be 
injured  by  the  great  chemical  energy  of  chlorine.  The  articles  to  be 
bleached  are  moistened  with  water  and  suspended  in  a  chamber  in  which 
sulphurous  acid  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur.  The  colour- 
ing matters  do  not  appear  in  general  to  be  decomposed  by  the  acid,  but 
rather  to  form  colourless  combinations  with  it,  for  in  course  of  time, 
the  original  colour  often  reappears,  as  is  seen  in  straw,  flannel,  &c.,  which 
become  yellow  from  age,  the  sulphurous  acid  probably  being  oxidised 
into  sulphuric  acid.  Stains  of  fruit  and  port  wine  on  linen  are  con- 
veniently removed  by  solution  of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  red  solution  obtained  by  boiling  a  few  chips  of  logwood  with  river  water  (dis- 
tilled water  does  not  give  so  fine  a  colour),  serves  to  illustrate  the  bleaching  proper- 
ties of  sulphurous  acid.  A  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  the  acid  will  at  once  change 
the  red  colour  of  the  solution  to  a  light  yellow,  but  that  the  colouring  power  is  sus- 
pended and  not  destroyed,  may  be  shown  by  dividing  the  yellow  liquid  into  two 
parts,  and  adding  to  them,  respectively,  potash  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which 
will  restore  the  colour  in  a  modified  form.  To  contrast 
this  with  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  colouring 
matter,  a  little  sulphurous  acid  may  be  added  to  a  weak 
solution  of  the  permanganate  of  potash,  when  the  splendid 
red  .solution  at  orioe  becomes  perfectly  colourless,  and 
neither  acid  nor  alkali  can  effect  its  restoration;  for  in  this 
case  the  red  permanganic  acid  (Mn^Oy),  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  permanganate  of  potash,  is  reduced  to  the  state  of 
protoxide  of  manganese. 

If  a  bimch  of  damp  coloured  flowers  be  suspended  in  a 
bell-jar  over  a  crucible  containing  a  little  burning  sulphur 
(fig.  206),  many  of  tlu;  flowers  will  be  completely  bleached 
by  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  by  plunging  tliem  afterwards 
into  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia,  their  colours 
may  be  partly  restored  with  some  very  curious  modifications. 

Another  very  useful  property  of  sulphurous  acid  is  that  of  arresting 
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fermentation  (or  putrefaction),  apparently  by  killing  the  vegetable  or 
animal  growth  which  is  the  cause  of  the  fermentation.  This  is  commonly 
designated  the  antdseptic  property  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  is  turned  to 

account  when  casks  for  wine  or  beer 
are  sulj^htired  in  order  to  prevent  the 
action  of  any  substance  contained  in  the 
pores  of  the  wood,  and  capable  of  ex- 
citing fermentation,  upon  the  fresh  liquor 
to  be  introduced.  If  a  little  solution  of 
sugar  be  fermented  with  yeast  in  a  iiask 
provided  with  a  funnel  tube  (fig.  207), 
a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  poured  in 
through  the  latter  Avill  at  once  arrest  the  fer- 
mentation. The  salts  of  sulphurous  acid 
Fig.  207.  (sulphites)  are  also  occasionally  used  to 

arrest  fermentation,  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  for  instance.  Clothes  are  sometimes  fumigated  with  sulphurous 
acid  to  destroy  vermin,  and  the  air  of  rooms  is  disinfected  by  burning 
sulphur  in  it. 

The  disposition  of  sulphurous  acid  to  absorb  oxygen  and  pass  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  renders  it  a  powerful  deoxidising  or  reducing  agent.  Solu- 
tions of  silver  and  gold  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  sulphurous 
acid  if  a  very  little  ammonia  be  added  and  a  gentle  heat  applied. 

If  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  be  heated  for  some  time  in  a  sealed  tube  to  340°  F. 
one  portion  of  the  acid  deoxidises  another,  sulphur  is  separated,  and  sulphuric  acid 
formed;  SSO^  +  2H2O  =  2(H20.S03)  +  S. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  combines  ■with  ammonia  gas  to  form  two  solid  compound'! 
(NH3)2S02,  and  NHg.SOg,  quite  different  in  their  properties  from  the  sulphite  and 
bisulphite  of  ammonia,  which  ai-e  formed  when  sulphm-ous  acid  acts  upon  solution 
of  ammonia. 

Chlorine  combines  with  an  equal  volume  of  sulphurous  acid,  under  the  influence 
of  bright  sunshine,  to  produce  a  colourless  liquid,  the  vapour  of  which  is  very  acrid 
and  irritating  to  the  eyes.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  SOjCU,  and  it  is  some- 
times called  chlorosulphicric  acid,  though  it  does  not  combine  with  bases,  and  is  de- 
composed by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  is  also  kno\\Ti  as 
chloride  of  sulphuryle,  SO2  being  looked  upon  as  the  radical  of  sulphiu'ic  acid.  The 
chloride  of  thionyle*  SOCI2,  is  a  colourless  volatile  liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of 
liypochlorous  acid  gas  on  sulphur  dissolved  in  the  subchloride  of  sulphur.  It  is 
decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids. 

Potassium  and  sodium,  when  heated  in  sulphurous  acid,  barn  vividly,  producing 
the  oxides  and  sulphides  of  the  metals. 

Iron,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  are  also  converted  into  oxides  and  sulphides  when  heated 
in  sulphurous  acid  ;  SO.^  +  Zus  =  ZnS  +  2  ZnO. 

Sulphites. — The  acid  character  of  sulphurous  acid  is  rather  feeble, 
although  stronger  than  that  of  carbonic  acid.  There  is  much  general 
resemblance  between  the  sulphites  and  carbonates,  in  point  of  solubility, 
the  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals  being  the  only  salts  of  sidphurous  acid 
which  are  freely  soluble  in  water.  Sulphurous  acid,  like  carbonic,  forms 
two  classes  of  salts,  the  sulphites  (for  example,  sulphite  of  soda,  Na^O.SO„) 
and  bisulphites,  (as  bisulphite  of  jjotash,  K,_,0.H,0.2S0„). 

The  sulpJiite  of  soda  is  extensively  manufiictured  for  tlie  use  of  the 
papermaker,  who  employs  it  as  an  anticMore  for  liilling  the  bleach,  that 
is,  neutralising  the  excess  of  chlorine  after  bleaching  the  rags  with  chlo- 
ride of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  (see  p.  153) — 

I^a.,O.SO,  +  H,0  +  CI,  =  NaoO.SOa  +  2HC1. 

*  Qeiou,  sidpkicr. 
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It  is  prepared  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  over  damp  crystals  of  car- 
bouate  of  soda,  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  sulphite  of  soda 
formed,  which  is  dissolved  in  water  and  crystallised.  It  forms  oblique 
prisms,  having  the  composition  Na,0.S0.,.7Aq,  which  effloresce  in  the  air, 
Decommg  opaque,  and  slowly  absorbing  oxygen,  passing  into  sulphate  of 
soda  (Na^O.SOa).    Its  solution  is  slightly  alkaline  to  test-papers. 

For  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  of  soda,  the  sulphurous  acid  is  obtained 
either  by  the  combustion  of  sidphur  or  by  heating  sulphuric  acid  with 
charcoal — 

2(H,O.S03)   +   C  =  21-1,0   +   CO,   +  2S0, 

The  carbonic  acid,  of  coui'se,  will  not  interfere  with  this  application  of 
the  sulphurous  acid. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  (see  p.  84),  many  chemists  deny  the 
acid  nature  of  the  compound  SO.,  altogether,  and  term  it  sulphurous 
anhydride,  reserving  the  name  of  sulphurous  acid  for  the  hydrated  sul- 
phurous acid,  H,O.SO,  or  H^SO^,  obtained  by  exposing  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  siUphurous  acid  to  a  very  low  temperature. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 
SO3  =  80  parts  by  weight. 
.  ^1*.-  lias  been  already  noticed  that  one  of  the  most  abundant  forms 
m  which  sulphur  occurs  in  nature  is  that  of  sulphuric  acid  in  combina- 
tion with  certain  bases.  Hydrated  sulphuric  acid  has  also  been  found  in 
certain  springs  and  rivers  in  volcanic  regions.  Sulphurous  acid  and 
oxygen  gases  combine  to  form  sulphuric  acid  (SO,)  when  passed  through 
a  tube  containing  heated  platinum  or  certain  metaUic  oxides,  such  as  those 
of  copper  and  chromium,  the  action  of  which  in  promoting  the  combina- 
tion IS  not  thoroughly  understood. 

The  combination  may  be  shown  by  passing  oxygen  from  the  tube  A  Cficr  9nfi^ 
connected  with  a  gas-holder,  through'/ strong  sofSion  of  su  phuSus  aci.  fi3)  s,^ 
that  it  may  take  up  a  quantity  of  that  gas,  '^uus.  d-oiu  ^d;,  so 

afterwards  through  a  tube  (C)  containing 
pumice  stone  soaked  with  oil  of  vitriol,  to 
remove  the  water,  and  then  through  a  bulb 
(D)  containing  platinised  asbestos  (see  p. 
139).  The  mixture  of  the  gases  issuing 
into  the  air  is  quite  invisible,  but  when  the 
bulb  Ls  gently  heated,  combination  takes 
place  and  dense  ^hite  clouds  are  fonned 
m  the  air,  from  the  combination  of  the 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (SO3)  produced, 
with  the  atmospheric  moisture. 

An  easier  method  of  obtaining  the 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  will  be 
noticed  hereafter,  but  the  hydrated  acid  is  of  so  much  more  importance, 
that  its  preparation  and  properties  should  be  studied  before  those  of  tlio 
anhydrous  acid. 

Hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (H,O.SO,  =  98  parts  by  weight).-More  than 
four  centuries  ago  the  alchemist  Basil  Valentine  subjected  gree^i  viMol 
as  It  was  then  called  (sulphate  of  iron),  to  distillation,  and  "obtained  an 
acid  hquid  which  he  named  oil  of  vitriol.  The  process  discovered  by  this 
labonous  monk  is  even  now  in  use  at  Nordhausen  in  Saxony,  and  thi' 
JSordhausen  oil  of  vitriol  is  an  important  article  of  commerce  The  rrv 
tals  of  sulphate  of  iron  (FeO.SO„.7H,0)  are  exposed  to  the'  air  so  that 


Fig.  208. 
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tliey  may  absorb  oxygen,  aud  become  converted  into  the  basic  persul- 
phate of  iron — 

2(FeO.S03)  +  0  =  FeA-aSO^ . 

This  salt  is  dried,  and  distilled  in  earthen  retorts,  the  oil  of  vitriol 
being  condensed  in  receivers  of  glass  or  stoneware.  The  action  of  heat 
iipon  the  basic  persulphate  of  iron  separates  the  acid  from  the  base,  and 
if  the  salt  were  absolutely  dry,  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  would  be 
expected  to  distil  over.  There  is  always  enough  water,  however,  left  in 
the  persulphate,  to  combine  with  the  anhydrous  acid  to  form  the  Nord- 
hausen'  oil  of  vitriol,  the  composition  of  which  is  pretty  correctly  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  H.30.2SOg.  The  peroxide  of  iron  (Fe.^Oj)  which 
is  left  in  the  retorts,  is  the  red  powder  known  as  colcothar,  which  is  used 
for  polishing  plate  glass  and  metals. 

The  green  vitriol  employed  for  preparing  the  NordhauseiL  acid  is  obtained  from 
ii-on  pyrites  (FeSj).  A  particular  variety  of  this  mineral,  white  pyrites  (or  eflSores- 
cent  pyrites),  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  undergoes  oxidation,  yielding  sulphate  of 
iron  and  sulphoric  acid  — 

FeSa  +  H^O  +07=  FeO.SOg  +  H^O.SOg. 

Large  masses  of  this  variety  of  pyrites  in  mineralogical  cabinets  may  often  be 
seen  broken  up  into  small  fragments,  and  covered  with  an  acid  efilorescence  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  from  this  cause.  Ordinary  iron  pyrites  is  not  oxidised  by  exposure  to 
the  air  unless  it  be  ikst  subjected  to  distillation  in  order  to  separate  a  portion  of  the 
sulphur  which  it  contains. 

The  Nordhauseu  acid  is  readily  distinguished  from  English  sulphuric 
acid  by  its  fuming  in  the  air  when  the  bottle  is  opened.  This  is  due  to 
the  escape  of  a  little  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  heavier 
than  the  English  acid,  its  specific  gravity  being  1  -9.  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  dissolving  indigo  in  preparing  the  Saxony  blue  dye,  and  is  a  con- 
venient source  of  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid ;  for  if  it  be  gently  heated 
in  a  retort,  the  anhydi'ous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  may  be  condensed  in 
silky  crystals  in  a  receiver  kept  cool  by  ice,  whilst  ordinary  hydrated  sul- 
phuric acid  (HjO.SO,,)  is  left  in  the  retort. 

The  process  adopted  at  Nordhausen,  though  simple  in  theory,  is  expen- 
sive on  account  of  the  consumption  of  fuel  aud  the  breaking  of  the  retorts, 
so  that  the  price  of  the  acid,  comj^ared  with  that  of  English  manufacture, 
is  very  high. 

The  first  step  towards  the  discovery  of  our  present  process  was  also 
made  by  Valentine,  when  he  prepared  his  oleum  sulplmris  per  campanum, 
by  burning  sulphur  under  a  bell-glass  over  water,  and  evaporating  the  acid 
liquid  thus  obtained.  The  same  experimenter  also  made  a  very  important 
advance  when  he  burnt  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  sulphide  of  antimony,  and 
nitre,  under  a  bell-glass  placed  over  water;  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  centmy  that  it  was  suggested  by  some  French  chemists 
to  burn  the  sulphur  and  nitre  alone  over  water ;  a  process  by  which  the 
acid  appears  actually  to  have  been  manufactured  upon  a  pretty  large  scale. 
The  substitution  of  large  chambers  of  lead  for  glass  vessels  by  Dr  Eoebuck 
was  a  great  improvement  in  the  process,  and  about  the  year  1770  the 
preparation  of  the  acid  formed  an  important  branch  of  manufacture  ;  since 
then  the  process  has  been  steadily  improving,  until,  at  the  i>resent  time, 
upwards  of  100,000  tons  are  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and  a 
very  large  quantity  is  exported.  The  diminution  in  the  price  of  oil  of 
vitriol  well  exhibits  the  progress  of  improvement  in  its  production,  for 
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the  original  oil  of  iiulj)lmr  appears  to  have  been  sold  I'or  about  half-a- 
crown  an  ounce,  and  that  prepared  by  burning  sulphur  with  nitre  in  glass 
vessels  at  the  same  price  per  pound ;  but  when  leaden  chambers  were 
introduced,  the  price  fell  to  a  shilling  per  poimd,  and  at  present  oil  of 
\'itriol  can  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  five  farthings  per  pound. 

The  description  of  the  present  process  of  manufacture  will  be  best 
understood  after  a  consideration  of  the  chemical  changes  upon  which  it 
depends. 

It  has  bsen  seen  that  when  sulphur  is  burnt  in  air,  sulphurous  acid  is 
the  chief  product.  When  sulphurous  acid  acts  upon  hydrated  nitric  acid, 
in  the  presence  of  water,  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  oxide  are  formed — 

3S0,  +  2HNO3  +  2H,0  =  3  (Hp.  SO  J  +  2N0. 

Nitric  oxide,  in  contact  with  air,  combines  with  its  oxygen  to  form 
nitric  peroxide  (NO^). 

If  nitric  peroxide  is  brought  into  contact  with  sulphurous  acid  and 
water,  it  is  again  converted  into  nitric  oxide,  with  formation  of  sulphuric 
acid — 

m  +  SO.,  +  H.,0  =  NO  +  HP.SO3. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  nitric  oxide  may  be  employed  to  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  so  that 
theoretically,  an  unlimited  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid,  supplied  with  air 
and  water,  might  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  a  given  quantity  of 
nitric  oxide. 

To  illustrate  these  important  chemical  principles  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  following  experiments  may  be  performed  : — 

I.  A  quart  bottle  of  nitric  oxide  (p.  138)  is  placed  mouth  to  mouth  with  a  pint 
bottle  of  oxygen,  when  both  bottles  will  be  tilled  with  the  red  nitric  peroxide. 

II.  The  quart  bottle  of  this  red  gas  is  placed  mouth  to  mouth  with  a  quart  bottle 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  (fig.  209),  when  the  red  colour  will  soon  disappear,  and  the 
sides  of  the  bottles  will  be  covered  with  a  crystalline 
substance  formed  by  the  reaction  between  the  Txitric 
peroxide,  the  suljihurous  acid,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  water  present  in  the  gases.  The  true  composition 
of  this  ci-ystalline  body  is  doubtful,  but  if,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  reasoning,  it  be  regarded  as 
2(NO.SO:)).H20,  its  formation  would  be  represented 
hy  the  equation — 

2N0,  +  280^  +  H,0  =  2(NO.S03).H20. 

III.  A  little  water  is  shaken  round  the  insides  of 
the  bottles,  when  the  crystalline  compound  will  be 
decomposed  with  effervescence,  evolving  nitric  oxide, 
aud  producing  hydrated  sulphuric  acid—  ^ 

2(NO.S03).H,0  +  H2O  =  2N0  +  2(H20.S03).  Fig.  209. 

ly.  Air*  is  blown  into  the  bottles  through  a  glass  tube,  when  the  presence  of  the 
mtnc  oxide  will  be  proved  by  the  formation  of  the  red  nitric  iieroxide. 


In  the  presence  of  abundance  of  water  this  crystalline  compound  is  not  produced, 
as  may  be  shown  by  the  following  modification  of  the  experiment. 

V.  A  large  flask  glass  or  globe  (A,  fig.  210)  is  fitted  with  a  cork,  through  which 
are  passed — 

(a)  a  tul)c  connected  witli  a  flask  (D)  containing  copper  and  strong  sulphuric  acid 
for  evolving  sulphurous  acid  ;  ' 

(b)  a  tube  connected  with  a  flask  (B)  containing  copper  and  diluted  nitric  ncid  (sp. 
gr.  1"2)  for  supplying  nitric  oxide  ; 

(c)  a  tube  proceeding  from  a  small  flask  (E)  oontaining  water. 

*  The  operation  i.s,  of  course,  more  striknig  if  o.xygen  is  employed  instead  of  air  the  elobe 
in  fig.  210  being  filled  with  oxygen  by  displacement  at  the  commencement.  ' 
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■pig.  210.— Preparation  of  siilplim-ic  acid. 


On  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  the  flask  containing  nitric  acid  and  copper,  the  nitric 
oxide  passes  into  the  globe  and  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  filling  the 
*^  globe  with  red  nitric  peroxide. 

The  nitric  oxide  flask  may  then 
be  removed.    Sulphuric  acid  is 
then  generated  by  heating  the 
flask  containing  sulphuric  acid 
and  copper  ;  the  sulphurous  acid 
will  soon  decolorise  the  red  nitric 
peroxide,   the  contents  of  the 
globe  becoming  colourless,  and 
the  crystalline  compound  form- 
ing abundantly  on  the  sides  ;  the 
sulphurous  acid  flask  may  then 
be  removed.    Steam  is  sent  into 
the  globe  from  the  flask  contain- 
ing water,  when  the  ciystalline 
compound  will  be  dissolved,  and 
sulphuric  acid  will  coUect  at  the 
bottom  of  the  globe.    If  air  be 
now  Mo^\Ti  into  the  globe,  the 
nitric  oxide  will  again  acquire 
the  red  colour  of  nitiic  peroxide. 
If  the  experiment  be  repeated,  the  steam  bemg  inti-oduced  simultaneously  with 
the  sulphurous  acid,  no  crystalline  compound  whatever  will  be  formed,  the  sulphurous 
acid  being  at  once  converted  into  hydrated  sulphuric  acid.  .      ,    ^  -u 

Since  the  cork  is  somewhat  corroded  in  this  experiment,  it  is  preferable  to  have 
the  mouth  of  the  flask  ground  and  closed  by  a  ground  glass  plate,  pertoratexl  with 
holes  for  the  passage  of  the  tubes.  The  perforations  are  easily  made  by  placing  the 
crlass  plate  flat  against  the  wall  and  piercing  it  with  the  point  of  a  revolving  rat  s- 
tail  file  dipped  in  turpentine  ;  the  file  is  then  gi-adually  worked  thi-ough  the  hole 
until  the  latter  is  of  the  required  size. 

The  process  employed  for  tlie  manufacture  of  Englisli  oil  of  vitriol  -will 
now  be  easily  understood. 

A  series  of  chambers  is  constructed  of  leaden  plates,  the  edges  ol 
which  are  united  by  autogenous  soldering  (that  is,  by  fusmg  their  edges, 
without  solder,  which  would  be  rapidly  corroded  by  the  acid  vapours) ; 
the  leaden  chambers  are  supported  and  strengthened  by  a  fi-amework  of 

timber  (fig.  211).  . 

The  sulphurous  add  is  generated  by  burning  sulphur  or  iron  pyrites  m 
a  suitable  furnace  (A)  adjoining  the  chambers,  and  so  arrranged  that  the 
sulpurous  acid  produced  may  be  mixed  with  about  the  proper  quantity 
of  air  to  furnish  the  oxygen  required  for  its  conversion  into  sulphuric 

Nitric  acid  vapour  is  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  oil 
of  vitriol  (see  p.  132)  contained  in  an  ii'on  pan  which  is  heated  by  the 
combustion  of  the  sulphur,  so  that  the  nitric  acid  is  carried  into  the  cham- 
bers with  the  current  of  sulphurous  acid  and  au-. 

Water  covers  the  floor  of  the  chambers  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches, 
and  jets  of  steam  are  introduced  at  different  parts  from  an  adjacent 

boiler  (B).  .  ^, 

The  sulphurous  acid  acts  upon  the  nitric  acid  vapour,  in  the  presence 
of  the  water,  forming  nitric  oxide  and  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  winch 
rains  down  into  the  water  on  the  floor  of  the  chambers— 

3S0,  +  2HNO3  -f  2H,0  =  2N0  +  3(Hp.S03). 
If  this  nitric  oxide  were  permitted  to  escape  from  the  chambers,  and  a 
fresh  quantity  of  nitric  acid  vapour  introduced  to  oxidise  another  portion 
of  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  evident  that  2  molecules  (170  parts  by  weight)  of 
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nitrate  of  soda  would  be  required  to  furnish  the  nitric  acid  for  the  con- 
version of  3  atoms  (9G  parts  by  weight)  of  sulphur,  whereas,  in  practice, 
6  parts  by  weight  only  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  employed  for  96  parts  of 
sulphur. 

For  the  nitric  oxide  (NO)  at  once  acquires  oxygen  from  the  air  ad- 
mitted together  with  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  becomes  nitric  peroxide 
(JNUJ,  which  oxidises  more  sulphurous  acid  in  the  presence  of  water 
converting  it  into  hydrated  sulphuric  acid—  ' 

2S0,  +  2N0,  +  2H,0  =  2(H,O.S03)  +  2N0  . 

A  great  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  chamber  thus  takes 
place  (4  vols.  SO,  and  4  vols.  NOg  yielding  4  vols.  NO),  so  that  there 


Fig.  211.— Sulphuric  acid  chambers 

is  room  for  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  mixture  of  s„| 
phurous  acid  and  air  from  the  furnace,  upon  which  the  nitric  oxide  acts 
as  before,  taking  up  tlie  oxygen  from  the  air  and  handing  it  over  to  fhp 
sulphurous  acid,  in  the  presence  of  water,  to  produce  a  fresh  supniv  of 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid.  "W-'v  oi 

But  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  takes  no  part  in  these  changes,  and  sin., 
the  oxygen  consumed  m  converting  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  i« 
accompanied  by  four  tnnes  its  volume  of  nitrogen,  a  very  krge  accumula 
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tion  of  this  gas  takes  place  iu  the  chamloers,  and  provision  must  be  made 
for  its  removal  in  order  to  allow  space  for  those  gases  which  take  part  in 
the  change.  The  obvious  plan  would  appear  to  be  the  erection  of  a  simple 
chimney  for  the  escape  of  the  nitrogen  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  chamber 
to  that  at  which  the  sulphurous  acid  and  air  enter  it ;  and  this  plan  was 
formerly  adopted,  but  the  nitrogen  carries  off  vnth  it  a  portion  of  the 
nitric  oxide  which  is  so  valuable  in  the  chamber,  and  to  save  this  the 
escaping  nitrogen  is  now  generally  passed  through  a  leaden  chamber  (C) 
filled  with  coke,  over  which  oil  of  vitriol  is  allowed  to  trickle ;  the  oil  of 
vitriol  absorbs  the  nitric  oxide  and  flows  into  a  cistern  (D),  from  which 
it  is  forced  up,  by  the  pressure  of  steam,  to  the  top  of  another  chamber 
(E)  arranged  with  shelves  in  cascade,  through  which  the  hot  sulphurous 
acid  and  aii  are  made  to  pass  as  they  enter,  when  they  take  up  the  nitric 
oxide  from  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  carry  it  with  thetn  into  the  chamber. 

Before  the  introduction  of  this  plan  of  retaining  the  nitric  oxide  by  oil 
of  vitriol,  it  required  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  amounting  to  ^th  or 
jijth  of  the  weight  of  the  sulphur  to  convert  it  into  sulphuric  acid,  whereas 
about  -^gth,  or  even  less,  is  now  often  made  to  sufl&ce. 

A  variable  loss  of  nitric  oxide  is  experienced  in  consequence  of  its 
reduction  to  nitrous  oxide,  and  even  to  nitrogen,  by  the  action  of  the 
sulphurous  acid. 

In  the  vitriol  cliarabers  represented  iu  fig.  211,  the  mixture  of  gases  passing  from 
the  first  square  chamber  into  the  second  contains  a  large  excess  of  sulphurous  acid, 
which  is  oxidised  and  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  the  nitric  acid  flowing  down 
the  cascade  represented  at  the  entrance  to  the  second  chamber.  The  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  excess  of  nitiic  acid  and  other  oxides  of  nitrogen  which  is  thus 
foi-med,  is  made  to  pass  back  into  the  first  chamber,  in  order  to  be  deoxidised  by  the 
excess  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  thence  conducted  by  a  pipe,  not  shown  in  the  figure, 
into  the  middle  chamber  of  much  larger  size,  where  the  principal  reaction  between  the 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  the  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  takes  place.  The 
reaction  is  completed  during  the  passage  through  the  two  last  small  chambers,  and 
the  gases  are  finally  cooled  by  passing  tlirough  a  chamber  surrounded  with  cold  water 
before  being  discharged  into  the  Gay-Lussac's  tower  C. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  collect  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1'6,  and  contains  70  per  cent,  of  oil 
of  vitriol  (H2O.SO3).  If  it  were  allowed  to  become  more  concentrated 
than  this,  it  would  absorb  some  of  the  nitric  oxide  in  the  chamber,  so 
that  it  is  now  drawn  ofi'. 

This  acid  is  quite  strong  enough  for  some  of  the  applications  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  particularly  for  that  which  consumes  the  largest  quantity  in 
this  country,  viz.,  the  conversion  of  common  salt  into  sulphate  of  soda  as 
a  preliminary  step  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda.  To  save  the 
expense  of  transporting  the  acid  for  this  purpose,  the  vitriol  chambers 
form  part  of  the  plant  of  the  alkali  works. 

To  convert  this  weak  acid  into  the  ordinary  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce, 
it  is  run  off  into  shallow  leaden  pans  set  in  brickwork,  and  supported  on 
iron  bars  over  the  flue  of  a  furnace,  where  it  is  heated  until  so  much 
water  has  evaporated  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  has  increased  to 
1-72.  The  concentration  cannot  be  carried  further  in  leaden  pans, 
because  the  strong  acid  acts  upon  the  lead,  and  converts  it  into  sulphate — 

2(H,O.S03)   +  Pb  =  PbO.SOa  +  2H„0  +  SO  . 

The  acid  of  1-72  sp.  gr.  contains  about  80  per  cent,  of  true  oil  of  vitriol 
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(H,O.SO.j),  and  is  largely  employed  for  making  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  in  other  rough  chemical  manufactures.  It  is  technically  called  hrown 
acid,  having  acquired  a  brown  colour  from  organic  matter  accidentally 
present  in  it. 

To  convert  this  brown  acid  into  commercial  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  boiled 
down,  either  in  glass  retorts  or  platinum  stills,  when  water  distils  over 
accompanied  by  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acid  in  the  retort  becomes 
coloiuiess,  the  brown  carbonaceous  matter  being  oxidised  by  the  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  with  formation  of  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids.  When 
dense  wloite  fumes  of  oil  of  vitriol  begin  to  pass  over,  showing  that  all 
the  superfluous  -water  has  been  expelled,  the  acid  is  drawn  off  by  a 
siphon. 

The  very  diluted  acid  which  distils  off  is  employed  instead  of  water  on 
the  floor  of  the  leaden  chamber. 

The  cost  of  tlie  acid  is  very  mucli  increased  by  tins  concentration.  It  cannot  be 
conducted  m  open  vessels,  partly  on  account  of  the  loss  of  sulphuric  acid,  partly  be- 
cause concentrated  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  moisture  from  the  open  air  even  at  the 
boiling  point.  The  loss  by  breakage  of  the  glass  retorts  is  very  considerable,  although 
It  IS  reduced  as  far  as  possible  by  heating  them  in  sand,  and  keeping  them  always  at 
about  the  same  temperature  by  supplying  them  with  hot  acid.  But  the'  boiling 
point  of  the  concentrated  acid  is  very  high  (640°  F.),  and  the  retorts  consequently 
become  so  hot  that  a  cun-ent  of  cold  air  or  an  accidental  splash  of  acid  will  frequently- 
crack  them  at  once.  Moreover  the  acid  boils  with  succussion  or  violent  bumpins 
caused  by  sudden  bursts  of  vapour,  which  endanger  the  safety  of  the  retort 

VVith  platinum  stills  the  risk  of  fracture  is  avoided,  and  the  distillation  may  be 
conducted  more  rapidly,  the  brown  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-72  being  admitted  at  the  top 
and  the  oil  of  viti-iol  (sp.  gr.  1-S4)  drawn  oft'  by  a  platinum  siphon  from  the  bottom 
oi  the  stil],  which  is  protected  from  the  open  fire  by  an  iron  jacket.  But  since  u 
platinum  still  will  cost  £2000  or  £3000,  the  interest  upon  its  value  increases  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  acid. 

AVhen  the  perfectly  pure  acid  is  required,  it  is  actually  distilled  over  so  as  to  leave 
the  solid  impunties  (sulphate  of  lead,  &c.)  behind  in  the  retort.  Some  fragments 
of  rock  crystal  should  be  introduced  into  the  retort  to  moderate  the  bui-sts  of  vapour 
and  heat  applied  by  a  ring  gas-burner  with  somewhat  divergent  jets.  ' 

Divested  of  working  details,  this  most  important  chemical  manufacture 
may  be  thus  described  : — 

A  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid,  air,  steam,  and  a  little  vapour  of  nitric 
acid,  IS  introduced  mto  a  leaden  chamber  containing  a  layer  of  water 
'^/'/''^"''^'^  ^^""^  sulphurous  acid  to  the  state  of  nitric 
oxide  (NO),  which  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air  (forming  N0„),  and 
gives  It  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  it  converts  into  sulphuric  acid. 
This  IS  absorbed  by  the  water,  forming  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  first  in  leaden  pans,  and  afterwards  in 
glass  retorts  or  platinum  stills. 

Properties  of  oil  of  vitriol.-^^he  properties  of  concentrated  suphuric 
acid  are  very  characteristic.  Its  great  weight  (sp.  gi-.  1-842),  freedom 
from  odour,  and  oily  appearance,  distinguish  it  from  any  other  liquid 
commonly  met  with,  which  is  fortunate,  because  it  is  difficult  to  preserve 
a  label  upon  the  bottles  of  this  powerfully  corrosive  acid.  Althoucrh  if 
absolutely  pure,  it  is  perfectly  colourless,  the  ordinary  acid  used  in  the 
laboratory  has  a  peculiar  grey  colour,  due  to  traces  of  organic  matter  Its 
high  boiling-point  (640°  F.)  has  been  already  noticed;  and  although  its 
vapour  IS  perfectly  transparent  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  acid  is  boiled 
as  soon  as  its  issues  into  the  air  it  condenses  into  voluminous  dense  clouds 
of  a  most  irritating  description.  Even  a  drop  of  the  acid  evaporated  in 
an  open  dish  will  fill  a  large  space  with  these  clouds.    Oil  of  vitriol 
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solidifies  when  cooled  to  about  -  30°  F.,  but  the  acid  once  solidified  re- 
quires a  much  higher  temperature  to  liquefy  it  again.  Oil  of  vitriol 
rapidly  corrodes  the  skin  and  other  organic  textures  upon  which  it  falls, 
usually  charring  or  blackening  them  at  the  same  time.  Poured  upon  a 
piece  of  wood,  the  latter  speedily  assumes  a  dark  brown  colour  ;  and  if  a 
few  lumps  of  sugar  be  dissolved  in  a  very  little  water,  and  stirred  with 
oil  of  Adtriol,  a  violent  action  takes  place,  and  a  semi-solid  black  njass  is 
produced.  This  property  of  sulphuric  acid  is  turned  to  account  in  the 
manufacture  of  blacking,  in  which  treacle  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  employed. 
These  effects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  i^owerful  attraction  of  oil  of  vitriol 
for  water.  Woody  fibre  (C^HuOj)  (which  composes  the  bulk  of  wood, 
paper,  and  linen),  and  sugar  (C^fi„„0^^),  may  be  regarded,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  explanation,  as  composed  of  carbon  associated  with  6  and  1 1 
molecules  of  water,  and  any  cause  tending  to  remove  the  water  would 
tend  to  eliminate  the  carbon. 

The  great  attraction  of  this  acid  for  water  is  shown  by  the  high  tempe- 
rature (often  exceeding  the  boiling  point  of  water)  produced  on  mixing 
oil  of  vitriol  with  water,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  be  careful  in  dilut- 
ing the  acid. 

The  water  should  he  placed  in  a  jug,  and  the  oil  of  vitriol  poured  into  it  in  a  thin 
stream,  a  glass  rod  being  used  to  mix  the  acid  with  the  water  as  it  flows  in.  Ordi- 
nary oil  of  vitriol  becomes  turbid  when  mixed  with  water,  from  the  separation  of 
sulphate  of  lead  (formed  from  the  evaporating  pans),  which  is  soluble  in  the  concen- 
trated, but  not  in  the  diluted  acid,  so  that  if  the  latter  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
hours,  the  sulphate  of  lead  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  the  clear  acid  may  be  poured 
off  free  from  lead.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  has  a  smaller  bulk  than  is  occupied  by 
the  acid  and  water  before  mixing. 

Even  when  largely  diluted,  sulphuric  acid  corrodes  textile  fabrics  very 
rapidly,  and  though  the  acid  be  too  dilute  to  ap2)ear  to  injure  them  at 
first,  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  evaporates  by  degrees,  leaving  the 
acid  in  a  more  concentrated  state,  and  the  fibre  is  then  perfectly  rotten. 
The  same  result  ensues  at  once  on  the  application  of  heat ;  thus,  if  charac- 
ters be  written  on  paper  with  the  diluted  acid,  they  will  remain  invisible 
until  the  pajDer  is  held  to  the  fire,  when  the  acid  will  char  the  paper,  and 
the  writing  will  appear  intensely  black. 

If  oil  of  vitriol  be  left  exposed  to  the  air  in  an  open  vessel,  it  very  soon 
increases  largely  in  bulk  from  the  absorption  of  Avater,  and  a  flat  dish  of 
oil  of  vitriol  under  a  glass  shade  (fig.  212)  is  frequently  employed  in  the 

laboratory  for  drying  substances  with- 
out the  assistance  of  heat.  The  drying 
is  of  course  much  accelerated  by  plac- 
ing the  dish  on  the  plate  of  an  air- 
pump,  and  exhausting  the  air  from 
the  shade,  so  as  to  effect  the  drying 
in  vacuo.  It  will  be  remembered 
also  that  oil  of  vitriol  is  in  constant 
use  for  drying  gases. 

At  a  red  heat,  the  vapour  of  oil 
Pig.  212.— Drying  over  oil  of  vitriol.      of  Aatriol  is  decomposed  into  Avater, 

sulphurous  acid,  and  oxygen — 

H,O.SO,  =  Hp  +  SO,  +  0. 
This  decomposition  takes  place  most  easily  when  the  A'-apour  is  passed 
through  a  strongly  heated  tube  of  platinum,  and  it  has  been  taken  adA'an- 
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tage  of  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen,  the  sulphurous  acid  beirtg  absorbed 
by  passing  the  mixed  gases  through  lime.  Eeflecting  upon  the  manufac- 
ture of  oil  of  vitriol,  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  oxygen  thus  obtained 
■was  originally  derived  from  the  air. 

When  sulphui-  is  boiled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  latter  gradually  dissolves 
the  melted  sulphur,  converting  it  into  sulphurous  acid— 

S  +  2(H,O.S03)  =  3S0,  +  ■2Rfi. 
All  ordinary  metals  are  acted  upon  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  when 
heated,  except  gold  and  platinum  (the  latter  does  not  quite  escape  when 
long  boiled  with  the  acid),  the  metal  being  oxidised  by  one  portion  of 
the_  acid,_  which  is  thus  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  the  oxide  com- 
bining with  another  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  sulphate.  Thus 
when  silver  is  boiled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  hot  water — 


Ag,  -I-  2(H,O.S03)  =  Ag,0.S03  +  2H,0  +  SO^ .  . 
Should  the  silver  contain  any  gold,  it  is  left  behind  in  the  form  of  a  dark 
powder.    Sulphuric  acid  is  extensively  employed  for  the  separation  or 
parting  of  silver  and  gold.    This  acid  is  also  employed  for  extracting  gold 
trom  copper;  and  when  sulphate  of  copper  is  manufactured  by  dissolvino- 
that  metal  m  sulphuric  acid  (see  p.  198),  large  quantities  of  gold  are 
sometimes  extracted  from  the  accumulated  residue  left  undissolved  by  the 
acid.    If  the.  sidphuric  acid  contains  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gold,  which  separates  again  in  the  form  of  a  purple  powder 
when  the  acid  is  diluted  with  water,  the  sulphate  of  gold  formed  beino- 
reduced  by  the  nitrous  acid  when  the  solution  is  diluted.  ° 
Some  of  the  uses  of  sulphuric  acid  depend  upon  its  specific  action  on 
certain  organic  substances,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
explained.    Of  this  kind  is  the  conversion  of  paper  into  vegetable  parch- 
ment by  immersion  in  a  cool  mixture  of  two  measures  of  oU  of  vitriol  and 
one  measure  of  water,  and  subsequent  washing.    The  conversion  is  not 
attended  by  any  change  m  the  weight  of  the  paper. 

Beside  oil  of,  vitriol,  sulphuric  acid  forms  other  definite  combinations 
witn  water     Ly  evaporatmg  diluted  sulphuric  acid  m  vacuo  at  212°  F 
an  acid  IS  left  which  Ras  the  composition  H.,0.S0,.2H.,0  (sp.  gi-.  1-63)' 

Lmarnin.;  n^'l'rT.*''^  ^^'^^      ^'^'''S  as  steam  escapes,  the 

remaining  acid  has  the  composition  H,O.SO,.H.,0  (sp.  gr  1-78)  This 


ice- 


sulphuric  acd  passing  off  as  vapour  may  be  condensed  in  a  receiver  00X1 

asbestos ;  it  fumes  when  exposed  to  air,  since  it  emits  vapour  which  con 
denses  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  it  soon  deliquesces  from  absorption  of 
water,  becoming  hylrated  sulphuric  acid.    When  thrown  into  water  i 
hisses  hke  red-hot  iron,  from  the  sadden  formation  of  steam.    It  fuses  d 
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65°  F.,  and  boils  at  110°  F.  The  vapour  is  decomposed,  as  mentioned 
above,  into  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen,  when  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube.  Phosphorus  burns  in  its  vapour,  combining  with  the  oxygen  and 
liberating  sulphur.  Baryta  glows  when  heated  in  the  vapour  of  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid,  and  combines  with  it  to  form  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  capable  of  combining  with  defiant  gas 
(CjHi)  and  similar  hydrocarbons,  and  absorbs  these  from  mixtures  of  gases. 
In  the  analysis  of  coal-gas,  a  fragment  of  coke  wetted  with  Nordhausen 
sulphuric  acid  is  passed  up  into  a  measured  volume  of  the  gas  standing 
over  mercuiy,  to  absorb  these  illuminating  hydrocarbons. 

An  interesting  method  of  obtaining  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  con- 
sists in  pouring  2  parts  by  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  over  3  parts  of  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  contained  in  a  retort  cooled  in  ice  and  salt,  and  after- 
wards distilling  at  a  gentle  heat,  when  the  phosphoric  acid  retains  the 
water,  and  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  may  be  condensed  in  a  cooled 
receiver. 

Determination  of  the  composition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol. — Wten  32 
grains  (one  atomic  weight)  of  sulphur  are  oxidised  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  the 
excess  of  nitric  acid  expelled  by  a  moderate  heat,  the  remaining  hydrated  sulphuiic 
acid  mixed  with  an  excess  of  pure  oxide  of  lead  of  known  weight,  say  300  grains, 
and  all  the  water  expelled  by  a  high  temperature,  the  mixture  of  sulphate  and  oxide 
of  lead  which  is  left,  is  found  to  weigh  380  grains,  showing  that  32  parts  of  sulphur 
have  combined  with  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid  to  form  80  grains  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Hence  the  sulphuric  acid  contains  32  grains  of  sulphur  and  48  grains  of  oxygen,  cor- 
responding to  the  formula  SO3. 

The  vapour  of  SO3  is  found  to  be  43  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  which  would  give  86 
for  its  molecular  weight  (p.  10).  By  treating  a  known  weight  of  oil  of  viti-iol  with  an 
excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  expelling  the  water  by  heat,  it  is  found  that  80  grains  of 
SO3  are  combined  with  18  grains  of  water.  Hence  oil  of  vitriol  contains  HjO.SOg. 
Its  vapour,  therefore,  should  be  49  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen ;  but  experiment 
shows  it  to  be  only  24  times  as  heavy  (at  880°  F.);  this  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
temporary  decomposition  (or  dissociation)  of  the  two  volumes  of  oil  of  vitriol  into  two 
volumes  of  water  and  two  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  deprives  us  of  the  usual 
evidence  as  to  the  molecular  weiglit  of  a  compound. 

On  examining  the  behaviour  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  it  is 
found  that  two  salts  of  each  alkali  may  be  obtained,  a  sulphate  and  a  bisulphate  ; 
thus  the  sulphate  of  potash  is  Kfi.  SO3,  or  K2SO4,  and  the  bisulphate  is  KoO.  H„0, 
2SO3  or  KHO.SO3,  or  KHSO4,  showing  that  the  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  halves, 
and  that  therefore  at  least  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  must  be  contained  in  the  molecule 
of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  presence  of  these  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  a 
metal  is  implied  by  saying  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  a  dibasic  or  hibasic  acid. 

146.  Sulphates.  Action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  metallic  oxides. — ^At 
common  temperatures  sulphuric  acid  has  a  more  powerful  attraction  for 
bases  than  any  other  acid,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  displacing  all  other 
acids  from  their  salts ;  many  cases  will  be  remembered  in  which  this  power 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  turned  to  account. 

So  great  is  the  acid  energy  of  sulphuric  acid,  that  when  it  is  allowed 
to  act  upon  an  indifferent  or  acid  metallic  oxide,  it  causes  the  separation 
of  a  part  of  the  oxygen,  and  combines  with  the  basic  oxide  so  produced. 
Advantage  is  sometimes  taken  of  this  circumstance  for  the  preparation  of 
oxygen ;  for  instance,  when  biuoxide  of  manganese  is  heated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  sulphate  of  manganese  is  produced,  and  oxygen  disengaged. 

MnO^  4-  H^O.SOg  =  MnO.SOa  -f  0  -t-  H,0 . 
Again,  if  chromic  acid  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  sulphate  of  sesquioxide 
of  chromium  wiU  be  produced,  with  liberation  of  oxygen — 

2Cr03   +   3(H,0.S0J  =  Cv.<d,.?,^0^  +  0^  +  311,0. 
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A  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  (K.,0.2CrO,)  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  som-ce  of  oxyoen. 

Many  bases  are  capable  of  forming  two  salts  with  sulphuric  acid,  a 
neutral  sulphate  and  an  acid  sulphate.  The  acid  sulphates  may  be  repre- 
sented as  compounds  of  the  neutral  sulphates  with  hydrated  sulphuric 
acid;  thus,  the  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  is  K,O.SO,,  and  the  bisulphate 
IS  Ji,U.bU3,  H^O.SOg.  The  latter  being  a  solid  salt,  which  possesses  at 
high  temperatures,  almost  all  the  acid  energy  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  most 
usetul  m  blowpipe  and  metallurgic  experiments.  When  stroncrly  heated 
this  salt  parts  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  neutral  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash IS  left.  It  has  been  seen  that  bisulphate  of  soda  (JSTap.SO.  H.  0  SO  ) 
parts  vnth  its  water  when  heated,  and  becomes  Na„0.2S0,.  Crystals  of 
anhydrous  bisulphate  of  potash  K„0.2S03  have  also  been  okained. 

Sulphuric  acid  forms  a  large  number  of  double  salts  in  which  two  sul- 
phates are  combined  together.  The  large  class  of  alums  yields  examples 
of  these,  m  which  one  of  the  sulphates  contains  an-alkaline  base,  and  the 
other  a  basic  sesquioxide.  Potash-alum,  for  example,  is  represented  bv 
the  formula  K,O.SO„AiP3.3S03.24Aq,  being  a  double  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina and  potash. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  sulphates  most 
irequently  met  with : — 


Chemical  Name. 


Sulphate  of  potash 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Bisulphate  of  potash 
Sulphate  of  am- ) 
monia  \ 
Sulphate  of  baryta 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  mag-  ) 
nesia  f 
Double    sulphate  \ 
of  alimiina  and  [ 
potash  \ 
Double  sulphate") 
of  alumina  and  V 
ammonia  I 
Double    sulphate  1 
of     chromium  [ 
and  potash  ) 

Sulphate  of  iron 


Common  Name. 


Sulphate  of  man- 
ganese \ 
Sulphate  of  zinc 
Sulphate  of  lead 


Sulphate  of  copper 


Sal  polychrest 
Glauber's  Salt 


Heavy  spar 
Gypsum 

Epsom  salts 


Potash-alum 

Ammonia- 
alum 

Chrome- 
alum 

Green  vitriol 
Copperas 

White  vitriol 

Blue  vitriol 
Blue  stone 


Additive  Formula. 

Substitutive  Formula. 

K2O.SO3 

NaaO.SOg.lOF.O 
K2O.SO3,  H2O.SO3 

K2SO4 

Na,SO,.10H„O 
KHSO4 

2iSrH3.H2O.SO3 

(NHJ2SO4 

BaO.SOg 
CaO.SO3.2H2O 

BaSO^ 
CaS04.2H20 

MgO.SO3.7H2O 

MgS04.7H20 

K^O.SOg,  ) 

AI2O3.3SO3.24H2O  \ 

KA1(S0,)2.12H20 

2NH3.H,O.SO„  ) 
Al20g.3S03.24H20  \ 

NH4A1(S0,)2.12H20 

K2O.SO3,  1 
Cr203.3S03.24H,,0  \ 

KCr  (804)2. 12H2O 

FeO.SO3.7H2O 

FeS04.7H20 

MnO.SO3.5H2O 

MnSO^.SHgO 

ZnO.S0,.7H„O 
PbO.SO., 

ZnS04.7H20 
PbSO^ 

CuO.SO3.5H2O 

CuSO^.SHjO 

In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  sulpliuric  acid  to  break  up  into  sul 
phurous  acid  and  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature,  most  of  the  sulphates  ar« 
decomposed  by  heat ;  sulphate  of  copper,  for  example,  when  very  stoLt 

v^uu.ftUg  -  OuO  +  so.,  -f  0.    Sulphate  of  iron  is  more  easily  decom- 
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posed,  because  of  the  attraction  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  for  the  oxygen, 
with  which  it  combines  to  form  sesquioxide — 

2(reO.S03)  =  Fe,03  +  SO,  +  80,, 

part  of  the  acid  escaping  in  the  anhydrous  state. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  (ZnO.SO^)  has  been  proposed  as  a  source  of  oxygen 
upon  the  large  scale,  since  it  is  a  very  cheap  salt,  and  when  strongly 
heated,  yields  a  residue  of  oxide  of  zinc  which  is  useful  as  a  white  paint, 
whilst  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  gases  escape,  the  former  of  which  may 
be  absorbed  by  lime  or  soda,  yielding  sulphites  which  are  useful  in  the  arts. 

The  neutral  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  oxide 
of  lead  are  not  decomposed  by  heat,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  only 
partly  decomposed  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

When  a  sulphate  is  heated  with  charcoal,  the  carbon  removes  the  whole 
of  the  oxygen,  and  a  sulphide  of  the  metal  remains,  thus — 

K.,0.S03  (Sulphate  of  potash)  +  =    ICS  {Sulphide  of  potassium)  +  4C0. 

Hydrogen,  at  a  high  temperature,  effects  a  similar  decomposition. 

Even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution  is  some- 
times deoxidised  by  organic  matter  ;  this  may  occasionally  be  noticed  in 
well  and  river  waters  when  kept  in  closed  vessels  ;  they  acquire  a  strong 
smell  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  a  part 
of  the  sulphate  of  lime  into  sulphide  of  calcium  by  the  organic  consti- 
tuents of  the  water,  and  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  sulphide  of 
calcium  by  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  water, 

147.  Hyposidphurous  acid* — This  acid  has  not  been  obtained  either 
in  the  anhydrous  state  or  in  combination  with  water;  but  as  many  salts 
are  known  which  contain,  in  addition  to  a  metallic  oxide,  sulphur  and 
oxygen  in  the  proportions  expressed  by  the  formula  SgO^,  many  chemists 
■assume  the  existence  of  liyposulphurous  acid,  having  that  composition,  in 
such  salts,  which  are  therefore  called  hyijosuljihites. 

The  hijpomlphite  of  soda  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  salt?, 
being  very  largely  employed  in  photography,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
sulphite  of  soda  as  an  anticlilore.  The  simplest  method  of  preparing  it 
consists  in  digesting  powdered  roll  sulphur  with  solution  of  sulphite  of 
soda  (Na20.S02),whenthe  latter  dissolves  an  atom  of  sulphur  and  becomes 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (NajO.SPa  or  Na^  SgO,),  which  crystallises  from  the 
solution,  when  sufficiently  evaporated,  in  fine  prismatic  crystals,  having 
the  formula  Na,S.,0,.5H„0. 

On  a  large  scale,  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  more  economically  prepared 
from  the  hyposulphite  of  lime  obtained  by  exposing  the  refuse  {tank-waste 
or  soda-waste)  of  the  alkali  works  to  the  air  for  some  days.  This  refuse 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  becomes  con- 
verted into  hyposulphite  of  lime  by  oxidation — 

2CaS  H-    0,  =  CaS.,03  -f-  CaO  . 
The  hyposulphite  of  lime  is  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  the  solution 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  when  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated 
and  hyposulphite  of  soda  remains  in  solution — 

CaS.P3  -I-  Nap.COa  =  CaO.CO,  +  m„S.,03 . 
The  most  remarkable  and  useful  property  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is 
*  'IVo,  under,  containing  less  oxygen  tlmn  sulphurous  acid. 
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that  of  dissolving  the  chloride  and  iodide  of  silver,  wliich  are  insoluble  in 
water  and  most  other  liquids. 

On  mixing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  one  of  cliloride  of  sodium,  a  white 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  is  obtained,  the  separation  of  which  is  much  promoted 
by  stirring  the  liquid  ;  AgNOg  +  NaCl  =  AgOl  +  NaNO^.  The  precipitate  may 
be  allowed  to  settle  and  washed  twice  or  thrice  by  decantation.  One  portion  of  the 
chloride  of  silver  is  transferred  to  another  glass,  mixed  with  water,  and  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  added  by  degrees.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  very  easily  dis- 
solved, yielding  an  intensely  sweet  solution,  which  contains  the  hyposulphite  of 
silver,  produced  by  double  decomposition  between  the  chloride  of  silver  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda — 

2AgCl     +     NaaS^Og     =     2NaCl    +  Ag^&^O^ 
Chloride  of       Hyposufpliite  of       Chloride  of        Hyposulphite  of 
silver.  soda.  sodium.  silver. 

The  hyposulphite  of  silver  combines  with  the  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to 
form  the  double  salt  Ag2S,,03.2(NajS20s),  which  may  be  obtained  in  extremely 
sweet  crystals  from  the  solution. 

If  the  other  portion  of  the  chloride  of  silver  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  and 
especially  of  direct  sunlight,  it  assumes  by  degrees  a  dark  slate  colour,  from  the  for- 
mation of  subchloride  of  silver,  chlorine  being  set  free  ;  2AgCl  =  AgjCl  +  CI.  By 
treating  this  darkened  chloride  of  silver  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  before,  the  im- 
altered  chloride  of  silver  will  be  entirely  dissolved,  but  the  subchloride  will  be  decom- 
posed into  chloride  of  silver,  which  dissolves  in  the  hyposulphite,  and  metallic  silver, 
which  is  left  in  a  very  finely-divided  state  as  a  black  powder  ;  Agfil  =  AgCl  +  Ag. 
The  application  of  these  facts  in  photography  is  well  illusti'ated  by  the  following 
experiments  : — A  sheet  of  paper  is  soaked  for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  solution  of  10 
grains  of  common  salt  in  an  ounce  of  water  contained  in  a  flat  dish.  It  is  tlieri 
dried,  and  soaked  for  three  minutes  in  a  solution  of  50  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
an  ounce  of  water.  The  paper  thus  becomes  impregnated  with  chloride  of  silver 
formed  by  the  decomposition  between  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  It  is  now  hung  up  in  a  dark  place  to  dry.  If  a  piece  of  lace,  or  a  fern  leaf, 
or  an  engi-aving  on  thin  paper,  with  well  marked  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  be 
laid  upon  a  sheet  of  the  i)repared  paper,  pressed  down  upon  it  by  a  plate  of  glass 
and  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  simlight,  a  perfect  representation  of  the  object  will 
be  obtained,  those  parts  of  the  sensitive  paper  to  which  the  light  had  access  having 
been  darkened  by  the  formation  of  subchloride  of  silver,  whilst  those  parts  which 
were  protected  from  the  light  remain  unchanged. 

But  if  this  photographic  print  were  again  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  it  would 
soon  be  obliterated,  the  unaltered  chloride  of  silver  in  the  white  parts  being  acted 
on  by  light  in  its  turn.  The  print  is  therefore  fixed  by  soaking  it  for  a  short  time 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  dissolves  the  white  unaltered 
chloride  of  silver  entirely,  and  decomposes  the  subchloride  formed  by  the  action  of 
light,  leaving  the  black  finely-divided  metallic  silver  in  the  paper.  The  print  should 
now  be  washed  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  to  remove  all  the 
hyposulphite  of  silver,  when  it  will  be  quite  permanent. 

The  power  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  dissolve  chloride  of  silver  has 
also  been  turned  to  account  for  extracting  that  metal  from  its  ores,  in 
which  it  is  occasionally  present  in  tlie  form  of  chloride. 

The  behaviour  of  sohition  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  with  powerful  acide 
explains  the  circumstance  that  the  hyposulphurous  acid  has  not  been 
isolated,  for  if  the  solution  be  mixed  with  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  remains  clear  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  becomes 
suddenly  turbid  from  the  separation  of  sulphur,  at  the  same  time  evolving 
a  powerful  odour  of  sulphurous  acid ;  S^O^  =  S  -f  SOg.  This  disposi- 
tion of  the  hyposulphurous  acid  to  break  up  into  sulphurous  acid  and 
sulphur  also  explains  the  precipitation  of  metallic  sulphides,  which  oftem 
takes  place  when  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  added  to  the  acid  solutions  of 
the  metals.  Thus  if  an  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  antimony  (obtained 
by  boiling  crude  antimony  ore  (Sb^Sj)  with  hydrochloric  acid)  be  added  to 
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a  boiling  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  sulphur,  separated  from  the 
hyposulphurous  acid,  combines  with  the  antimony  to  form  a  fine  orange- 
red  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  antimony  (Sb.^S.,),  which  is  used  in  painting 
under  the  name  of  antimony  vermilion.  On  the  large  scale,  the  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  lime  obtained  from  the  alkali  waste  is  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  antimony  vermilion,  as  being  less  expensive  than  the  soda- 
salt. 

When  crystals  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  heated  in  the  air,  they  first 
fuse  in  their  water  of  crystallisation,  then  dry  up  to  a  white  mass,  which 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  leaving  a  residue  of  sulphate  of  soda.  If  heated 
out  of  contact  with  air,  pentasulphide  of  sodium  will  be  left  with  the  sul- 
phate of  soda — 

iCNa^S.O^SHp)  =  20H.P   +   3(N"a,0.S0,)  H-  ^fa^S^ . 

Some  of  the  reactions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  become  more  intelligible 
when  the  salt  is  represented  as  sulphate  of  soda  (JSTa^SO^)  in  which  an 
atom  of  sulphur  has  displaced  an  atom  of  oxygen  (ISTa^SOgS). 

Hydrosulphurous  acid,  H2SO2.  When  <an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  is 
placed  in  contact  with  zinc,  the  metal  is  dissolved,  foiming  a  yellow  solution  of  hydi'o- 
sulphite  of  zinc. 

2S0„    +    H„0    +    Zu2    =    Zn  (HSOj)^    +    ZnOH . 

Hydrosulphite  of  zinc. 

The  solution  bleaches  organic  colours,  and  reduces  the  salts  of  silver,  mercury,  and 
copper  to  the  metallic  state.  It  is  very  unstable,  soon  becoming  colourless  hyposulphite 
of  zinc — 

Zn(HS02)2    =    ZnS^Oa    +    H„0 . 
The  sodium  hydrosulphite,  NaHS02  is  obtained  by  digesting  zinc  in  solution  of  bisul- 
phite of  soda — 

NaHSOs    +    Zn    =    ZnO    +    ZSTaHSO^  . 
Bisulphite  of  soda.  Hydi'osulphite  of  sodu. 

It  forms  needle-like  crystals  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol,  and 
becoming  bisulphite  of  soda,  NaHSOj,  by  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  By 
decomposing  the  sodium  hydrosulphite  with  oxalic  acid,  hydi'osulphurous  acid  is 
obtained  as  an  orange  yellow  unstable  liquid. 

148.  Hyposulphicric  acid  or  dithionic  acid  (HoSjO,.)  has  not  at  present  acquired 
any  practical  importance.  To  prepare  a  solution  of  the  acid,  binoxide  of  manganese 
in  a  state  of  fine  division  is  suspended  in  water  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  the  water  being  kept  very  cold  whilst  the  gas  is  passing.  A  solution  of 
hyposulphate  of  manganese  is  thus  obtained ;  2SO3  +  MnO„  =  MnSjOg.  Some  sul- 
phate of  manganese  is  always  formed  at  the  same  time  ;  SOg  +  MuO.j  =  MnO.  SOj, 
and  if  the  temperature  be  allowed  to  rise, '  this  will  be  produced  in  large  quantity. 

The  solution  containing  sulphate  and  hyposulphate  of  manganese  is  decomposed 
by  solution  of  baryta  (baryia-water),  when  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  precipitated, 
together  with  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  hyposuljjhate  of  baryta  is  left  in  solution.  To 
the  filtered  solution  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  carefully  added  until  all  the  baryta  is 
precipitated  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  when  the  solution  of  hyposulphuric  acid  is  filtered 
off  and  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  forms  a  colourless  inodorous  liquid, 
which  is  decomposed  when  heated,  into  hydrated  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  ; 
H2S2O5  =  HjO.SOj  +  S0„.  Oxidising  agents  (nitric  acid,  chlorine,  &c.)  convert  it 
into  sulphuric  acid. 

The  hyposulpJiates  are  not  of  any  practical  importance  ;  they  are  all  soluble,  and 
are  deconijjoaed  by  heat,  leaving  sulphates,  and  evolving  sulpliurous  acid. 

149.  Trilhionic  acid  {B.„^^0^^,  ov' sHljjhuretted  hypos^t.l2}huric  acid,\s  also  a  practi- 
cally unimportant  acid.  It  is  prepared  from  the  trithionnto  of  potash,  which  is  formed 
by  boiling  a  strong  solution  of  bisulphite  of  potash  with  sulphur  until  the  solution 
becomes  colourless,  and  filtering  the  hot  solution  from  any  undissolved  sulphur— 

3(K„O.H20.2SO„)  -J-  S  =  2(K2S30„)  -h  KjO.SOs  +  SH^O. 
Bisulpliite  of  potasli.'  Trithioiiute  of  potasli. 
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Tlie  solution  deposits  tritliionate  of  potash  in  prismatic  ciystals.  By  dissolving  these 
in  water,  and  decomposing  tlie  solution  with  perchloric  acid,  the  potash  is  precipi- 
tated as  perchlorate,  and  a  solution  of  trithionic  acid  is  produced,  from  which  tho 
acid  has  been  obtained  in  crystals.  It  is,  however,  very  unstable,  being  easily 
resolved  into  sulphurous  acid,  sulphiuic  acid,  and  free  sulphur — 

HoSaOg    =    HjO.SOs    +    80^    +  S. 

150.  Telmthionic  acid,  or  hisulphurcttcd  hj/pomlphurtc  acid  (H^Sfi^)  is  rather  more 
stable  than  the  preceding  acid,  though  equally  devoid  of  practical  importance.  It  is 
formed  when  hyposulphite  of  baryta,  suspended  in  a  little  water,  is  ti-eated  with 
iodine,  when  tetrathionate  of  baryta  is  obtained  in  crystals — 

2(BaS,03)  +  L  =  Balj  +  BaS^Oe . 
Hyposurplute        "     Iodide  of  Tetratliionate 
of  baryta.  barium.       of  baryta. 

By  exactly  precipitating  the  baryta  from  a  solution  of  the  tetrathionate  by  addi- 
tion of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  of  tetrathionic  acid  may  be  obtained. 
When  the  solution  is  boiled,  it  is  decomposed  into  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids 
and  free  sulphur ;  H^S^Og  =  HoCSOg  +  SO^  +  S^. 

When  solution  of  percliloride  of  iron  (ferric  chloride)  is  added  to  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  a  fine  purple  colour  is  at  first  produced,  which  speedily  vanishes,  leaving  a 
colourless  solution.  The  purple  colour  appears  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  the 
ferric  hyposulphite,  which  speedily  decomposes,  the  ultimate  result  being  expressed 
by  the  equation — 

Fe„CL    +   2(Na.2S.,03)  =   Na^S^Oe   +   SFeCl^   +   2NaCl . 
Perchloride     Hyposulphite      Tetrathionate      Chloride  of      Chloride  of 
of  iron.  of  soda.  of  soda.  iron.  sodium. 

151.  Pentathionic  acid  (H^SjOj)  possesses  some  interest  as  resulting  from  the  action 
of  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen  upon  sulphurous  acid,  when  much  sulphiu-  is  deposited, 
and  pentathionic  acid  remains  in  solution — 

5H2S  +  5SO2  =  H„S.O,  +  4H2O   +  S5. 
Pentatiiionic  acid. 

To  obtain  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid,  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen  and  sulphurous 
acid  are  passed  alternately  through  the  same  portion  of  water  until  a  large  deposi- 
tion of  sulphur  has  taken  place.  This  is  allowed  some  hours  to  settle  ;  the  clear 
liquid  poured  off  and  the  solution  concentrated  by  evaporation,  first  over  a  water- 
bath,  and  finally,  in  vacuo,  oyer  oil  of  vitriol ;  for  a  concentrated  solution  of  pentathi- 
onic acid  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  with  separation 
of  sulphur ;  H^SjOs  =  H.,0.S03  +  SO,  +  S3. 

The  true  constitution  of  the  preceding  (polythionic)  acids  is  not  yet  understood, 
but  it  may  assist  the  memory  to  retain  the  usual  mode  of  decomposition  of  the  acids, 
if  they  are  represented  as  derived  from  oil  of  vitriol  by  successive  additions  of  sulphu- 
rous acid  and  sulphur,  thus— 

Oil  of  vitriol,       .  Hi,0.S0.3  =  H2SO4 

Hyposulphuric  acid,  H2O.SO3.SO2  =  HoSjO,. 

Trithionic         „  H2O.SO3.SOJ.S  =  HjSgGg 

Tetrathionic       „  H2O.SO3.SO2.Sj  =  H^S^O^ 

Pentathionic      „  HjO.SOg.SOg.Sg  =  H^Sfi^ 


Bisulphide  of  Carbon. 
CSj|  =  76  parts  by  weight. 

152.  This  very  important  compound  (also  called  bisul2)lmret  of  carbon 
and  carhon  disulphidc)  is  found  in  small  qiiantity  among  the  products  of 
destructive  distillation  of  coal,  and  is  very  largely  manufactured  for  use  as 
a  solvent  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  caoutchouc,  fatty  matters,  &c.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  compounds  of  carbon  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct 
union  of  their  elements,  and  is  prepared  by  passing  vapour  of  sulphur 
over  charcoal  heated  to  redness.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  heat  is  evolved 
in  this  act  of  combination. 
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In  small  quantity,  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  easily  prepared  in  a  tube  of  German 
glass  (combustion-tube)  about  two  feet  long  and  half-an-inch  in  diameter  (hg.  116). 


Fig.  213. 

This  tube  is  closed  at  cue  end,  and  a  few  fragments  of  sulphur  di-opped  into  it,  so 
as  to  occupy  two  or  thi-ee  inches.  The  rest  of  the  tube  is  tiled  up  with  small  trag- 
ments  of  recently  calcined  wood  charcoal.  The  tube  is  placed  in  a  combustiou- 
furnace,  and  its  open  end  connected,  by  a  perforated  cork,  with  a  glass  tube,  whicli 
dins  iust  below  the  surface  of  water  contained  in  a  bottle  placed  in  a  vessel  ot  very 
cold  water  That  part  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  charcoal  is  first  surrounded 
with  red-hot  charcoal,  and  when  it  is  heated  to  redness,  a  little  red-hot  charcoal  is 
placed  near  the  end  containing  the  sulphur  (hitherto  protected  by  a  sheet-iron  screen), 
so  that  the  vapour  of  sulphur  may  be  slowly  passed  over  the  red-hot  charcoal.  1  he 
bisulphide  of  carbon  being  insoluble  in  water,  and  much  heavier  (sp.  gr.  1-^7  ,  is 
deposited  beneath  the  water  in  the  receiver.  To  purify  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
from  the  water  and  the  excess  of  sulphur  which  is  deposited  with  it,  the  water  is 
carefullv  di'awn  off  with  a  small  siphon,  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  transferred  to  a 
flask  and  a  few  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium  di'opped  into  it  to  absorb  the  water. 

A  bent  tube  connected  with  a  Liebigs  con- 
denser, or  with  a  worm,  is  attached  to  the 
flask  (tig.  214)  by  a  perforated  cork,  and  the 
llask  is  gently  heated  in  a  water  bath,  when  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  is  distilled  over  as  a  perfectly 
colourless  liquid.  The  inflammability  of  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  renders  great  care  necessary. 

On  a  large  scale,  a  fire-clay  retort  is 
filled  witli  fragments  of  charcoal  and 
heated  to  redness,  pieces  of  sulphur  being 
occasionally  dropped  in  thro  ugh  an  earthen- 
ware tube  passing  to  the  bottom  of  the 
retort.  When  very  large  quantities  are 
made,  coke  is  employed,  and  the  vapour 
of  sulphur  is  obtained  from  iron  pyrites. 
The  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  possessed  of  some  very  remarkable  properties : 
it  is  a  very  brilliant  Hquid,  the  light  passing  through  which  is  partly 
decomposed  into  its  component  coloured  rays  before  it  reaches  the  eye. 
These  properties  are  dependent  upon  its  high  refractive  and  dispersive 
powers,  which  are  turned  to  great  advantage  in  optical  experiments  espe- 
cially in  spectrum  analysis,  where  the  rays  emanatmg  from  a  coloured 
flame  are  analysed  by  passing  them  through  a  prismatic  bottle  filled  .nth 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  also  highly  diatlmmanous,  that  is,  it  allo  ws 
ravs  of  heat  to  pass  through  it  with  comparatively  little  loss,  so  that  it  it 
be  rendered  opaque  to  light  by  dissolving  iodine  m  it.the  mys  of  li|ht 
emanating  from  a  luminous  object  maybe  "^"^^^ed,  wlidst  the  c^^^^^ 
rays  are  aUowed  to  pass.  It  has  never  been  frozen,  and  is  tHeiefore^^^^^ 
•ployed  in  thermometers  for  measuring  very  low  tempemtures.  Bisulphide 
of  carbon  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  readily  assuming  the  form  of  vapour 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  boiling  at  llS^'S  l-    Its  vapour,  when 


Fig.  214. 
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diluted  with  air,  has  a  very  disgusting  and  exaggerated  odour  of  sulplui- 
retted  hydrogen,  but  the  smell  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  ethereal  and 
not  unpleasant  if  the  bisulphide  has  been  carefully  purihed. 

The  rapid  evaporation  of  bisulpliide  of  carbon  is,  of  course,  productive  of  great 
cold.  If  a  few  drops  be  placed  in  a  watcli-glass  and  blown  upon,  they  soon  pass  olf 
iu  vapour,  and  the  temperature  of  the  glass  is  so  reduced  that  some  of  the  bisulphide 
is  frozen ;  this  melts  when  the  glass  is  placed  iu  the  palm  of  the  hand.  If  a  class 
plate  be  covered  with  water,  a  watch-glass  containing  bisuljihide  of  carbon  placed 
on  it,  and  evaporation  promoted  by  blowing  througli  a  tube,  the  watch-glass  will  be 
frozen  on  to  the  plate,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  lifted  up  by  it. 

The  bisvdphide  of  carbon  is  exceedingly  inflammable ;  it  takes  hre  at 
a  temperatui-e  far  below  that  required  to  inflame  ordinary  combustible 
bodies,  and  burns  with  a  bright  blue  flame,  producing  carbonic  and  sul- 
phurous acids  (CS„  +  Oy  =  CO2  +  2S0„),'and  having  a  great  tendency 
to  deposit  sulphur  unless  the  supply  of  air  is  very  good. 

If  a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon  be  dropped  into  a  small  beaker,  it  may  be  inflamed 
by  holding  in  its  vapour  a  test-tube  containing  oil  heated  to  about  300°  F.,  which 
will  be  found  incapable  of  fu-ing  gunpowder  or  of  inflaming  any  ordinary  com- 
bustible substance. 

The  abundance  of  sulphur  sepai-ated  in  the  flame  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  enables 
It  to  burn  iron  by  converting  it  into  sulphide.  If  some  bisulphide  of  carbon  be 
boiled  m  a  test-tube  provided  with  a  piece  of  glass  tube  from  which  the  vapour  may 
be  burnt,  and  a  piece  of  thin  irou  wire  be  held  in  the  flame  (fig.  215),  it  will  bm-n 
with  vivid  scintillation,  the  fusible  sulphide  of  ii-on  dropping  ott'. 

The  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  acts  very  injuriously  if  breathed  for 
any  length  of  time,  producing  symptoms  somewhat  resembling  those 
caused  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  poisonous  properties  have  been 
turned  to  account  for  killing  insects  in  grain  without  injuring  it. 

The  chief  applications  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  depend  upon  its  power 
of  dissolving  the  oils  and  fats.  After  as 
much  oil  as  possible  has  been  extracted 
from  seeds  and  fruits  by  pressure,  a  fresh 
quantity  is  obtained  by  treating  the 
pressed  cake  with  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
which  is  afterwards  recovered  by  distil- 
lation from  the  oil.  In  Algiers,  bisulphide 
of  carbon  is  employed  for  extracting  the 
essential  oils  in  which  reside  the  perfumes 
of  roses,  jasmine,  lavender,  &c. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  has  often  been 
made  a  startmg-point  in  the  attempts  to 
produce  organic  compounds  by  synthesis. 
It  may  be  employed  in  the  formation  of 
the  hydrocarbons  which  are  usually  de- 
rived from  organic  sources;  for  if  it  be 
mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (by 
passing  that  gas  through  a  bottle  contain- 
ing bisulphide  of  carbon  gently  warmed),  and  passed  over  -copper-turi, 
ings  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  olefiant  gas  will  bo  nv,  " 
duced —  I 

2CS,  +  2H,S  +  Cu„  =  6UuS  -f  C.H,  . 
The  action  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  upon  ammonia  is  practically  im. 


Fig.  215. 
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portant  for  tlie  easy  production  of  sulpliocyanide  of  ammonium,  whicli  is 
formed  when  the  bisidphide  of  carbon  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  acted 
on  by  ammonia  with  the  aid  of  heat — 

CS,    +     2NH3  =  H,S    +  NH3.HCNS. 

Bisulphide  of  cartion.  Sulpliocyanide  of  ammonium. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  the  sulphur-acid  corresponding  to  carbonic  acid, 
and  is  often  called  sulphocarbonic  acid  ;  it  combines  with  some  of  the 
sulphur-bases  to  form  sulpliocarbonates,  which  correspond  to  the  car- 
bonates, containing  sulphur  in  place  of  oxygen.  Thus,  when  a  solution 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
the  sulphocarbonate  of  (sulphide  of)  potassium  is  obtained  in  orange- 
yeUow  crystals.  Even  the  hydrogen  compound  corresponding  in  compo- 
sition to  the  unknown  hydrate  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  obtained  as  a 
yeUow  oily  hquid  by  decomposing  sulphocarbonate  of  potassium  with 
hydochloric  acid — 

K^S.CSg     +    2HC1    =    H,S.CS,    +     2KC1 . 

Sulphocarbonate  Hydrosulphocarbonic 
of  potassium.  acid. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  sulphocarbonates,  when  boiled  with  water, 
exchange  their  sulphur  for  oxygen,  becoming  carbonates — 

K,S.CS,  -I-  3H,0  =  K2O.CO,  +  3H,S  . 

The  bisulphide  of  carbon  vapour  in  coal-gas  is  one  of  the  most  injuri- 
ous of  the  impurities,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  remove  with  economy. 

It  is  especially  injurious,  because,  when  burning  in  the  presence  of  aque- 
ous vapour,  a  part  of  its  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  the  cor- 
rosive effects  of  which  are  so  damaging.  Several  processes  have  been 
devised  for  its  removal.  The  gas  has  been  washed  with  the  ammoniacal 
liquor-  (containing  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia)  which  absorbs  the  bisul- 
phide. Steam,  at  a  high  temperature,  has  been  employed  to  convert  it 
into  hydrosulphuric  and  carbonic  acids,  which  are  both  easily  removed  from 
the  gas;  CS,  -t-  2H„0  =  CO.^  +  2HoS.  Lime  at  a  red  heat  decomposes  it 
in  a  similar'way;  CS^  -h  3CaO  =  CaO.CO.,  +  2CaS.  Oxide  of  lead 
dissolved  in  caustic  soda  has  been  used  to  convert  it  into  sulphide  of  lead ; 
CS.,  -f-  2PbO  +  I^ap  =2PbS  -1-  Na.O.CO,.  Its  removal  as  sulpho- 
carbonate by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  or  soda  has  also  been  pro- 
posed. At  present,  however,  it  retains  its  character  as  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  impurities  with  which  the  gas  manufacturer  has  to  deal. 

Caebonic  OXYSULPHIDE,  COS  =60  parts  by  weight=2  volumes.  This  compound, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  hydrosulphuric  acid  in  which  CO  has  replaced  Hj.  is 
formed  when  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  with  sulphur  vapour  is  acted  on  by  electric 
sparks,  or  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube. 

It  is  easily  prepared  by  gently  heating  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  oil  ot 
vitriol  diluted  with  four -fifths  of  its  volume  of  water,  and  collecting  the  gas  over 
mercury.  ,    ,      ,  , 

The  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  sulphocyanide  produces  hydrosulpno- 
cyanic  acid;  KCNS  (sulphocyanide  of  potassium)  +  H„S04=  HONS  +  KHhU,; 
which  is  then  decomposed  by  the  water,  in  the  presence  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  into  the  carbonic  oxysulphide  gas  and  ammonia,  which  combines  witu  tne  sul- 
phuric acid;  HCNS  +  H,0  =  NH3  +  COS.  The  gas  has  a  peculiar  disagreeable 
odour,  recalling  that  of  bisulphide  of  carbon;  it  is  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  air 
sp.  gr.  2-11),  and  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  yielding  carbonic 
and  sulphurous  acid  gases.  Potash  absorbs  and  decomposes  it,  J;ieldnig  carboiiate  ot 
potash  and  sulphide  of  potassium;  COS  +  4KH0  =  K^S  +  K^CCO^  -f  2HjO. 

•  153.  Bisulphide  of  silicon  (SiSj),  corresponding  in  composition  to  bisulphide  of 
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carbon,  is  obtained  by  burning  silicon  in  sulphur  vapour,  or  by  passing  vapoui-  of  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  over  a  mixture  of  silica  and  charcoal.  Unlike  the  carbon  compound, 
it  is  a  white  amorphous  solid,  absorbing  moisture  when  exposed  to  air,  and  soluble  in 
water,  which  gradually  decomposes  it  into  silicic  and  hydrosulphuric  acids— 

SiSj  +  2H2O  =  SiOa  +  2I-I2S. 

When  heated  in  air,  it  burns  slowly,  yielding  silicic  and  sulphurous  acids. 

154.  Sulphide  of  nitrogen  (NS)  is  a  yellow  crystalline  explosive  substance,  pro- 
du(!ed  by  a  complicated  reaction  which  takes  place  when  chloride  of  sulphur,  dis- 
solved in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  is  acted  ou  by  gaseous  ammonia,  when  hydrochl'orate 
ot  ammonia  is  deposited,  and  the  filtered  liquid,  allowed  to  evaporate,  deposits  sul- 
phide of  nitrogen  mixed  with  sulphur,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  m  which  the  nitrogen  compound  is  nearly  insoluble ;  this  substance  is  re- 
markable for  its  sparing  solubility,  its  irritating  odour,  and  its  explosibility  when 
struck  or  moderately  heated,  its  elements  being  held  together  by  a  verv  feeble  at- 
traction. 

155.  Chlorides  of  sulphur. — The  subcliloricle,  or  Monde,  of  sulphur 
(S2CI.3  =  135  parts  by  weight),  is  the  most  important  of  these,  since  it  is 
employed  in  the  process  of  vulcanising  caoutchouc.  It  is  very  easily 
prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  sulphur  very  gently  heated  in  a 
retort  (fig.  216) ;  the  sulphur  quickly  melts,  and  the  chloride  of  sulphur 


Pig.  216.— Preparation  of  chloride  of  sulphur. 

S'tt  '^''^'^^'^      ^  liqiiid  (boiling  point, 

J^.),  which  has  a  most  peculiar  odour.    It  fumes  strongly  in  air  the 
moisture  decomposing  it,  forming  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids  'and 
causmg  a  deposit  of  sulphur  upon  the  neck  of  the  bottle— 
2S,C1,  +   2H,0   =   4HC1  +   SO,  -f  S, . 
When  poured  into  water,  it  sinks  (sp.  gr.  168)  and  slowly  undergoes 
decomposition;  the  separated  sulphur,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  electro- 
postive  variety  (see  p.  190),  and  the  solution  contains,  beside  hydrochloric 
and  sulphurous  acids,  some  of  the  acids  containing  a  larger  pioportion  of 
su  phur.    If  phosphorus  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  be  mixed  with 
chloride  of  sulphur,  the  liquid  will  take  fire  on  addition  of  ammonia 
Ihe  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  sulphur  is  4-7  show 
mg  that  It  IS  68  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  giving  for  its  mo'lecular 
weight  136,  which  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  calculated  (136). 

Bichloride  ofsulphm-  (BCl^)  is  a  far  less  stable  compound  than  the  Mf..AA  c 
which  it  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  chlorine     It  is  a  dark  " 
liquid,  easily  resolved,  even  by  sun-light,  into  free  chlorine  and  chloride  of  sulphu"'^ 
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•   Iodide  of  sulphur  (SL)  is  a  crystalline  unstable  substance,  produced  by  the  direct 
union  of  its  elements,  a'ud  occasionally  employed  in  medicine. 

Suhiudide  of  sulphur  (S^L)  is  obtained  in  large  tabular  crystals,  resembling  iodine, 
by  decomposing  the  subchlo'ride  of  sulphur  with  iodide  of  ethyle  ;  S2CU  +  20,jHjI  = 
SJa  +2aHr,Cl. 

Selenium. 
Se  —  79  '5  parts  by  weight. 

156.  Selenium  (2e\r)i'7?,  the  moon)  is  a  rare  element,  very  closely  allied  to  sulphur 
in  its  natural  history,  physical  characters,  and  chemical  relations  to  other  bodies. 
It  is  found  sparingly  in  the  free  state  associated  with  some  varieties  of  native  sul- 
phur, but  more  commonly  in  combination  with  metals,  forming  sclmides,  which  are 
Ibund  together  with  the  sulphides.  The  iron  pyrites  of  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  is 
especially°remarkable  for  the  presence  of  selenium,  and  was  the  source  whence  this 
element  was  first  obtained.  The  Fahlun  pyrites  is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  in  the  leaden  chambers  a  reddish  brown  deposit  is  found,  which 
was  analysed  by  Berzelius  in  1817,  and  found  to  contain  the  new  element. 

In  order  to  extract  selenium  from  the  seleniferous  deposit  of  the  vitriol  works,  it 
may  be  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  nitric 
acid  added  in  small  portions  until  the  oxidation  is  completed,  when  no  more  red 
fumes  will  escape.  The  solution,  containing  selenious  (SeO^)  and  selenic  (SeOg) 
acids  is  largely  diluted  with  water,  filtered  from  the  undissolved  matters,  mixed 
with  about  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  somewhat  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  when  the  hydrochloric  acid  reduces  the  selenic  to  selenious  acid— 
HaO.SeOs  +  2HC1  =  H^O.SeOj  +  H,0  +  CI,. 

A.  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  now  passed  through  the  solution,  when  the 
selenium  is  precipitated  in  fine  red  flakes,  which  coUect  into  a  dense  black  mass 
when  the  liquid  is  gently  heated— 

H^O.SeO,  +  H^O  +  2SO2  =  2(H,O.S03)  +  Se. 
The  proportion  of  selenium  in  the  deposit  from  the  leaden  chambers  is  variable.  The 
author  has  obtained  above  3  per  cent,  by  this  process.  .     ,  ,  ^i. 

Selenium,  like  suphur,  is  capable  of  existing  in  three  allotropic  states  ;  the  red 
amorphous  variety  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  or  sublimed  hke  flowers  ot  sul- 
phur •  the  black  vitreous  form  ;  and  the  crystaUiue  form  deposited  from  its  solution 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  in  which  it  is  far  less  easily  dissolved  than  sulphur.  VVlien 
heated  it  fuses  easily,  boils  below  a  red  heat,  and  is  converted  into  a  deep  yellow 
vapour,  which  expands  when  heated  in  the  same  anojnalous  manner  as  vapour  ot 

^"^S^elenium  is  less  combustible  than  sulphur  ;  when  heated  in  air  it  burns  with  a 
blue  flame  and  emits  a  peculiar  odour  like  that  of  putrid  horse-radish,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  the -formation  of  a  Uttle  selenietted  hydrogen  from  the  moisting 
of  the  air.  When  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  selenium  forms  a  green  solution  which 
deposits  the  selenium  again  when  poured  into  water.  ,    ^  r  1 

Selenious  acid  (SeO„),  corresponding  to  sulphurous  acid,  is  the  product  of  combus- 
tion of  selenium  in  oiygen.  It  is  best  obtained  by  dissolving  selenium  in  boiling 
nitric  acid  (which  would  convert  sulphur-  into  suphuric  acid),  and  evaporating  to 
dryness,  when  the  selenious  acid  remains  as  a  white  solid  which  sublimes  in  needle- 
like crystals  when  heated.    When  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  it  pelds  a  crystalline 

hydrate  of  selenious  acid.  t.  •    r       j  1 

Selenic  acid  (SeOg)  is  not  known  in  the  anhydrous  state    It  is  formed  when 
selenium  is  oxidised  by  fused  nitre  ;  K,O.N,0   +  Se  =  K^CSeO,  -I-  2N0. 
solvinc  the  seleniate  of  potash  in  water,  and  adding  nitrate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  ot 
selenirte  of  lead  (PbO.SeO,)  is  obtained  and  if  this  be  f"«P'^»^l«^V''.«'7,tni.,ble 
decomposed  by  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  lead  will  be  removed  as  insoluble 
sulphide,  and  a  solution  of  hydrated  selenic  acid  will  be  obtained— 
PbO.SeO,  +  H„S  =  HaO.SeOs  +  PbS. 
This  solution  may  be  evaporated  till  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2-6  ^f^.^^*  J^^-^^S 
resembles  oil  of  vitriol.    It  is  decomposed    however,  f /l^?,"^*ff„f  ^;i^^i^,r.i^Sf 
oxygen,  and  becoming  selenious  acid.    It  oxidises  the  metals  l^^*^;/; 
even  dissolves  gold.  ^The  seleniates  closely  resemble  the  «»St/d and  selenious 
decomposed  whe^  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  being  evolved  and  selemous 
acid  produced. 
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Hydroselemo  Acid,  or  selenietted  hydrogen  (H„Se),  is  the  exact  parallel  of  sulphuretted' 
hydrogen,  and  is  produced  by  a  similar  process.  It  is  oven  more  ofiensive  and 
poisonous  than  that  gas,  and  acts  in  a  similar  way  upon  metallic  solutions,  precipi- 
tating the  selenidcs.  ^  ^ 

There  are  two  chlorides  of  selenium :  the  dichloride,  Se„Cl„  a  brown  volatile  liquid 
corresponding  to  dich  oride  of  sulphur ;  and  the  tetrachloride,  SeCl,,  a  white  crystalline 
solid,  without  any  well-established  analogue  in  the  sulphur  series 

l^otwithstanding  the  resemblance  between  the  two  elements,  there  are  two  sul- 
phides of  selenium,  a  bisulphide  (SeS,)  and  a  tersulphide  (SeS,).  Tlie  former  is 
obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate  when  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  passed  into  solution  of 
selenious  acid. 


Tellurium. 
Te  =  129  parts  by  weight. 

157.  Tellurium  (from  tcllus,  the  earth)  is  connected  mth  selenium  by  analories 
stronger  than  those  which  connect  that  element  with  sulphur.    It  is  even  less  fre 
quently  met  with  than  selenium,  being  found  chiefly  in  certain  Transylvanian  gold 
ores     It  ocx:asionally  occurs  in  an  uncombined  form,  but  more  frequently  in  com- 
Sff  r  -'^    T^""^!-  ov  graphic  tellurium  is  a  black  mineral  containing 

the  tellurides  of  lead,  silver,  and  gold.  Telluride  of  bismuth  is  also  found  in  nature 
Arsenical  pyi-ites  sometimes  contains  tellurium  apparently  as  TeS 

Tellurium  is  extracted  from  the  foliated  ore  by  a  process  similar  to  that  for  ob- 
taining selenuim.  From  telluride  of  bismuth  it  is  procured  by  strongly  heating  the 
TZl  J  T*r.' °^  f  ^        °^  P°*"^*^  ""''^  when  telluride  of  potarsium 

i:;:^:^^:^^::'^^.  ^^^^  *°  ^  ^'^-^^^-^•^'^       -^^^^  ^ 

Tellurium  much  more  nearly  resembles  the  metals  than  the  non-metals  in  its 
physical  properties,  and  is  on  that  account  often  classed  among  the  forSe  it  s 

not  capable  of  forming  a.true  basic  oxide.    In  appearance  it  is  very  simTr  to  bismuth 

iWh!^^\'V''°^r'''*^y/^^^°^)'  ^  ri^l^i-*  nietallic^Z?  and  bdni 

ke  that  metal,  ciystalhne  and  brittle.    It  fuses  below  a  red  heat,  and  is  converted 

«       /]    7'  1?°"'     ^        temperature.    When  heated  in  air  it  burns  withTb  ue 
flame  edg  d  with  green,  and  emits  fumes  of  tellurous  acid  (TcO,)and  a  pecuHar  odour 
Like  selenium,  tellurium  is  dissolved  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  vieldin^  a  ™irnt' 
red  solution,  from  which  water  precipitates  it  unchanged  '  ^  ^ 

«.,V/  rTpoT  •  correspond  in  composition  to  those  of  selenium.  Tellurom 

««cZ  (Teq„)  IS  precipitated  m  the  hydrated  state  when  a  solution  of  tellurium  n 

:i||SdrinSc l^a^^^^  -icis,  it  L-ms  soluble 

prSSi-n^Sfi^t:^^^:^  "V^^  -^^^ 

tellurate  of^barytrw^th  sulnlHnt  nnH     n"^'  ^^^^  'leeomposing  th^ 

hydrated  telluric  aciT  (  H  O  TpO  9W  n{  °"  fJ'-^.PO'-ft'ng  the  solution,  crystals  of 
a  moderate  heat%nTwKeatefie£lT^^  "K""''"^'  H^O.TeO,  at 

yellow  powder,  whichTs  the«?; wl^  ^  ,  °  l"'^",'?''  '^^''^  converted  into  an  orange- 
dkalies^    ^Yhe^stToZly^^^^^  t'"-*'^*'^     i«  insoluble  in  acids  a!.d 

The  tellurates  are  unstable  saS  wiii  >h  Zfl  .l^'^comes  tellurous  acid. 

TellureUed  A^^^^^^^  ^^lien  heated, 

the  chemical  analogy  of  tclluriun  wiflf  li    ?  ^      V^'*f      t^ie  strongest  manner 

similar  to  s"Iphureft^d  hX™in  sLTi  Z^n"mo^  V'     ^"^^  ^'"'^ 

When  its  aqueous  solution  is  exposed  irthe  a  i  l/pTlt  i  °  .P^l'^i'ti^s- 
rium.  When  passed  into  metallic  solutions  rp  ^n  nSl  l^.n  IT"  ^'l^'^'l?^  t'-'H"- 
prepared  by  decomposing  telluride  of  ziL  wiKyZdi  W  ac  f  '''' 

llie  most  characteristic  property  of  teUuriuin  con),,oi.nds  is  that  nf  f,     •  i  ■ 
the  purple  solution  of  telhiride  of  potassium  when  fi       w!f  f     .  \ 
and  charcoal,  and  treated  with  wate.-.    Tvr^oUd  P^t'-^'^'^ 
obtained  ;  TeCh,  is  a  black  soli.l  with  a  violet  colo  i^e  ^^^^^^  been 

water  into  tellurium  and  TeCl,.  The  latter  mav  be  oE  J  '^/'efoni posed  by 
volatile  solid,  decomposed  by  ^much  iyMZt'':^^^':^ 
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There  are  also  two  sulphides  of  telhmum  corresponding  to  the  oxides,  from  which 
they  may  be  obtained  as  dark  brown  precijjitates  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid.    They  are  both  sulphur- acids,  and  therefore,  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphides. 

158.  Review  of  the  sulphur  group  of  elements. — The  three  elements — 
sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium — exhibit  a  relation  of  a  similar  character 
to  that  observed  between  the  members  of  the  chlorine  group,  both  in 
their  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

Sulphur  is  a  pale  yellow  solid,  easily  fusible  and  volatile,  without  any 
trace  of  metallic  lustre,  and  of  specific  gravity  2-05  (sp.  gr.  of  vapour, 
2-23).  Selenium  is  either  a  red  powder  or  a  lustrous  mass  appearing 
black,  but  transmitting  red  light  through  thin  layers ;  much  less  fusible 
and  volatile  than  sulphur,  and  of  specific  gravity  4-8  (sp.  gr.  of  vapour, 
5-68).  Tellurium  has  a  brilliant  metallic  lastre,  is  much  less  fusible  and 
volatile  than  selenium,  and  of  specific  gravity  6-65  (sp.  gr.  of  vapour,  9-0). 

Sulphur  (atomic  weight  32)  has  the  most  powerful  attraction  for  oxy- 
t^en,  hydrogen,  and  the  metals.  Selenium  (atomic  weight  79-5)  ranks 
next  in  the  order  of  chemical  energy.  Tellurium  (atomic  weight  129) 
has  a  less  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  the  metals,  than 
either  sulphur  or  selenium.  This  element  appears  to  stand  on  neutral 
o-round  between  the  non-metallic  bodies  and  the  less  electro-positive 
metals. 

PHOSPHORUS. 
P  =  31  parts  by  weight.* 

159.  This  is  the  only  element  for  the  ordinary  preparation  of  which 
animal  substances  are  employed.  It  is  never  known  to  occur  uncombmed 
in  nature,  but  it  is  found  abundaatly  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime 
(3GaO  P,Ob),  which  is  contained  in  the  minerals  coprolUe,  phosphorite, 
and  ajyatite,  and  occurs  diffused,  though  generally  in  small  proportion, 
through  all  soils  upon  which  plants  will  grow,  for  this  substance  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  the  food  of  most  plants,  and  especiaUy  of  the 
cereal  plants  which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  food  of  animals. 
The  seeds  of  such  plants  are  especially  rich  in  the  phosphates  of  lime  and 

magnesia.  ,  .   .i,  r. 

Animals  feeding  upon  these  plants  still  further  accumulate  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  for  it  enters,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime,  into  the 
composition  of  almost  every  solid  and  liquid  in  the  animal  body,  and  is 
especially  abundant  in  the  bones,  which  contain  about  three-fifths  of 
their  weight  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  from  this  source  that  our  supply 
of  phosphorus  is  chiefly  derived, 

Oomposition  of  the  Bones  of  Oxen. 

Animal  matter,  . 
Phosphate  of  lime, 
Fluoride  of  calcium, 
Carbonate  of  lime,     _  . 
Phosphate  of  magnesia, 

100-00 

What  is  here  termed  animal  matter  is  a  cartilaginous  substance,  con- 

*  The  vapour  of  phosphorus  is  62  times  as  heavy  as  Kvdvogen  so  tuat  its  ^  only 
occupies  half  a  volume,  if  the  atom  of  hydrogen  be  taken  to  occupy  one  \oiuuit. 


EXTRACTION  OF  PHOSPHORUS  FROM  BONES. 
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verted  into  gelatme  when  the  bones  are  heated  with  water  under  pressure 
and  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  get  rid  of  this  by  burning  the  bones  in  an  open  fire,  but 
the  increased  demand  for  chemical  products,  and  the  diminished  supply 
01  bones,  have  taught  economy,  so  that  the  cartilaginous  matter  is  now 
dissolved  out  by  heating  the  bones  with  water  at  a  high  pressure  for  the 
manufacture  of  glue;  or  the  bones  are  subjected  to  destructive  distilla- 
tion, so  as  to  save  the  ammonia  which  they  evolve,  and  the  bone  charcoal 
thus  produced  is  used  by  the  sugar-refiner  until  its  decolorisino-  powers 
are  exhausted,  when  it  is  heated  in  contact  with  air  to  burn  away  the 
';innT>  n""?  bone-ash,  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime 

(6La.U.Fp^).  In  order  to  extract  the  phosphorus,  the  bone-ash  is  heated 
for  some  time  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the  greater  part 
ot  the  lime  m  the  form  of  the  sparingly  soluble  sulphate  of  lime,  leavin- 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  solution,  which  is  strained  from  the  deposit" 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  mixed  with  charcoal,  throughly  dried  in  an  iron 
pot,  and  distilled  in  an  earthen  retort  (fig.  217),  when  the  carbon  removes 


Fig.  217.— Extraction  of  phosphorus. 

the  oxygen  from  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  phosphorus  distils  over 
and  is  condensed  m  a  receiver  containing  water  to  protect  it  from  the 
action  of  the  air.  The  decomposition  of  the  dried  phosphoric  acid  by  the 
carbon  of  the  charcoal  is  expressed  by  the  equation— 


H.,O.P.,0,  -t-  C„  = 

Hydrated  phosphoric 
acid. 


6C0  -f 

Carbonic  oxide. 


H,  +  P„ 


from^bolVtrSit  ^«  ^iven  of  the  preparation  of  phosphorus 

nf  Ilm  .  Superpliosphatc 

ollimc. 


3(CaO.P204) 
Metaphosphatc 
of  lime. 


+  0., 


SCaO.P^Oj 

Done  pho.spliuto 
of  Ilnu'. 


+  loco  +  p. 


Silicic  acid  (sand)  i.s  .sometime.s  added  to  combine  with  the  lime  snH  in.a.„4.  4.i 
remainder  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  ho  that  it  „,ay  be  decomposed  l?y  th"?hareoa^^^^ 
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On  the  smaU  scale,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  phosphorus  may  be  prepared  by  a 
process  wS  hL  also  been  successfully  empolyed  for  its  ^^---^l^l-^l^  ^C^' 
and  consists  in  heating  a  mixture  of  bone-ash  and  charcoal  m  a  stream  ot  hydio 
chloric  acid  gas — 

SCaO.PsO^  +  6HC1  +  C,  ^  3CaCl,  +  SCO  +  H,  +  P,. 

A  mixtirre  of  equal  weights  of  well-dried  charcoal  a^d  bone-ash,  both  m  fine 

T''Yl  "^df^  ^CSjo/te  tin  tmrSte^JSi;  TLt^t  coV 
^f^n&^Si^^^  evoMng  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  other 
cmented  with  putty  into  a  bent  retort  neck  (B),  for  conveying  the  phosphorus 
into  a  ves^l  of  VatYr  (C^.  On  heating  the  porcelain  tube  to  bright  redness,  phos- 
phorus dSsorrTn  abundance.  The  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  inflame  a.s 
they  escape  into  the  air,  from  their  containing  phosphorus  vapour. 

When  first  prepared,  the  phosphorus  is  red  and  opaque,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  some  suboxide  of  phosphorus  and  mechanical  impurities;  the 
latter  are  removed  by  melting  the  phosphorus  under  ^^J^  J^J^^' 
squeezinc.  it  through  wash-leather.  The  phosphorus  is  then  fused  under 
animonirto  remote  any  acid  impurity,  and  afterwards  under  bichronia  « 
of  potash  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  chromic  acid  oxidi  es 
the^suboxide  of  phosphorus,  and  converts  it  into  Phosphoric  ac  d  which 
dissolves.    The  phosphorus  is  then  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

glass  tubes,  where  it  soli-  . 
difies  into  the  sticks  in 
which  it  is  sold.  These 
are  always  preserved  un- 
der water  from  the  action 
of  oxygen  and  in  tin  cases 
from  that  of  light. 

Pure  ordinary  phospho- 
rus  is   almost  colourless 
and  transparent,  but  when 
exposed  to  light,  and  espe- 
cially to  direct  sun-light, 
it  gradually   acquires  an 
opaque  red  colour,  from 
its  partial  conversion  into 
the      allotropic  variety 
known  as  red  or  amor- 
plwus    pliospliorus.  By 
tying  bauds  of  black  cloth 
round  a  stick   of_  phos- 
phorus and   exposing  it, 
under  water,  to  the  action 
of     sun-light,  alternate 
zones  of  red  may  be  pro- 
duced. 

Even  though  the  phosphorus  be  screened  from  light,  it  wiU 
unchanged  unless  the  water  be  kept  quite  free  from  air,  ^'^^''h  J^^^^^^ 
corrodes  the  surface  of  the  phosphorus,  rendering  it  white  and  opaque. 
This  action  is  accelerated  by  exposure  to  light. 

The  most  remarkable  character  of  ordinary  phosphorus  |ts  eas>  in- 
flammability. It  inevitably  takes  fire  in  air  when  heated  a  1  tie  abm  e 
its  melting  point  (11  r-n  ¥.),  burning  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  winch 


Fis.  218. 
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Fig.  219. 


becomes  insupportable  when  the  combustion  takes  place  in  oxygen  (n  24) 
and  evolvmg  dense  white  clouds  of  solid  phosphoric  acid.  When  a  piece 
of  dry  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  combines  slowly  with  oxygen, 
lormmg  phosphorous  acid,*  and  its  temperature  often  becomes  so  much 
elevated  during  this  slow  combustion,  that  it  melts  and  takes  fire,  espe- 
cially if  the  combination  be  encouraged  by  the  warmth  of  the  band  or  by 
tnction.  Hence,  ordinaiy  phosphorus  must  never  be  handled  or  cut  in 
the  dry  state,  but  always  under  water,  for  it  causes  most  painful  burns 

ihe  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  is  attended  with  that  peculiar  lumi- 
nous appearance  which  is  tevmed  phosphorescence  (cf^ws,  light,  cj^ipu,,  to  hear) 
but  tins  glow  IS  not  seen  in  pure  oxygen  or  in  air  containing  a  minute 
proportion  of  olefiant  gas  or  oil  of  turpentine.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  ozone. 
nTioif<,tr'*f behaviour  of  phosphorus  in  air  is  best  observed  when  the  phos- 
fS  IZ^rtf^f''''^.^  ^  °f  phosphorus  is  shaken  with 

uii^n  .  Sp?/  fiif  •'^'■''"'^  }l  I'^^'^^^y  dissolved,  and  if  the  solution  be  poured 
Z^n   X  filtering-paper  fig.  219),  and  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  darkened 

loom,  the  very  thin  film  of  phosphorus 
which  IS  left,  will  exhibit  a  glow  increas- 
ing in  bnlliancy  till  the  phosphorus  bursts 
out  into  spontaneous  combustion. 

If  phosphorus  be  dissolved  in  olive  oil, 
at  a  gentle  heat,  the  solution  is  strongly 
phosphorescent  when  shaken  in  a  bottle 
containing  air,  or  when  rubbed  upon  the 
hands. 

Characters  may  be  written  on  paper 
with  a  stick  of  phosphorus  held  in  a 
thickly-folded  piece  of  damp  paper  (hav- 

lake\Ief'^mp?tl!"/*  ^^'^        7^^^  to  Pl^^nge  the  phosphorus  if  it  should 
,-n  ,  /  1      1         *     P^P,'''      ^^^"^  ^th  its  back  to  the  fire,  or  to  a  hot  iron 
Lue  S^tJeW?'  '  combustion  of  the  finely-divid;d  phosphJms  will 

ensue  and  the  letters  will  be  burnt  into  the  paper.    Phosphorus,  which  has  been 

lecS  n^^r  V  T'^^  ^^^"^^^  thai  pure  phosphorus.    If  a  few  smaU 

melt  and  ?t7?r'r  P^'fTi  f  ^■"^  'Stoppered  bottle,  gently  warmed  till  K 
n?o  'rp^  *  i  }^^''  ^^^'^'^  ^'^^^  °f  the  bottle  so  as  to  become  partly  converted 
nor,/..   ^  '1  P'^°«Pjj°™s,  it  will  be  found,  long  after  the  bottkL  cold  to  be 

aS^t  t  tie  nhoThTn  1° '^VI  ^  ^''^'"^  "^^''^  '^^^'^  ^^th  sulphur  be  rubbed 
ntTtL  Vr  kiS?f^^^^^^^^^^  It  takes  up  will  ignite  when  the  match  is  brought 

tbfi  nn,L!l  V  ^.^^"^P^'^'■'  ^^^""^  Will  inflame  the  wood.    This  was  one  of 

an^rs  Snt™Vdit"'"?Kf  ^^^^^  '^^l''^'''  P-pose  of l^oe^ng 

unchanSSr  ^lont  time        ^  ^^^'^  V^^^V^oms  may  be  preserved 

piltoXSr^^^^^^^  -^th  sulphur,  the  phos- 

phorus generally  being  unable  t^  ignite  ^lid  com- 
bustibles  because  it  deposits  upon  them  a  coating 
of  phosphoric  acKl,  which  protects  them  from  thf 
action  of  air.  Hence,  in  thl  manufacture  ofXcifer 
matches,  the  wood  s  first  tipped  with  sulphur  or 
wax,  or  paraffine,  which  easily  give  otf  combustible 
vapours  to  be  kindled  by  the  tiame  of  the  phos^ 
phorus  composition,  and  thus  to  iudame  the  wood 

If  a  small  stick  of  phosphorus  be  carefully  dried 
with  filtering  paper,  and  dropped  into  a  cylinder  of 
oxygen,  which  is  afterwards  covered  with  a  glass 
plate,  no  luminosity  will  be  ob.served  in  a  darkened 
room  until  the  cylinder  is  placed  under  the  air-pump 
receiver,  and  the  air  slowly  exhausted.    When  the  Fig.  220 

*  The  white  fumes  evolved  by  phosphorus  m  moist  air  nrn  «nifi      ^     ■  i. 
njjate  Of  ammonia,  formed  by  the  Ltio^n  of  the  oz.nl^eS  l^y^l  ^nt^^ti^Z^ 
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oxygen  has  thus,  been  raiefiod  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  former  deusity, 
nhofesceiice  will  be  seen.  A  similar  eilect  may  be  produced  by  covenng  the  cyhndei 
^roxwen  containing  the  phosphorus  (having  removed  the  glass  plate  with  another 
cylS  about  fonftimes^ts  si^e  (fig.  220)  filled  with  carbonic  acid  ^v?uch  wi^^ 
gmdually  dilute  the  oxygen  and  produce  phosphorescence.  By  suspendiug-in  a  bottle 
Sf  air  containing  a  strongly  luminous  piece  of  phosphorus-a  piece  of  f  Pf  J J^*^ 
drop  of  oil  of  turpentine^pon  it,  the  glow  may  be  almost  ins  antaneously  ^^^^oj^f- 
A  smaU  tube  of  olefiant  gas  or  coal-gas  dropped  into  the  bottle  will  also  extinguish 
the  luminosity. 

Ordinary  phosphorus  is  slowly  converted  into  vapour  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  emits,  in  the  air,  white  fumes  with  a  pecuhar  alliaceous 
smell,  which  appear  phosphorescent  in  the  dark  _  When  heated  out  ot 
contact  with  air,  it  boils  at  550°  F.,  and  is  converted  into  a  colourless  vapour. 

The  luminosity  of  phosphorus  vapour  is  seen  to  advantage  when  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus ™edli?h  water  in  a  narrow-necked  flask,  or  a  test-tube  with  a  cork  and 
£ow  tube     The  steam  charged  with  vapour  of  phosphorus  has  all  the.appearance 
„  Ki,,^  fla^p  U^  a  rlarkenedroom.  but  of  course  combustibles  are  not  mflamed  by 
it  slice  itsTemi"^^^^^^^^  Mghe'r  than  212°  F.  Phosphorus  may  be  distilled  with 

perfl^t  safety,^n  In  atmosphere  oi  carbonic  acid,  the  neck  of  the  retort  being  allowed 
to  dip  under  water  in  the  receiver. 

Although  ordinary  phosphorus  is  of  a  decidedly  glassy  or  mYreows  struc- 
ture, and  not  at  all  crystalline,  it  may  be  obtained  m  dodecahedral  crys- 
tals, by  aUowing  its  solution  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  evaporate  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  .      ,-,       i  i  ? 

The  conversion  of  ordinary  phosphorus  into  the  red  or  amorphous  plios- 
phorus  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  allotropic  modification 
When  phosphorus  is  heated  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  about 
450°!'.  in  vacuo,  or  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  it  cannot  burn,  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  red  infusible  mass  of  amorphous  phosphorus.  Jlns  form 
of  phosphorus  differs  as  widely  from  the  vitreous  form  as  graphite  differs 
from  diamond.    It  is  almost  unchangeable  in  the  air,  evolves  no  vapour 
is  not  luminous,  cannot  be  inflamed  by  friction,  or  even  by  any  heat  short 
of  500°  F    when  it  actually  becomes  reconverted  into  ordinary  phos- 
phorus.*   Amorphous  phosphorus  is  insoluble  in  the  solvents  for  ordinary 
phosphorus.    The  two  varieties  also  differ  greatly  m  specific  gravity,  that  of 
the  ordinary  phosphorus  being  1-83,  and  of  the  amorphous  variety  2-14. 
The  conversion  of  vitreous  into  a^^-rphous  phosphoi.^^ 

bath  (B),  maintained  at  a  temperature 
ranging  from  450°  to  460°  F.,  the  flask 
being  furnished  with  a  bent  tube  (C)  dip- 
ping into  mercury,  and  with  another 
tube  (D)  for  supplying  carbonic  acid  gas, 
dried  by  passing  over  chloride  of  cal- 
cium.   The  flask  should  be  thoroughly 
filled  with  carbonic  acid  before  apply- 
ing heat,  and  the  tube  delivering  it 
may  then  be  closed  with  a  small  clamp 
(E).    After  exposure  to  heat  for  about 
forty  hours,  but  little  ordinary  phos- 
phorus will  reniaiu,  and  this  may  be 
removed  by  allowing  the  mass  to 
remain  in  contact  with  bisulphide  ol 
carbon  for  some  hours,  and  subse- 
Fig.  221.  quently  washing  it  mth  fresh  bisul- 

phide of  carbon  till  the  latter  leaves  no  phosphorus  when  evaporated. 

*  According  to  Hittorf,  the  reconversion  does  not  take  place  till  SOO^F   the  red  pl,os- 
phorus  being  convertible  into  vapour  below  that  temperature,  witUout  lusion. 
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On  the  large  scale  the  red  phosphorus  is  prepared  by  heating  about  200  lbs.  of  vitreous 
pi  osDhorus  to  450  F.  in  an  iron  boiler.  After  three  or  four  weeks  the  phosphorus  is 
touua  to  be  converted  into  a  hardred  brittle  mass,  which  is  gi-ound  by  mill-stones  under 
water,  and  separa  ed  from  the  ordinary  phosphorus  either  by  bisulphide  of  carbon  or 
caustic  soda  in  M  the  latter  is  soluble.  The  temperature  requ  res  careful  regula- 
tion for  If  It  be  allowed  to  rise  to  600°,  the  red  phosphorus  quickly  resumes  the  vitreous 
condition,  evolving  the  heat  which  it  had  absorbed  during  its  conversion  aild  thus 
rCin^Tmif  rif  P^^I^™«  .i"to  vapour.  This  rlconversion  may  be  shot 
by  heating  a  httle  red  phosphorus  m  a  narrow  test-tube,  when  drops  of  vitreous 
phosphorus  condense  on  the  cool  part  of  the  tube.  The  colour  of  diffeLt  spic  mens 
of  amo.phous  phosphorus  varies  considerably;  that  prepared  on  the  large  scSek 

Zmlt  1,        P'l'^'''^  ^'^y      obtained  of  a  bright  scarlft  colon 

Rhombohedral  crystals  of  phosphorus,  resembling  crystals  of  arsenic  in  form  and 

n.^  I'tS^wr'^'-H  ^"^^i^S  phosphorus  with  lead,  and  dissolv 

ing  out  the  latter  with  diluted  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-1). 

Ordinary  phosphorus  is  verj  poisonous,  whilst  amorphous  phosphorus 
appears  to  be  harmless.  The  former  is  employed,  mixed  with  fatty  sub- 
stances for  poisoning  rats  and  beetles.  Cases  are,  unhappily,  not  very 
rare  oi  children  bemg  poisoned  by  sucking  the  phosphorus  composition 
on  lucifer  matches.  The  vapour  of  phosphorus  also  produces  a  very 
injurious  effect  upon  the  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  k^cifer 
matches  resulting  in  the  decay  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.  This  evil  is  much 
mitigated  by  good  ventilation,  or  by  diffusing  turpentine  vapour  through 
the  air  of  the  work-room,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate  it 
entirely  by  substituting  amorphous  phosphorus  for  the  ordinary  variety, 
but  as  might  be  expected,  the  matches  thus  made  are  not  so  sensitive  to 
iriction  as  those  m  which  the  vitreous  phosphorus  is  used. 

ihe  difference  between  the  two  varieties  of  phosphorus,  in  respect  to 
chemical  energy  is  seen  when  they  are  placed  in  contact  with  a  Httle 
Tnd  tir^  J  plate,  when  the  ordinary  phosphorus  undergoes  combustion, 
and  the  red  phosphorus  remains  unaltered 

a  iSI'lfnr^'"''" 'i^'  been  obtained  by  heating  vitreous  phosphorus  to 

bv tsioi?  .^1  f  '^^^'^^y  '''^^S  it.    It  is  reionverted 

by  fusion  and  slow  cooling.     Vzscous  phosphorus  results  from  the  sudden 
coohng  of  phosphorus  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling  point 

Ordinary  phosphorus  is  capable  of  direct  union  with  oxygen,  chlorine 
bronnne  iodine  sulphur,  and  most  of  the  metals,  with  which  it  foms 

fleS tr'lf^r^'''':   ^"^^  ^^^'i        ^^-^^^-^  unite  w  h  tS 

rXm^aSnt  ""'l*'^*  "^t^  ^  phosphate  in  the  presence  of  a 

crSe^rroihltrr  T^"^"    S,"'  °f  ^  P^^ti^^^  dish  or 

phosphates  ar^Weratr^^^^^^         "  ^""^^  f^^*^"^-  ^'^'^^^S 

Jt''  ^''"'"^  *°  advantage  in  copying  very  delicate 

objects  by  the  electrotype  process,  for  by  exposing  them  to  the  action  o^^^^ 
olution  of  phosphorus  in  ether  or  bisulphide  of  c°arbon,  and  aftLwTds  to 
that  of  a  solution  of  copper,  they  acquire  the  requisite  conductinTmetamc 
film,  even  on  their  finest  filaments.  Solutions  of  silver  aS^Td  tr! 
reduced  in  a  similar  manner  by  phosphorus  ^  ""^^ 
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Tiv  Hoatiiie  vei-v  minute  scales  of  ordinary  phosphorus  upon  a  dilute  solution  ot 
1  Wi,Ve  7t  eL  X  motul  will  be  reduced  in  the  form  of  an  extremely  thm  fahn, 
Sich  mayft^^^^^^  a  glass  plate  and  will  be  found  to  have  vanous  ^h-ks 
Tf  greeu  and  violet  by  transmitted  light,  dependent  upon  its  tlucknes,,  ^Mst  its 
thickest  part  exhibits  the  ordinary  colour  of  the  metal  to  reflected  light.  By  hea^ 
Se  the  f^ms  on  the  plate,  various  shades  of  amethyst  and  ruby  are  developed.  If  a 
ve?y  dilute  sZtion^of  chloride  of  gold  in  distilled  water  be  placed  in  a  perfect  y 

^^ottle.  -^  a  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  J^S^ 

SSi^tmc  ^goSt^? extSmt  fi-ly-dV^^   state  and  on  allowi^^^^ 

lilTbe  rmX^^rt  0  blue.  ^These  experiments  (Faraday)  illustrate  very  strikingly  the 
iTse  of  goTd  fo^^^^^^^         ^-^y       pWle  tints  to  glass  and  the  gla.e  of  porcelain. 

160.  Lucifer  matches  are  made  by  tipping  tlie  -^ood  with  sulphur  or 
wax  or  paraffine,  to  convey  the  flame,  and  afterwards  with  the  match  com- 
Sion  which  s  generally  composed  of  saltpetre  or  chlorate  of  potash 
nhosSrus  red  lead,  and  glue,  and  depends  for  its  action  on  the  easy 
t^^^^M  M^iion,  otVosphorus  when  mixed  -"^^^^^^^^^^ 
like  saltpetre  (KNO,),  chlorate  of  potash   KCIO3),  or  red  lead  {^W, 
he  Xe  on  y  serving  to  biad  the  composition  together  and  attach  it  to 
the  wood     The  composition  used  by  different  makers  vanes  much  m 
the  nator;  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients.    In  this  country  chlorate 
of  potal  is  most  commonly  employed  as  the  oxidising  agent,  such  matches 
usually  kindUng  with  a  slight  detonation ;  but  the  German  manufactui-ers 
;X^either  nitrate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of  lead,  together  with  bmoxide 
nf  lead  or  red  lead,  which  produce  stle^it  matches.  ..1    n     i.  f 

Sulph^^^^^    antimony  (which  is  inflamed  by  friction  with  chlorate  of 
potash  see  p.  162)  is  also  used  in  those  compositions  m  which  a  part  0 
the  phChoms  is  employed  in  the  amorphous  form,  aiid  fine  sand  01 
powdered  glass  is  very  commonly  added  to  increase  the  susceptibihty 
of  the  mixture  to  inflammation  by  friction.  . 

The  match  composition  is  coloured  either  with  ^  t^'^^^f^^^^"^'  ?X 
sian  bl^  or  vermilion.  In  preparing  the  composition,  the  glue  and  the 
nSe  or  c'hbrlte  of  potash  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  phosphorus  then 
adSd        catfully  in  until  intimately  mixed,  the  whole  being 

St  at  a  temperatL  of  aboat  100°  F.  The  fine  sand  and  colounng 
Ster  are  th^n  added,  and  when  the  mixture  is  complete,  it  is  spread  out 
upon  a  stone  skb  heated  by  steam,  and  the  sulphured  ends  of  the  matches 

'VhT^l?^^^^^^^^  which  refuse  to  ignite  unless  rubbed  upon  the 
bottom  of  hUox,  are  tipped  with  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  antmiony, 
cSe  f  potash  and  powdered  glass,  which  is  not  efficiently  sen.tive 
to  be  isnited  bv  any  ordinary  friction,  but  inflames  at  once  when  rubbed 
upon  the  finorp^^^^^^  phosphorus  mixed  with  glass,  which  coats  he  rubber 
Ea  h  trrx.  On^hi^principle  some  French  matches  1^^^^^^^^ 
which  can  be  ignited  only  by  breakmg  the  match  and  rubbing  the  two 

t?ut  b;  very  desirable  to  f^^^^:^^^  acc^t 
phorus  in  lucifer  matches,  not  only  because  of  ^^^\^^'f^J^        ^^^^^  of 
Lid  disease  in  the  manufacture,  but  because  ^J^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
phosphate  of  lime  which  ought  to  be  employed  X^^^^^  ^  are 

fs  no^  devoted  to  the  preparation  «f  .f^P^^^^ 
said  to  be  consumed  annually  ;,^*l^,^^  X^direction  appears  to 
matches.    The  most  successful  attempt  m  tlus  ancivv       1 1 
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employment  of  a  mixture  of  clilorate  of  potash  and  hyposulphite  of  lead, 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  phosphorus  composition. 

For  illustration,  very  excellent  matches  may  be  made  upon  the  small  scak  in  the 
following  manner.  The  slips  of  wood  are  dipped  in  melted  sulphur  so  as  to  acquire 
a  slight  coating.  30  grams  of  gelatine  or  isinglass  are  dissolved  in  2  drachms  of 
water  m  a  porcelain  dish  placed  upon  a  steam-bath  ;  20  grains  of  ordinary  phoshorus 
are  then  added,  and  well  mi.xed  in  with  a  piece  of  stick  ;  to  this  mixture  are  added 
in  succession,  15  grains  of  red  lead  and  50  grains  of  powdered  chlorate  of  potash' 
The  sulphured  matches  are  dipped  into  this  paste,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  air. 

To  make  the  safety  matches  :  10  grains  of  powdered  chlorate  of  potash  and  10 
grams  of  sulphide  of  antimony  are  made  into  a  paste  with  a  few  drops  of  a  warm 
solution  of  20  grains  of  gelatine  in  2  drachms  of  water,  the  sulphured  matches  being 
tipped  with  this  composition.  The  rubber  is  prepared  with  20  grains  of  amorphous 
phosphorus,  and  10  grains  of  finely-powdered  glass,  mixed  with  the  solution  of 
gelatine,  and  painted  on  paper  or  card-board  with  a  brush. 

161.  Phosplwrus-fuze  composition. — To  ignite  the  Armstrong  percus- 
sion shells,  a  very  sensitive  detonating  composition  is  employed,  which  is 
composed  of  amorphous  phosphorus,  chlorate  of  potash,  shellac,  and  pow- 
dered glass,  made  into  a  paste  with  spirit  of  wine.  This  is  placed  in  the 
little  cap  designed  for  it,  and  when  dry,  is  waterproofed  with  a  little 
shellac  dissolved  in  spirit. 

Such  a  composition  may  be  prepared  with  care  in  the  following  manner  :— 4  grains 
ot  powdered  chlorate  of  potash  are  moistened  on  a  plate  with  6  drops  of  spirit  of  wine 
4  grains  of  powdered  amorphous  phosphorus  are  added,  and  the  whole  mixed,  at  arm's 
lengtn,  with  a  bone-knife,  avoiding  great  pressure.  The  mixture,  which  should  still 
ce  quite  moist,  is  spread  m  small  portions  upon  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  filtering  paper 
and  left  m  a  safe  place  to  dry.  If  one  of  these  be  gently  pressed  with  a  stick,  it 
explodes  with  great  violence.  It  is  dangerous  to  press  it  with  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
as  the  latter  is  commonly  broken,  and  the  pieces  projected  mth  considerable  force. 
A  stick  dipped  in  oil  of  vitriol  of  course  explodes  it  immediately.  If  a  bullet  be 
placed  very  lightly  upon  one  of  the  pellets,  and  the  paper  tenderiy  wrapped  round  it, 
a  percussion  shell  may  be  extemporised,  which  explodes  with  a  loud  report  when 
dropped  upon  the  floor. 

Oxides  of  Phosphorus. 
162.  There  are  only  two  compounds  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen  which 
have  been  obtained  and  satisfactorily  examined  in  the  separate  state  viz 
phosphorous  acid  (V,0,),  and  phosphoric  acid  (P.,0,).     The  suboxide  of 
phosphorus  (Pfi)  is  said  to  have  been  obtained,  but  very  little  is  known 


Name. 

Formnla. 

By  Weight. 

PhosplioiTis. 

Oxygen. 

Suboxide  of  phosphoras  (?)  . 

Phosphorous  acid  

Phosphoric  acid      .     .     .     ,  . 

P,0 
P^O, 

124 
62 
62 

16 
48 
80 

Phosphoric  Acid. 
PsOb  =  142  parts  by  weight. 
163.  Phosphoric  acid  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  comooundo 
of  phosphorus.    It  has  been  already  noticed  as  almost  the  only  form  If 
combination  in  which  that  element  is  met  with  in  nature,  and  as  an  indi. 
pensable  ingredient  in  the  food  of  plants  and  animals     No  ot  er  mineral" 
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substance  can  bear  comparison  with  it  as  a  measure  of  the  capability  of  a 
country  to  support  animal  life.  The  acid  itself  is  very  useful  iu  calico- 
printing  and  in  some  other  arts. 

The  mineral  sources  of  this  acid  appear  to  be  phosphorite,  coprolite,  and 
apatite,  all  consisting  essentially  of  phosphate  of  lime  (SCaO.PjO;;),  but 
associated  in  each  case  with  fluoride  of  calcium,  which  is  also  contained, 
Avith  phosphate  of  lime,  in  bones,  and  would  appear  to  indicate  an  organic 
origin  for  these  minerals.  Phosphorite  is  an  earthy-looking  substance, 
forming  large  deposits  in  Estremadura.  Apatite  (from  dTraraaj,  to  cheat, 
in  allusion  to  mistakes  in  its  early  analysis)  occurs  in  prismatic  crystals, 
and  is  met  with  in  the  Cornish  tin- veins.  Both  these  minerals  are  largely 
imported  from  Spain,  Norway,  and  America,  for  use  in  this  country  as  a 
manure. 

Coprolites  (Koirpo?,  dung,  XlOo's,  a  stone,  from  the  idea  that  they  were 
petrified  dung)  are  rounded  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  are 
found  abundantly  in  this  country. 

Large  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid,  combin-ed  with  lime  and  magnesia,  are 
imported  in  the  form  of  guano,  the  partially  decomposed  excrement  of  sea- 
Ibwl,  which  sometimes  contains  one-foui-th  of  its  weight  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Bones^  however,  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  immediate  source  whence 
the  phosphate  of  lime  for  agricultural  purposes  is  derived. 

Hydrated  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  from  bone-ash  by  decomposing 
it  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  remove  as  much  of  the  lime  as  possible  in 
the  form  of  sulphate,  which  is  strained  ofi",  and  the  acid  liquid  neutralised 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  any  unchanged  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  converts  the  phosphoric  acid  into  phosphate  of  ammonia, 
consisting  of  phosphoric  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  On  evaporating  the 
solution,  and  heating  the  phosphate  of  ammonia,  the  ammonia  is  expelled. 


I  Pig.  222. 

and  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  {H._,0.P„05)  is  left  in  a  fused  state,  solidify- 
ing to  a  glass  on  cooling.  Thus  prepared,  however,  it  always  retains  some 
ammonia,  and  is  contaminated  with  soda  derived  from  the  bones. 

Tlie  pure  hydrated  acid  is  prepared  by  oxidising  phosphorus  with 
diluted  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-2),  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  a  platinum 
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dish,  until  the  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  begins  to  volatilise  in  white 
fumes— 


lOHNO, 


3(Hp.P,05)  +  2Hp  +  lONO. 
Some  phosphorous  acid  is  formed  at  an  intermediate  stage.    A  transparent 
glass  {glacial  2Jhosphonc  acid)  is  tlius  obtained,  which  eagerly  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  becomes  liquid. 

The  water  cannot  be  separated  from  the  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  by 
the  action  of  heat,  so  that  the  anhydrous  pJiosphorie  acid  must  be  pre- 
pared by  burning  phosphorus  in  dry  air. 

When  required  in  considerable  quantity,  the  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  (phos^ 
-phone  anhydnde)  is  prepared  by  burning  the  phosphorus  in  a  small  porcelain  dish 
(A,  hg  222)  attached  to  a  wide  glass  tube  (B)  for  introducing  the  pliosphorus,  and 
suspended  in  a  glass  flask  with  two  lateral  necks,  one  of  which  is  connected  with  a 
tube  containing  pumice-stone  and  oil  of  vitriol  for  drying  the  air  as  it  enters,  whilst 
the  other  neck  is  provided  with  a  wide  tube  conveying  the  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid  into  a  bottle  connected,  at  C,  with  an  aspirator,  or  cistern  of  water,  for  drawing 
air  through  the  apparatus.  The  first  piece  of  phosphorus  is  kindled  by  passing  a 
hot  wu-e  down  the  wide  tube,  but  afterwards  the  heat  of  the  dish  will  always  ignite 
the  tresh  piece  as  it  is  dropped  in.  The  wide  tube  must  be  closed  with  a  cork  whilst 
the  phosphorus  is  burning. 

A  small  quantity  of  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid  is  more  conveniently  prepared 
by  burning  phosphorus  under  a  large  bell- 
jar  of  air,  under  which  a  shallow  dish  of 
oil  of  vitriol  has  been  standing  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  dry  the  air.  This  dish  is  care- 
fully removed  without  disturbing  the  air 
within  the  jar,  and  the  well-dried  phos- 
phorus is  introduced  in  a  small  porcelain 
crucible  standing  upon  a  large  glass  plate. 
The  phosphorus  having  been  kindled  with 
a  hot  wire,  the  flakes  of  phosphoric  acid 
i,vill  be  seen  falling  like  snow  on  to  the  glass 
plate,  where  they  accumulate  in  a  layer  of 
considerable  thickness.  To  preserve  it, 
the  phosphoric  acid  must  be  immediately  scraped  up  with  a  bone  or  platinum  knife, 
and  thrown  mto  a  thoroughly  dry  stoppered  bottle. 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  may  be  fused  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  even  sublimed.  Its  great  feature  is  its  attraction  for  water;  left 
exposed  to_  the  air  for  a  very  short  time,  it  deliquesces  entirely,  becoming 
converted  into  hydrated  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  often  used  by  chemists  as 
ixn,  '^.r  ^^^^  ^^^^  remove  the  water  from  oil  of  vitriol 

When  thrown  into  water,  it  hisses  like  a  red-hot  iron,  but  does  not  entirely 
dissolve  at  once,  a  few  flakes  of  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  remaining 
suspended  in  the  liquid  for  some  time.  Phosphoric  acid,  like  sulphuric 
acid,  forms  three  definite  combinations  with  water,  but  in  the  case  of 
phosphoric  acid  each  of  these  three  hydrates  is  a  different  acid,  capable 
of  producing  different  salts,  whereas  the  sulphuric  acid  generates  the  same 
salts  in  whatever  degree  of  hydration  it  is  employed. 

The  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  in 
water,  contains  ??!^w.o%Jvrt^e6Z  phosplwric  acid  or  mdaplwsphoric  acid 
(H^aPjOj.  If  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  be  added  to  a  portion  of  it  a 
transparent  gelatinous  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  the  metaphosnhatP 
of  silver  (2AgN03  +  H,O.P,0,,  =  2100,  +  A&O.PA). 

If  the  solution  of  metaphosphoric  acid  be  heated  in  a  flask  for  a  short 
time.  It  will  lose  the  property  of  yielding  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  unless  one  or  two  drops  of  ammonia  be  added  to  neutralise  it  when 
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an  opaque  white  precipitate  of  pyrophosphate  of  silver  (2Ag20.Pj05)  is 
obtained,  for  the  phosphoric  acid  has  now  been  converted  into  the 
dihydrated  or  pyrophosplioria  acid  {^H^O.VJd^.  The  formation  of  the 
precipitate  is  thus  expressed — 

2H,0.P,0,  +  iAgNOg  +  im.^  =  2Ag,0.P,0,  +  4NH,]S'03 

When  the  solution  of  pyropliosphoric  acid  is  mixed  with  more  water 
and  boiled  for  a  long  time,  it  gives,  when  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver 
and  a  little  ammonia,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  triphosphate  of  silver 
(SAgjO.PjOj) ;  the  phosphoric  acid  having  become  converted  into  tri- 
iiydrated  pliosphoric  acid  (SH^O.PoOj),  and  acting  upon  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  thus — 

3H,0.PA  +  6AgN03  +  6NH3  =  SAgp.PP-  +  GNH.NOj. 

The  pyropliosphoric  acid  (2H^O.P.2'05)  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  above 
process  without  an  admixture  of  one  of  the  other  hydrates,  but  it  has 
been  obtained  in  crystals  by  decomposing  the  pyrophosphate  of  lead 
(2PbO.P205)  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solu- 
tion in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Trihydrated  pliosphoric  acid  may  also  be  obtained  in  prismatic  crystals, 
by  evaporating  its  solution  in  a  similar  way.  This  acid  is  also  called 
ortho-phosphoric  acid  {6p66<s,  ^rMe),'and  common  phosphoric  acid,  in  allusion 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  phosphates  commonly  met  with  and  employed 
in  the  arts  are  the  salts  of  this  acid. 

For  it  will  be  perceived  that  each  of  these  acids  is  able  to  combine 
with  a  quantity  of  base  equivalent  to  the  water  present  in  the  hydrate. 

Thus  the  metaphosphoric  acid  (H.^O.PoOj)  forms  salts 
with  one  molecule  of  a  base  having  the  general  for- 
mula MjO,  as  in  metaphosphate  of  soda,  I^a^CP^O,. 
Orthophosphoric  acid  (SH^O.P^Oj)  forms  salts 
with  three  molecules,  as  in  triphosphate  (or  subpho- 
sphate)  of  soda,  SNap.P.Oy 

In  the  cases  of  pyrophosphoric  and  common 
phosphoric  acids,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  two 
or  three  molecules  of  water  should  be  displaced  hy 
the  same  base,  for  it  is  found  that  salts  of  these 
acids  may  be  formed  which  contain  two  bases,  and 
some  in  which  part  of  the  water  does  duty  as  a  base. 
Examples  of  this  kind  are,  the  common  phosphate 
Fig.  221  of  soda,  2Na20.n20.P,0.,  which  is  derived  from 

the  acid,  SIIjO.P^Oj,  by  the  displacement  of  two 
molecules  of  water  by  soda ;  microcosmie  salt,  or  phosphate  of  soda  and 
ammonia,  ]Sra20.(NIIj)p.H20.P205,  where  two  molecules  of  the  water  in 
the  acid  are  displaced  respectively  by  soda  and  by  the  imaginary  oxide 
of  ammonium  (NHJ^O.  A  pyrophosphate  of  soda  having  the  com- 
position NajO.H^.PjO^  may  be  prepared,  and  is  obviously  derived  from 
the  acid,  2'H..fi.'Pji)^,  by  the  displacement  of  one  molecule  of  Avater  by  soda. 

It  is  evident  that  when  water  or  ammonia  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  salt,  the  action  of  heat  may  convert  an  ortho-phosphate  into  a 
pyrophosphate,  or  even  into  a  metaphosphate. 

Thus,  if  acrystal  of  the  common  rhombic  phosphate  of  soda  (2]SrnoO.  H._,0.  PoOj.  24  Aq. ) 
be  heated  gently  in  a  crucible  (fiff.  224),  it  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and 
gradually  dries  up  to  a  white  mass,  the  composition  of  which,  if  not  heated  beyond 
300°  i'.,  will  be  2Nn.,0.  H.,O.P.,0,.    If  a  little  ofUhis  white  mass  be  dissolved  in  water, 
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the  solution  will  be  alkaline  to  red  litmus  paper  ;  and  if  nitrate  of  silver  (itself 
neutral  to  test-papers)  be  added  to  it,  a  yelMv  precipitate  of  triiiliospliate  of  silver 
will  be  obtained,  and  the  solution  will  become  strongly  acid— 

2Na30.H„O.P,Oj  +  GAgNOg  =  ZAg.fi.V.fi,  +  eNaNOg  +  2HNO3. 

If  the  dried  phosphate  of  soda  be  now  strongly  heated  over  a  lamp,  it  will  lose  its 
basic  water,  and  become  pyrophosphate  of  soda  (irDp,  fire).  On  dissolving  this  in 
water,  the  solution  will  be  alkaliiie,  and  will  give  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  preci- 
pitate and  a  neutral  solution — 

aNa^O.PaOs  +  4AgN03  =  2Ag20.P20,  +  4NaN03. 

Microcosmic  salt  (lTa20.(NH4)20.H20.P,05.8Aq.),  when  dissolved  in  water,  yields 
an  alkaline  solution  which  gives  a  yeKow precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  liquid 
becoming  acid —  ^ 

Na,0(NHJ„O.H,O.PA  +  eAgNOg  =  3Ag,0.P,0,  +  2NaN03  +  SNH^NOg  +  2HNO3. 

But  if  the  salt  be  heated  in  a  cracible,  it  fuses,  evolving  water  and  ammonia  and 
leaving  a  transparent  glass  of  metaphosphate  of  soda  (Na^O.PoOj),  which  may  be  dis- 
solved by  soaking  in  water,  yielding  a  slightly  acid  solution,  which  gives  a  ivhite 
gelatinous  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  liquid  being  neutral— 
Na,0.P„05  +  SAgNOa  =  Ag^G.P.Og  +  2NaN03.. 

Tlie  crystallised  metaphosphate  of  soda  retains  1  molecule  of  water  when  dried  at 
212  F.,  becoming  Na3O.PijO5.H2O.  On  heating  this  to  300°  F.,  the  salt  is  converted 
into  the  acid  pyi-ophosphate  of  soda,  Na^O.H^O.PoOj,  the  water  having  assumed  a 
basic  character  in  the  salt.  " 

All  the  phosphates  may  -be  converted  into  tribasic  phosphates,  by  fusing  them 
with  an  alkaline  hydrate  or  carbonate.*  ^ 

164.  Phosphorous  acid  (P.-jOg)  is  the  product  of  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus 
It  a  piece  oi  phosphorus  be  heated  in  a  long  glass  tube,  into  which  a  very  slow  cur- 
rent ot  dry  air  is  drawn  thi-ough  a  very  narrow  tube,  it  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame 
and  wiiite  Hakes  of  anhydrous  phosphorous  acid  are  deposited.  Phosphorous  acid  is 
more  easily  converted  into  vapour  than  phosphoric  acid.  It  eagerly  absorbs  mois- 
ture trom  the  air,  and  is  decomposed  when  strongly  heated  in  a  sealed  tube,  yielding 
Iree  phosphorus  and  phosphoric  acid  ;  SPpg  =  SP^Oj  -I-  P^  w  b 

Eydrated  phosphorous  acid  is  obtained  in  solution,  mixed  with  phosphoric  acid 
when  sticks  of  phosphorus  aiTanged  in  separate  tubes  open  at  both  ends,  and  placed 
in  a  funnel  over  a  bottle,  are  exposed  under  a  bell-jar,  open  at  the  top,  to  air  satu- 
^apon-    To  obtain  the  pure  acid,  chlorine  is  very  slowly  passed 
through  phosphorus  tused  under  water,  when  the  terchloride  of  phosphorus  first 

fpn    4.'mn''°'P,°un^T7n*'  ^"^^  phosphorous  and  hydi-ochloric  acids: 

2PGI3  +  6H  0  =  3H  0  P,03  +  6HC1.    The  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled  by  a  mode 
ra  cheat  when  the  hydrated  phosphorous  acid  is  deposited  in  plasmatic ^cryTal 
The  water  cannot  be  separated  from  phosphorous  acid  by  heat ;  when  the  hvdrate 

recluce,  sulphurou,  a„ ,  producing  ,„1  ,h„rel«  hydro™  .  id  SlS.r  tbXlZ 

When  solu  ion  of  phosphorous  acid  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  sofut  on  of  soda 
and  carefully  evaporated,  crystals   arc  dcpusited   whicli   havp  il^  •?•  ' 

2Na,O.P,03.nH,0.    Prom  these  crystals,  ho^weve    only    0  nXiS  s  0  ^^°" 
be  separated,  even  at  ..70°  F.,  leaf  g  to  the  belief  tlL  "1.7^  V"  last 
molecule  of  water  really  belong  to  the  m^id  itself,  and  that  the  true  form.  In  If  +i 
phosphite  of  soda  dried  at  that  temperature  is  yNa.O.H.O.  ROror  S  pK^ 
this  view  be  correct,  phosphorous  acid  should  form  two  classes  ol  salts  •  a  l''" 
we  find  the  acid  phosphites  containing  only  one  molecule  of  base,  the  aCent  mde'- 

*  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  pliancy  of  the  acid  cliarn.rtnv  nf  ,-.r.oo„i     •      • , 
cularly  flts  it  to  take  part  in  the  vita^hen^nena.  ^tm^,'^^^^^ 
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cule  being  represented  by  water.  Thus,  acid  phosphite  of  baryta  dried  at  212°  F. 
has  the  composition  BaO.2H2O.P2O3,  or  BaPaHiOj.  When  heated,  the  phosphites 
are  converted  into  phosphates  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water  contained 
in  thena,  the  hydrogen  being  evolved,  often  accompanied  by  phosphuretted  liydrogen. 

165.  Hy2Mphospliorous  add. — When  phosphorus  is  boiled  with  hydrate  of  baryta 
and  water,  the  latter  is  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  combining  with  part  of  the  phos- 
phorus to  form  phosphuretted  hydrogen  (spontaneously  inflammable),  which  escapes, 
whilst  the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  with  another  part  of  the  phosphorus,  forming 
hypophosphorous  acid,  which  combines  with  baryta  and  water  to  form  hypophosphite 
of  baryta  ;  this  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution,  in  crystals  having  the 
composition  BaP2H40^.  The  action  of  phosphorus  upon  hydrate  of  baryta  may 
be  represented  by  the  equation — 

3(BaO.H20)   +   GH^O  +   Pg  =  3(BaP„H,0^)  +  2PH3 . 
Hydrate  of  llypopiiosphite  Pliosphuretted 

baryta.  of  baryta.  hydrogen. 

Some  phosphate  of  bai-yta  (3Ba0.  P2O5)  is  also  formed  at  the  same  time,  as  the  result 
of  a  secondary  action. 

By  dissolving  the  hypophosphite  of  baryta  in  water,  and  decomposing  it  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  baryta  as  sulphate,  a 
solution  is  obtained  which  may  be  concentrated  by  careful  evaporation  till  it  has 
the  composition  represented  by  the  formula  H„P.,H404.  If  this  hydrated  hypophos- 
phorous acid  be  lieated,  it  evolves  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  becomes  converted 
into  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  :  2(H„P2H404)  =  3H20.P205  +  2PH3.  When  exposed 
to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  phosphorous  and  phosphoric 
acids.  It  is  a  more  powerful  reducing  agent  than  phosphorous  acid.  The  latter 
acid  does  not  reduce  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  but  hypophosphorous  acid,  when 
gently  warmed  with  it,  gives  a  black  precipitate  of  hydride  of  copper  (CuH),  which 
is  decomposed  by  boiling,  evolving  hydrogen  and  leaving  metallic  copper. 

When  heated,  the  hypophosphites  evolve  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  are  con- 
verted into  phosphates.  The  hypophosphite  of  soda  (Na2P2H404)  is  sometimes  used 
in  medicine ;  its  solution  has  been  known  to  explode  with  great  violence  during 
evaporation,  probably  from  a  sudden  disengagement  of  phosphuretted  hydi'ogen. 

The  phosphorous  and  hypophosphorous  acids  may  be  connected  with  phosjihoric 
acid  in  the  following  manner — 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  PjOj 
Metaphosphoric  ,,    H2O.P2O5  =  H2O.P2O3O2" 

Hypophosphorous  ,,  H.2O.P2O3H4' 

PjTophosphoric  ,,  2H2O.P2O,,  =  2H2O.P2O4O 

Phosphorous  „  "  2H2O.P0O4H2 

where  hypophosphorous  acid  is  derived  from  metaphosphoric  acid  by  displacing 
two  atoms  of  diatomic  oxygen  by  four  atoms  of  monatoniic  hydrogen  ;  and  phospho- 
rous acid  is  derived  from  pyrophosphoric  acid  by  displacing  one  atom  of  diatomic 
oxygen  by  two  atoms  of  mouatomic  hydrogen, 

166.  Suboxide  of  phosphorus  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  yellow  or  red  residue 

which  is  left  in  the  dish  when  pliosphorus 
burns  in  air,  but  it  is  always  mixed  with  much 
phosphoric  acid.  If  phospliorus  be  melted 
under  water  in  a  flask  (fig.  225),  and  o.vj'gen 
gas  be  allowed  to  bubble  through  it  (a  brass 
tube  being  employed  to  convey  the  oxygen), 
each  bubble  of  the  gas  produces  a  brilliant 
flash,  and  the  phosphorus  is  converted  into 
red  llakes,  which  were  believed  to  be  suboxide 
of  phosphorus,  but  are  really  amorphous  phos- 
phorus. The  true  suboxide  of  phosphorus  (P4O) 
appears  to  be  formed  when  small  pieces  of 

Pig.  225.  pliosphorus  are  covered  with  terchforide  of 

phosphorus,  exposed  to  tlie  air,  and  afterwards 
heated  \yith  water,  when  the  suboxide  is  dei^osited  as  a  yellow  powder,  becoming 
red  at  high  temperatures,  and  inflaming  when  heated  in  air. 
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PuosPHiDES  OP  Hydrogen. 

167.  Although  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  do  not  combine  directly, 
there  are_  three  compounds  of  these  elements  producible  by  processes  of 
substitution,  the  composition  of  which  is  shown  in  the  following  table  •— 


Name. 

Formula. 

By  Weiffht. 

iPhospliorus. 

HydroRen. 

Phospliuretted  hydrogen  gas 
Liquid  pliospliide  of  hydrogen  .'  '. 
Solid  phospliide  ...... 

PH, 
PH.' 
P2H? 

31 
31 
62 

3 
2 
1 

Phosphuretted  lujdrogen  gas  (PH,  =  34  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols.  = 
I  vol.  P  +  3  vols.  H)  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  these.  It  has 
been  mentioned  above  as  result- 
ing from  the  action  of  heat  upon  hy- 
drated  phosphorus  acid,  and  when 
prepared  by  this  process,  it  is  ob- 
tained as  a  colourless  gas,  with  a 
most  powerful  odour  of  putrid  fish, 
inflaming  on  the  approach  of  a  light, 
and  burning  with  a  brilliant  white 
flame,  producing  thick  clouds  of 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  slightly 
heavier  than  air  (sp.gr.  M9),  and 
has  been  liquefied  under  high  pres- 
sure. 

The  ordinary  method  of  preparing  this 
gas  for  experimental  purposes  consists  in 

boiling  phosphorus  with  a  strong  solution  pio.  oor    t>        ^-      .  ,  , 
of  potash,  when  water  is  decomposed  its         ^^^^ -P''''Pf'''tion  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  combining  with  one  part  of 'the  hydrogen. 

SS  ^Uh^^e'pol^h"^''^^^^  fonninghypophosphorous  acid,  which 

whtll'Ts&Tetlv  fitrw?r       ^'^-^T'^  i'lto  a  small  retort  (fig.  226), 

heated.  %TeSitf  of  thL  JfTfi  («P-         I'S*),  and 

water  until  thp  .nZt  i     -^a^  °^  ^^^"^^^  not  he  plunged  under 

und%hrti;^mriTbr;iac"d'Tort  tfe^t  '"'^•'^^  -^^^ 

sions  sometimes  take  place  in  nrerinrin^  W     face  of  the  operator,  since  explo- 
dangerous  ellects.    The  gos  mnv  C         f  f ^""^  P''°dices 
taking  care  that  no  bubble  o   lir  fs  St  .1"  '"""t    ^'^'^  ^"^'^ 
hydrogen,  mixed  with  free  hvr  rniL  +1    1  .1 '  contains  phosphuretted 

of  water  by  the  hypophihitf of  ^Z'a  ^  If"  ^l"',^  '^T"'}  ^^^"^  ^leoxidation 
the  air  through  tL  water  of  the  miointf  ♦''"''N^''^.^  '  ^as  escapes  into 

flame,  producing  beau  iful  wreaLs  of  smnl^^  1^  burns  with  a  vivid  white 

gunncA  rings  sLictimes  seer  n  firing  Ztl  '''sZ  ITbfl '"I'^^^'^^S  the 
without  spontaneously  inflaming.  If  1  bubble  1,,  i  •  f  ^^'^.'^t'^f  ««cape 
the  flash  of  light  i8  extremely^ivVd  and  theim  mn      ll'  "  f  °^  "-^^Sen, 

the  concussion!  It  is  advisable  to  ^dd  a  tric^of  JhWin  ^°"?i°'''  *°  '''''' 
insu.  the  inflammation  of  each  bubble,  for  an  ^.S^^^rk^l^^^,^ 

If  this  gas  be  iiassed  through  a  tube  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ,V»     i  1. 
the  gas  escaping  from  the  tube  is  found  to  have  lost  its  spo^ntail^Si^flamSiHlv' 
*  450  grains  of  common  stick  potasli  dissolved  in  1000  grains  of  water. 
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although  it  takes  fire  on  contact  with  flame.  The  cold  tube  contains  the  liquid 
vhosphidc  of  hydrogen  (PHg),  which  was  present  in  the  gas  in  the  state  of  vapour,  and 
caused  its  spontaneous  infiammability,  for  as  soon  as  the  liquid  comes  in  contact 
with  air  it  takes  fire.  When  exposed  to  light,  the  liquid  phosphide  is  decomposed 
into  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  a  yellow  solid  phosphide  (PjH),  which  is  not 
spontaneously  inflammable  ;  SPH^  =  P2H  +  SPHj.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
spontaneously  inflammable  gas  loses  that  property  when  kept  (unless  in  the  dark), 
depositing  the  solid  phosphide  upon  the  sides  of  the  jar. 

By  passing  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  up  through  the  water  into  a  jar  of  the 
spontaneously  inflammable  gas,  this  property  will  be  entirely  destroyed,  whereas 
the  addition  of  a  trace  of  nitrous  acid  imparts  spontaneous  inflammability. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  when  passed  through  solutions  of  some  of  the  metals, 
precipitates  their  phosphides.  For  example,  with  sulphate  of  copper  it  gives  a 
black  precipitate  of  phosphide  of  copper — 

3(CuO.S03)  +  2PH3  =  SCHjjO.SOj)  +  P2CU3. 
When  this  black  precipitate  is  heated  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  it 
evolves  self-lighting  phosphuretted  hydrogen.*    In  fact  this  is  one  of  the  easiest 
and  safest  methods  of  preparing  this  gas  ;  for  the  phosphide  of  copper  is  readily  ob- 
tained by  simply  boiling  phosphorus  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  has  great  pretensions  to  rank  as  the  chemical  analogue 
of  ammonia,  for  although  it  has  no  alkaline  properties,  it  is  capable  of  combining 
with  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  to  form  crystalline  compounds  analogous  to 
the  hvdrobomate  and  hydriodate  of  ammonia ;  these  compounds,  however,  are  de- 
composed by  water.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  when  the  hydrogen  of  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  displaced  by  certain  compound  radicals,  such  as  ethyle,  power- 
ful organic  bases  are  produced.  ,  •.  i  •  j 
The  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen  may  also  be  obtained 
by  throwing  fragments  of  phosphide  of  calcium  into  water ;  this  substance  is  pre- 
pared by  passing  vapour  of  phosphorus  over  red-hot  quick-lime,  or  simply  by  heat- 
ing small  lumps  of  quick-lime  to  bright  redness  in  a  crucible  and  throwing  m  tog- 
ments  of  phosphorus,  closing  the  crucible  immediately.  The  dark  brmyn  mass  thus 
obtained  is  a  mixture  of  pyrophosphate  of  lime  and  phosphide  of  calcium,  ot  some- 
what variable  composition.                                                 •      r  t   x_-  i 

When  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  decomposed  by  a  succession  of  electric  sparks, 
2  vols,  of  the  gas  yield  3  vols,  of  hjdrogea,  the  phosphorus  being  deposited  in  the 
red  or  amorphous  form. 

168.  Two  chlondes  of  phosphorus  are  known.  The  terchloride  (PCI3)  is  prepared 
bv  acting  upon  phosphorus  with  perfectly  dry  chlorine  in  the  apparatus  employed  (p. 
219)  for  preparing  the  chloride  of  sulphur.  Terchloride  of  phosphorus  distils  over 
very  easily  (boiling  point,  173°-4  P.),  as  a  colourless  pungent  liquid  (sp.  gr.  1-62), 
which  fumes  strongly  in  air,  its  vapour  decomposing  the  moistiire  ot  the  air  and  pro- 
ducing hydrochloric  acid  fumes.  In  contact  with  water  the  liquid  is  immediately 
decomposed,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  acids,  as  desci-ibed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  latter  acid  (p.  233).  Its  analogy  to  anhydrous  phosphorous  acid  is 
shown  by  its  absorbing  oxygen  when  hoiled  in  the  presence  of  that  gas,  and  tormmg 
the  oxychloridc  of  phosphonis  (PCI3O)  coiTcsponding  in  composition  to  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid.  It  also  absorbs  chlorine  with  avidity,  becoming  converted  mto 
pentachloride  of  phosphoi-us  (PCI5).  This  compound,  however,  is  more  conveniently 
prepared  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  bisiUphide  of  carbon, 
oarefullv  cooled.  On  evaporation,  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  is  deposited  m 
white  prismatic  crystals,  which  volatilise  below  212°  P.,  and  fume  when  exposed  to 
air,  from  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid.  When  thrown  iiito  water  it  is  decom- 
posed into  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids;  2PC1„  +  SH^O  -  SHoU.loUs  + 
lOHCl.  But  if  it  be  allowed  to  deliquesce  in  air,  only  a  partinl  decomposition 
takes  place,  and  the  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  is  formed— 

PCI,  +  H,0  =  PCI3O  2HC1. 
This  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  may  also  be  produced  1^7  l«f  "S  Pf  J^""'^^ 
of  phosphorus  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  ;  Pa^^  .+.  f  ^.V/i  "ntechloride  of 
raoi^  instructive  method  of  preparing  it  consists  in  distilling  the  peatacmonae  01 
phosphorus  with  crystallised  boracic  acid— 

3PCI5  +  3HaO.Bj03  =  3PCI3O  +  6HC1  +  B.,03- 
*  Cyauide  of  copper  and  phosphide  of  Potassium  being  formed  and  J^^^ 
posed  by  water,  giving  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  hypopliospliite  ot  potasn. 
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Some  of  the  organic  acids  (succinic,  for  example)  may  be  obtained  in  the  anhy- 
drous state,  as  the  boracic  acid  is  in  this  case,  by  distilling  the  hydrate  with  penta- 
chloride  of  phosphorus.  The  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  distils  over  (boiling  point, 
230°  F.)  as  a  heavy  (sp.  gr.  1 7)  colourless  fuming  liquid  of  pungent  odour.  Of 
course  it  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids.  It 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  in  efi'ecting  certain  transformations  in  organic  .sub- 
stances. 

The  analogy  between  water  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  would  lead  to  the  expecta- 
tion that  a  sulphochloride  of 'phosphm-us  (PCI3S),  corresponding  to  the  oxychloride, 
would  be  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus ;  PClg  +  H„S  =  PCI3S  4-  2HC1.  It  is  a  colourless  fuming  liquid,  which  is 
slowly  decomposed  by  water,  giving  phosphoric,  hydrochloric,  and  hydrosulphuric 
acids;  2PCI3S  +  8H0O  =  m^O.'P.fi,  +  6HC1  +  2H2S.  When  acted  on  by  solu- 
tion of  soda,  the  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus  loses  its  chlorine  to  the  sodium, 
and  acquires  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen,  a  sulphoxy-pliosphate  of  soda 
(3N'a30.P„03S2.24H20)  being  deposited  in  crystals.  This  salt  evidently  corresponds 
in  composition  to  the  triphosphate  of  soda  (3Na20.P.,05.24H20),  and  its  production 
is  ex])ressed  by  the  equation  ;  2PCI3S  +  GNa^O  =  6NaCl  -I-  SNaaO.PaOaS^.  Salts 
of  similar  composition  may  be  obtained  with  other  metallic  oxides. 

The  bromides  and  oxybromide  of  pliospJiorus  correspond  to  the  chlorine  com- 
pounds. 

Iodine  in  the  solid  state  combines  very  energetically  with  phosphorus,  but  if  the 
two  elements  be  brought  together  in  a  state  of  solution  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a 
more  moderate  action  ensues,  and  two  iodides  of  phosphorus  may  be  obtained  in  crys- 
tals; a  teriodide  (PI3)  coiTesponding  to  the  terchloride,  and  a  biniodide  (PI2), 
which  has  no  analogue  either  among  the  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  bromine  compounds 
of  phosphorus. 

The  addition  of  a  very  small  quantitj*  of  iodine  to  ordinary  phosphorus,  fused  in  a 
flask  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  materially  accelerates  its  conversion  into  the  red 
modification,  and  allows  the  change  to  be  effected  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  that  required  when  the  phosphorus  is  heated  alone.  This  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  disposition  of  the  electro-negative  iodine  to  cause  the  phosphorus  to  assume 
the  positive  or  amorphous  state  when  entering  into  combination  with  it ;  this  com- 
pound being  decomposed  by  heat  with  separation  of  amorphous  phosphorus,  the 
iodine  combines  Avith  a  fresh  portion  of  the  phosphorus,  which  is  converted  in  the 
same  way. 

169.  The  sulphides  of  phosphorus  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  their 
elements.  If  ordinary  phosphorus  be  used,  the  experiment  is  not  unattended  with 
danger,  and  should  be  performed  under  water.  It  is  safer  to  combine  the  amor- 
phous phosphorus  with  sulphur,  at  a  moderate  heat,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid. 

There  appear  to  be  at  least  three  sulphides  of  phosphorus,  viz.,  the  protosulphide 
(PjS),  the  sesquisulphide  (P2S3),  representing  phosphorous  acid  (P2O3),  and  the  penta- 
sulphide  (P2S5),  analogous  to  phosphoric  acid  (P2O5). 

P^S  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid  which  may  be  distilled  out  of  contact  with  air. 

PjSgis  a  yellow  solid,  easily  fusible,  and  capable  of  subliming  in  a  crystalline 
form  if  air  be  excluded.  It  may  be  produced  byjthe  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid 
upon  terchloride  of  phosphorus  ;  2PCI3  +  3H„S  =  P^Sj  +  6HC1. 

KSj  crystallises  more  readily  in  a  fused  state  than  P2S3.  Both  these  sulphides, 
unlike  the  protosulphide,  are  easily  decomposed  by  water.  All  the  sulphides  arc 
sulphur-acida. 

170.  Action  of  ammonia  upon  anhydrous  phosphm-ic  acid.— Some  remarkably  stable 
and  definite  compounds,  containing  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  are  derived  from  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  study  of  their  mode  of 
formation  will  be  found  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of  a  very  large  and 
important  class  of  organic  subtances  known  as  the  amides. 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas  with  great  evolution  of  heat 
and  produces,  not  phosphate  of  ammonia,  for  that  cannot  bo  formed  unless  water  is 
present,  but  the  ammoniacal  salt  of  a  new  acid,  phos2)hamic  acid,  which  contains  the 
elements  of  acid  phosphate  of  ammonia  (NH4)20.2Hj,O.Pj08)  mimis  four  molecules 
of  water — 

2NH3  -I-   P2O5   =  HoO    +    NJ-I.PjOi  (/>/,o,,;,7,a„„c(»n(i). 

When  gently  heated  with  water,  phosphamic  acid  is  converted  into  acid  phosphate 
of  ammonia. 
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AVlieti  tlie  pliospliamate  of  ammonia  is  heatocHn  a  current  of  dry  ammonia,  it 
gives  oil'  water,  and  leaves  a  yellow  insoluble  substance  formerly  supposed  to  be 
phosphide  of  nitrogen,  but  now  known  as  2}hospham~ 

^BH.g.'tl^O.'S^E.J'^O^iPhospJiamate  of  ammonia)  -  SHjO  +  2N2HP  (Phospham). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  presence  of  hydrogen  in  this  substance  should  have 
been  overlooked,  for  it  may  be  heated  to  redness  (out  of  contact  with  air)  without 
alteration,  is  unafifected  by  chlorine,  and  is  very  slowly  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid. 

Action  of  ammonia  on  oxychloridc  of  phospherxLS. 

VQ\0  {OxijMoricta  of  phosphorus)  +  SNHg  =  3HC1  +  NjHePO  {Phospbotriaviide)  ■ 

Of  course  the  hydrochloric  acid  combines  with  the  excess  of  ammonia  to  form 
hydi-ochlorate  of  ammonia,  which  may  be  washed  out  with  water,  leaving  the  phos- 
photriamide  as  a  white  insoluble  solid,  not  easily  attacked  by  acids  or  alkalies.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  triphosphate  of  ammonia (3(NH4)„O.P205)  minus  six  molecules  ot 
water,  which  would  furnish  two  molecules  of  phosphotriamide. 

If  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  ammonia,  sulphos- 
photriamide  is  obtained — 

PCI3S  +  3NH3  =  3HC1  +  NaHgPS. 

Sulphochloride  of  Sulphosphotriamlde. 
phosphorus. 

This  compound  may  evidently  be  regarded  as  sulphophosphate  of  (sulphide  of) 
ammonium  (3(NH4)2S.P2Si5)  minus  six  molecules  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Action  of  ammonia  on pentachloride  of  phospihorus . 
PCI5  +   2NH3  =  2HC1  +   NjH^PClg.  {Chlorophosphamim- 
The  hydrochloric  acid  combines  with  the  excess  of  ammonia,  forming  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia.    By  boiling  chlorophosphamide  with  water,  a  yery  stable  insoluble  sub- 
stance is  obtained,  known  as  fhosphodiamidc — 

N2H4PCI3  (Chlorophosphamide)  +  HjO  =  N3H3PO  (Phosphodiamide)  +  3HC1 . 

This  substance  may  be  represented  as  derived  from  the  phosphate  of  ammonia 
(2(NH4)20.H20.P265)  by  the  abstraction  of  six  molecules  of  water,  furnishing  two 
molecules  of  phosphodiamide.  ,     ,      .  j 

When  phosphodiamide  is  heated  it  loses  ammonia  and  becomes  monophosphamiac— 

N2H3PO  ^  NH3  +  NPO. 
Phosphodiamide.  Monophosphamide. 

which  maybe  regarded  as  acid  phosphate  of  ammonia  ((NH4)o0.2H„O.P205)  minv-s 
six  molecules  of  water,  yielding  two  molecules  of  monophosphamide. 

The  phrase  amides  of  2>liosphoric  acid  refers  to  those_  suljstances  which  may  be 
represented  as  derived  from  the  phosphates  of  ammonia  by  the  loss  of  a  certain 
number  of  molecules  of  water  ;  thus — 

(NH4)20.2H„O.P205  -  6H2O  =  2NP0  Monophosphamide. 
2(NH4)20.H20.P205  -  6H„0  =  2]Sr2H3PO  Phosphodiamide. 
3(NH4)20.P20b         -  6H.jO  =  2N3H6PO  Phosphotriamide. 
All  these  substances  yield  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  potash  when  heated  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  when  they  acquire  the  elements  of  water. 


AESENIC. 
As  =  75  parts  by  weight.* 

171.  This  element  is  often  classed  among  the  metals,  because  it  lias  a 
metallic  lustre  and  conducts  electricity,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
base  witli  oxygen,  and  tlie  chemical  character  and  composition  of  its 
compounds  connect  it  in  the  closest  manner  with  phosphorus. 

*  The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  arsenic,  like  that  of  phosphorus,  indicates  that 
75  parts  by  weight  only  occupy  half  a  volume. 
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111  its  luoilo  of  occurrence  in  nature  it  more  nearly  resembles  the 
sulphur  group  of  elements,  for  it  is  occasionally  found  in  the  uncombined 
state  (native  arsenic),  but  far  more  abundantly  in  combination  with 
various  metals,  forming  arsenides,  which  frequently  accompany  the  sul- 
phides of  the  same  metals.  The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  arsenides 
and  arsenio-sulphides  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom — 

Kupfeniickel,  Ni  As . 

Arsenical  nickel,  jriAs„ . 

Tin-white  cobalt,  CoAs^ . 

Mispickel  or  arsenical  pyrites,  FeSj.FeAs., . 

Cobalt-glance,  CoSa.CoAs.'. 

Nickel-glance,  NiSj.  Ni At.^  . 

But  arsenic  also  occurs,  like  the  metals,  in  combination  with  sulphur 
thus  we  have  ' 


Bed  orpiment  or  realgar,  AsjS, . 
Yellow  orpiment,  AsgSg , 


It  IS  from  these  minerals  that  arsenic  derives  its  name  (dpa-eviKw,  orpiment) 
and  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  being  sulphur-acids,  are  found  in  combination 
Avith  other  sulphides ;  thus  red  silver  ore  is  a  compound  of  the  sulphides 
of  silver  and  arsenic  (SAg.S.As.S,);  Tennantite  contains  sulphide  of 
arsenic  combmed  with  the  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper  ;  and  qrev  copper 
ore  IS  composed  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  with  the  sulphides  of  copper  silver 
zmc,  iron,  and  antimony.    In  an  oxidised  form  arsenic  is  found  in  'condur 
''rh  ,T5f  ^  contains  arsenious  acid  (As.O,)  and  suboxide  of  copper 
LobcM-bloom  consists  of  arseniate  of  cobalt  (SCoO.As^Og). 

Arsenical  pyrites  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  arsenic  and  its  com- 
pounds, though  a  considerable  quantity  is  also  obtained  in  the  form  of 
arsenious  acid  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  working  of  certain  ore<< 
especially  those  of  copper,  tin,  cobalt,  and  nickel. 

The  substance  used  in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  arsenic  is  really  the 
oxide  of  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid  {As.fi,);  pure  arsenic  itself  has  very  few 
useful  applications,  so  that  it  is  not  the  subject  of  an  extensive  manufac- 
ture.   It  can  be  extracted  from  arsenical  pyrites  (reS.,.reAs.,)  by  heatin<r  ■ 
it  m  earthen  cylinders  fitted  with  iron  receivers,  in  which  the  arsenic  coi> 

being  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  char-  (hg^2/),  the  mixture 

coal  in  very  small  fragments,  and  the  crucible  so 
jilaced  that  this  charcoal  may  be  heated  to  red- 
ness first,  m  order  to  ensure  the  reduction  of  any 
arsenious  acid  which  might  escape  from  below 
In  order  to  collect  the  arsenic,  another  crucible 
having  a  small  hole  drilled  through  the  bottom 
for  the  escape  of  gas,  is  cemented  on  to  the  iirst, 
in  an  inverted  jwsition,  with  fire-clay,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  fire  by  an  iron-plate  with  a  hole 
in  it  for  the  crucible.  The  reduction  of  arsenious 
acid  by  charcoal  is  thus  represented — 

AsjOg  -)-  Cg  =  Asj  -f-  300 . 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  a  small  quantity 
of  arsenic  may  be  prepared  from  arsenious  acid 
%  a  method  commonly  employed  in  testing  for 
that  substance.    A  small  tube  of  Gennan  glass     I'''g- 227.— lilxUuctiou  of  arsenic 
18  drawn  out  to  a  narrow  point  (A,  fig.  228).  and  sealed  with  the  aid  of  the  blow- 
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pipe. 


A  verv  minute  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  is  introduced  into  the  point  of  the 
^  tube,  and  a  few  fragments  ot 

charcoal  are  placed  in  the  tube 
itself  at  B.  The  charcoal  is 
heated  to  redness  with  a  blow- 
pipe flame,  and  the  point  is 
then  heated  so  as  to  drive  the 
arsenious  acid  in  vapour  over 
the  red-hot  charcoal,  when  a 
shining  black  ring  of  arsenic 
(C)  will  be  deposited  upon  th 
cooler  portion  of  the  tube. 

The  arsenic  thus  obtained 
is  a  brittle  mass  of  a  dark 
Fig.  228.— Eeductiou  of  arsenious  acid.  steel-"rey  colour  and  bril- 

liant metalUc  lustre  (sp.  gr.  5 '7).  It  does  not  fuse°when  heated  unless 
in  a  sealed  tube,  since  it  is  converted  into  vapour  at  356  h.  it  is  not 
changed  by  exposure  to  air,  unless  powdered  and  moistened,  when  it  is 
slowly  converted  into  arsenious  acid.  When  heated  in  air  it  oxidises 
rapidly  at  about  160°  F.,  giving  off  white  fumes  of  arsenious  acid  and  a  cha- 
racteristic garlic  odour  (recalling  that  of  phosphorus),  which  is  also  produced 
when  arsenical  pvrites  is  struck  with  a  hammer  or  pick.  At  a  red  neat  it 
burns  in  air  with  a  bluish  white  flame,  and  in  oxygen  with  great  bril- 
liancy It  is  not  dissolved  by  water  or  any  simple  solvent  (herein 
resemblin<T  the  metals),  but  is  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  nitric  acid. 

In  its  chemical  relations  to  other  elements,  arsenic  much  resembles 
phosphorus,  undergoing  spontaneous  combustion  m  chlorine,  and  easily 
combining  with  sulphur.  Like  phosphorus  also,  it  combines  with  many 
metals,  even  with  platinum,  to  form  arsenides,  and  its  presence  often 
affects  materially  the  properties  of  the  useful  metals.  There  are  some 
reasons  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  two  allotropic  forms  of  arsenic, 
differiug  in  chemical  activity  like  those  of  phosphorus. 

Pure  arsenic  does  not  produce  symptoms  of  poisoning  till  a  considerable 
period  after  its  administration,  being  probably  first  oxidised  m  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  converted  into  arsenious  acid.. 


Oxides  of  Arsenic. 
172.  Arsenic  forms  two  well-defined  acids  with  oxygen,  corresponding 
to  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids. 


Fomiila. 

By  Weight. 

Arsenic. 

Oxygen. 

Arsenious  acid. 
Arsenic  acid. 

AS2O3 
AsaO, 

150 
150 

48 
80 

ARSENI0U8  AoiD  (As.,03  =  198  parts  by  weight  =  1  vol.  -  1  + 
3  vols.  0).*— Unlike  phosphorus,  arsenic,  when  burnmg  in  air,  only  com- 
bines with  three  atoms  of  oxygen.    Arsenious  acid,  or  wMe  '^^f^}''' 
very  useful  substance  in  many  branches  of  industry.    It  is  ^mp  oyea  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  of  several  colouring-matters  and  ol  sbot.  A_ 
large  quantity  is  also  consumed  for  the  preparation  of  arsenic  acia  ana 
*  The  speciflc  gravity  of  arsenious  acid  vapour  is  198  times  that  of  hydrogen,  instead  of 
Oy  times,  according  to  the  usual  law. 
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avseniato  of  soda ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  source  from  which  nearly  all  the 
compounds  of  arsenic  are  procured.  Small  quantities  of  crystalline 
arsonious  acid  are  occasionally  found  associated  with  the  ores  of  nickel 
and  cobalt. 

Arsenious  acid  is  manufactured  hy  roasting  the  arsenical  pyrites,  chiefly 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  Silesia,  in  muffles  or  ovens,  through  which 
air  is  allowed  to  pass,  when  the  arsenic  is  converted  into  arsenious  acid, 
and  the  sulphur  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  are  conducted  into  large 
chambers  in  which  the  arsenious  acid  is  deposited  as  a  very  fine  powder. 
The  iron  of  the  pyrites  is  left  partly  as  oxide,  and  partly  as  sulphate  of 
iroa.  The  removal  of  the  arsenious  acid  from  the  condensing  chambers 
is  a  very  unwholesome  operation,  owing  to  its  dusty  and  very  poisonous 
character.  The  workmen  are  cased  in  leather,  and  protect  their  mouths 
and  noses  with  damp  cloths,  so  as  to  avoid  inhaling  the  fine  powder. 

This  rough  arsenious  acid  is  subjected  to  a  second  sublimation  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  iron  vessels,  when  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
transparent  glassy  mass  known  as  vitreous  arsenious  acid,  which  gradually 
becomes  opaque  when  kept,  and  ultimately  resembles  porcelain.  The 
white  arsenic  sold  in  the  shops  is  a  fine  powder,  dangerously  resembling 
fiour  in  appearance,  but  so  much  heavier  (sp.  gr.  Sw)  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  it.  When  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  appears  in 
the  form  of  irregular  glassy  fragments,  mixed  with  octahedral  crystals. 
Arsenious  acid  softens  when  gently  heated,  but  does  not  fuse  (unless  in  a 
sealed  tube),  being  converted  into  vapour  at  380°  F.,  and  depositing  in 
brilliant  octahedral  crystals  upon  a  cool  surface.  The  experiment  may  be 
made  in  a  small  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  the  upper  part  of  which  should 
be  slightly  warmed  before  heating  the  arsenious  acid,  so  as  to  prevent  too 
rapid  condensation,  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  distinct 
crystals.*  The  octahedra  are  best  examined  with  a  binocular  microscope. 
This  common  poison  may  fortunately  be  still  more  easily  recognised  by 
sprinkling  it  upon  a  red-hot  coal,  when  a  strong  odour  of  garlic  is  percep- 
tible, due  to  the  reduction  of  the  acid  by  the  heated  carbon  ;  the  vapour 
of  arsenious  acid  itself  is  inodorous.  The  sparing  solubility  of  arsenious 
acid  m  water  is  very  unfavourable  to  its  action  as  a  poison,  for,  when 
thrown  into  ordinary  liquids,  it  is  dissolved  in  very  small  quantity,  the 
greater  part  of  it  collecting  at  the  bottom.  Even  when  arsenious  acid  is 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  a  solid  state,  its  want  of  solubility  delays  its 
operation  sufficiently  to  give  a  better  chance  of  antidotal  treatment  than 
m  the  case  of  most  other  common  poisons.  Its  comparative  insolubilitv 
IS  shown  by  its  being  almost  tasteless. 

When  thrown  into  water,  arsenious  acid  exliibits  great  repulsion  for 
the  particles  of  that  liquid,  and  coUects  in  a  characteristic  manner  round 
little  bubbles  of  air,  forming  smaU  white  globes  which  are  not  wetted  by 
the  water.  Even  if  the  acid  be  stirred  with  the  water,  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  contact  with  it  for  some  hours,  a  pint  of  water  (20  oz.)  would 
not  take  up  more  than  20  grs.  of  arsenious  acid.  The  smallest  dose  which 
has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  is  2-5  grs.  If  boiling  water  be  poured 
upon  powdered  arsenious  acid,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  it 
tin  cold,  it  will  dissolve  about  of  its  weight  (22  grs.  in  a  pint). 
When  powdered  arsenious  acid  is  boiled  with  water  for  two  or  three 

*  When  arsenious  acid  is  fused  in  a  long  tube,  sealed  at  both  ends,  and  buried  in  hot 
sand,  the  mass,  after  cooiina,  is  found  to  contain  some  prismatic  crystals  which  am  nl-n 
sublimed  on  tliosc  parts  of  the  tulje  which  have  been  heated  above  390"  F.  . 
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hours,  100  parts  by  weight  of  water  may  be  made  to  dissolve  ITo  parts 
of  the  acid,  aad  when  the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool,  about  9  parts  of  the 
acid  will  be  deposited  in  octahedral  crystals,  leaving  2-5  parts  dissolved 
in  100  of  water  (219  grs.  in  a  pint). 

This  great  increase  in  the  solubility  of  the  arsenious  acid  by  long  boiling 
with  water,  is  usually  attributed  to  the  conversion  of  the  opaque  or  crys- 
talline variety  of  the  acid,  whicli  always  composes  the  powder,  into  the 
vitreous  modification,  which  is  the  more  soluble  in  water.  Water,  heated 
with  arsenious  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  may  be  made  to  dissolve  its  own 
weight  of  the  acid ;  as  the  solution  cools,  it  first  deposits  prismatic  crystals, 
and  afterwards  the  ordinary  octahedral  form.  The  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  is  very  feebly  acid  to  blue  litmus  paper. 

Arsenious  acid  dissolves  abundantly  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  (a  part  of 
it  being  converted  into  terchloride  of  arsenic),  and  as  the  solution  cools, 
part  of  the  acid  is  deposited  in  large  octahedral  crystals.  It  is  said  that 
if  the  vitreous  acid  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  formation  of 
these  crystals  will  be  attended  by  flashes  of  light,  visible  in  a  darkened 
room ;  but  the  opaque  variety  does  not  exhibit  this  phenomenon. 

The  vitreous  arsenious  acid  has  a  slightly  higher  specific  gravity  than 
the  opaque  form,  and  fuses  rather  more  easily.  The  opaque  variety  appears 
to  be  identical  in  its  properties  with  cryst9,llised  arsenious  acid. 

Solutions  of  the  alkalies  readily  dissolve  arsenious  acid,  forming  alkaline 
arsenites,  the  solutions  of  which  are  capable  of  dissolving  arsenious  acid 
more  easily  than  water,  and  deposit  it  in  crystals  on  cooling.  Arsenious 
acid  is  sometimes  deposited  in  prismatic  crystals  from  its  solution  in 
potash,  and  the  same  form  of  crystallised  arsenious  acid  has  been  found 
native.  On  adding  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution 
of  the  alkaline  arsenite,  a  white  precipitate  of  arsenious  acid  is  formed. 

Arsenious  acid  has  the  property  of  preventing  the  putrefaction  of  skin 
and  similar  substances,  and  is  occasionally  employed  for  the  preservation 
of  objects  of  natural  history,  &c. 

Arsenites. — Arsenious  acid  does  not  destroy  the  alkah'ne  reaction  of  the 
alkalies,  and  it  does  not  decompose  the  alkaline  carbonates  unless  heat  is 
applied,  proving  it  to  be  a  feeble  acid.  The  arsenite  of  ammonia  is  very 
unstable,  evolving  ammonia  freely  when  exposed  to  the  air.  When 
arsenious  acid  is  dissolved  in  a  hot  solution  of  ammonia,  octahedral  crys- 
tals of  the  acid  are  deposited  on  cooling,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
ammonia  in  large  excess. 

When  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  are  fused  with  an  excess  of 
arsenious  acid,  brilliant  transparent  glasses  are  obtained  which  are  similar 
in  composition  to  glass  of  borax  (KJO.2AS2O3  and  Na20.2As„Oa). 

If  an  alkaline  arsenite  be  fused  in  contact  with  platinum,  the  latter  is 
oasUy  melted,  combining  with  a  small  proportion  of  arsenic,  to  form  a 
fusible  arsenide  of  platinum,  a  portion  of  the  arsenious  acid  being  con- 
verted into  arsenic  acidj  5As,0j  =  SAs.O^  -l-  As^.  The  alkaline  arse- 
niates  are  so  much  more  stable  tlian  the  arsenites,  that  the  latter  exhibit  a 
great  tendency  to  pass  into  the  former,  with  separation  of  arsenic. 

In  consequence  of  the  feeble  acid  character  of  arsenious  acid  and  the 
want  of  stability  of  the  alkaline  arsenites,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining whether  it  is  a  monobasic  acid  or  otherwise.  The  arsenite  of 
sdver  (SAgjCAsP^),  however,  contains  3  molecules  of  oxide  of  silver 
combined  with  198  parts  of  arsenious  acid;  and  arsenite  of  zinc 
(3ZnO.As„0,)  contains  3  molecules  of  oxide  of  zinc  combined  with  198 
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l^ai-ts  of  arsenious  aoid.  Moreover,  the  arsenite  of  magnesia,  dried  at 
400°  F.,  has  the  composition  2MgO.H,O.As,03,  so  that  arsenious  acid 
woidd  appear  to  resemble  boracic  acid  in  requiring  3  molecules  of  potash 
or  soda  to  form  a  completely  saturated  compound.  No  compound  of  the 
anhydrous  acid  with  water  or  its  elements  has  yet  been  obtained. 

The  arsenites  of  potash  and  soda  in  solution  are  sometimes  employed 
as  sheep-dipping  compositions ;  and  an  arsenical  soap,  composed  of  arsenite 
of  potash,  soap,  and  camphor,  is  used  by  naturalists  to  preserve  the  skins 
of  animals.  Arsenite  of  soda  is  also  occasionally  employed  for  preventing 
incrustations  in  steam-boilers,  being  prepared  for  that  purpose  by  dissolving 
2  molecules  of  arsenious  acid  in  1  molecule  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

_  Scheele's  green  is  an  arsenite  of  copper  (2CuO.H20.As,0.j)  prepared  by 
dissolving  arsenious  acid  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  decom- 
posing the  arsenite  of  potash  thus  produced  by  adding  sulphate  of  copper, 
when  the  arsenite  of  copper  is  precipitated.  This  poisonous  colour  is 
used  to  impart  a  bright  green  tint  to  paper  hangings,  and  is  sometimes 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  occupants  of  rooms  thus  decorated,  since 
the  arsenite  of  copper  is  oft&n  easily  rubbed  off  the  paper,  and  diffused 
through  the  air  in  the  form  of  a  fine  dust,  a  small  portion  of  which  is 
inhaled  with  every  breath. 

The  presence  of  the  arsenite  of  copper  in  a  sample  o£  such  paper  is  readily  proved 
by  soaking  it  m  a  little  ammonia,  which 

will  dissolve  the  arsenite  of  copper  to  a  yf""''^'^'^^ 
blue  liquid,  the  presence  of  arsenic  in 

which  may  be  shown  by  acidifying  it  /  ""^^ff^^k 

with  a  little  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and    7*^^fe»/    "?*f  \m 
boiling  with  one  or  two  strips  of  pure  'ijili'i 

copper,  which  will  become  covered  with    (if  wl'"       /  M 

a  steel-gi-ey  coating  of  arsenide  of  cop-    wM  Lss^t^  M 

per.    On  washing  the  copper,  di'ying  it  mMI^W^ 

on  filter-paper,  and  heating  it  in  a  small  ^^^ffi^-'T*^ 

tube  (fig.  229),  the  arsenic  will  be  con-    ^^"-^^  —  rtS^A^^fe- 

verted  into  arsenious  acid,  which  will  -  -  jg^^^^^B^Mgp--"  - ' 

deposit  in  brilliant  octahedral  ci  ystals  on  "^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  cool  pjirt  of  the  tube.    It  is  obvious  „. 

that,  to  avoid  mistakes,  the  ammonia, 

hydrochloric  acid,  and  copper  should  be  examined  in  precisely  the  same  way.  wth- 
them    suspected  paper,  so  as  to  render  it  certain  that  the  arsenic  is  not  derived  from 

The  effective  green  colour  of  the  arsenite  of  copper  also  leads  to  its 
employment  as  a  colour  for  feathers,  muslin,  &c.,  where  it  is  very  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  the  work-people.  It  has  even  been  ignorantly  or 
recklessly  used  for  colouring  twelfth-cake  ornaments,  &c 

In  quantities  short  of  poisonous  doses,  arsenious  acid  appears  to  have  a 
remarkable  effect  upon  the  animal  body.  Grooms  occasionally  employ  it 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  horses,  and  in  Styria  it  seems  to  be  taken 
by  men  and  women  for  the  same  purpose,  apparently  favouring  the  secre- 
tion ot  fat.  It  IS  said  that  a  continuance  of  the  custom  develops  a 
craving  for  this  drug,  and  enables  large  doses  to  be  taken  without  inime- 
diate  danger,  thougli  the  ultimate  consequences  are  very  serious. 

Solution  of  arsenite  of  potash  (Fowler's  solution)  has  long  been  used  in 
medicine. 

173.  Arsenic  acid  (As,0,  =  230  .parts  by  weight).— This   acid  has 
acquired  great  importance  in  the  chemical  arts  during  the  last  few  years 
having  been  employed  to  replace  the  expensive  tartaric  acid  used  in 
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calico-printing,  and  to  furnish,  by  its  action  upon  aniline^  the  magnificent 
(lye  known  as  Magenta. 

Arsenic  acid  is  prepared  by  oxidising  arsenious  acid  with  three-fourths 
of  its  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  'SS,  when  it  dissolves  with  evolution 
of  much  heat  and  abundant  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid — 

AsPa  -h  2HNO3  -I-  2H,0  =  -f  3H,0.AsA- 

After  cooling,  the  solution  deposits  very  deliquescent  prismatic  crystals 
containing  SHjO.As^Og.Aq.  When  these  are  heated  to  212°  F.  they 
melt,  and  the  liquid  gradually  deposits  needle-like  crystals  of  trihydrated 
arsenic  acid,  SH^CASjOj,  corresponding  to  common  or  tribasic  phosphoric 
acid.  At  300°  F.  the  hydrate  W..f>.As,.f),^  may  be  obtained,  and  at  a 
temperature  of  500°  F.  a  white  mass  of  anhydrous  arsenic  acid  (As^Og)  is 
left.  If  this  be  heated  to  redness,  it  fuses  and  is  decomposed  into  arse- 
nious acid  and  oxygen. 

The  hydrates  of  arsenic  acid  have  acquired  unusual  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  costly  trial,  in  the  law  courts,  of  the  question,  whether  the 
patent  for  magenta  dye  could  be  pronounced  invalid  because  the  patentee 
had  described  it  as  being  producible  by  the  action  of  dry  arsenic  acid 
upon  aniline  ;  whereas  the  anhydrous  acid,  acting  upon  aniline,  wlU.  not 
furnish  the  colour,  though  either  of  the  solid  (and  therefore  dry  in  popular 
language)  hydrates  will  do  so.  The  patent  was  eventually  invalidated, 
though  not  merely  upon  this  question. 

Anhydrous  arsenic  acid  has  very  much  less  attraction  for  water  than 
the  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  to  which  it  corresponds ;  it  deliquesces 
slowly  in  air,  and  dissolves  rather  reluctantly  in  water,  ^feither  does  it 
appear  that  its  combinations  with  water  differ  from  each  other,  like  the 
phosphoric  acids,  in  the  salts  to  which  they  give  rise,  arsenic  acid  forming 
tribasic  salts  only,  like  common  phosphoric  acid.  The  arseniates  cor- 
respond very  closely  to  the  tribasic  phosphates,  with  which  they  are 
isomorphous  {i.e.,  identical  in  crystaUine  form).  Thus  the  three  arseniates 
of  soda  are  similar  in  composition  to  the  three  tribasic  phosphates  of 
soda,  their  formulae  being  3Na,O.As,05.24Aq. ;  2I^'a,O.H,O.As,05.24Aq.  ; 
and  ]Sra20.2H20.As,05.Aq.  But  if  the  two  last  salts  be  heated,  they  lose 
their  basic  water  without  giving  rise  to  new  salts  corresponding  to  the 
pyrophosphate  and  metaphosphate  of  soda,  and  resume  their  former  con- 
dition when  placed  in  contact  with  water. 

The  common  arseniate  of  soda  (2Na20.H„O.As„0,.14Aq.)  is  largely 
used  by  calico-printers  as  a  substitute  for  the  dung-baths  formerly  em- 
ployed, since,  like  the  common  phosphate  of  soda,  it  possesses  the  feebly 
alkaline  properties  required  in  that  particular  part  of  the  process.  It  is 
manufactured  by  combining  asrenious  acid  with  soda,  and  heating  the 
resulting  arsenite  of  soda  with  nitrate  of  soda,  from  which  it  acquires 
oxygen,  becoming  converted  into  arseniate  of  soda. 

Arsenic  acid  is  a  much  more  powerful  acid  than  arsenious  acid,  being 
comparable,  in  this  respect,  with  phosphoric  acid.  It  appears  to  be  less 
poisonous  than  arsenious  acid. 

174.  Arsenietted  hydrogen  (AsH^  =  78  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols.  = 
\  vol.  As  -f  3  vols.  H). — The  only  compound  of  arsenic  and  hydrogen, 
the  existence  of  which  has  been  satisfactorily  established,  is  that  wliicli 
corresponds  to  ammonia  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula,  AsH,.    It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
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Fig.  230. 


acid  diluted  with  three  parts  of  water  upon  the  arsenide  of  zinc,  obtained 
by  heating  equal  weights  of  zinc  and  arsenic  in  an  earthen  retort; 
Zn3As,  +  3(H,0.S0,)  =  2AsR,  +  3(ZnO.SO,).  The  gas  is  so  poisonous 
in  its  character  that  its  preparation  in  tlie  pure  state  is  attended  with 
danger.  _  It  has  a  sickly  alliaceous  odour,  and  may  be  liquefied  at  -  40° 
F.  It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  peculiar  livid  flame,  producing 
water  and  fumes  of  arsenious  acid;  2ASH3  +  Og  =  As^O^  +  3H.,0.  The 
chief  interest  attaching  to  this  gas  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  its 
production  allows  of  the  detection  of  very  minute  quantities  of  arsenic  in 
cases  of  poisoning. 

_  The  application  of  this  test,  known  as  Marsh's  test,  is  the  safest  method  of  prepar- 
ing arsemetted  hydrogen  in  order  to  study  its  properties,  for  it  is  obtained  so  largely 
diluted  with  free  hydrogen  that  it  ceases  to  be  so  very  dangerous.    Some  frd^/ments 
ot  granulated  2inc  are  introduced  into  a  half-pint  bottle 
(fig.  230),  provided  with  a  funnel-tube  (A),  and  a  narrow  tube 
(B)  bent  at  right  angles  and  drawn  out  to  a  jet  at  the  extremity  ; 
this  tube  should  be  made  of  German  glass,  so  that  it  may  not 
fuse  easily.     The  bottle  having  been  about  one-third  filled 
with  water,  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  down  the 
funnel-tube  so  as  to  cause  a  moderate  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
and  after  about  five  minutes  (to  allow  the  escape  of  the°air) 
the  hydrogen  is  kindled  at  the  jet.    If  a  few  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion obtained  by  boiling  arsenious  acid  with  water  be  now 
poured  down  the  funnel,  arsenietted  hydrogen  will  be  evolved 
together  with  the  hydrogen — 

AS2O3  -f-  Zn,  +  6(H20.S03)  =  2ASH3  +  6(ZnO.S03)  +m,0. 

The  hydrogen  flame  will  now  acquire  the  livid  hue  above  refei-red  to  ,  and  a  whit 
smoke  ol  arsenious  acid  will  rise  from  it.  If  a  piece  of  glass  or 
porcelain  be  depressed  upon  the  flame  (fig.  231),  it  will  acquire 
a  metallic-looking  coating  of  arsenic,  just  as  carbon  would  be 
deposited  from  an  ordinary  gas-flame.  Arsenietted  hydroc-en 
IS  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  so  that  if  the  glass  tube 
through  which  it  passes  be  heated  with  a  spirit-lamp  (fig.  232) 
a  dark  mirror  of  arsenic  will  be  deposited  a  little  in  front  of  the  heated  part,  and 
the  llame  of  the  gas  will  lose  its  livid  hue.  These 
deposits  of  arsenic  are  extremely  thin,  so  that  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  arsenic  is  required  to 
form  them,  thus  rendering  the  test  one  of  extra-  ^ 
ordinary  delicacy.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  both  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  are  liable 
to  contain  arsenic,  so  that  erroneous  results  may 
be  very  easily  arrived  at  by  this  test  in  the  hands 
ot  any  but  those  specially  devoted  to  such  investi- 
gations. 

Arsenietted  hydrogen,  like  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, causes  dark  precipitates  in  many  metallic 
solutions. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  arsenietted  hy- 
drogen, and  ammonia,  constitute  a  group  of 
hydrogen  compounds  having  certain  pro- 
perties in  common,  which  distinguish  them  from 
hydrogen  with  other  elements. 

Two  volumes  of  each  of  these  gases  contain  three  volumes  of  hydrogen 

They  are  all  possessed  of  peculiar  odours,  that  of  ammonia  being  the 
most  powerful  and  that  of  arsenietted  hydrogen  the  least. 

Ammonia  is  powerfully  alkaline,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  exhibits 
some  tendency  to  play  an  alkaline  part,  whilst  arsenietted  hydrogen  seems 
devoid  of  alkaline  disposition. 


Fig.  231. 


Fig.  232. 
the  compounds  of 
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All  these  are  inflammable,  ammonia  being  the  least  so  of  the  group ; 
and  all  are  decomposed  by  heat,  ammonia  least  easily,  and  arsenietted 
hydrogen  most  easily. 

They  are  all  producible  from  their  corresponding  oxygen  comj^ounds 
viz.,  NjOg,  P2O3,  and  As^jO^,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (e.g.,  hy 
contact  with  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid). 

All  three  are  the  prototypes  of  various  organic  bases  which  contain 
some  compound  radical  in  place  of  the  hydrogen,  thus — 

NH3  is  the  prototype  of  triethylamine,  ]Sr(C.,H5)3 
PH3  ,,  triethylphosphine,  P(C2H5)3 

AsHj  „  ,,  triethylarsine,  As(C2H3)3. 

1/0.  TercMoridb  of  arsenic. — Only  one  compound  of  chlorine  with  arsenic  (ASCI3) 

is  well  known.*  Tlie  terchloride  may 
be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its 
elements,  but  the  simplest  laboratory 
process  for  procuring  it  consists  in 
lieating  arsenious  acid  in  dry  chlorine 
gas,  in  a  tubulated  retort  (A,  lig. 
233),  extemporised  from  a  Florence 
flask  (see  p.  104).  The  arsenious  acid 
soon  melts,  and  the  terchloride  of 
arsenic  distils  over,  leaving  a  melted 
mass  in  the  flask,  which  forms  a 
brilliantly  transparent  glass  on  cool- 
ing, the  composition  of  which  varies 
somewhat  with  the  temperatui-e  em- 
ployed, but  appears  to  be  essentially 
2AS2O3.  AS3O5.  The  same  vitreous  com- 
pound may  be  obtained  by  fusing 
arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  together. 
The  formation  of  the  terchloride  of  arsenic  may  be  represented  by  the  equation, 
IIAS2O3  +  Cli2  =  iAsCls  +  3(2As203.As20b). 

Terchloride  of  arsenic  bears  a  great  general  resemblance  to  terchloride  of  phos- 
phorus ;  it  is  a  heavy  (sp.  gr.  2 '2),  a  pungent,  fuming  liquid,  decomposed  by  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  its  vapours  depositing  a  white  coating  of  arsenious  acid  upon  the 
objects  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  When  pourad  into  water  it  deposits 
arsenious  acid  ;  2ASCI3  +  'SJi.fi  =  AS2O3  +  6HC1;  but  when  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water,  it  de]iosits  crystals  of  the  formula  AsOCl.HjO. 

When  arsenious  acid  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  terchloride  of  ai-senic  is 
formed,  AsgOg  -f-  6HC1  =  2ASCI3  +  3H„0,  and  remains  undeconiposed  by  the  water 
in  the  presence  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  but  if  water  be  added,  arsenious  acid  is 
precipitated.  "WHieu  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  distilled, 
the  terchloride  of  arsenic  distils  over,  and  this  is  sometimes  a  convenient  method  of 
separating  arsenic  from  articles  of  food,  &e.,  in  testing  for  that  poison.  When  heated 
in  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  arsenious  acid  yields  a  glassy  compound,  which  contains 
As.,03.AsClO  ;  ZAsfi^  +  2HC1  -  2(As303. AsClO)  -I-  H„0. 

In  composition  by  volume,  the  terchloride  of  arsenic  resembles  terchloride  of 
phosphorus,  containing  4  vol.  of  arsenic  vapour,  md  3  vols,  of  chlorine  condensed 
into  2  vols.,  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour,  being  6 '3. 

Terhromide  of  arsenic  much  resembles  the  terchloride  in  its  chemical  characters, 
but  is  a  solid  crystalline  substance,  easily  fusible. 

176.  Tcriodide  of  arsenic  (ASI3)  is  remarJcable  for  not  being  decomposed  by  water, 
like  the  corresponding  2)hosphorus  compound.  When  obtained  by  lieating  ai-senic 
and  iodine  together,  it  sublimes  in  brick-red  flakes,  which,  if  j)repared  on  a  large  scale, 
hang  in  long  laminse,  like  sea-weed.  It  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
crystallises  out  unchanged.    In  may  even  be  prepared  by  heating  3  jwrts  of  arsenic 

*  Niokles  appears  to  liavo  succeeded  in  fonningthe  pentacliloride  by  tlie  action  of  liydro- 
chlovic  acid  gas  on  arsenic  acid  in  presence  of  etlier ;  lie  describes  it  as  very  unstable,  and 
easily  converted  into  the  terchloride. 


Fig.  233. ,; 
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with  10  of  lodme  and  100  of  water,  when  the  solution  deposits  red  crystals  of  the 
hydrated  teriodide,  from  which  the  water  may  be  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat. 

rhe  terfluoride  of  arsenic  (AsFg)  resembles  the  terchloride,  but  is  much  more 
volatile.  It  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  4  parts  of  arsenious  acid  with  5  of  fluor- 
spar and  10  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  leaden  retort  (see  p.  180).  It  does  not 
attack  glass  imless  water  bo  present,  which  decomposes  it  into  ai'senious  and  hydro- 
fluoric acids. 

177.  Sulphides  ok'  arsenic. — There  are  three  well-known  sulphides  of 
arsenic,  having  the  composition  As.S>.„  As.Sj,  and  As.S^,  the  two  former 
being  found  in  nature. 

Realgar  ( As.S.,)  is  a  beautiful  mineral,  crystallised  in  orange-red  prisms  ; 
but  the  red  orpiment  used  in  the  arts  is  generally  prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  sulphur,  when  sulphurous  acid  escapes,  and 
an  orange-coloured  mass  of  realgar  is  left — 

2As,03  +      =  2As,S,  -t-  3S0, . 

Another  process  for  preparing  it  consists  in  distilling  arsenical  pyrites 
with  sulphur  or  with  iron  pyrites — 

FeS,.reAs,     4-      2FeS.,     =      4FeS      +      As,S, . 

Arsenical  pyi«es.  Iron  pyi-ites,  ^"'iron^  Kealgar. 

The  realgar  distUs  over,  and  condenses  to  a  red  transparent  solid. 
Eealgar  burns  in  air  with  a  blue  flame,  yielding  arsenious  acid  and  sul- 
phurous acid.  If  it  be  thrown  into  melted  saltpetre,  it  burns  with  a 
brilliant  white  flame,  being  converted  into  arseniate  and  sulphate  of 
potash.  This  brilliant  flame  renders  realgar  an  important  ingredient  in 
Indian  fire  and  similar  compositions  for  fire-works  and  signal  lights.  A 
mixture  of  one  part  of  red  orpiment  with  3-5  parts  of  sublimed  sulphur 
and  14  parts  of  nitre  is  used  for  signal-light  composition. 

Realgar  is  not  easily  atta(;ked  by  acids  ;  nitric  acid,  however,  dissolves  it,  with  the 
aid  ot  heat,  forming  arsenic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  separation  of  part  of  the 
sulphur  m  the  free  state.  Alkalies  (potash,  for  example)  partly  dissolve  it,  leaving 
a  brown  substance,  which  appears  to  be  a  sulphide  of  arsenic  (Asi^S). 

Yellow  orpiment,  or  tersidjyhide  of  arsenic  {As,8^),  is  found  native  in 
yeUow  prismatic  crystals.  The  paint  known  as  King's  'yelloio  is  a  mix- 
ture of  tersulphide  of  arsenic  and  arsenious  acid,  prepared  by  sublimino- 
a  mixture  of  sulphur  with  arsenious  acid—  ° 

S,    -t-    2AsA    =    2As,S3    +  3S0,. 
It  is,  of  course,  very  poisonous. 

This  suhstance,  like  realgar,  is  not  much  aifected  by  acids,  excepting  nitric  acid; 
but  It  dissolves  entirely  m  potash,  forming  arsenite  of  potash  ^nl  mlpharseivite  of 
(sulphide  of  potassium  ;12KH0  +  2AS2S3  =  SK^S.As^S,  +  3K,O.As;Oo  +  6H,0. 
Ammonia  also  dissolves  it  easily,  forming  a  colourless  solution  which  is  employed 
for  dyeing  yellow,  since  if  a  piece  of  stuff  be  dipped  into  it  and  exposed  to  air  the 
ammonia  wiU  volatilise,  leaving  the  yellow  orpiment  behind. 

_  The  formation  of  the  characteristic  yellow  tersulphide  is  turned  to  account  in  test- 
ing for  ar.senic  ;  if  a  solution  prepared  by  boiling  arsenious  acid  with  distilled  water 
be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  a  bright  yellow  liquid  is  produced 
which  looks  opaque  by  reflected,  but  transparent  by  transmitted  light,  and  may  be 
passed  through  a  filter  without  leaving  any  solid  matter  behind.    This  solution  pro 
bftbly  contains  a  soluble  comjwund  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic  with  hydrosulphuric  acid 
(SHjS.AsiiSa) ;  it  is  however,  very  unstable,  being  dejoinposod  by  evaporation  wiH 
precipitation  of  the  tersulphide.    The,  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  t  r 
ot  sal-anmioniac,  and  many  other  neutral  salts,  will  also  cause  a  separation  of  the  ter 
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sulphide  from  this  solution  ;  even  the  addition  of  a  hard  water  will  have  that  effect. 
It'  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  be  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  before  adding 
the  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  bright  yellow  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  precipitated 
at  once,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  any  other  similar  precipitate  by  its  ready 
solubility  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

From  its  combining  readily  with  the  alkaline  suljihides  to  form  soluble  com- 
pounds, the  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  often  called  sulpharscnious  acid. 

Pentasulphidc  of  arsenic  (As^S^),  or  sulpharsenic  acid,  possesses  far  less  practical 
importance  than  the  preceding  sulphides  ;  it  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  the  tersul- 
phide with  sulphur,  when  it  forms  an  orange-coloured  glass,  easily  fusible,  and 
capable  of  being  sublimed  without  change.  When  hydrosuliihuric  acid  gas  is  passsed 
through  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphur  is  first  obtained,  the 
hydrogen  reducing  the  arsenic  acid  to  arsenious  acid ;  AsgO^  +  2H„S  —  As.jOs  -I- 
2H2O  4-  ;  and  if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  continued,  the  arsenious  acid  is  decom- 
posed, and  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  precipitated ;  these  changes  are  much  accelerated 
toy  heat.  But  if  a  solution  of  arseniate  of  soda  be  saturated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  sulpharseniate  of  (sulphide  of)  sodium — 

2Na20.HjO.As.^05  +  7H„S  =  SH^O  -I-  2Na2S.As,S5 . 

On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  this  solution,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  penta- 
snlphide  of  arsenic  is  obtained — 

2Na2S.As3Sj+  4HC1  =  4NaCl  -f  2H.2S  -1-  As^S^ . 

Pentasulphide  of  arsenic  is  one- of  the  most  powerful  of  the  sulphur  acids;  it 
expels  hydrosulphuric  acid  from  its  combinations  with  the  alkaline  sulphides,  and 
is  capable  of  forming,  with  these,  sulpho-salts  containing  respectively  one,  two,  and 
three  molecules  of  the  alkaline  sulphide,  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  the  corresponding  arseniates. 


GENERAL  EEVIEW  OF  THE  NON-METALLIC  ELEMENTS. 

178.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  non-metals,  it  may  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  points  of  resemblance  which  classify  them 
into  separate  groups  or  families,  most  of  which  are  connected,  by  some 
analogies,  with  one  or  more  members  of  the  class  of  metals. 

Hydrogen  stands  alone  among  the  non-metals,  its  chemical  properties 
and  functions  being  widely  different  from  those  of  any  other  non-metal, 
but  connecting  it  very  closely  with  the  most  highly  electro-positive  (or 
hasijlous)  metals,  such  as  potassium  and  sodium. 

Oxijgen,  Sulphur,  Selenium,  and  Ttillurium  compose  a  gi'oup,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  (in  the  state  of  vapour)  combine  with  twice  their  volume 
of  hydrogen  to  form  compounds  which  (in  the  state  of  vapour)  occupy 
the  same  volume  as  the  hydrogen  occupied  before  combination.  All  these 
hydrogen  compounds  are  capable  of  playing  a  feebly  acid  part,  and  their 
hydrogen  may  be  displaced  by  an  equivalent  weight  of  a  metal  to  produce 
compounds  exhibiting  a  general  agreement  in  chemical  properties.  This 
group  is  connected  with  the  metals  through  tellurium,  not  only  by  its 
physical  properties,  but  by  its  forming  an  oxide  (TeO^),  which  occasion- 
ally acts  as  a  weak  base, 

Nitrogen,  Phosphorus,  and  Arxenic  are  connected  together  by  the  gene- 
ral analogy  of  their  hydrogen  and  oxygen  compounds,  the  two  last  mem- 
bers of  the  group  being  far  more  closely  connected  with  each  other  than 
with  nitrogen.  With  the  metals,  they  are  connected  through  arsenic,  the 
hydrogen  compound  of  which  is  very  similar  in  properties,  and  probably 
in  composition,  to  antimonietted  hydrogen ;  arsenious  acid  (As^O^)  is  al.<;o 
capable  of  occupying  the  place  of  teroxide  of  antimony  (SboOj)  in  certain 
.salts  of  that  oxide ;  and  the  sulphides  of  antimony  correspond  in  composi- 
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tion,  and  in  some  of  their  properties,  to  those  of  arsenic.  One  form  of 
arsenious  acid  (the  prismatic)  is  isomorphous  with  native  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, and  this  oxide  may  be  obtained  in  octahedra,  the  ordinary  form  of 
arsenious  acid,  so  that  these  oxides  are  isodimorphous. 

These  elements  are  also  connected  with  the  oxygen  group  through 
sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  the  relations  of  which  to  hydrogen  and 
the  metals  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic. 

Carbon,  Boron,  &nd,  Silicon  resemble  each  other  in  their  allotropic 
forms,  their  resistance  to  fusion  and  volatilisation,  and  their  forming 
feeble  acids  with  oxygen.  To  the  metals  they  are  allied  through  silicon, 
which  resemblet-  tin  in  the  composition  and  character  of  its  oxide  and 
chloride. 

This  group  is  connected  with  the  nitrogen  group  through  boron,  for 
boracic  acid  resembles  arsenious  acid  in  its  relations  to  bases,  and  in 
forming  vitreous  compounds  with  the  alkalies.  In  certain  compounds 
boracic  and  arsenious  acids  are  interchangeable. 

Chlo7~ine,  Bromine,  Iodine,  and  Fluorine  are  intimately  connected  by 
numerous  analogies,  which  have  been  already  pointed  out  (p.  185).  Some 
of  the  properties  of  iodine,  as  its  relations  to  oxygen,  and  the  solubility 
of  Its  terchloride  in  water,  connect  it  slightly  with  the  metals,  whilst  the 
general  correspondence  in  composition  between  the  chlorides  and  the 
oxides  allies  this  group  to  the  oxygen  group  of  non-metallic  elements. 

AtOMICITT — QUANTIVALENCE. 

On  examining  the  composition  by  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid,  water, 
ammonia,  and  marsh  gas,  it  is  seen  that  equal  volumes  of  these  com- 
pounds, measured  in  the  gaseous  state  at  the  same  temperature  and  pres- 
sure, contain  respectively,  1,  2,  3,  and  4  volumes  of  hydrogen. 
Thus  2  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  contain  1  volume  of  chlorine  and 
1  volume  of  hydrogen. 
2  volumes  of  watery  vapour  contain  1  volume  of  oxygen  and  2 

volumes  of  hydrogen, 
2  volumes  of  ammonia  contain  1  volume  of  nitrogen  and  3  volumes 
of  hydrogen. 

2  volumes  of  marsh-gas  contain  1  volume  (?)  of  imaginary  carbon 
vapour  and  4  volumes  of  hydrogen. 
In  the  case  of  the  marsh-gas,  it  has  been  already  explained  that  the 
volume  occupied  by  a  given  weight  of  carbon  vapour  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  but  there  are  reasons  to  justify  the  assumption  that 
parts  by  weight  of  carbon  vapour  would  occupy  the  same  volume  as 
1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen.    In  the  other  cases,  the  above  statements 
exhibit  the  direct  results  of  experiments  previously  described. 

It  It  be  allowed  that  one  atom  of  each  element  occupies  one  volume, 
then  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  marsh-gas  wiU  contain,  for 
one  atom  of  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  respectively,  1,  2,  3 
and  4  atoms  ot  hydrogen,  or,  taking  the  symbol  for  each  element  to  re- 
present one  atom — 

Hydrochloric  acid  =  CIH 
Water  =  0  HH 

Ammonia  =  E  HHH 

Marsh-gas  =  CHHHH 


Vols. 

Weights. 

n=i 

H=l 

HCl 

=  2 

=  36-5 

H,0 

=  2 

=  18 

H,,N 

=  2 

=  17 

H,G 

=  2 

=  16 
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Since,  on  the  atomic  theory,  hydrogen  is  accepted  as  the  unit  of  atomic 
weight  and  volume,  it  appears  reasonable  to  fix  upon  it  as  representing 
the  unit  of  combining  power,  and  to  classify  the  elements  according  to  the 
tendency  of  their  atoms  to  imitate  the  combining  power  of  one  or  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen. 

By  the  atomicity  or  qiiantivalence  of  an  element  is  meant  the  number 
expressing  the  hydrogen-atoms  to  which  one  atom  (or  volume)  of  that 
element  is  usually  equivalent. 

Thus,  the  atomicity  of  chlorine  is  =  1,  for  one  volume  (or  atom)  of  this 
element  not  only  combines  with,  and  neutrahses  the  properties  of, 
one  atom  (or  volume)  of  hydrogen,  but  is  capable  of  representing,  or 
occupying  the  place  of,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  its  compounds  (see 
page  151). 

The  atomicity  of  oxygen  is  =  2,  since  one  volume  (or  atom)  of  oxygen 
combines  with,  and  neutralises,  two  atoms  (or  volumes)  of  hydrogen  ui 
water,  and  is  generally  capable  of  occupying  the  place  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  compounds  of  that  element. 

The  atomicity  of  nitrogea  is  =  3,  for  one  volume  (or  atom)  of  nitrogen 
neutralises  the  properties  of  three  atoms  (or  volumes)  of  hydrogen  in 
ammonia,  and  is  often  found  to  occupy  the  place  of  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen in  its  compounds. 

The  atomicity  of  carbon  is  =  4,  for  one  volume  (or  atom)  of  imaginary 
carbon  vapour  is  combined,  in  marsh-gas,  with  four  atoms  (or  volumes)  of 
hydrogen,  and  in  its  compounds  with  other  elements,  one  atom  of  carbon 
is  usually  found  representing  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Since  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  marsh-gas  are  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  lai-ge  classes  of  chemical  compounds,  tliey  are 
often  referred  to  as  types,  and  the  elements,  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
aiud  carbon,  are  taken  as  the  representatives  of  the  various  classes  into 
which  the  elements  are  divided  according  to  their  atomicities. 

Chlorine  is  the  type  of  one-atom  elements  (technically  called  mon- 
atomic,  wii-equivalent,  monad  elements),  the  atomic  weights  of  which  are 
chemically  equivalent  to  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen. 

Oxygen  is  the  type  of  two-atom  elements  [di-atomic,  hi-equivalent,  dyad 
elements),  of  which  the  atomic  weights  are  chemically  equivalent  to  two 
parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen. 

g,iNitrogen  is  the  type  of  three-atom  elements  {tri-atomic,  ter-equivalent, 
te'ac?  elements),  of  which  the  atomic  weights  are  chemically  equivalent 
to  three  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen. 

J,  Carbon  is  the  type  of  four-atom  elements  {tetratomic,  quadrequivalent, 
teirad  elements),  of  which  the  atomic  weights  are  chemically  equivalent 
to  four  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  four 
el_qmen.ts,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  which  compose  the 
chief  part  of  living  matter  are,  ,resp^C|tiyely,^in.onat,omic,  diatomic,  tri- 
atomic  and  tetratomic  elements.  '  \  ' 

.,  If  the  non-metals  be  classified  according  to  their  quantivalence,  it  will 
be  found  that,  with  only  few  exceptions,  the  classification  wiU  coincide 
with  that  founded  upon  their  chemical  analogies  in  other  respects.  Thus, 
the  members  of  the  oxygen  group  are  all  diatomic,  or  capable  of  combining 
with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  shown  by  the  formulas  of  their  hydrogen 
compounds,  H,0,.  H,S,  I-I,Se,  H.,Te.  The  nitrogen  group  is  generaUy 
represented  as'triatomic  (though,  from  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
vapour  densities  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  these  elements  are  strictly 
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hexatomic),  their  hydrogen  compounds  being  NB..^,  PH.„  and  AsH.,. 
Boron  is  also  a  triatomic  element,  for,  in  BCI3,  the  boron  occupies  the 
place  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.'.'.:  ad  1.     ,i i  — 

Carbon  and  silicon,  however,  are  tetratomic  elements,  as  shown  in 
marsh-gas,  CH^,  and  in  chloride  of  silicon,  SiCl^.  3 > 

Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine  are  monatomic,  their  hydrogfn 
compoimds  having  the  formulfe,  HCl,  HBr,  HI,  and  HF. 

The  atomicity  or  quantivalence  of  an  element  is  sometimes  expressed 
in  a  formula  by  a  dash,  or  dashes,  placed  above  and  to  the  right  of  the 
element;  thus  the  symbols,  CI',  0",  W",  Q>"",  indicate  the  respective 
atomicities  of  those  elements.  When  the  atomicity  of  an  element  is 
taken  into  account,  it  helps  to  explain  the  constitution  of  compounds 
which  would  otherwise  appear  quite  anomalous.  For  example,  there  is  a 
compound  of  the  molecular  formula,  NjH^P,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
terchloride  of  phosphorus  upon  ammonia;  recollecting  the  triatomic 
character  of  phosphorus  we  perceive  this  compound  to  represent  three 
molecules  of  ammonia  (NjHg),  in  which  phosphorus  is  the  substitute  for 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  is  at  once  expressed  if  the  formula  be 
written,  jS'^H,.?'".  Again,  chlorocarbonic  acid,  COCl^,  appears  an  inex-' 
plicable  association  of  elements,  until  the  tetratomic  character  of  carbon 
and  diatomic  character  of  oxygen  are  taken  into  account,  as  in  the  for- 
mula C""0"Cr2  when  it  appears  that  the  diatomic  oxygen  and  the  two 
atoms  of  monatomic  chlorine  are  the  substitutes  for  four  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  marsh-gas,  CH^,  and  it  might  plausibly  be  given  as  a  reason  why  the 
apparently  indifferent  carbonic  oxide  should  combine  with  chlorine,  that 
the  atomicity  of  the  carbon  is  only  partly  satisfied  in  carbonic  oxide,, 
which  contains  only  oxygen  equal  in  value  to  two  atoms  of  hydi-ogen^r 
the  tetratomic  carbon  requiring  the  value  of  .  two  more  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
to  complete  the  compound  atom.  In  carbonic  acid,  G^'Ofg,-  the  two 
atoms  of  diatomic  oxygen  fully  complete  the  compound. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  absorption  of  carbonic  oxide  by  subchloride  of 
copper  may  be  explained;  for  the  atomic  formula  of  that  salt  is  Cu'Cl't,- 
and  hence  it  is  capable  of  supplying  the  two  absent  atoms  in  C""0".  ;  , 
Many  more  examples  of  the  same  kind  might  be  gathered  from- the 
preceding  pages,  but  these  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  mark  the  import-; 
auce  of  remembering  the  atomicities  of  the  elements  in  speculative  che- 
mistry; indeed,  without  this  clue  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  meaning 
whatever  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  formute  of  organic  substances, 
Avhilst  with  it,  not  only  .their  constitution,  but  in  many  cases  their  mode 
of  formation,  becomes  as  intelligible  as  that  of  the  simplest  mineral  com-, 
pounds.  ,  ■  ,  , 

Structural  J^qr?^iuZcE. ^jSo«(Zs.-^InVspeculations  relating  to  the  atomic 
structure  of  compounds,  it  is  now  u.sual  to  represent  graphically  the 
atomicity  of  each  element;  thus  a  monatomic  element,  like  hydro- 
gen, is  represented  as  affording  one  point  of,  attachment,  which  may 
be  indicated  by  Avriting  the  symbol  H — ;  a  diatomic  element,  like 
oxygen,  affords  .  two points  of  attachment,  as  shown  by  writing  itg. 
atomic  symbol— 0^-;-,;  accordingly,  to  form  water,  the  .diatomic  oxjrn 
gen  attaches  to  itself  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  represented  by  the 
molecular  formula  H — 0 — II,  whereas  in  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (IlgOj) 
the  second  atom  of  oxygen  is  linked  by  one  point  of  attachment  to 
the  first,  80  that  the  graphic  expression  for  this  compound  would  be 
H — 0—0 — II.    A  triatomic  element  such  a.s  nitrogen,  has  three  points 
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of  attachment  NN"—,  and  thus,  in  ammonia,  attaches  to  itself  three 


by  H/C!<^g,  and  carbonic  acid  (CO,)  by  0<^  /O-    In  carbonic 

oxide,  two  of  the  bonds  belonging  to  the  carbon  are  represented  as  latent 


179.  The  term  salt,  like  acid  and  alkali,  was,  of  course,  purely  em- 
pirical in  its  origin,  being  conferred  upon  every  solid  substance  which 
exhibited  any  of  the  prominent  characters  of  sea  salt  (sal,  Z>?-i?ze,  o-aAos,  the 
sea),  such  as  solubility  in  water  and  tendency  to  crystallisation. 

When  the  great  mass  of  chemical  facts  accumulated  by  the  alchemists, 
metallurgists,  and  apothecaries,  came  to  be  classified,  and  the  distinction 
between  acids  and  bases  was  recoguised,  the  term  salt  was  extended  to  all 
those  substances,  such  as  muriate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  carbonate  of 
lime,  ikc,  from  which  a  base  and  an  acid  could  be  obtained,  without  re- 
gard to  their  solubility  or  tendency  to  crystallise.  Wlien  the  analytical 
powers  of  the  chemist  were  more  fully  developed,  it  was  found  that 
muriate  of  soda  and  a  large  class  of  similar  salts  did  not  contain  an  acid 
and  a  base,  but  that  the  acid  and  base  were  produced  and  not  educed  from 
the  salts  by  the  chemical  operations  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Thus 
muriate  of  soda,  from  which  muriatic  acid  had  been  so  easily  produced,  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  was  shown  to  contain  only  sodium  and 
chlorine. 

This  led  to  a  classification  of  salts  into  haloid  salts  (aXs,  the  sea),  or 
those  composed  like  chloride  of  sodium,  of  a  metal  combined  with  a  salt- 
radical  or  halogen,  and  oxy-acid  salts,  or  those  composed  of  a  metallic 
oxide  combined  with  an  oxygen  acid.  (It  will  have  been  remarked  that 
the  tendency  of  modern  chemistry  is  to  represent  this  second  class  of 
salts  by  formulte  Avhich  do  not  admit  the  existence  of  the  metal  as  an 
oxide  in  the  salt.) 

Independently  of  all  differences  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  actual 
constitution  of  salts,  the  criterion  by  which  the  claims  of  a  substance  to 
this  title  can  be  estimated  is  this  :  a  salt  is  a  compound  tohich  may  he 
formed  by  the  action  of  an  acid  upon  a  base,  water,  which  is  a  very  general 
result  of  such  action,  being  excepted. 

The  oxy-acid  salts  soon  came  to  be  divided  into  neutral  and  acid  salts, 
according  to  their  effect  upon  vegetable  colours  and  the  organ  of  taste, 
and  a  class  of  busic  salts  was  afterwards  added,  when  it  was  found  that  a 
neutral  soluble  salt  sometimes  became  insoluble  by  combining  with  an 
additional  quantity  of  base. 


or  closed,  thus 
a  diatomic  element.* 


•O,  so  that  the  carbon  here  plays  the  part  of 
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*  For  fuller  information  upon  this  subject,  the  student  is  referred  to  Franklnnd's  "  Lecture 
Notes  lor  Chemical  Students." 
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Further  investigation  lias  shown  that  the  neutral  taste  of  a  salt,  and  its 
neutrality  to  test  papers,  depend  less  upon  the  proportions  of  the  acid  and 
base  which  are  contained  in  it,  than  upon  the  chemical  energy  of  these 
substances. 

Thus,  potash,  combined  with  one  molecule  of  sulphuric  add,  forms  a  salt 
which  IS  perfectly  neutral  to  taste  and  to  litmus-papers,  whilst  with  one 
molecule  of  carhonic  acid  it  forms  a  strongly  alkaline  salt ;  and  one  mole- 
cule of  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  one  molecule  of  oxide  of  zinc  forms 
a  salt  which  is  strongly  acid  to  test-papers. 

A  salt  may,  therefore,  be  neutral  in  chemical  constitution,  and  acid  or 
alkaline  in  reaction  to  test-papers,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  the 
term  normal  to  designate  those  salts  which  are  neutral  in  chemical  con- 
stitution, and  to  restrict  the  term  neutral  to  those  salts  which  are  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline  to  test-papers.  Thus,  sulphate  of  potash  would  be  both 
a  neutral  and  a  normal  salt,  whilst  sulphate  of  zinc  and  Carbonate  of 
potash  are  normal,  but  not  neutral  salts. 

A  normal  salt  is  one  in  which  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  base  bears 
a  certain  proportion  to  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  acid,  this  proportion 
being  fixed  for  each  acid. 

Thus,  a  normal  carbonate  is  one  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  base  bears 
to  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  the  ratio  of  1  :  2,  as  in  normal  carbonate  ol 
potash,  KjO.CO.. 

A  nornial  sulphate  is  one  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  base  bears  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  acid  the  ratio  of  1  :  3,  as  in  normal  sulphate  of  zinc 
ZnU.oUj. 

To  form  a  normal  salt  with  a  sesquioxide,  3  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid 
are  required.  Thus  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  A1.,03.3S03,  although  power- 
fully acid  to  test-papers,  is  a  normal  sulphate,  for  the  oxygen  of  the  base 
bears  to  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  the  ratio  of  1  :  3. 

An  acid  salt  is  one  in  which  the  oxygen  in  the  acid  is  in  greater  proportion 
than  in  the  normal  ratio.  Thus  bicarbonate  of  potash,  K  O.H  0  2C0 
IS  acid  m  chemical  constitution,  though  alkaline  to  test-papers'  for  the 
oxygen  of  the  base  is  to  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  as  1  :4f  whilst  the 
normal  ratio  for  carbonates  is  1  :  2.  Acid  salts  usually  have  the  defi- 
jirnVifn  \  water  but  not  invariably,  as  in  fused  borax, 

SaSSr  P^*'^^^  K,0.2Cr03,  dried  bisulphate  of  soda, 

tion  /ii'rl'"  °^ySen  in  the  base  is  in  greater  propor- 

tion than  m  the  normal  ratio.    Thus,  white  lead,  2(Pb0.cb  ),  PbO  H  O 

aoid         TT'''  ''L       ^^^Serx  of  the  base'is  to  the  o^en  of  l^e 
acid  as  3  :  4,  whereas  the  normal  ratio  is  2  •  4  or  1  •  2 

Aluminite,  Aip  S0,.9H  0,  is  a  basic  salt,  for  the  oxygen  in  the  base 
IS  to  the  oxygen  m  the  acid  as  3  :  3,  whilst  the  normal  mtio  is  1  :  3 

In  order  to  explain  the  results  obtained  by  the  actual  analysis  of  salts, 
t  may  be  supposed  that  the  salts  are  formed  upon  the  type  of  the 
hydrated  acid  and  that  a  normal  salt  is  one  in  which  the  i  in  the 
hydrated  acid  is  displaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  base;  thus  the 
siUphates  are  formed  upon  the  type  of  oil  of  vitriol,  H.O.SO  and  the  H  () 
n  ust  be  displaced  by  K.fl  to  form  the  normal  sulphate  of" potash  •  but 
when  alumina  (Al.O^)  is  employed  to  displace  the  water,  one-third  of  th.^ 
quantity  represented  by  that  formula  would  be  equivalent  to  the  H  0  (Ihv 
Al,  is  equivalent  to  H,,),  and  therefore  the  normal  sulphate  of  alumin  i 
would  be  1  iAl,0,).m,,  or  avoiding  the  fraction,  Aipjso 
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The  following  are  the  normal  ratios  for  some  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  salts  : — 


Salts. 

Normal  Ratio. 

Example. 

'  Carbonates, 

i 

.  9 

Carbonate  of  sou  a. 

Borates, 

3 

:  3? 

8M£tO.B.,0.5 

Borate  of  macrnesia. 

Silicates,    .  . 

2 

:  2 

2FeO.Si62' 

F orge  cinder. 

Nitrates, 

1 

:  5 

Saltpetre. 

t/Ulorates,  .       •    ,  • 

1 

:  5 

K2O.CI2O5 

Chlorate  of  potash. 

Sulphites,  .       .  . 

1 

:  2 

NagO.SO., 

Sulphite  of  soda. 

Sulphates,  . 

l:f 

CaO.SO," 

Sulphate  of  lime. 

;  Metaphosphates,  . 

1^ 

Na.30.P2()g 

Metaphosphate  of  soda. 

Pyrophosphates,  . 

2. 

: .  6,, 

2Na20.P,05 

Pyrophosphate  of  soda. 

Orthophosphates, 

3 

5 

30aO.P20g 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime. 

Arsenites,  . 

8 

:  3? 

3Ag20.As.,03 

Arsenite  of  silver.          ' '' 

Arseniates, . 

3-: 

:  ■\5>>' 

j8CoO.As.Pg 

Cobalt  bloom. 

Chromates, . 

1 

:  3,rl 

KaO.CrOg 

Cbromate  of  potash. 

Permanganates,  . 

o  •»' 

Permanganate  of  potash. 

u  sn  b 

Binary  theo'i-y  of  the  constitution  of  salts, — The  'circumstance  that  it  is 
only  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrated  acid  that  is  displaced  by  the  metal, 
has  given  rise  to  the  binary  theory  of  salts,  according  to  which,  all  acids 
and  salts  are  constituted  after  the  type  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride 
of  sodium  ;  the  acid  being  composed  of  hydrogen  combined  with  a  com- 
■pound  salt  radical  made  up  of  the  other  elements  present  in  the  acid. 
Thus,  sulphuric  acid  (HjO.SO.j)  would  become  H.j,SO^  nitric  acid, 
HjNOa;  metaphosphoric  acid,  B[,PO. ;  pyrophosphoric,  H^,P„0;j  tri- 
basic  phosphoric,  HgjPO^,  and  their  normal  salts  are  formed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  metal  for  the  hydrogen ;  neu- 
tral sulphate  of  potassium  would  be  K^,  SO^  ;  pyrophosphate  of  sodium, 
ISra^,P._,Oj  ;  triphosphate  of  calcium,  Cag  (POJ.,.  The  acid  salts  would  be 
those  in  which  only  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  a  metal ;  bisul- 
phate  of  potassium  would  becomer  K,H,SO^,  acid  pyrophosphate  of 
sodium,  N'a2,Hj,P._,0„.  Double  salts  would  be  those  in  which  the  hydrogen 
is  displaced  by  different  metals  j  thus,  alum  (Kp.S03,Aip3.3S03)  would 
become  K^jAl^jiSO^,  or  KAI2SO4  ;  acid  phosphate  of  potassium  and 
sodium  (E:.p,]Sra20,H,0,P„05)  would  be  K,ISra,H,PO^.  A  serious  objec- 
tion to  this  view  is,  that  it  overlooks  radicals  now  existing  (as  SO3, 
P,0.,  CO.,),  and  substitutes  others  which  are  not  known  to  exist  (as  SO^, 

po^  CO3).  :,.  „;.  „.:,  "  „ .  ,  ■ 

Many  chemists  now  represent  tW  acids  and  salts  oy ' these  formulje, 
without  insisting  upon  theii  containing  any  definite  compomid  radical, 
or  being  composed  upon  any  particular  type.  Thus  nitric  acid  is  -written 
HNO3,  without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  KO3  as  an 
actual  entity. 

The  following  definitions  are  relied,  upon  by  those  wlio  adopt  this 
course : — 

An  acid  is  a  compound  containing  hydrogen,  tl?e  .  whole  or  part  of 
which  is  displaceable  by  a  metal. 

A  salt  is  a  compound  derived  from  an  acid  by  the  displacement  of  its 
hydrogen  by  a  metal. 

A  monobasic  acid  contains  but  one  atom  of  di.splaccable  hydrogen,  aiid 
therefore  can,  only  form  one  series  of  salts.  .■  ;  ,  • 
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A  dibasic  acid  contains  two  atoms  of  displaceablo  hydrogen,  and  there- 
fore can  form  two  series  of  salts  (normal  and  acid  salts).       . '  ., ' 

A  tribasic  add  contains  three  atoms  of  displacoable  hydrogen,  and 
therefore  can  form  three  series  of  salts  (normal  salts,  and  two  series  of 
acid  salts). 

A  normal  salt  is  one  in  which  the  whole  of  the  displaceable  hydroo-en 
has  been  displaced  by  a  metal.  '  ° 

An  acid  salt  is  one  in  which  only  part  of  the  displaceable  hydro'^en 
has  been  displaced  by  a  metal.  " 

A  double  salt  is  one  in  wJiich  the  displaceable  hydrogen  has  been  dis- 
placed by  different  metals. 

A  basic  salt  is  a  combination  of  a  salt  with  a  basic  oxide. 

A  few  examples  may  be  collected  h(?re  to  illustrate  these  definitions  :— 

Monobasic  Acids  and  Salts. 


Nitric  acid,    .....  UNO. 

Mtrate  of  potassium,  ....  KNO^ 

Metaphosphoric  acid, ....  HPO. 

Metaphosphate  of  sodium,     .  .  .  JSTaPO 

Hypophosphorous  acid,         .  .  ,  HPH.O. 

Hypophosphite  of  sodium,      .  .  .  NaPH^O., 


Dibasic  Acids  and  Salts. 

KHSO, 
H,PHO, 
Na.,PH03 
BaH,(PHO,), 

Tribasic  Acids  and  Salts. 


Orthophosphoric  acid,           .  .          .  H.  PO 

Normal  orthophosphate  of  sodium,  .          .  jSTaPO 

Monacid  ortho phosphate  (or  common  phosphate),  m.HPO 

Diacid  orthophosphate,         .  .          .  NaH  PO^ 

Microcosmic  salt,      .           .  .*  Na(NI-L)HPO 

Arsenic  acid,  .          .          .  _  H.AsO 

Normal  arseniate  of  sodium,  .  "  nIasO 

Monacid  arseniate        „       .  [          [  Na^HAsO, 

Diacid  arseniate          „       .  .          .  NalLAsO 


To  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  acids  and  salts,  it  may  be  objected 
that  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  hydrogen  compound  corresponding 
in  composition  to  the  normal  salt.  Thus  the  carbonates  would  be  derived 
from  an  imaginary  carbonic  acid  of  the  formula  llfiO.,  ;  the  arsenites 
from  an  imaginary  arsenious  acid,  HjAsOj,  &c.  •  Indeed,  out  of  the 
tioenty-one  mineral  acids  which  are  of  practical  importance,  there  are 
seven  which  must  be  thus  treated  in  order  to  accommodate  this  theo'rv 
viz.,  carbonic  (CO.,),  nitrous  (N^O^),  sulphurous  (SO.,),  arsenious  (A,s.o)' 


Smphuric  acid, 

Normal  sulphate  of  potassium, 
Acid 

Phosphorous  acid, 
Normal  phosphite  of  sodium, . 
Acid  phosphite  of  barium. 
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chromic  (CrO.,),  hypochlorous  (C1,0),  and  chlorous  (CUOg).  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that  no  theory  of  the  constitution  of  acids 
and  salts  has  yet  been  advanced  which  is  thoroughly  supported  on  all 
sides  by  experimental  evidence. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  an 
examination  of  the  acid  itself  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  its  basicity  is.  If  only  one  series  of  its  salts  can  be  discovered, 
it  is  a  monobasic  acid.  If  a  normal  and  an  acid  salt  (or  a  double  salt) 
can  be  obtained,  the  acid  is  dibasic.  When,  beside  the  normal  salt,  there 
are  two  series  of  acid  salts,  the  acid  is  tribasic. 

Water-type  theory  of  the  constitution  of  salts. — Another  ingenious 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  salts  is  that  known  as  the  water-type  theory, 
according  to  which  all  oxygen  acids  are  fashioned  after  the  type  of  Avater, 
by  the  displacement  of  its  hydrogen  by  a  compound  radical,  such  displace- 
ment being  total  in  the  anhydrous  acids,  and  partial  in  the  hydrated  acids. 
Then,  a  monobasic  acid  is  formed  upon  the  type  of  one  molecule  of  water, 
by  the  displacement  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  to  form  the  (hydrated)  acid, 
and  of  both  atoms  to  form  the  (anhydrous  acid  or)  anhydride.    Thus  nitric 

H  ) 

acid  (HNO3)  woidd  be  written  -^q  V  0,  and  nitric  anhydride  (NoOj) 
would  become  |  0 ;    and  nitrate  of  potassium  (KNOJ  would 

be         I  0 ;  a  glance  at  these  formulse  shows  why  a  monobasic  acid 

like  nitric  acid  does  not  form  either  acid  salts  or  double  salts,  because  it 
contains  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  therefore  can  only  form  a  single 
salt  with  each  metal  by  displacement  of  that  hydrogen.  This  view  does 
not  ignore  the  existence  of  the  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  and  assumes,  as  the 
radical  of  the  acid,  the  substance  NO^,  which  has  the  composition  of  nitric 
peroxide.  The  formation  of  nitric  acid  by  the  action  of  water  upon  nitric 
anhydride  would  be  thus  expressed — 

In  a  similar  manner,  phosphoric  anhydiide  would  be  represented 

by        I  0,  metaphosphoric  acid  (HPO3)  by  pQ  |  0,  and  the  meta- 

ISTa  ) 

phosphate  of  sodium  by  pQ  >  0.    In  the  case,  however,  the  radical  PO^ 

is,  so  far  as  we  know,  imaginary. 

A  dibasic  acid  is  one  which  is  composed  after  the  type  of  a  double 

molecule  of  water,       \  0.^,  and  therefore  contains  two  atoms  of  hydi'o- 

gen  which  may  be  displaced  either  entirely  by  a  metal,  yielding  a  normal 
salt,  or  partly  by  a  metal,  yielding  an  acid  salt,  or  by  two  metals,  yielding 
a  double   salt.    For   example,  sulphuric   acid   (H^O.SOs)  Avould  be 

^Q  "  jOsj  or  two  molecules  of  water,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 

are  displaced  by  the  diatomic  radical  SO., ;  normal  sulphate  of  potassium 

//  >  O3,  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  (bisidphate  ot  potash;  gQ  „  |  C.)^ 

SO  "  1 

and  sulphuric  anhydride,  g^v/  >  0.,. 
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Here  again  the  radical  SO,  lias  the  same  composition  as  sulphurous 
acid,  which  might  well  be  accepted  as  the  radical  of  sulphuric  acid. 

CQ"  ) 

Again,  carbonic  anhydride  would  be  qq„  |  0„,  the  imaginary  carbonic 
acid,  I  0.„  carbonate  of  potassium,  •^^„  J  0„,  acid  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium,       j  0.,,  carbonate  of  potassium  and  sodium,         |  0.^ . 

The  radical  of  carbonic  acid,  therefore  (CO),  would  have  the  same  com- 
position as  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  seen  to  have  a  diatomic  character  in 
its  compound  with  chlorine  (C0)"C1„  where  it  occupies  the  place  of  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen. 

In  applying  this  view  to  pyrophosphoric  acid  (2H,0.P,0g  =I[^'Pfi.), 
some  difficulty  arises  because  its  formula  cannot  be  written  on  the  type 
of  two  molecules  of  water  (Hp,)  on  account  of  the  indivisibility  of  the 
0^  into  two  whole  numbers  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  four  mole- 
cules of  water  as  the  type,  when  we  have — 

Type,  ^^|o^,  pyrophosphoric  acid,  ^^Qy"  |  0^,  pyrophosphate  of 

sodium,  '^p'q  j'"  |  0„  acid  pyrophosphate  of  sodium,  '^'^yn  j  0, . 

Here  the  increased  complexity  of  the  formulss  appears  objectionable. 

A  few  salts  are  known  in  which  two  acids  are  combined  with  the  same  hase,  such 
as  the  acetonitrate  of  baryta,  composed  of  nitrate  and  acetate  of  baryta.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  same  reasoning  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  an  acid  capable  of  form- 
ing a  double  salt  with  two  different  bases  is  dibasic,  or  contains  a  diatomic  acid 
radical,  would  also  support  the  inference  that  a'base  capable  of  forming  a  double  salt 
with  two  different  acids  is  di-acid,  or  contains  a  diatomic  basic  radical.  Hence  the 
existence  of  the  above  acetonitrate  of  baryta  countenances  the  belief  that  barium  is 
a  diatomic  metal.    The  foi-mula  of  the  salt  would  then  be  written,  on  the  tvpe  of  two 

Ba"  ) 

molecules  of  water,  thus— (CaHgO)'  f  0., . 

(NO,)') 

A  tribasic  acid  is  formed  upon  the  type  of  a  treble  molecule  of  water, 
thus — 

Type,  jj'l  1 0„  tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  p^,„  |  O3,  triphosphate  of 
sodium,  p  j!„  j.  O3,  common  phosphate  of  sodium,  |  0;,,  microcos- 

raic  salt  (phosphate  of  sodium  and  ammonium),  "^^(^^^'^'-^  |  O3 . 
But  in  this  case  also  an  unknown  radical,  PO,  is  assumed. 

If  pyrophosphoric  acid  bo  represented  by  (p'oy^YPQ  )'  }  its  inter- 
mediate position  between  metaphosphoric  acid  p^  ,  |  0,  and  orthophos- 

H     )  . 
phoric  acid  pQ/«  }  0.^  is  at  once  apparent. 
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180.  The  general  principles  of  chemistry  having  been  explained  and 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  the  chemistry  of 
the  metals  wiU  be  discussed  with  less  attention  to  details,  which, 
however  interesting  in  a  strictly  chemical  sense,  are  not,  at  present,  of 
immediate  practical  importance. 

The  definition  of  a  metal  has  been  already  given  at  page  28,  as  an 
element  capable  of  forming  a  base  by  union  loith  oxygen. 

POTASSIUM. 

K'=  39  parts  by  weight. 

The  indispensable  allcali,  j^otadh,  appears  to  have  been  originally 
derived  from  the  granitic  rocks,  where  it  exists  in  combination  with 
silicic  acid  and  alumina,  in  the  weU-known  minerals,  feldspar  and  mica. 
These  rocks  having,  in  course  of  time,  disintegrated  to  form  soils  for 
the  support  of  plants,  the  potash  has  been  converted  into  a  soluble 
state,  and  has  passed  into  the  plants  as  a  necessary  portion  of  their 
food. 

In  the  plant,  the  potash  is  found  to  have  entered  into  various  forms 
of  combination ;  thus,  most  plants  contain  sulphate  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  potassium ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  potash  exists  in 
combination  with  certaiu  vegetable  acids  formed  in  the  plant,  and 
when  the  latter  is  burnt,  the  salts  of  potash  with  the  vegetable  acids 
are  decomposed  by  the  heat,  leaving  the  potash  in  combination  Avith 
carbonic  acid,  forming  carbonate  of  potash  (KoO.CO.). 

Carbonate  of  potash. — When  the  ashes  of  plants  are  treated  with 
water,  the  salts  of  jDotash  are  dissolved,  those  of  lime  and  magnesia 
beiag  left.  On  separating  the  aqueous  solution  and  evaporating  it  to  a 
certain  point,  a  great  deal  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  being  much  less 
soluble,  is  deposited,  and  the  carbonate  of  potash  remains  in  the  solu- 
tion ;  this  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  the  carbonate  of  potash  is 
left,  mixed  with  much  chloride  of  potassium,  and  some  suliihate  of 
potash ;  this  mixture  constitutes  the  substances  imported  from  America 
and  other  countries  where  wood  is  abundant,  under  the  name  of  potashcK, 
which  are  much  in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass.  When 
further  purified,  these  are  sold  under  the  name  of  pearlash,  but  this  is  still 
far  from  being  pure  carbonate  of  potash. 

During  the  fermentation  of  the  grape-juice,  in  the  preparation  of  wine, 
a  hard  crystalline  substance  is  deposited,  Avliich  is  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  a7-gol,  or  when  purified,  as  cream  of  tartar.    The  chemical 
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name  of  this  salt  is  bitartrate  of  potash,  for  it  is  derived  from  potash  and 
tartaric  acid,  a  vegetable  acid,  having  the  composition  }i.fi.C^llfi^. 
When  this  salt  (Iv.O.K.O.^C.I-ip,;)  is  heated,  the  tartaric  acid  is  decom- 
posed into  a  variety  of  products,  among  which  are  found  carbonic  acid, 
which  remains  in  combination  with  the  potash,  and  carbon,  which  is  left 
nuxed  with  the  carbonate  of  potash;  but  if  the  heat  be  continued,  and 
free  access  of  air  permitted,  the  carbon  will  be  entirely  burnt  away,  and 
carbonate  of  potash  will  be  left  (salt  of  tariur). 

In  wine-producing  countries,  carbonate  of  potash  is  prepared  from  the 
refus'j  yeast  which  rises  during  the  fermentation,  and  is  dried  in  the  sun 
in  order  to  be  subsequently  incinerated. 

The  fleeces  of  sheep  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash  com- 
bined with  an  animal  acid  ;  when  the  fleece  is  washed  with  water,  the 
salt  of  potash  is  dissolved  out,  and  on  evaporating  the  liquid  and  burning 
the  residue,  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  potash. 

Hydrate  of  'potaah  (K,O.H,0,  or  KHO). — Carbonate  of  potash  was 
formerly  called  potash,  and  was  supposed  to  be  an  elementary  substance. 
It  was  known  that  its  alkaline  qualities  were  rendered  far  more  powerful 
by  treating  it  with  lime,  which  caused  it  to  be  termed  mild  alkali,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  caustic  *  alkali  obtained  by  means  of  lime, 
and  possessed  of  very  powerful  corrosive  properties.  Lime,  it  was  said, 
is  derived  from  limestone  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  therefore  owes  its 
peculiar  properties  to  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  matter 
of  fire,  which,  in  turn,  it  imparts  to  the  mild  alkali,  and  thus  confers  upon 
it  a  caustic  or  burning  power. 

Black's  researches  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  are 
often  referred  to  as  models  of  inductive  reasoning,  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
this  explanation,  and  proved  that  instead  of  acquiring  anything  from  the 
tire,  the  limestone  actually  lost  carbonic  acid,  and  instead  of  imparting 
anything  to  the  mild  alkali,  the  lime  really  gained  as  much  carbonic  acid 
as  it  had  previously  lost. 

The  caustic  potash,  so  largely  employed  by  the  soap-maker,  is  obtained 
by  adding  slaked  lime  to  a  boiling  diluted  solution  of  the  carbonate 
of  potash,  when  the  water  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  is  exchanged  for 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  whilst  hydrate  of  potash  remains  in  the  clear  solution — 

K,O.CO,  +  CaO.H,0  =  CaO.CO,  -i-  K,O.H/J  . 

Carbonate  of        Hydrate  of         Carbonate  of  Hydrate  of 

P'''''3'''  lime.  lime.  potash. 

If  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  be  too  strong,  the  lime  will 
not  remove  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

When  the  solution  is  evaporated,  the  hydrate  of  potash  remains  as  a 
clear  otly  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  white  mass  as  it  cools,  and  forms 
the  fused  potash  of  commerce,  which  is  often  cast  into  cylindrical  sticks 
for  more  convenient  use.t  The  hydrate  of  potash  is  the  most  powerful 
alkaline  substance  in  ordinary  use,  and  is  very  frequently  emijloyed  by 
the  chemist  on  account  of  its  energetic  attraction  for  the  difi'erent  acids. 
It  is  generally  used  in  the  state  of  solution,  the  strength  of  which  is 
inferred  from  its  specific  gravity,  this  being  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  potash  contained  in  the  solution. 

*  F'rom  Kaiia,  to  burn. 

t  Theae  have  sometimes  a  greenisli  uolour,  due  to  tlie  presence  of  some  niauganute  of 
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Potassium. — Of  the  composition  of  hydrate  of  potash  nothing  was 
known  till  the  year  1807,  when  Davy  succeeded  in  decomposing  it  by 
the  galvanic  battery ;  this  experiment,  which,  deserves  particular  notice, 
as  being  the  first  of  a  series  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  so  many  im- 
portant metals,  was  made  in  the  following  manner : — A  fragment  of 
hydrate  of  potash,  which,  in  its  diy  state,  does  not  conduct  electricity,  was 
allowed  to  become  slightly  moist  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  placed  upon 
a  plate  of  platinum  attached  to  the  copper  end  of  a  very  powerful  galvanic 
battery;  when  the  wire  connected  with  the  zinc  end  was  made  to  touch 
the  surface  of  the  hydrate  of  potash,  some  small  metallic  globules  resem- 
bling mercury  made  their  appearance  at  the  extremity  of  this  (negative) 
wire,  at  which  the  hydrogen  contained  in  the  hydrate  of  potash  was  also 
eliminated,  whilst  bubbles  of  oxygen  were  separated  on  the  surface  of  the 
platinum  plate  connected  with  the  positive  wire  (see  p.  5).  _  By  allow- 
ing the  negative  wire  to  dip  into  a  little  mercury  contained  in  a  canity 
np°on  the  surface  of  the  potash,  a  combination  of  potassium  with  mercury 
was  obtained,  and  the  mercury  was  afterwards  separated  by  distillation. 
This  process,  however,  furnished  the  metal  in  very  small  quantities,  and, 

though,  it  was  obtained  with 
greater  facility  a  year  or  two 
afterwards  by  decomposing 
hydrate  of  potash,  with 
white-hot  iron,  some  years 
elapsed  before  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  potassium 
was  prepared  by  the  present 
method,  of  distilling  in  an 
iron  retort  an  intimate 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash and  carbon,  obtained 
by  calcining  cream  of  tar- 
tar ;  in  this  process  the 
oxygen  of  the  potash  is  re- 
moved by  the  carbon  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  oxide 

(.K.,o.co.,  -I-  a  =  K,  + 

3Cb). 

The  annexed  figure  repre- 
sents the  h'on  retort  coniiecteil 
with  its  copper  receiver,  sur- 
rounded with  cold  water,  and  containing  petroleum  to  protect  the  distilled  potassium 
.  iiom  oxidation.    The  lateral  tuho  of  the  receiver  permits  the  tube  of  the  retort  to  be 
cleaved,  if  necessaiy,  during  the  distillation,  by  the  passage  of  an  iron  rod. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  properties  of  this  metal  have  already  been 
referred  to  (p.  10);  its  softness  causing  it  to  be  easily  cut  like  wax,  the 
rapidity  with  which  its  silvery  surface  tarnishes  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
its  great  lightness  (sp.  gr.  0-865),  causing  it  to  float  upon  Avator,  and  its 
taking  fire  when  in  contact  with  that  liquid,  sufficiently  distinguish  it 
from  other  metals.  It  fuses  easily  when  heated,  and  is  converted,  at  a 
higher  temperature,  into  a  green  vapour ;  if  air  be  present,  it  burns  with 
a  violet-coloured  flame,  and  is  converted  into  anhydrous  i^ofash,  the  oxide 
of  potassium  (K,0). 

The  property' of  burning  with  this  peculiar  violet  coloured  flame  is 
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characteristic  of  potassium,  and  allows  it  to  be  recognised  in  its  com- 
pounds. 

If  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre)  in  water  be  mixed  with  enough  spirit 
n  wine  to  allow  of  its  being  inflamed,  the  flame  will  have  a  peculiar  lilac  colour. 

l  lns  colour  may  also  be  developed  by  exposing  a  very  minute  particle  of  saltpetre, 
ffi?  0     ^^''^'l^  ^  lifted  platinum  wire,  to  the  reducing  (inner)  blowpipe  flam^ 

hg.  235),  when  the  potassium,  being  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  and  passing 
mto  the  oxidising  (outer)  flame  in  the  state  of  vapour,  imparts  to  that  flame  a  lilae 


Fig.  235.— Coloured  flame  test. 

The  difficulty  and  expense  attending  the  preparation  of  potassium  have 
prevented  its  receiving  any  application  except  in  purely  chemical  opera- 
tions, where  its  attraction  for  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  other  electro-negative 
elements,  is  often  turned  to  account. 

The  chloride  of  jpotassium  (KCl)  is  an  important  natural  source  of  this 
metal  being  extracted  from  sea-water,  from  kelp  (the  ash  of  sea-weed),  and 
from  the  refuse  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root.  It  also  occurs 
in  combination  with  chloride  of  magnesium,  forming  the  mineral  known 
as  canuaiUe  (KCl.MgCl,6H,0),  aS  immense  saliSe  deposit  LrW 
the  rock-sa  t  m  the  salt-mines  of  Stassfurth  in  Saxony.  Carnallite  re" 
sembles  rock-salt  in  appearance,  but  is  very  deliquescent ;  it  promises  to 
become  the  most  important  source  of  potassium  hitherto  discovered 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  (K,6.H,0.2CO„  or  KHCO,),  which  is  much 
sXtion^?'""^''  V'^'T'''       passing  carbonic  acid^^  through  a  sZ  g 

^o^;^^^J^f^§^;:^^^'  -  wni  be  specially 


Peroxide  of  potassium, 
Monosulphido  ,, 
Disiilphide  ,, 


Sesquisulphide  of  pntnssium,  K,S„ 
leti-asulpliide  „ 
Pentasulphido         „  ks 
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SODIUM. 
Na'  =  23  parts  by  weight. 

181  Sodium  is  often  found,  in  place  of  potassium,  in  the  feldspars  and 
other  minerals,  but  we  are  far  more  abundantly  supplied  with  it  m  the 
form  of  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium,  NaCl),  occurring  not  only  m  the 
solid  state,  but  dissolved  in  sea-water,  and  ixi  smaUer  quantity  in  the 
waters  derived  from  most  lakes,  rivers,  and  springs.  _ 

Rock  salt  forms  very  considerable  deposits  m  many  regions ;  m  this 
country  the  most  important  is  situated  at  Northwich  in  Cheshire,  where  very 
We  quantities  are  extracted  by  mining.  Wielitzka,  in  Po  and  is  cele- 
brated for  an  extensive  salt  mine,  in  which  there  are  a  chapel  and  dwell- 
in<^-roonis,  the  furaiture  of  which  is  mad«  of  this  rock.  Extensive  beds 
of°rock-salt  also  occur  in  France,  Germany,  Hungary  Spam,  Abyssinia, 
and  Mexico  Perfectly  pure  specimens  form  beautiful  colourless  cubes, 
and  are  styled  sal  gem  ;  but  ordinary  rock-salt  is  only  partiaUy  trans- 
parent, and  exhibits  a  rusty  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  iron,  some 
places  the  salt  is  extracted  by  boring  a  hole  into  the  rock  and  Ming 
it  with  water,  which  is  pumped  up  when  saturated  with  salt,  and  evapo- 
rated in  boilers,  the  miuute  crystals  of  salt  being  removed  as  they  are 

"^TTDroitwich,  in  Worcestershire,  the  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation  from 
the  waters  of  certain  salt  springs.    In  some  parts  of  France  and  Germany 
the  water  from  the  salt  springs  contains  so  little  salt  that  it  would  not 
nav  for  the  fuel  necessary  to  evaporate  the  water,  and  a  very  ingenious 
plan  is  adopted  by  which  the  proportion  of  water  is  greatly  reduced  with- 
out the  application  of  artificial  heat.    For  this  purpose  a  lofty  scaffolding  is 
erected  and  filled  with  bundles  of  brushwood,  over  which  the  salt  wat^er 
is  allowed  to  flow,  having  been  raised  to  the  top  of  the  scaffolding  by 
numps.    In  trickling  over  the  brushwood  this  water  exposes  a  large  sur- 
face to  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  a  considerable  evaporation  takes  place, 
so  that  a  much  stronger  brine  is  collected  in  the  reservoir  beneath  the 
scaffoldin-  ;  by  several  repetitions  of  the  operation,  the  proportion  of  wat,er 
is  so  far  diminished  that  the  rest  may  be  economically  evaporated  by  arti- 
ficial heat.    The  brine  is  run  into  boilers  and  xapidly  boiled  for  about 
thirty  hours,  fresh  brine  being  allowed  to  flow  in  continually  so  as  to 
maintain  the  liquid  at  the  same  level  in  the  boiler.    During  this  ebullition 
a  considerable  deposit,  composed  of  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  soda,  is 
formed,  and  raked  out  by  the  workmen.    When  a  film  of  crystals  of  salt 
begins  to  form  upon  the  surface,  the  fire  is  lowered  and  the  temj^erature  oi 
tlie  brine  allowed  to  faU  to  about  180°  F.,  at  Avhich  temperature  it  is 
maintained  for  several  days  whilst  the  salt  is  crystallising.    Ihe  crystals 
are  afterwards  drained  and  dried  by  exposure  to  air.    Ihe  gram  of  the 
salt  is  re-ulated  by  the  temperature  at  which  it  crystaUises,  the  size  of  the 
crystals  increasing  as  the  temperature  falls.    It  is  not  possd,le  to  extract 
S  whole  of  the  salt  in  this  way,  since  the  last  portions  which  crystal  iso 
will  always  be  contaminiited  with  other  salts  present  m  the  brine  but  the 

mother-liquor  is -aot  wasted,  for  after  as  "^"'^.^f  ^"'uf  tu  nh.?^^^^^^^ 
obtained,  it  is  made  to  yield  sulphate  of  soda  (Glaubers  salt),  sulphate  of 
magnesia  (Epsom  salts),  bromine  and  iodine. 

The  procL  adopted  for  extracting  the  salt  from  sea-water  depends 
upon  the  climate.    In  Russia,  siiallow  pits  are  dug  upon  the  .shore,  in 
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Avliich  the  sea-water  is  allowed  to  freeze,  when  a  great  portion  of  the 
water  sei^arates  in  the  form  of  pure  ice,  leaving  a  solution  of  salt  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  pay  for  evaporation. 

Where  the  climate  is  sufficiently  warm,  the  sea-water  is  allowed  to  run 
very  slowly  through  a  series  of  shallow  pits  upon  the  shore,  where  it  be- 
comes concentrated  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  and  is  afterwards  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time  in  reservoirs  in  which  the  salt  is  deposited.  The 
coarse  crystals  thus  obtained  are  known  in  commerce  as  bay-salt.  Before 
they  are  sent  into  the  market  they  are  allowed  to  drain  for  a  long  time, 
ill  a  sheltered  situation,  when  the  chloride  of  magnesium  with  which  they 
are  contaminated  deliquesces  in  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  drains  ofi'. 
The  biffern,  or  liquor  remaining  after  the  salt  has  been  extracted,  is  em- 
ployed to  furnish  magnesia  and  bromine. 

Great  improvements  have  heen  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  economical 
<'xti-action  of  the  salts  from  sea-water.  It  will  be  remembered  that  1000  parts  of 
sea-water  contain  about 

29  0  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
0-5    ,,       chloride  of  potassium, 
3-0    ,,       chloride  of  magnesium, 
2'5    ,,       sulphate  of  magnesia, 
1"5    ,,       sulphate  of  lime,  &c. 

lu  a  warm  climate,  that  of  Marseilles,  for  example,  the  water  is  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously  until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-24.  During  this  evaporation 
it  deposits  about  four-fifths  of  its  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  then  mixed  with  one- 
tenth  of  its  volume  of  water  and  artificially  cooled  to  0°  F.  (see  p.  124),  when  it  de- 
posits a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the 
remaining  chloride  of  sodium  by  the  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  mother-liquor  is 
evaporated  down  till  its  specific  gravity  is  1-33,  a  fresh  quantity  of  chloride  of 
sodium  being  deposited  during  the  evaporation.  When  the  liquid  cools  it  deposits 
a  double  salt  composed  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  from 
which  the  latter  may  be  extracted  by  washing  with  a  very  little  water,  leaving  the 
chloride  of  potassium  fit  for  the  market. 

This  process  is  instructive  as  illustrating  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  acids  and  bases  in  a  saline  solution  by  the  temperature  to  which 
the  solution  is  exposed,  the  general  rule  being  that  a  salt  is  formed  which  is  in- 
soluble in  the  liquid  at  that  particular  temperature. 

The  great  tendency  observed  in  ordinary  table  salt  to  become  damp 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities 
of  chloride  of  magnesium  and  chloride  of  calcium,  for  pure  chloride  of 
sodium  has  very  much  less  disposition  to  attract  atmospheric  moisture, 
although  It  la  very  easily  dissolved  by  water,  2|  parts  of  this  liquid  bein" 
able  to  dissolve  one  part  (by  weight)  of  salt. 

In  the  history  of  the  useful  applications  of  common  salt,  is  to  be  found 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  tlie  influence  of  chemical  research  upon 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  a  country,  and  a  capital  example  of  a 
manufacturing  process  not  based,  as  such  processes  usually  are,  upon  mere 
experience,  independent  of  any  knowledge  of  chemical  principles,  but 
upon  a  direct  and  intentional  application  of  these  to  the  attainment  of  a 
particular  object. 

Until  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  uses  of  common 
.salt  were  limited  to  culinary  and  agricultural  purposes,  and  to  the  glazing 
of  the  coarser  kinds  of  earthenware,  whilst  a  substance  far  more  u,seful  in 
tli(!  arts,  carbonate  of  mda,  was  imported  chiefly  from  Spain  under  the 
name  of  barilla,  which  was  the  ash  obtained  by  burning  a  marine  plant 
known  as  llie  aalmla  mda.    But  this  ash  only  contained  about  one-fourth 
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of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  so  that  this  latter  substance  was  thus 
imported  at  a  great  expense,  and  the  manufactures  of  soap  and  glass  to 
which  it  is  indispensable  were  proportionally  fettered. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Trench  Kevolution  the  price  of  barilla  had  risen 
60  considerably,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  Napoleon  to  oflfer  a 
premium  for  the  discovery  of  a  process  by  which  the  carbonate  of  soda 
could  be  manufactured  at  home,  and  to  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted 
for  the  discovery,  by  Leblanc,  of  the  process  at  present  in  use  for  the 
manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  common  salt,  a  discovery  which 
placed  this  substance  at  once  among  the  most  important  raw  materials 
with  which  a  country  could  be  furnished. 

182.  Manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  common  salt. — The  salt  is 
spread  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatary  furnace  (fig.  236),  *  and  mixed 


Fig.  236.  ■  -Furnace  for  converting  common  salt  into  sulphate  of  soda. 

with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  it  into  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  (p.  154),  expelling  hydi'ochloric  acid  in  the  form  of  gas, 
which  would  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  vegetation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  therefore  usually  condensed  by  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  water  (seep.  155).  The  flame  of  the  fire  is  allowed  to  play 
over  the  surface  of  the  mixture  of  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  until  it  has 
become  perfectly  dry  ;  in  this  state  it  is  technically  known  as  salt  cake, 
and  is  next  mixed  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  limestone  a,nd  rather 
more  than  half  its  weight  of  small  coal ;  this  mixture  is  again  heated 
upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  when  it  evolves  an  abun- 
dance of  carbonic  oxide,  and  yields  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  with 
lime  and  sulphide  of  calcium  ;  this  mixture  is  technically  known  as 
Mack  ash. 

The  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  sulphate  of  soda  wiU  be 
easily  understood ;  for  when  this  salt  is  heated  in  contact  with  carbon 
(from  the  small  coal)  it  loses  its  oxygen,  and  becomes  sulphide  of  soduim, 
whilst  carbonic  acid  is  evolved ;  thus — 

Na,0.S03  +  C,  =  Na,S  +  2C0, . 

*  The  hearth  of  this  furnace  is  usually  divided,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  ^^IJ^l'*^/!^^ 
ments,  in  one  of  which  (lined  with  lead),  more  remote  from  tlie  grate,  the  decomposition  is 
effected,  the  acid  being  poured  in  through  the  fimnel,  while  in  that  X.  f."^*^^^^ 

lined  with  fue-ljrick,  the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  sulphate  of 
soda  fused. 
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Again,  when  carbonate  of  lime  is  heated  in  contact  with  carbon,  carbonic 
oxide  is  given  off,  and  lime  remains — 

CaO.CO,  +  C  =  2C0  +  CaO  . 

Finally,  when  sulphide  of  sodium  and  lime  are  heated  together  in  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphide  of  calcium  are 
produced — 

Na,S  +  CaO  +  CO,  =  Na.O.CO,  +  CaS  . 

When  the  black  ash  is  treated  with  water,  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  dis- 
solved, leaving  the  sulphide  of  calcium,  and  by  evaporating  the  solution, 
ordinary  soda  ash  is  obtained.  But  this  is  by  no  means  pure  carbonate 
of  soda,  for  it  contains,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  common 
salt  and  sulphate  of  soda,  a  certain  amount  of  caustic  soda  or  hydrate  of 
soda,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  excess  of  lime  upon  the  carbonate  of  soda. 
In  order  to  purify  it,  the  crude  soda  ash  is  mixed  with  small  coal  or  saw- 
dust and  again  heated,  Avhen  the  carbonic  acid  formed  from  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  converts  the  hydrate  of  soda  into  carbonate,  and  on  dissolving 
the  mass  in  water  and  evaporating  the  solution,  it  deposits  oblique 
rhombic  prisms  of  common  washing  soda,  having  the  composition, 
Na^O.COg.lOAq.  {sodu  crystals). 

A  little  reflection  wiU  show  tlie  important  influence  which  this  process 
has  exerted  upon  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts  in  this  country.  The 
three  raw  materials,  salt,  coal,  and  limestone,  we  possess  in  abundance. 
The  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  process  was  first  introduced,  bore  a  high 
price,  but  the  resulting  demand  for  this  acid  gave  rise  to  so  many  im- 
provements in  its  manufacture  that  its  price  has  been  very  greatly 
diminished — a  circumstance  Avhich  has,  of  course,  produced  a  most 
l)eneficial  efi'ect  upon  all  branches  of  manufacture  in  which  the  acid  is 
employed. 

The  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  obtained  as  a  secondary  pro- 
duct has  been  employed  for  the  preparation  of  bleaching  powder,  and 
the  important  arts  of  bleaching  and  calico-printing  have  thence  re- 
ceived a  considerable  ijaipulse.  These  arts  have  also  derived  a  more 
direct  benefit  from  the  increased  supply  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
is  so  largely  used  for  cleansing  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics.  The  manufac- 
tures of  soap  and  glass,  which  probably  create  the  greatest  demand  for 
carbonate  of  soda,  have  been  increased  and  improved  beyond  aU  pre- 
cedent by  the  production  of  this  salt  from  native  sources. 

Hargi-eave's  process  dispenses  with  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  converts  the 
chloride  of  soduim  into  sulphate  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  (obtained  by  burn- 
ing pyntes)  steam  and  air,  at  a  dull  red  heat. 

2NaCl  +  H^O  -I-  SOa  -f  0  =  Nn^O.SOa  +  2HC1 . 

The  hydrochloric  acid  is  absorbed  by  water,  as  usual,  and  the  sulphate  of  soda  con- 
verted into  carbonate  as  described  above. 

Recovery  of  sulphur  fi-om  alkali-waste.— Sinca  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulphur 
which  is  employed,  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  decomposing  the  common  salt 
is  obtained  at  the  alkali-works  in  the  form  of  sulphide  of  calcium  in  the  t.ank'- 
wasle  left  after  exhausting  the  black  ash  with  water,  several  processes  have  been 
devised  for  recovering  the  sulphur  in  order  to  employ  it  again  for  the  manufoc- 
ture  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  simplest  of  these  consists"  in  blowing  air  throncrh  the 
moist  tank-waste,  until  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  bisulphide  of  calcium  and 
hyposnlpliito  of  lime,  the  oxidation  being  stopped  when  one-third  of  the  bisiiliihiiU> 
of  calcium  has  been  converted  into  hyposulphite. 

(1.)  2CaS  -(-  0  =  CaO  +  CaS;,.    (2.)  CaS^  +  0.,  ^  CaO.SjO,. 
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■\Vlien  tlie  yellow  liquor  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  by  the  niviriatic  acid  from  the 
allcali-works,  the  sulphur  is  precipitated. 

CaO.SaOa  +  2CaSj  +  6HC1  =      +  SCaClj  +  3HjO . 

In  another  process,  the  drainings  from  the  heaps  of  alkali-waste  exposed  to  rain  are 
saturated  with  sulphurous  acid  from  burning  pyrites,  when  hyposulphite  of  lime  is 
formed,  and,  on  adding  muriatic  acid,  botli  the  sulphur  of  the  waste  and  that  obtained 
from  the  pyrites  are  precipitated. 

An  objection  to  these  processes  appears  to  be  the  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
producers  of  bleaching  powder  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Another  process  for  recovering  the  sulphur  employs  the  waste  liquor  from  the  chlorine 
stills  (see  p.  145),  which  contains  chloride  of  manganese  (MnClj)  and  perchloride  of 
iron  (FcjOlj).  On  treating  the  sulphide  of  calcium  in  the  soda-waste  with  this  still- 
liquor,  chloride  of  calcium  and  sulphides  of  iron  and  manganese  are  produced — 

MnCla  +  CaS  =  MnS  +  CaCl^  ;  le.filg  +  3CaS  =  Fe^Sg  +  SCaClg . 
By  exposing  these  sulphides  to  the  air,  in  a  moist  state,  the  sulphur  is  separated, 
and  the  metals  are  converted  into  oxides. 

2MnS  4-03  =  MuaOg  -t-      ;  Fe^Sg  -1-  O3  =  Fe^Og  -1-  S3 . 

Bv  stirring  these  oxides  with  more  soda-waste,  the  sulphides  are  reproduced  ; 
and  are  afterwards  again  oxidised  by  exposure  to  air  so  as  to  separate  their  sulphur. 
The  sulphur  thus  separated  combines  with  the  sulphide  of  calcium  in  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  the  waste,  to  form  a  bisulphide,  one-third  of  which  is  oxidised  by  the  aii-,  as 
in  the  process  first  described,  and  converted  into  hyposulphite  of  lime.  In  order  to 
i.recipitate  the  sulphur  from  the  liquor  containing  the  bisulphide  of  calcium  and 
hyposulphite  of  lime,  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  always  present  in  the  chlorine 
.still -liquor  is  turned  to  account  ;  the  sulphur  liquor  is  run  into  this  until  the  precipi- 
tated sulphur  begins  to  be  accompanied  by  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  iron, 
showing  that  all  tlie  frae  acid  has  been  neutralised.  The  still-liquor  thus  neutralised 
is  then  employed  for  decomposing  a  fresh  portion  of  the  soda-waste,  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  process.  The  precipitated  sulphur  is  pressed  to  free  it  from 
the  liquor,  dried,  and  melted  by  super-heated  steam. 

Although  the  chemistry  of  this  process  is  rather  elaborate,  the  practical  workmg 
is  said  to  be  very  simple  and  inexpensive. 

The  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  easily  distinguislied  by  tlieir  pro- 
perty of  efflorescing  in  dry  air  (p.  41),  and  by  their  alkaline  taste,  which 
is  much  milder  than  that  of  carbonate  of  potash,  this  being,  moreover,  a 
deliquescent  salt.  The  crystals  are  very  soluble  in  water,  requiring  only 
2  parts  of  cold  and  less  than  their  own  weight  of  boiling  water  ;  the 
solution  is  strongly  alkaline  to  test  papers. 

The  sabstance  commonly  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  is  really  the  bicarbonate  (Na,O.CO,.H,O.CO.,  or  NaHCO^),  and 
is  prepared  by  saturating  the  carbonate  of  soda  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  carbonate,  as  it  is  but  slightly  alkaline, 
and  is  very  much  less  easily  dissolved  by  water. 

Soda  lye  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap,  is  a  solution  of 
hjidrate  of  soda  (]Sra.p.H..O  or  NaHO),  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
carbonate  of  soda  with  hydrate  of  lime  (slaked  lime,  CaO.H.,0),  when 
the  water  of  this  latter  compound  is  exchanged  for  the  carbonic  acid 

of  the  carbonate.  ,    •    j  •  i-i. 

The  solid  hydrate  of  soda  of  commerce  is  generally  obtained  in  tlie 
process  for  manufacturing  carbonate  of  soda,  just  described  :  the  solution 
obtained  by  treating  the  black  ash  with  water  is  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, so  that  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium 
may  crystallise  out,  leaving  the  hydrate  of  soda,  which  is  far  more  sokible 
in  the  liquid.  The  latter,  which  still  contains  a  compound  of  sulphide  of 
sudium  an<l  sulphide  of  iron,  which  gives  it  a  red  colour,  is  mixed  with 
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some  nitrate  of  sodti  to  oxidise  the  sulphides,  and  evaporated  down  until  a 
fused  mass  of  hydrate  of  soda  is  left,  which  is  poured  out  into  iron  moulds.* 
Kryolite  (SNaF.  AlF.,)  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  source  of  the  sodium 
for  hydrate  of  soda,  which  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  it  with 
liydrate  of  lime. 

183.  Sodium. — Potash  and  soda  exhibit  so  much  similarity  in  their 
projierties,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  their  having  been  confounded 
together  by  the  earlier  chemists,  and  it  was  not  till  1736  that  Du  Hamel 
pointed  oat  the  difference  between  them.  The  discovery  of  potassium 
naturally  led  Davy  to  that  of  sodium,  which  can  be  obtained  by  processes 
exactly  similar  to  those  adopted  for  jDrocuring  potassium,  to  which  it  will 
be  remembered  sodium  presents  very  great  similarity  in  properties  (p.  12). 
Sodium,  however,  is  readily  distinguished  from  potassium  by  its  burning 
with  a  yellow  flame,  which  serves  even  to  characterise  it  when  in 
combination. 

This  yellow  flaiue  is  well  seen  b}'  dissolving  salt  in  water  in  a  plat«,  and  adding 
enough  spirit  of  wine  to  render  it  inflammable,  the  mixture  being  well  stirred  while 
burning.  If  a  little  piece  of  sodium  be  burnt  in  an  iron  spoon  held  in  a  flame,  all 
the  flames  in  the  room,  even  at  a  remote  distance,  will  be  tinged  yellow.  The 
blowpipe  flame  may  also  be  employed  to  detect  sodium  by  this  colour,  as  in  the 
case  of  potassium  (p.  261).  In  fireworks,  nitrate  of  soda  is  employed  for  producing 
yellow  flames.  A  very  good  yelloio  fire  may  be  made  by  intimately  mixing,  in  a 
mortar,  74  grs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  20  grs.  of  sulphur,  6  grs.  of  sulphide  of  antimony, 
and  2  grs.  of  charcoal,  aU  carefully  dried,  and  very  finely  powdered. 

The  preparation  of  sodium,  by  distilhng  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  charcoal,  is  much  easier  than  that  of  potassium,  for  which  reason 
sodium  is  far  less  costly  than  that  metal,  and  has  received  applications,  on 
the  large  scale,  during  the  last  few  years,  for  the  extraction  of  the  metals 
aluminium  and  magnesium.  An  amalgam  of  sodium  (p.  127)  is  also 
employed  with  advantage  in  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores. 
To  obtain  sodium  in  large  quantity,  a  mixture  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda, 
powdered  coal,  and  clialk,  is  distilled  in  iron  cylinders,  when  the  oxygen 
of  the  soda  is  abstracted  by  the  carbon,  which  it  converts  into  carbonic 
oxide,  and  the  sodium  passes  over  in  the  form  of  vapour. 

Na/J.CO,  +  C,  =  Na,  +  300  . 

The  chalk  is  employed  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the  mixture. 

184.  Borax,  hihorate  of  soda  {^a..<d.1'B.f).^.~-A.  very  important  com- 
pound of  soda  is  used  in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  borax,  in  which  the 
soda  is  combined  Avith  boracic  acid.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  this 
substance  is  deposited  during  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  of  certain 
lakes  in  Thibet,  whence  it  is  imported  into  this  country  in  impure  crystal's, 
which  are  covered  with  a  peculiar  greasy  coating.  The  refiner  of  tinea! 
powders  the  crystals  and  washes  them,  upon  a  strainer,  with  a  M'eak 
solution  of  soda,  which  converts  the  greasy  matter  into  a  soap  and  dissolves 
it.  The  borax  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda 
is  added  to  separate  some  lime  which  the  borax  usually  contains,  and, 

*  Anotlier  jilan  of  treating  the  black  ash  lit|uor  consists  in  allowing  it  to  trickle  tlirouah 
a  column  of  coke  against  a  current  ol'  air,  wlu'ii  the  .sulphide  of  sodium  (Na„S)  is  o.Kidised 
and  converted  into  soda  (NajO)  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  (NajSjOj),  whilst  the  sulphide  of 
iron  is  deposited.  The  liquor  is  mixed  with  a  little  chloride  of  lime  to  oxidise  any  remain- 
ing sulphides,  and  concentrated  by  evai)oration,  wlien  carbonate  of  soda  and  ferrocyanidi- 
of  sodium  are  deposited  in  crystals.  The  liquor  separated  from  these  contains  the  hvdriiti- 
of  soda,  and  is  evaporated  till  it  solidifies  on  cooling. 
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after  filtering  off  fhe  carbonate  of  lime,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  the 
crystallising  point  and  allowed  to  cool,  in  order  that  it  may  deposit  the 
pure  crystals  of  borax. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  borax  employed  in  the 
arts  is  manufactured  in  this  country  by  heating  carbonate  of  soda  with 
boracic  acid,  when  the  latter  expels  the  carbonic  acid  and  combines  with 
the  soda.*  The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  borax  crystal- 
lised, an  operation  upon  which  much  care  is  bestowed,  since  the  product 
does  not  meet  with  a  ready  sale  unless  in  large  crystals. 

The  solution  of  borax,  having  been  evaporated  to  the  requisite  degree  of 
concentration,  is  allowed  to  crystallise  in  covered  wooden  boxes,  which 
are  lined  with  lead  and  enclosed  in  an  outer  case  of  wood,  the  space 
between  the  sides  of  the  case  and  the  box  being  stuffed  with  some  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  so  that  the  solution  of  borax  may  cool  very  slowly,  and 
large  crystals  may  be  deposited.  In  about  thirty  hours  the  crystallisation 
is  completed,  when  the  liquid  is  di'awn  off  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  last 
portion  being  carefully  soaked  up  with  sponges,  so  that  no  small  crystals 
may  be  afterwards  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  large  ones  ;  the  case 
is  then  again  covered  up,  so  that  the  crystals  may  cool  slowly  without 
cracking. 

Borax  is  chemically  known  as  hiboraie  of  soda,  and  is  represented,  in 
the  dry  state,  by  the  formula  ]Sra20.2B203.  The  ordinary  prismatic  crys- 
tals, however,  contain  ten  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation,  and  are, 
therefore,  represented  by  the  formula  Na,O.2B^O3.10Aq.  They  soon 
effloresce  and  become  opaque  when  exposed  to  air,  and  may  readily  be 
distinguished  by  their  alkaline  taste  and  action  upon  test-papers,  and 
especially  by  their  behaviour  when  heated,  for  they  fuse  easily  and  intii- 
mesce  most  violently,  swelling  up  to  a  white  spongy  mass  of  many  times 
their  original  bulk;  this  mass  afterwards  fuses  down  to  a  clear  liquid 
which  forms  a  transparent  glassy  mass  on  cooling  (vitrified  horax),  and 
since  this  glass  is  capable  of  dissolving  many  metallic  oxides  with  great 
readiness  (borax  being,  by  constitution,  an  acid  salt,  and  therefore  ready 
to  combine  with  more  base),  it  is  much  used  in  the  metallurgic  arts. 
Large  quantities  of  borax  are  also  employed  in  glazing  stoneware. 

185.  Silicate  of  soda. — A  combination  of  soda  with  siUcic  acid  has 
long  been  used,  under  the  name  of  soluUe  glass,  for  imparting  a  fire-proof 
character  to  wood  and  other  materials,  and,  more  recently,  for  producing 
artificial  stone  for  building  purposes,  and  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  permanent 
fresco-painting  (stereochromij) ,  the  results  of  which  are  intended  to  with- 
stand exposure  to  the  weather. 

Soluble  glass  is  usually  prepared  by  fusing  15  parts  of  sand  with  8  parts 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of  charcoal.  The  silicic  acid,  combining 
with  the  soda,  disengages  the  carbonic  acid,  the  expulsion  of  which  is 
facilitated  by  the  presence  of  charcoal,  which  converts  it  into  carbonic 
oxide.  The  mass  thus  formed  is  scarcely  affected  by  cold  water,  but  dis- 
fiolves  when  boiled  with  water,  yielding  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid. 

In  using  this  substance  for  rendering  wood  fire-proof,  a  rather  weak 
solution  is  first  applied  to  the  wood,  and  over  this  a  coating  of  hme-wash 
is  laid,  a  second  coating  of  soluble  glass  (in  a  more  concentrated  solu- 
tion) is  then  applied.    The  wood  so  prepared  is,  of  course,  charred,  as 

*  The  ammonia  which  is  evolved  from  the  Tuscan  boracic  ""d  employed  m  this  pr^^^^^^^ 
is  iujown  in  commerce  as  Volcanic  a»mo7iia,  ai\A  is  free  from  tlie  enipyunimatie  odotu 
■whinli  generally  accompanies  that  IVom  coal  and  bones. 
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usuiil,  by  the  application  of  heat,  but  its  inflammability  is  remarkably 
diminished. 

Yov  the  manufacture  of  Ramome's  artifidal  stone,  the  soluble  glass  is 
prepared  by  heating  flints,  under  pressure,  with  a  strong  solution  of  hydrate 
of  soda,  to  a  temperature  between  300°  and  400°  F.,  when  the  silicic  acid 
constituting  the  flint  enters  into  combination  with  the  soda.  Finely 
divided  sand  is  moistened  with  this  solution,  pressed  into  moulds,  dried, 
and  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  when  the  silicate  of  soda  fuses  and 
cements  the  grains  of  sand  together  into  a  mass  of  artificial  sandstone,  to 
which  any  required  colour  may  be  imparted  by  mixing  metallic  oxides 
with  the  sand  before  it  is  moulded. 

SUicate  of  soda  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  dunij  substitute  (p.  244)  in 
calico-printing. 

Sulphate  of  soda  forms  the  very  common  saline  efflorescence  upon  the 
surface  of  brick  walls,  and  has  been  found  covering  the  sandy  soil  of  the 
Desert  of  Atacama,  over  a  considerable  area.  The  mineral  known  as 
Thenardite  also  consists  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  Glauherite  is  a  double 
sulphate  of  soda  and  lime  (^Ta^O.SOj,  CaO.SOg)  which  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water. 

Phosphate  of  soda  (2Na,O.H,O.P,05.24Aq.)  is  obtained  by  neutralising, 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  impure  phosphoric  acid  obtained  by  decom- 
posing bone-ash  with  sulphuric  acid  (p.  230).  On  evaporation,  the  phos- 
phate is  deposited  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  which  effloresce  in  air 

Nitrate  of  soda  (Na,O.N,Og  or  NaNO^)  will  be  more  particularly 
noticed  in  the  section  on  gunpowder.  It  is  imported  from  Peru,  and  used 
m  considerable  quantity  as  a  manure,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrate 
of  potash. 
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186.  The  great  chemical  resemblance  between  some  of  the  salts  of  am- 
monia and  those  of  potash  and  soda  has  been  already  pointed  out  as  afi"ord- 
mg  a  reason  for  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  compound  metal 
ammonium  (NHJ,  equivalent  in  its  functions  to  potassium  and  sodium 
However  convenient  this  assumption  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
sentmg  by  equations  the  chemical  changes  in  which  the  salts  of  ammonia 
take  part,  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  place  these  salts  on  a  diflerent 
tooting  from  those  of  potash  and  soda,  until  either  the  metal  itself  or 
Its  oxide  (NHJ,0,  which  is  at  present  equally  hypothetical,  shall  be 
obtained.    Ihis  has  become  the  more  necessary  since  modern  chemistry 
has  brought  to  light  certain  organic  bases  which  exhibit  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  potafsh  and  soda  than  that  evinced  by  ammonia,  renderino-  it 
necessary  to  extend  to  these  also  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  com- 
pound metals,  and  thus  to  encumber  chemical  pages  with  the  names  of  a 
large  class  of  substances  of  the  existence  of  which  there  is  no  direct 
evidence. 

Much  encouragement  has  been  afforded  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
oxide  of  ammonium  (NHJ.p,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  compounds 
which  are  formed  whc^n  ammonia  (NH,)  combines  with  the  anhydrous  acids" 
such  as  carbonic  (CO,)  and  sulphuric  (S0„),  do  not  exhibit  the  resem- 
blance to  the  salts  of. potash  and  soda  until  water  is  added,  the  elements 
of  which  are  required  to  convert  (NH.,).,  into  (Nli,),0.  Thus  bv  the 
action  of  dry  ammonia  gas  upon  anhydrous  sulpliuric  "acid,  a  compound 
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ciilled  dtdphario  ammuuide  is  formed,  having  the  composition  (NI-I.,),.SO.,. 
This  substance  dissolves  in  water  and  crystallises  in  octahedra,  but  its 
solution  is  not  precipitated  by  cliloride  of  barium,  which  always  precipi- 
tates the  true  sulphates,  nor  by  chloride  of  platinum,  which  precipitates 
the  true  salts  of  ammonia.  By  long  boiling  with  water,  however,  it 
becomes  converted  into  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  2NHa.H2O.SO3  (or  sul- 
phate of  oxide  of  ammonium,  (NHJ.O.SOg),  which  yields  precipitates  with 
both  the  above  tests.  The  anhydrous  phosphoric,  carbonic,  and  sulphurous 
acids  also  combine  with  dry  ammonia  to  form  ammonides,  which  do  not 
respond  to  the  ordinary  tests  for  the  corresponding  salts  of  ammonia  until 
after  water  has  been  assimilated.  The  true  salts  of  ammonia  are  pro- 
duced either  by  the  combination  of  a  hydrated  acid  with  ammonia,  or  by 
double  decomposition. 

187.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  {2NK.,.llfi.fiO,,  or  (NH,\  SO,)  is  largely 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  ammonia-alum,  and  of  artificial  manures, 
for  which  purposes  it  is  generally  obtained  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor 
of  the  gas-works  by  neutralising  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating. 
The  rou"h  crystals  are  gently  heated  to  expel  tarry  substances,  and 
purified  by  recrystalUsation.  The  crystals  have  the  same  shape  as  those 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  to 
about  500=  F.  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed,  yielding  vapour  of 
sulphite  of  ammonia  (2irH3.H.,O.SO,),  water,  ammonia,  nitrogen,  and 
sulphurous  acid.  If  muslin  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  dried,  it  will  no  longer  burn  with 
tiame  when  ignited.  The  mineral  maacagnine  consists  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  This  salt  is  occasionally  found  in  needle- like  crystals  upon  the 
windows  of  rooms  in  which  coal-gas  is  burnt.  The  bisulphate  of  amnwma 
contains  NH^.H.O.SO^,  or  NH.HSO, . 

188.  Sesquicarhonate  of  ammonia  (4NH3.2H,0.3CO,,or  2(Iv^H,),0.3CO,) 
is  the  common  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  the  shops,  also  called  smelling 
salts  or  Preston  salts,  largely  used  in  medicine,  and  by  bakers  and  confec- 
tioners, for  imparting  lightness  or  porosity  to  cakes,  &c.  It  is  com- 
monly prepared  by  mixing  sal-ammoniac  (hydrochlorate  of  ammonia) 
with  twice  its  weight  of  chalk,  and  distilling  the  mixture  in  an  earthen 
or  iron  retort  communicating,  through  an  iron  pipe,  with  a  leaden  chamber 
or  receiver,  in  which  the  sesquicarhonate  of  ammouia  collects  as  a  trans- 
parent fibrous  mass,  which  is  extracted  by  taking  the  receiver  to  pieces, 
and  purified  by  resubliming  it  at  about  130°  F.,  in  iron  vessels  sur- 
mounted by  leaden  domes.  The  action  of  carbonate  of  lime  upon  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia  would  be  expected  to  furnish  the  neutral  carbonate 
(2NH3.H,O.CO,),  or  (N.HJ.,CO,,  but  this  salt  (even  if  produced)  is  decom- 
posed by  the  heat  employed  in  the  process,  with  loss  of  ammonia  and 
water,  and  formation  of  sesquicarhonate  of  ammonia — 

6(NH3.HC1)  +  3(CaO.CO,)  = 
4NH3.2Hp.3CO,  4-  2NH3  +  H.p  +  3CaCl,. 
When  a  mass  of  freshly  prepared  sesquicarhonate  of  ammouia  is 
exposed  to  air,  it  evolves  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  gradually 
converted  into  an  opaque  crumbly  mass  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia— 
4NH3.2H,0.3CO,  =  2NH3  +  CO.,  +  2(NB.,.Kp.C0.;) . 
Water  effects  tlois  decomposition  more  rapidly;  if  the  powdered  sesqui- 
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carbonate  of  ammonia  be  washed  Avith  a  little  water,  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia  is  left,  and  tlie  solution  contains  the  elements  of  neutral  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  (2NH.,.H,0.C0,),  but  this  salt  has  not  been  obtained 
in  the  solid  form.  The  sesquicarbonate  dissolves  in  about  tliree  times  its 
weight  of  cold  water.  Boiling  water  decomi^oses  it,  and  the  solution,  on 
cooling,  deposits  large  prismatic  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonin 
(NHyfl.O.CO,,)  which  is  much  less  soluble  in  water.  This  salt  has 
been  found  in  considerable  quantity,  forming  crystalline  masses  in  a  bed 
of  guano  on  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia.  Sal  volatile  is  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  obtained  by  distilling  sal-ammoniac 
with  carbonate  of  potash  and  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  or  by  treating  the 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  with  hot  spirit. 

By  dissolving  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  strong  solution  of  am- 
monia, and  adding  alcohol,  prismatic  crystals  of  the  sesquicarbonate,  of 
the  formula  4NH3.2H,0.3C0.2Aq.,  may  be  obtained. 

189.  Hijdrocldorute  of  ammonia  (NHg.HCl),  or  chloride  of  ammonium 
(iS^H^Cl),  also  called  mwiate  of  ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac. — When  dry 
ammonia  gas  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  equal  volume  of  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  it  has  been  seen  (p.  126)  that  they  combine  directly  to 
produce  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  the  preparation  of  which  on  the 
large  scale  has  been  noticed  at  p.  121.  It  is  also  sometimes  made  by 
subliming  a  mixtm-e  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  common  salt — 

2NH3.HASO3  -f  2JlaCl  =  2(NH3.HC1)  +  Na,0.S03  • 

Its  commercial  form  is  that  of  a  very  tough  translucent  fibrous  mass, 
generally  of  the  dome -like  shape  of  the  receivers,  and  often  striped  with 
brown,  from  the  presence  of  a  little  iron.  It  has  not  the  least  smell  of 
ammonia,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water,  requiring  about  three  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  little  more  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  As  the  hot 
solution  cools,  it  deposits  beautiful  fern-like  crystallisations  composed  of 
minute  cubes  and  octahedra.  The  liquefaction  of  sal-ammoniac  in  water 
lowers  the  temperature  very  considerably,  which  renders  the  salt  very 
useful  in  freezing  mixtures.  A  mixtiu-e  of  equal  weights  of  sal-ammoniac 
and  nitre,  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  lowers  the  temperature 
of  the  latter  from  50°  F.  to  10°.  In  this  case  partial  decomposition  takes 
place,  resulting  in  the  production  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  both  of  which  absorb  much  heat  whilst  being  dissolved  by 
water.  The  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  in  water  is  slightly 
acid  to  blue  htmus  paper.  When  sal-ammoniac  is  heated,  it  passes  off  in 
vapour,  at  a  temperature  below  redness,  without  previously  fusing ;  the 
vapour  forms  thick  white  clouds  in  the  air,  and  may  be  recondensed  as  a 
white  crust  upon  a  cold  surface  ;  but  it  cannot  be  sublimed  without  some 
loss,  a  portion  being  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrorren  and 
nitrogen.  °  ' 

The  specific  gravity  (weight  of  1  vol.)  of  the  vapour  of  sal-ammoniac  is 
13-3  times  that  of  hydrogen,  so  that  53-5  parts,  or  one  molecule,  would 
appear  to  occupy  4  vols,  instead  of  2,  but  this  may  be  explained  By  sup- 
posing a  temporary  diHsociation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  am'monia 
when  the  salt  is  converted  into  vapour,  so  that  the  observed  specific 
gravity  is  really  that  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  these  constituent 
gases.  Some  experimental  evidence  has  been  obtained  in  support  of  this 
view,  for  it  has  been  found  that  free  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  may 
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be  separated  by  diffusion  from  the  vapour  obtained  on  heating  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia.  Moreover,  the  heat  which  becomes  latent  or  is 
absorbed  in  vaporising  the  sal-ammoniac,  is  almost  exactly  that  which  is 
jjroduced  by  the  combination  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia. 

"When  chloride  of  ammonium  is  heated  with  metallic  oxides,  its  hydro- 
chloric acid  often  converts  the  oxide  into  a  chloride  which  is  either 
fusible  or  volatile,  so  that  sal-ammoniac  is  often  employed  for  cleansing 
the  surfaces  of  metals  previously  to  soldering  them.  Even  those  metalhc 
oxides  which  are  destitute  of  basic  properties,  such  as  antimonic  and 
stannic  acids,  are  convertible  into  chlorides  by  the  action  of  sal-ammoniac 
at  a  high  temperature.  . 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  found  in  volcanic  districts,  and  is  present 
in  very  small  quantity  in  sea-water. 

190  Bvdromlfliate  of  ammonia  (2NH3.H,S),  or  sulphide  of  ammonium 
(NH,),S,  has  been  obtained  in  colourless  crystals  by  mixing  hydrosulphuric 
acid  gas  with  twice  its  volume  of  ammonia  gas  in  a  vessel  cooled  by  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  It  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  decomposing  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  into  free  ammonia  and  bi-hydrosidpJiate 
of  ammonia,  NH3.H..S,  which  may  be  obtained  in  very  volatile  colour- 
less needles  by  passing  equal  volumes  of  its  constituent  gases  into  a  vessel 
cooled  in  ice.  When  a  solution  of  ammonia  is  saturated  with  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  gas,  the  ammonia  is  found  to  have  combined  with  one 
molecule,  forming  a  solution  of  the  bi-hydrosulphate  or  hydrosulpliate  of 
ammonium  (NH.HS).  The  solution  is  colourless  when  freshly  prepared, 
but  it  soon  becomes  yellow  in  contact  with  the  air,  from  the  formation 
of  the  bisulphide  of  ammonium  (NH,),S„  hyposulpliite  of  ammonia  being 
formed  at  the  same  time — 

4(NH,HS)  +  0,  =  (NHJ,  S,  +  (NHJ.,  8,03  -f  2H,0  . 

Eventually,  the  solution  deposits  sulphur  and  becomes  colouiless,  hypo- 
sulphite, sulphite,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  being  formed.  When  the 
freshly-prepared  colourless  solution  of  the  bi-hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  is 
mixed  with  an  acid,  the  solution  remains  clear,  hydrosulphuric  acid  being 
evolved  with  effervescence ;  NH3.H.3S  +  HCl  =  NH3.HCI  +  H.,S ; 
but  if  the  solution  be  yellow,  a  milky  precipitate  of  sulphur  is  produced, 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  bisulphide  of  ammonium— 
(NHJ,S,  +  2HC1  =  2NH,C1  -f  H,S  -f  S  . 

The  fresh  solution  gives  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  lead  when 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  it,  but  after  it  has  been  kept  till  it. 
is  of  a  dark  yellow  or  red  colour,  it  gives  a  red  precipitate  of  the  per- 
sulphide  of  lead.  Solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  prepared  by 
mixin"  the  bi-hydrosulphate  with  an  equal  volume  of  solution  of  ammonia, 
is  largely  employed  in  analytical  chemistry.  The  solution  has  a  very 
disagreeable  odour. 

Bisulphide  of  ammonium  is  obtained  in  deliquescent  yellow  cystals,  ^Jj^"  « 
of  ammonia  gas  with  vapour  of  sulphur  is  passed  thmigh  a  j^d-hf    o, celaiu 
It  is  the  chiel-  constituent  of  Boijle: s  fuming  hqnor,j.  fetid  y^V^I^T'lmS^^^^  Is 
.listilling  sal-ammoniac  with  sulphur  an.l  li.ne.  ,Tl»e  ^>snlphu  e  0   amm^^^^^^^^^  is 
sometimes  deposited  in  yellow  crystals  from  this  liquid.     ^y  dissohong  su^^^^^^^^  n 
the  bisulphide  of  ammonium,  orange-yellow  W^^^^'YP-A ^S^^m^^  S 
ammomiL  (NH^),^,  may  be  obtained.  Even  a  hcptasiilphtdc  of  ammonium 
has  been  cvvstallised. 
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Compounds  may  he  obtained  in  which  the  sulphide  of  uniraonium  (NH,,)„S  plays 
the  part  of  a  sulphur-base  towards  the  sulphides  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  other 
sulphur-acids. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  represent  the  constitution  of  the  higher  sulphides  of 
ammonium  except  on  the  ammoniimi  hypothesis. 

The  hijdrobrmnatc  of  ammonia  (NHg.H  Dr),  or  bromide  of  avimoniumi^Jl^Br) ,  and 
the  liydnodate  of  ammonia  (NH3.HI),  or  iodide  of  ammonium  (JSTHJ),  are  useful  in 
photograjihy.  They  are  both  colourless  crystalline  salts,  but  the  iodide  is  very  liable 
to  become  yellow  or  brown,  from  the  separation  of  iodine,  unless  kept  dry  and  in 
the  dark.    Both  salts  are  extremely  soluble  in  water. 

191.  Lithium  (1,  =  7  parts  by  weight)  is  a  comparatively  rare  metal,  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  minerals  Icpidolite  (AeTri'r,  a  scale)  or  lithia-mica,  containing  silicate  of 
alumina  with  fluorides  of  potassium  and  lithium  ;  petalitc  {ireraKov,  a  leaf),  silicate  of 
soda,  lithia,  and  alumina,  and  tnphane  or  spoditmcne  ((nroSbs,  ashes),  which  has  a 
similar  composition.  Its  name  (from  kIBos,  a  stone)  was  bestowed  in  the  belief  that  it 
existed  only  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  but  recent  investigation  has  detected  it  in 
mintite  proportion  in  the  ashes  of  tobacco  and  other  plants. 

Metallic  lithium  is  obtained  by  decomposing  fused  chloride  of  lithium  by  a  gal- 
vanic cun-ent.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  lightest  of  the  solid  elements  (sp.  gr.  0-59).. 
It  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  potassium  and  sodium,  but  is  harder  and  less 
easily  oxidised  than  those  metals.  It  decomposes  water  rapidly  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  but  does  not  inflame  upon  it. 

The  alkali  lithia  (LgO)  powerfully  corrodes  platinum  when  heated  upon  it,  and  also 
differs  from  potash  and  soda  by  forming  a  sparingly  soluble  phosphate  (SLjO.PnOg.) 
and  carbonate  (L3O.CO2).  The  compounds  of  lithium  impart  a  red  colour  to 'tlie 
flame  of  the  blowpipe  (p.  261). 

Carbonate  of  lithia  is  occasionally  employed  medicinally. 

EuBiDitJM  (Kb'  =  85  parts  by  weight)  and  Cesium  (Cs'  =  133  X'arts  by  weight) 
were  discovered  so  lately  as  in  1860,  by  Bunsen  and  KirchhofT,  during  the  analysis 
of  a  certain  spring  water  which  contained  these  metals  in  so  minute  quantity  (2  or  3 
grs.  in  a  ton)  that  they  would  certainly  have  escaped  observation  if  the  analy.sis  had 
been  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  discovery  of  these  metals,  as  well  as  of 
two  others  (thallium  and  indium)  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  was  the  result  of  the 
application  of  the  method  of  spectrum  analysis,  of  which  a  brief  description  is  hei'p 
given,  although  the  discussion  of  the  optical  principles  upon  which  it  depends  would 
be  misplaced  in  a  chemical  work.  • 

192.  Spectrum  analysis. — It  has  been  mentioned  aliove  that  compound.s 
of  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  impart,  respectively,' lilac,  yellow,  and 
red  colours  to  the  blowpipe  flame  (or  air-gas  flame,  see  p.  104),  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  highly  heated  vapours  of  the  metals  evolve  lumin'ou.s 
rays  "of  these  particular  colours.  When  the  quantity  of  the  metal  is 
extremely  minute,  and  its  peculiar  luminous  rays  proportionally  scanty, 
their  colour  may  very  easily  escape  notice,  especially  if  two  or  three  metals 
are  present  in  the  flame  at  the  same  time.  Eut'if  the  light  emanating 
from  the  flame  be  collected  '"^ 
l.iy  a  lens  (at  A,  fig.  237)  and 
transmitted  through  a  prism 
of  flint  glass,  or  through 
a  hollow  prism  filled  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon  (B),  all 
the  rays,  of  one  colour  will 
be  refracted  in  a  definite 
direction,  so  that  the  spec- 
trum, or  image  of  the  flame, 
when  thrown  upon  a  screen, 
instead  of  exhibiting  colours 
uniformly  distributed  like 
the  flame  itself,  will  show 
stripes  or  bands  of  the  various  coloured  rays 


Fig..  237.— Spectroscope. 
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Thus  when  vapour  of  sodium  is  present  in  the  flame,  the  whole  of  the 
yellow  light  emitted  by  it  will  be  collected  in  the  spectrum  into  a  narrow 
yellow  stripe  of  great  intensity,  and  so  extremely  delicate  is  this  test  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a  flame  which  does  not  exhibit  this  sodium 
line.    The  heated  vapour  of  lithium  emits  a  mixture  of  red  with  a  few 
yellow  rays,  and  accordingly,  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  containing  lithium 
exhibits  a  very  bright  band  of  red  light,  and  a  comparatively  dull  band 
of  yellow  light,  the  red  band  being  characteristic  of  lithium.    The  potas- 
sium flame  emits  a  mixture  of  blue  and  red  rays,  so  that  its  spectrum 
exhibits  a  distinct  red  band  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  lithium  band,  and 
a  feeble  violet  band.    Instead  of  throwing  the  spectrum  upon  a  screen,  it 
is  generaUy  passed  through  a  telescope  (C)  to  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
and  the  spectroscope  so  constructed  has  now  taken  its  place  among  the 
apparatus  indispensable  to  the  analytical  chemist.    The  prism  B  may  be 
slowly  moved  round  by  a  handle  attached  to  a  stage  on  which  it  rests, 
in  order  that  the  difterent  parts  of  the  spectrum  may  be  successively 
brought  into  sight.    By  comparing  the  spectra  of  the  flames  containing 
vapours  of  the  metals  with  a  picture  or  map  of  the  solar  spectrum  (fig. 
238),  the  exact  position  of  the  various  coloured  bands  may  be  noted,  and 
thus,  if  several  metals  are  present  in  the  same  flame,  they  may  still  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  colours  and  positions  of  their  bands.    Thus,  if  a  mixture 
of  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  be  taken  upon  a  loop 
of  platinum  wire  and  held  in  the  flame,  the  dull  red  line  of  potassium 
(K,  fig.  238)  is  seen  close  to  one  end  of  the  spectrum;  at  some  distance 
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Fig.  238. 

from  it  the  bright  red  band  (L)  of  lithium ;  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  this,  the  pale  yellow  Hthium  line ;  and  close  to  this,  the  bright  yel- 
low band  of  sodium  (Na);  whUst  near  to  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
isThe  feeble  violet  band  of  potassium  (7.).  The  chlorides  of  the  metals 
are  most  suitable  for  this  experiment,  on  account  of  their  easy  conversion 
into  vapour. 

When  examining,  with  the  spectroscope,  the  alkaline  chlorides  extracted  from  t^^^ 
spring  water  above  alluded  to,  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  observed  two  red  and  two  blue 
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bands  in  the  spectrum,  which  they  could  not  ascribe  to  any  known  substance,  and 
which  they  ultimately  traced  to  the  two  new  metals,  rubidium  (rubidus,  dark-red) 
and  csesium  (cccsius,  sky-blue). 

Eubidium  has  since  been  found  in  small  quantity  in  other  mineral  waters,  in 
lepidohte,  and  m  the  ashes  of  many  plants.  This  metal  is  closely  related  in  pro- 
perties to  potassium,  but  is  more  easily  fusible  and  convertible  into  vapour  and 
actually  surpasses  that  metal  in  its  attraction  for  oxygen,  rubidium  taking  fire 
spontaneously  m  air  It  biuns  on  water  with  exactly  the  same  flame  as  potasiium. 
Its  oxide,  rubld^a  (RKO),  is  a  powerful  alkali,  like  potash,  and  its  salts  are  isomor- 
pnous  with  those  of  potash.  The  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium,  how- 
ever, is  eight  times  as  soluble  in  boiling  water  as  the  corresponding  salt  of  rubidium 
which  IS  taken  advantage  of  in  separating  these  two  allied  metals.  ' 

Cajsium  appears  to  be  even  more  highly  electro-positive  than  rubidium,  forming  a 
strong  alkali,  ccesia  {L\0),  with  oxygen,  and  salts  which  are  isomorphous  with  those 
ot  potassium.  Carbonate  of  cfssia,  however,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  does  not 
dissolve  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  rubidia.  Moreover,  the  bitartrate  of  caesia  is 
mne  times  as  soluble  in  water  as  the  bitartrate  of  rubidia. 

Csesium  has  been  found  in  lepidolite  ;  and  the  rare  mineral  poUux  found  in  Elba, 
and  resembling  feldspar  in  composition,  is  said  to  contain  a  very  large  auantitv  of 
this  metal.  j      a    m  .t 

193.  General  reoiew  of  the  group  of  alkali  metals.— Cmaiuni,  rubidium, 
potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium,  constitute  a  group  of  elements  conspicuous 
for  their  highly  electro-positive  character,  the  powerfully  alkaline  nature  of 
their  oxides,  and  the  general  solubiUty  of  their  salts.  Their  chemical 
characters  and  fimctions  are  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  electro-negative 
group  containing  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and,  like  "those 
elements,  they  exhibit  a  gradation  of  properties.  Thus,  caesium  appears  to 
be  the  most  highly  electro-positive  member,  rubidium,  the  next,  then 
potassium,  and  sodium,  whilst  lithium  is  the  least  electro-positive ;  and  just 
as  iodine,  the  least  electro-negative  of  the  halogens,  possesses  the  highest 
atomic  number,  so  csesium,  the  least  electro-negative  (or  most  electro- 
positive) of  the  alkali-metals,  has  a  higher  atomic  weight  than  any  other 
member  of  this  group,  their  atomic  weights  being  represented  by  the 
numbers,  ctesium,  133;  rubidium,  85-3;  potassium,  39;  sodium,  23; 
hthium,  7.  As  in  the  case  of  the  halogens,  also,  there  is  no  reason  to 
beheve  that  the  atomic  weights  of  this  group  differ  from  their  equivalent 
weights,  80  that  they  are  all  univalent  elements.  Just  as  chlorine  is 
accepted  as  the  representative  of  chlorous  radicals,  so  potassium  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  type  of  basylozcs  radicals,  the  tern  radical  being 
applied  to  aU  substances,  whether  elementary  or  compound,  which  are 
capable  of  being  transferred,  Uke  chlorine  or  potassium,  from  one  com- 
pound to  another  without  suffering  decomposition. 

Some  of  the  physical  properties  of  these  elements  exhibit  a  gradation  in 
the  same  order  as  their  atomic  weights  ;  thus  rubidium  fuses  at  101°  F., 
po  assium  at  U4  -5,  sodium  at  207°'7,  and  lithium  at  356°,  so  that,  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  rubidium  is  the  softest,  and  litliium  the  hardest  of 
these  metals. 

In  some  of  their  salts  a  similar  gradational  relation  is  observed  ;  the 
carbonates,  for  example,  of  caisia,  rubidia,  and  potassa,  are  highly  deli- 
quescent absorbmg  water  greedily  from  the  air,  whilst  carbonate  of  soda 
IS  not  dehquescent,  and  carbonate  of  lithia  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
rhe  difficult  solubility  of  the  carbonate  and  phospliate  of  lithia  consti- 
tutes the  connecting  link  between  this  and  the  succeeding  group  of  metals 
the  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 
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BAEIUM. 
Ba"  =  137  parts  by  weight. 

194.  Barium,  so  named  from  the  great  weight  of  its  compounds  (/3apvs, 
hpxury),  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  north  of  England,  in  two 
minerals  known  as  Witherite  (carbonate  of  baryta,  BaO.CO^)  and  heavy 
,par  (sulphate  of  baryta,  BaO.S03).  Witherite  is  found  in  large  masses 
in  the  lead  mines  at  Alston  Moor,  and  at  Anglesark  m  Lancashire,  it  is 
said  to  be  used  for  poisoning  rats,  and  was  originally  mistaken,  on  account 
of  its  great  weight,  for  an  ore  of  lead.  ,  ,    .  ,     .  -u  ■ 

The  metal  itself  is  obtained  by  decomposing  fused  chloride  ot  barium 
by  the  galvanic  current.  It  is  a  pale  yeUow,  fusible,  malleable  metal  ot 
sp.  gr.  about  4,  which  is  easily  oxidised  by  air,  and  rapidly  decomposes 
water  at  common  temperatures. 

Such  compounds  of  baryta  as  are  used  in  the  arts  are  chiefly  prepared 
from  heavy  spar  or  sulphate  of  baryta,  wHch  is  remarkable  for  its  insolu- 
bUity  in  water  and  acids.  In  order  to  prepare  other  compounds  of  baryta 
from  this  refractory  mineral,  it  is  ground  to  powder  and  strongly  heated 
in  contact  with  charcoal  or  some  other  carbonaceous  substance,  which 
removes  the  oxygen  from  the  mineral  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide,  and 
converts  it  into  suliMde  of  Urmm,  BaCSOj  +  =  4 CO  +  Bab. 
This  latter  compound,  being  soluble  in  water,  can  be  readily  converted 
into  other  barytic  compounds.  _         •    ^    j  f 

The  artificial  sulphate  of  baryta  which  is  used  by  painters,  instead  ot 
white  lead,  under  the  name  of  permanent  lohite,  and  is  employed  _  tor 
cdazing  cards,  is  prepared  by  mixing  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  sulphate  of  baryta  separates  as  a 
white  pracipitate,  which  is  collected,  washed  and  dried— 
BaS  +  H.O.SO,,  =  H,S  +  BaO.SO, . 

The  artificial  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gome  kinds  of  glass,  is  prepared  by  passing  carbomc  acid  gas  through  a 
solution  of  sulphide  of  barium,  when  the  carbonate  of  baryta  is  precipi- 
tated ;  BaS  +  H,0  +  CO,  =  H,S  +  BaO.CO, . 

In  preparing  eonipounds  of  barium  from  heavy  spar  on  the  small  scale  it  is  better 
eoAvert  thi  sulphate  of  baryta  into  carbonate  of  baryta.  50  grs  of  the  finelj 
powdered  sulphate  are  mixed  with  100  grs.  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  600  gis  ot 
iowdered  nitfe,  and  100  grs  of  very  finely-powdered  charcoal. 
placed  on  a  heap  upon  a  brick  or  iron  plate,  and  kindled  with  a  match,  when  th. 
Teat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the  charcoal  in  the  oxygen  ot  the  nitre,  fuses  the 
sulphate  of  baryta  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  when  they  are  decomposed  mto  car- 
bonate of  baiyta  and  sulphate  of  soda— 

BaO.SOg  +  NaaO.COj  =  NajO.SO,  +  BaCCO^. 

The  fused  mas.  is  thrown  into  boiling  water,  which  -li^solves  the  sulphate 
-iiid  leaves  the  carbonate  of  baryta.    The  latter  may  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  washed 
lei  artLes  by  decantation,\vith  distilled  water,  until  the  washings  no  longer 
yield  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  showing  that  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda  has  been  washed  away  and  pure  carbonate  ot  baryta  remains. 

mt?at6  ofbarijta,  BaO.N.O,  or  Ba(NO,),,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  car- 
bonate of  baryta 'in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  when 
octahedral  crystals  of  the  nitrate  are  deposited.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
some  kinds  of  blasting  powder  used  by  miners.    If  nitrate  of  baryta  be 
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heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  it  fuses  and  is  d(5comp6sed,  leaving  a  gi'ey 
porous  nmss  of  Z)ar(/i!a;'''  EaO.lSr./)^  =  EaO  +  2N0.,  +  0. 

Hydrate  of  baryta  may  be  procured  by  adding  4  oz.  of  the  powdered 
nitrate  of  baryta  to  12  oz.  of  a  boiling  solution  of  hydrate  of  soda  of 
sp.  gr.  1-13  (prepared  by  dissolving  3  oz.  of  commercial  hydrate  of  soda  in 
20  measured  ounces  of  water)  ;  the  solution  becomes  turbid  from  the  sepa- 
ration of  carbonate  of  baryta  produced  from  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
hydrate;  it  is  boiled  for  some  minutes  and  then  filtered;  on  partial 
cooling,  some  crystals  of  undecomposed  nitrate  of  baryta  are  deposited, 
and  if  the  clear  liquid  be  poured  off  into  another  vessel  and  stirred,  it 
deposits  abundant  crystals  of  hydrate  of  baryta,  having  the  composition 
BaO.H^O.SAq.  ;  these  effloresce  and  become  opaque  when  exposed  to 
air,  becoming  BaO.H^O.Aq. ;  when  heated  to  redness,  they  become  pure 
hydrate  of  baryta,  BaO.H.O,  which  fuses,  but  is  not  decomposed  when 
further  heated.  The  hydrate  of  baryta  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  the 
solution  being  strongly  alkaline,  and  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air,  depositing  carbonate  of  baryta. 

When  baryta  is  heated  in  a  tube  through  which  oxygen  or  air  is  passed, 
it  absorbs  the  oxygen  and  is  .converted  into  binoxide  of  barium  (BaO^), 
which  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (see  p.  62). 

Chloride  of  barium,  which  is  the  barium  compound  most  commonly 
employed  in  the  laboratory,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  carbonate 
of  baryta  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution ;  on 
cooling,  the  chloride  is  deposited  in  tabular  crystals,  BaCl,.2Aq. 

On  the  large  scale,  it  is  generally  manufactured  by  fusing  heavy  spar 
(sulphate  of  baryta)  with  chloride  of  calcium  (the  residue  from  the  pre- 
paration of  ammonia,  see  p.  121),  in  a  reverberatory  furnace — 

BaO.S03  +  CaCl,  =  CaO.SO,  +  BaCl,. 

The  mass  is  rapidly  extracted  with  hot  water,  which  leaves  the  sulphate 
of  lime  undissolved,  and  the  clear  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  de- 
canted and  evaporated.  If  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  barium 
were  allowed  to  remain  long  together  in  contact  with  the  water,  sulphate 
of  baryta  and  chloride  of  calcium  would  be  reproduced. 

Chlorate  of  baryta  (BaCCl^O^,  or  Ba(C103),)  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  fireworks,  being  prepared  for  that  purpose  by  dissolving 
the  artificial  carbonate  of  baryta  in  solution  of  chloric  acid ;  it  forms 
beautiful  shming  tabular  crystals.  When  mixed  with  combustible  sub- 
stances, such  as  charcoal  and  sulphur,  it  imparts  a  brilliant  green  colour 
to  the  flame  of  the  burning  mixture  (see  p.  163). 

All  the  soluble  salts  of  hririum  are  very  poisonous. 


S'l'RONTIUM. 
Sr"  =  87'5  parts  by  weight. 
195.  Strontium  is  less  abundant  than  barium,  and  occurs  in  nature  in 
similar  forms  of  combination.    Strontianite,  the  carbonate  of  strontia 
(SrO.CO„),  was  first  discovered  in  the  lead  mines  of  Strontian  in  Argyle- 
shire,  and  has  since  been  found  in  small  quantity  in  some  mineral  wa'ters. 

Celetstine  (so  called  from  the  blue  tint  of  many  specimens)  is  the  siii- 
phate  of  strontia  (SrO.SO.,),  and  is  found  in  beautiful  crystals  associated 


"Containing,  acconling  to  R;iiriiiielsberg,  much  peroxide  of  bari 
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with  the  native  sulphur  in  Sicily.  It  is  also  met  with  in  this  country, 
and  is  the  source  from  which  the  nitrate  of  sirontia  employed  in  firework 
compositions  is  derived.  The  sulphate  of  strontia  resembles  that  of 
baryta  with  respect  to  its  insolubility,  and  is  converted  into  the  soluble 
sulphide  of  strontium  (SrS)  by  calcination  with  carbonaceous  matter. 
The  solution  of  sulphide  of  strontium  so  obtained  is  decomposed  by  nitric 
acid,  and  the  nitrate  of  strontia  crystallised  from  the  solution.  This  salt 
forms  prismatic  crystals  which  have  the  formula  SrO.NP5.5Aq.  It  has 
the  property  of  imparting  a  magnificent  crimson  colour  to  flames,  and  is 
hence  largely  used  for  the  preparation  of  red  theatrical  fire.  (See  p.  163.) 
The  other  compounds  of  strontium  possess  too  little  practical  importance, 
and  too  nearly  resemble  those  of  barium,  to  require  particular  description 

The  metal  itself  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  metallic  barium, 
wMch  it  much  resembles,  though,  it  is  lighter  (sp.  gr.  2-54)  and  less 
fusible.    It  burns,  when  heated  in  air,  with  a  crimson  flame. 


CALCIUM. 
€a"  =  40  parts  by  weight. 

19G  No  other  metal  is  so  largely  employed  in  a  state  of  combination 
as  calcium,  for  its  oxide,  Ume  <CaO),  occupies  among  bases  much  the 
same  position  as  that  which  sulphuric  acid  holds  among  the  acids,  and  is 
used,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  most  of  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

Like  barium  and  strontium,  it  is  found,  though  far  more  abundantly 
than  these,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  the  forms  of  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate, but  it  also  occurs  in  large  quantity  as  fluoride  of  calcium  (p.  IbU), 
and  less  frequently  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime  (p.  222).  Calcium, 
moreover,  is  found  in  aU  animals  and  vegetables,  and  its  presence  m  their 
ood,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  an  essential  condition  of  their  existence. 

Metallic  calcium  mav  be  obtained  by  decomposing  fused  iodide  of  cal- 
cium with  metaUic  sodium.  It  has  a  Ught  golden-yeUow  colour,  is  harder 
than  lead,  and  very  malleable ;  it  oxidises  slowly  m  air  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  but  when  heated  to  redness,  it  fuses  and  burns  with  a  very 
brilliant  white  Ught,  being  converted  into  lime  (calx).  It  decomposes 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  is  lighter  than  barium  and  stron- 
tium, its  specific  gravity  being  1-58. 

Carbonate  op  Lime  (CaO.CO,  or  CaCO,),  from  which  aU  the  manu- 
factured compounds  of  lime  are  derived,  constitutes  the  different  varieties 
of  hmostone  which  are  met  with  in  such  abundance. 

Limestones  and  chalk  are  simply  carbonate  of  lime  in  an  amorphous  or 
uncrystallised  state.  The  oolite  limestone,  of  which  the  Bath  and  Jr-ort- 
land  buUding-stones  are  composed,  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
roe  of  a  fish  (toov,  an  egg).  Marble,  in  its  different  varieties,  is  an  assem- 
blage of  minute  crystalline  grains  of  carbonate  of  hme,  sometimes  yarie- 
aated  by  the  presence  of  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  or  of  bituminous 
matter.'  This  last  constituent  gives  the  colour  to Jjlack  marble.  Uar- 
bonate  of  lime  is  also  found  in  large  transparent  rhorabohedral  crjstals 
which  are  known  to  mineralogists  as  calcareous  spar,  calc  spar,  or  iceiana^ 
spar.  When  the  crystals  have  the  form  of  a  six-sided  pnsm  the  mineral 
£  termed  ArragoJte.  The  attention  of  the  crystaUographer  has  long 
been  directed  to  these  two  crystaUine  forms  of  carbonate  of  hme,  on 
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account  of  the  circumstance,  that  if  a  prism  of  arragonite  be  heated,  it 
breaks  up  into  a  number  of  minute  rhombohedra  of  calc  spar. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  a  chief  constituent  of  the  shells  of  fishes  and  of 
egg-shells,  so  that,  except  phosphate  of  lime,  no  mineral  compound  has 
so  large  a  share  in  the  composition  of  animal  frames.  Corcds  also  con- 
sist chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  derived  from  the  skeletons  of  innumer- 
able mmute  insects.  The  mineral  gaylussite  is  a  double  carbonate  of 
lime  and  soda  (CaO.CO„,  NaP-CO^-SAq.),  and  is  scarcely  affected  by 
water  unless  previously  heated,  when  water  dissolves  out  the  carbonate  of 
soda.  Bcmito-mlcite  is  a  double  carbonate  of  baryta  and  lime  (BaO.COj, 
CaO.COa)  • 

Lime  (CaO). — The  process  by  wliich  lime  is  obtained  from  the  car- 
bonate has  been  already  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  lime-burning.  In 
order  that  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  completely  expelled  from  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  it  is  necessary  that  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  fuel 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  over  the  limestone,  since  although  a  very 
intense  heat  is  insufficient  to  decompose  carbonate  of  lime  wben  shut  up 
in  a  crucible,  the  decomposition  is  easily  effected  if  the  carbonate  be 
heated  in  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  or  of  any  other  gas,  especially  if 
aqueous  vapour  be  present,  as  is  the  case  in  the  products  of  combustion 
of  the  fuel. 

Accordingly,  a  kiln  is  commonly  employed  of  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone  of  brickwork  (fig.  239),  and  into  this  the  limestone  and  fuel  are 
thrown  in  alternate  layers.  The  former  losing  its  carbonic  acid  before 
it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  is  raked  out  in  the  form  of  burnt 
or  quick  lime  (CaO),  whilst  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  fresh  layer  of  lime- 
stone thrown  in  at  the  top  of  the  kQn.    Fig.  240  represents  another  form 
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Fig.  240.- Lime-kiln. 


of  kiln,  in  which  the  limestone  is  supported  upon  an  arch  built  with 
large  lumps  of  the  stone  above  the  fii-e,  which  is  kept  burning  for  about 
three  days  and  nights,  until  the  whole  of  the  limestone  is  decomposed. 

The  usual  test  of  the  quality  of  the  lime  thus  obtained  consists  in 
«prinlding  it  with  water,  with  which  it  should  eagerly  combine,  evolving 
much  heat,  swelling  greatly,  and  crumbling  to  a  light  white  powder  of 
hydrate  of  lime  {slaked  lime).  Lime  which  behaves  in  this  manner  is 
termed  fat  lime  ;  whereas,  if  it  bo  found  to  slake  feebly,  it  is  pronounced 
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a.  poor  lime,  and  is  known  to  contaia'  considerable  quantities  of  foreign 
substances,  such  as  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  &c.  Lime  is  said  to  be 
Querburnt  when  it  contains  hard  cinder-like  masses  of  silicate  of  lime, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  silica,  which  is  generally  found  in  lime- 
stone, with  a  portion  of  the  lime,  under  the  influence  of  excessive  heat  in 

the  Idln.  •    -  •    i,  *. 

The  hydrate  of  lime  is  about  twice  as  soluble  in,  cold  as  it  is  m  hot 
water,  so  that  lime  -water  should  always  be  made  by  shaldng  slaked  lime 
with  cold  distilled  water,  which  dissolves  about  l-700th  of  its  weight; 
the  solution  is  allowed  to  settle  in  a  closed  bottle,  for  it  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  rapidly  from  the  air.  Crystals  of  hydrate  of  lime  have  been  obtained 
by  evaporating  lime-water  in  vacuo. 

Sulphate  of  Limb  in  combination  with  water  (CaO.SOyHjO.Aq.)  is 
met  with  in  nature,  both  in  the  form  of  transparent  prisms  of  selenite, 
and  in  opaque  and  semi-opaque  masses  known  as  alaiaster  and  gypsum. 
It  is  this  latter  form  which  yields  plaster  of  Paris,  for  when  heated  to 
between  300°  and  400°  T.,  it  loses  its  water,  and  if  the  mass  be  then 
powdered,  and  again  mixed  with  water,  the  powder  recombines  with  it 
to  form  a  mass  of  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  the  hardness  of  which  nearly 
equals  that  of  the  original  gypsum. 

In  the  preparation  of  plaster  of  Paris,  a  number  of  large  lumps  of 
gypsum  are  built  up  into  a  series  of  arches,  upon  which  the  rest  of  the 
gypsum  is  supported  ;  under  these  arches  the  fuel  is  burnt,  and  its  flame 
is  allowed  to  traverse  the  gypsum,  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature 
does  not  rise  too  high,  or  the  gypsum  is  overburnt  and  does  not  exhibit 
the  property  of  recombining  with  water.  When  the  operation  is  supposed 
to  be  completed,  the  lumps  are  carefully  sorted,  and  those  which  appeac 
to  have  been  properly  calcined  are  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder.  When 
this  powder  is  mixed  with  water  to  a  cream,  and  poured  into  a  mould,  the 
minute  particles  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  (CaO.SOg)  combine  with 
2  molecules  of  water  to  reproduce  the  original  gypsum  (CaO.S03.H.O.  Aq.), 
and  this  act  of  combination  is  attended  with  a  shght  expansion  which 
forces  the  plaster  into  the  finest  lines  of  the  mould. 

Stucco  consists  of  plaster  of  Paris  (occasionally  coloured)  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  size ;  certain  cements  used  for  building  purposes  (Keene's  and 
Keating's  cements)  are  prepared  from  burnt  gypsum,  which  has  been 
soakedln  a  solution  of  alum  and  again  burnt ;  and  although  the  plaster 
thus  obtained  takes  much  longer  to  set  than  t)he  ordinary  kind,  it  is  much 
harder,  and  therefore  takes  a  good  polish. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  much  damaged  by  long  -exposure  to  moist  air,  from 
which  it  regains  a  portion  of  its  water,  and  its  property  of  setting  is  so  far 
diminished. 

Precipitated  sulphate  of  lime  is  used  by  paper-makers  under  the  name 
oi  pearl  hardener.  . 

Chloride  of  calcium  (CaCL)  has  been  mentioned  as  the  residue  lett  m 
the  preparation  of  ammonia.  'The  pure  salt  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
pure  carbonate  of  lime  (white  marble)  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporat- 
ing^ the  solution, -when  prismatic  crystals  of  the  composition  CaCl2.6Aq. 
are  obtained.  When  these  are  heated  they  melt,  and  at  about  dJU 
are  converted  into  a  white  porous  mass  of  CaCL..2Aq.,  which  is  much 
used  for  drying  gases.  At  a  higher  temperature,  fused  cliloride  ot  calcium, 
free  from  water,  is  left ;  this  is  very  useful  for  removing  water  from  some 
liquids.    A  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  boils  at  d55   b.,  and 
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is  sometimes  used  as  a  convenient  bath  for  obtaining  a  temperature  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water.  In  consequence  of  the  attraction  of  chloride 
of  calcium  for  water,  surfaces  Avetted  with  a  solution  of  the  salt  never  get 
dry.  Eope  mantlets,  for  the  protection  of  gunners,  are  saturated  with  it  to 
prevent  their  taking  fu-e. 

"When  hydrate  of  lime  is  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  it  is  dissolved,  and  the  filtered  solution  deposits  prismatic  crystals 
of  oxychloride.  of  calcium,  CaCL3Ca0.15A(i.,  which  are  decomposed  by 
pure  water. 

MAGNESIUM. 

Mg"  =  24-3  parts  by  weight. 

197.  Magnesium  is  found,  like  calcium,  though  less  abundantly,  in 
each  of  the  three  natural  kingdoms.  Among  minerals  containing  this 
metal,  those  with  which  we  are  most  famQiar  are  certain  combinations  of 
silica  and  magnesia  (silicates  of  magnesia)  known  by  the  names  of  talc, 
deaiite  or  French  chalk,  asbestos,  and  meerschaum,  which  always  contains 
water.  Magnesite  is  a  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Most  of  the  minerals 
containing  magnesium  have  a  remarkably  soapy  feel.  The  compounds  of 
magnesium,  which  are  employed  in  medicine,  are  derived  either  from  the 
mineral  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone  which  contains  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  hme,  or  from  the  sulphate  of  magnesin, 
which  is  obtained  fi-om  sea-water  and  from  the  waters  of  many  mineral 
springs. 

Metallic  magnesium  has  acquired  some  importance  during  the  last  few 
years  as  a  source  of  light.  When  the  extremity  of  a  wire  of  this  metal 
is  heated  in  a  flame,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  dazzling  white  light, 
becoming  converted  into  magnesia  (MgO).  If  the  burning  wire  be  plunged 
into  a  bottle  of  oxygen,  the  combustion  is  still  more  brilliant.  The  light 
emitted  by  burning  magnesium  is  capable  of  inducing  chemical  changes 
similar  to  those  caused  by  sun-light,  a  circumstance  turned  to  advantage 
for  the  production  of  photographic  pictures  by  night.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  magnesium  as  an  illuminating  agent  for  general 
purposes,^  but  the'  large  quantity  of  solid  magnesia  produced  in  its  com- 
bustion forms  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  its  use.  The  metal  is  extracted 
from  the  chloride  of  magnesium  (see  p.  116)  by  fusing  it  with  sodium,  using 
cldoride  of  sodium  and  fluoride  of  calcium  to  promote  the  fusibility  of  the 
mass. 

On  a  small  scale,  magnesium  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  900  grs.  of  chloride  of 
magnesium  with  150  grs.  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  150  of  fused  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  150  ol  sodium  cut  into  slices  (see  p.  116).  The  mixture  is  thrown  into  a 
red-hot  earthen  crucible,  which  is  then  covered  and  again  heated.  When  the 
action  appears  to  have  terminated,  the  fused  mass  is  stirred  with  an  iron  rod  to 
promote  the  union  of  the  globules  of  magnesium.  It  is  then  poured  upon 
an  iron  tray,  allowed  to  solidify,  broken  up,  and  the  globules  of  magnesium 
separated  from  the  slag;  they  may  be  collected  into  one  globule  by  throwintr 
them  into  a  melted  mixture  of  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  sodium  and  fluoride  ol" 
calcium. 

In  most  of  its  physical  and  chemical  characters  magnesium  resembles 
zinc,  though  its  (solour  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  silver ;  in  ductility 
and  malleability  it  also  surpasses  zinc.  It  is  nearly  as  light,  however 
as  calcium,  its  specific  gravity  being  1-74.  It  fuses  below  a  red  heat,' 
and  may  be  distilled  like  zinc.  Cold  water  has  scarcely  any  actioii 
upon  magnesium ;  even  when  boiled  it  oxidises  the  metal  very  slowly. 
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In  the  presence  of  acids,  however,  it  is  rapidly  oxidised  by  water. 
Solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  also  dissolves  it,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  magnesium  salts  to  form  double  salts  with  those  of 
ammonia — 

4(NH3.HC1)  +  Mg  =  2(NH3.HCl).MgCl,  +  H,  +  2mi,. 

Magnesium  is  one  of  the  few  elements  which  unite  directly  with  nitrogen 
at  a  high  temperature.  The  nitride  of  magnesium,  ls,_jMg3,  has  been 
obtained  in  transparent  crystals,  and  is  evidently  composed  after  the  type 
2]SrH3,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  action  of  water  upon  it  gives 
rise  to  magnesia  and  ammonia,  NjMgj  +  SH^O  =  2NH3  +  3MgO . 

The  sulj^hate  of  magnesia,  so  well  known  as  Epsom  salts,  is  sometimes 
prepared  by  calcining  dolomite  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  washing  the 
residual  mixture  of  lime  and  magnesia  with  water  to  remove  part  of  the 
lime,  and  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid  which  converts  the  lime  and 
magnesia  into  sulphates ;  and  since  the  sulphate  of  Hme  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  it  is  readily  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
which  passes  into  the  solution,  and  is  obtained  by  evaporation  in  pris- 
matic crystals  having  the  composition  MgO.SO3.H3O.6Aq.  The  prepara- 
tion of  Epsom  salts  from  sea-water  has  already  been  alluded  to  (p.  263). 
In  some  parts  of  Spain,  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  found  in  large  quantities 
(like  nitre  in  hot  climates)  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  surface  of  the 
tioil.  This  sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  well  as  that  contained  in  well-waters, 
appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphate  of  lime,  originally 
present  in  the  water,  upon  magnesian  limestone  rocks  ;  MgO.COg  + 
CaO.S03  =  MgO.SOs  +  CaO.CO,. 

The  water  of  constitution  in  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  displaced 
by  the  sulphate  of  an  alkali  without  alteration  in  its  crystalline  form ; 
a  double  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  potash  (MgO.SOg,  K2O.SO3.6Aq.), 
and  a  similar  salt  of  amraonia(MgO.S03,2NH3.H20.S03.6Aq.)may  be  thus 
obtained.  The  mineral  polylialite  (ttoXw,  many,  oAs,  salt)  is  a  remarkable 
salt,  containing  MgO.SOg,  K,O.S03,2(CaO.S03),  2Hp.*  Abater  decom- 
poses it  into  its  constituent  salts. 

The  preparation  commonly  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  mag- 
nesia, is  really  a  basic  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  a  compound  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia  with  hydrate  of  magnesia  and  water,  in  the  proportions 
expressed  by  the  formula,  3(MgO.C02).MgO.H20.3Aq.  It  is  obtained 
by  mixing  boiling  solutions'of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
when  one-fourth  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  in  the  state  of  gas  ;  the 
white  precipitate  is  thrown  upon  a  cloth  strainer,  well  Avashed,  and  dried 
in  rectangular  moulds. 

Another  process  for  preparing  carbonate  of  magnesia  consists  in  heating 
Tuagnesian  limestone  to  low  redness,  so  as  to  decompose  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  which  it  contains,  and  exposing  it,  under  pressure,  to  the  action 
of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  magnesia  and  leaves  the 
carbonate  of  lime.  On  boiling  the  solution,  to  expel  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  precipitated. 

By  moderately  heating  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  its  water  and  carbonic- 
acid  are  expelled,  and  pure  or  calcined  magnesia  (MgO)  is  left,  which  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  feebly  alkaline.  ' 

The  mineral  periclase  consists  of  magnesia  in  a  crystallised  form.  Mag- 
nesia combines  with  water  to  form  a  hydrate  (MgO.HjO),  but  not  with 
*  Polyhalite  and  kieserite  MgCSO;,,  H^O  nre  found  in  the  salt-beds  of  Stassfurth. 
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evolution  of  heat,  as  in  the  cases  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime.  Crys- 
tallised hydrate  of  magaesia  constitutes  the  mineral  brucite.  Magnesia, 
like  lime,  is  remarkable  for  its  infusibility. 

It  has  recently  been  noticed  that  calcined  magnesia,  when  mixed  with 
water,  solidifies  after  a  time  into  a  very  hard  compact  mass  of  hydrate  of 
magnesia  (MgO.Hp),  and  may  serve,  like  plaster  of  Paris,  for  taking 
casts.  Dolomite  calcined  below  redness  also  sets  to  a  very  hard  mass  witli 
water. 

The  jjhosphate  of  magnesia  (SMgO.P^Oj)  enters  into  the  composition  of 
bones,  and  th&  phosphate  of  7nagnesia'a.ndammonia  (2Mg0.2NH3.H„O.P20ii), 
or  Mple  phosphate,  is  found  in  calculi  and  in  tlae  minerals  guanite  and 
stnivite. 

Borate  of  magnesia  composes  the  mineral  horacite  ;  hydroboracite  is  a 
hydrated  borate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Serpentine  and  olivine  are  silicates  of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron. 
Some  of  the  varieties  of  serpentine  are  employed  for  preparing  the  com- 
pounds of  magnesia,  for  they  are  easily  decomposed  by  acids  with  separa- 
tion of  silica. 

Pearl  spar  is  a  crystallised  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Chloride  of  magnesium  is  important  as  the  source  of  metallic  mag- 
nesium. It  is  easily  obtained  in  solution  by  neutralising  hydrochloric 
acid  with  magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  but  if  this  solution  be  evaporated  in 
order  to  obtain  the  dry  chloride,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  salt  is 
decomposed  by  the  water  at  the  close  of  the  evaporation,  leaving  much 
magnesia  mixed  with  the  chloride  (MgCl^  +  11,0  =  2IIC1  +  MgO).  This 
decomposition  may  be  prevented  by  mixing  the  solution  with  three  parts 
of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  for  every  part  of  magnesia,  when  a  double 
salt,  MgCl2.2]MII^Cl,  is  formed,  which  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness 
without  decomposition,  and  leaves  fused  chloride  of  magnesium  when 
further  heated,  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  being  volatilised.  The 
chloride  of  magnesium  absorbs  moisture  very  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  is 
very  soluble  in  water.  Like  all  the  soluble  salts  of  magnesium,  it  has  a 
decidedly  bitter  taste.  When  magnesia  is  moistened  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  magnesium,  it  sets  into  a  hard  mass  like  plaster  of  Paris, 
apparently  from  the  formation  of  an  oxychloride  MgO.MgCl^.  It  may 
be  mixed  with  several  times  its  weight  of  sand,  and  Avill  bind  it  firmly 
together. 

198.  General  Review  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths. — Barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  form  a  highly  interesting  natural 
group  of  metals  related  to  each  other  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
They  exhibit  a  marked  gradation  in  their  attraction  for  oxygen ;  barium 
is  more  readily  tarnished  or  oxidised,  even  in  dry  air,  than  strontium,  and 
strontium  more  readily  than  calcium;  whilst  magnesium  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  dry  air,  and  is  comparatively  slowly  tarnished  even  in  moist 
air.  Again,  the  three  first  metals  decompose  water  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, combining  with  its  oxygen  and  liberating  the  hydrogen,' but  mag- 
nesium requires  the  aid  of  heat  to  effect  this  decomposition.  The  oxides 
of  the  metals  exhibit  a  similar  gradation  in  properties ;  baryta,  strontia 
and  lime  combine  with  water  very  energetically  with  great  evolution  of 
heat,  whilst  in  the  case  of  magnesia  no  rise  of  temperature  is  observed  ■ 
the  hydrate  of  baryta  does  not  lose  its  water,  however  strongly  it  may  be 
heated,  whereas  the  hydrates  of  strontia  and  lime  are  decomposed  at  a  red 
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heat,  and  hydrate  of  magnesia  even  at  a  lower  temperature.  Then  hydrate 
of  baryta  and  hydrate  of  strontia  are  far  more  soluble  in  water  than  hydrate 
of  lime  (which  requii-es  about  700  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it),  and  all 
these  three  exhibit  a  very  decided  alkaline  reaction  which  entitles  them 
to  the  name  of  alkaline  earths  ;  but  hydrate  of  magnesia  requires  about 
3000  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  is  so  feebly  alkaline,  that  it 
might  even  be  fairly  classed  among  the  earths  proper. 

Among  the  other  compounds  of  these  metals,  the  sulphates  may  be 
named  as  presenting  a  gradation  of  a  similar  description ;  for  sulphate 
of  baryta  may  be  said  to  be  insoluble  in  water,  sulphate  of  strontia  dis- 
solves to  a  very  slight  extent,  sulphate  of  lime  is  rather  more  soluble,  and 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  very  readily  dissolved  by  water.  It  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  the  sulphates  of  the  earths  proper  are  remarkable  for 
their  solubiUty  in  water,  so  that,  in  this  respect  also,  magnesia  appears  to 
stand  on  the  border  line  between  the  two  classes. 

The  manner  in  which  these  metals  are  associated  in  nature  is  also  not 
without  its  significance;  for  if  two  of  them  are  found  in  the  same 
mineral,  they  will  usually  be  those  which  stand  next  to  each  other  in 
the  group ;  .thus  carbonate  of  strontia  is  found  together  with  carbonate 
of  baryta  in  witherite,  whilst  carbonate  of  lime  is  associated  with  the 
.sulphate  of  strontia  in  celestine.  Again,  carbonate  of  strontia  is  often 
I'ound  with  carbonate  of  lime  in  arragonite,  and  the  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia occurs  with  carbonate  of  lime  in  dolomite. 

199.  Equivalent  and  atomic  loeights  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium, 
and  macjnesiiim. — The  analysis  of  chloride  of  barium  has  proved  it  to 
contain  68-5  parts  by  weight  of  barium,  combined  with  I  eq.  (35-5 
parts)  of  chlorine;  whence  the  equivalent  of  barium  is  accepted  as 
68-5.  In  a  similar  manner,  that  of  strontium  has  been  fixed  at  43-8, 
that  of  calcium  at  20,  and  that  of  magnesium  at  12  ;  so  that  here,  as 
in  the  group  of  alkali-metals,  the  equivalent  number;^  decrease  with  the 
diminution  of  the  electro-positive  character  in  the  metals. 

Relation  hetweeii  specific  heats  and  equivalent  iceights.  Atomic  heats. — 
Since  the  specific  volumes  of  the  vapours  of  these  metals  have  not  been 
ascertained,  recourse  is  had  to  their  specific  heats  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  atomic  weights.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  specific  heat  of 
a  substance  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  it  1°  in  tempera- 
ture, as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  an  equal 
weight  of  water  1°  ;  or,  more  concisely,  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  one  part  by  weight  of  the  substance  1°  (referred  to  water  as  the 
unit). 

Thus,  the  specific  heats  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium,  arc,  respec- 
tively, 0-1696,  0-2934,  and  0-9408;  these  numbers  representing  the 
relative  quantities  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  part  by  weight  of  each 
of  these  metals  1°  in  temperature,  supposing  that  an  equal  weight  of 
water  would  be  raised  1°  by  a  quantity  of  heat  expressed  by  one.  Ko 
simple  relation  can  be  traced  between  these  numbers,  but  if  the  quan- 
tities of  heat  be  calculated  which  are  required  to  raise  equivalent  weights 
of  these  elements  1°,  the  case  will  be  different. 

If  0-1696  be  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  part  by  weight 
of  potassium  1° ;  0-1696  x  39,  or  6-61,  will  represent  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  39  parts  (1  eq.)  of  potassium  1°.  In  the  same  way, 
0-2934  X  2.3,  or  6-75,  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  rai.se  23  parts 
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(1  eq.)  of  sodium  1";  and  D'OiOS  x  7,  or  6*59,  is  the  quantity  required 
to  raise  7  parts  (1  eq.)  of  lithium  1°.  Allowing  for  experimental  error  in 
the  determination  of  the  specific  heats,  these  numbers,  6'61,  6-75,  and 
6'59,  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  same  quantities  of  heat.  Since 
the  atomic  weights  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  are  expressed  by 
the  same  numbers  as  their  equivalent  weights  (see  p.  275),  the  numbers, 
6*61,  G"75,  and  6"59,  would  represent  the  atomic  heats  of  these  metals, 
that  is,  the  relative  quantities  of  heat  required  to  raise  an  atom  of  each  1° 
in  temperature. 

The  atomic  heat,  therefore,  which  is  common  to  these  three  metals  may 
"be  represented  by  the  mean  of  the  three  numbers,  or  6  "65. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  specific  heats 
of  those  elements  which  can  be  obtained  in  a  similar  physical  condition, 
lend  strong  support  to  the  belief  that  the  atomic  heats  of  all  elements  belong- 
ing to  the  same  group  are  identical,  and  even  hold  out  a  prospect  of  the 
identity  of  the  atomic  heats  of  a  great  majority  of  the  elementary  bodies. 

A  similar  relation  has  been  observed  between  the  atomic  heats  of  com- 
pound bodies  belonging  to  the  same  group ;  thus,  if  the  specific  heats  of 
the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  be  multiplied  by  the 
atomic  weights  of  those  chlorides,  the  product  in  each  case  will  approach 
very  nearly  to  the  number  12'69.  If  these  chlorides  be  allowed  to  con- 
tain one  atom  of  each  of  theu-  constituents,  and  it  be  supposed  that  the 
atomic  heats  of  these  constituents  are  identical,  the  half  of  this  number 
Cor  6'34:)  should  represent  the  atomic  heat  of  the  alkali -metals,  and,  in 
fact,  it  does  nearly  coincide  with  that  number  (6-65). 

The  specific  heats  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  have  not  been 
determined,  and  therefore  their  atomic  heats  cannot  be  directly  ascertained. 
The  specific  heat  of  magnesium,  however,  is  0'2499,  and  if  the  atomic 
weight  of  this  metal  were  identical  with  its  equivalent  (12),  its  atomic 
heat  would  be  represented  by  the  number  3  ;  but  if  the  atomic  weight  be 
regarded  as  double  the  equivalent,  or  24,  the  atomic  heat  will  be 
(0-2499  X  24)  6,  a  number  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  atomic  heatt> 
of  the  alkali-metals.  This  is  one  reason  for  supposing  that  the  atomic 
weight  of  magnesium  is  really  represented  by  24. 

The  specific  heats  of  the  chlorides  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium  have  been  ascertained  to  be  represented  by  the  numbers 
0-0900,  0-1180,  0-1686,  and  0'1970,  respectively.  Now,  if  the  atomic 
weights  of  these  metals  be  regarded  as  identical  with  their  equivalent 
weights,  the  atomic  heats  of  the  chlorides,  obtained  by  multiplying  their 
atomic  weights  into  their  specific  heats,  would  be  expressed  by  the  mean 
number  9 -.36,  and  if  this  be  divided  by  2  (the  presumed  number  of  atoms 
in  each  chloride),  it  would  give  4-68  for  the  atomic  heat  of  each  of  the 
elements  of  the  compound,  a  numbei-  which  exhibits  no  simple  relation 
to  the  atomic  heat  of  magnesium,  or  to  those  of  the  alkali-metals.  If  it 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  atom  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  or 
magnesium  really  represents  two  equivalents,  so  that  each  chloride  con- 
tains three  elementary  atoms  (two  of  chlorine  and  one  of  metal),  the 
atomic  weight  of  each  of  the  chlorides  would  be  doubled,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  atomic  heat  would  be  twice  that  given  above,  or  18'72. 
Dividing  this  by  3,  the  presumed  number  of  atoms  in  the  chloride,  we 
obtain  the  number  0-24  for  the  atomic  hcjit  of  each  of  the  elements 
which  agrees  very  well  with  that  directly  obtained  for  magnesium  and 
the  alkali  metals. 
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The  metals  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  therefore,  are 
generally  regarded  as  bi-equivalent  or  diatomic  elements,  one  atom  of 
each  occupying  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 


ALUMINIUM. 

Al"  -  27-5  parts  hj  weight. 

200.  Aluminium  is  the  representative  of  the  class  of  metals  usually 
styled  metals  of  the  earths  projjer,  and  including  also  glucinum,  thorinum, 
yttrium,  zirconium,  erbium,  terbium,  cerium,  lanthanium,  and  didymium, 
but  of  these,  aluminium  is  the  only  metal  having  any  claim  to  our  attention 
on  tbe  ground  of  its  practical  importance. 

Aluminium  is  distinguished  among  metals,  as  sllicou  is  among  non- 
metallic  bodies,  for  its  immense  abundance  in  the  solid  mineral  portion 
of  the  earth,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  almost  entirely  confined,  for  it  is 
present  in  vegetables  and  animals  in  so  small  quantity  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  forming  one  of  their  necessary  components.  Church  has, 
however,  recently  foiuid  it  in  certain  cryptogamous  plants,  especially  in 
the  Lycopodiums ;  the  ash  of  Lycopodium  Alpinum  yielding  one-third  of 
its  weight  of  alumina. 

One  of  the  oldest  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  originally  formed  the 
basis  of  the  solid  structure  of  the  globe  is  that  known  as  granite.  This 
mineral,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  conspicuous  granular  structure, 
is  a  mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  tinged 
of  various  colours  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese. 

Quartz,  which  forms  the  translucent  or  transparent  grains  in  the  gramte, 
consists  simply  of  silicic  acid }  feldspar,  the  dull  cream-coloured  opaque 
part,  is  a  combination  of  that  acid  with  alumina  and  potash,  and  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash,  its  com- 
position being  represented  by  the  formula  Kp.  3SiO,,ALj03. 3SiO„ . 

Mica,  so  named  from  the  glittering  scales  which  it  forms  in  the  granite, 
is  also  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash,  but  the  alumina  is  very 
frequehtly  displaced  by  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  the  potash  by  magnesia. 
By  the  long-continued  action  of  air  and  water,  the  granite  rock  i? 
gradually  crumbled  down  or  disintegrated,  an  effect  which  must  be 
ascribed  to  a  concurrence  of  mechanical  and  chemical  causes.  Mechani- 
cally, the  rock  is  continually  worn  down  by  variatio^ns  of  temperature, 
by  the  congelation  of  water  within  its  minute  pores,  the  rock  being 
o-radually  split  by  the  expansion  attendant  upon  such  congelation. 
Chemically,  the  action  oi  water  containing  carbonic  acid  would  tend  to 
remove  the  potash  from  the  feldspar  and  mica  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  whilst  the  silicate  of  alumina  and  the  quartz  would  subsequently 
be  separated  by  the  action  of  water;  the  former  being  so  much  lighter 
would  be  soon  washed  away  from  the  heavy  quartz,  and  when  again 
deposited,  would  constitute  day. 

Although  clay,  therefore,  always  consists  mainly  of  silicate  of  aluinma, 
it  generally  contains  some  uncombined  silicic  acid,  together  with  variable 
quantities  of  lime,  of  oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  which  give  rise  to  the  numerous 
varieties  of  clay. 
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Composition  of  Olay. 


Chinese  Kaulin. 

Fire-clay. 
(Stourbridge). 

Silica  .... 

50-5 

64-1 

53-7 

Alumina  .... 

33-7 

23-1 

32-0 

Water  .... 

11-2 

10-0 

12-1 

Oxide  of  iron 

1-8 

1-S 

1-4 

Lime  .... 

O'i 

Magnesia  .... 

0-8 

0-9 

Potash  ) 

1-9 

Soda    \    •       •    .  ■ 

99-9 

99-9 

99  6 

The  silicate  of  alumina  also  constitutes  the  chief  portion  of  several 
other  very  important  mineral  substances,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
date,  f  uller's  earth,  audi  pumice-stone.  Marl  is  clay  containing  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Loam  is  also  an  imnure  variety  of 
clay.  The  different  varieties  of  ochre,  as  well  as  umler  and  sienna,  are 
simply  clays  coloured  by  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Alum,  which  is  the  chief  compound  of  aluminium  employed  in  the  arts, 
is  always  obtained  either  from  clay  or  slate,  but  there  are  several  processes 
by  which  it  may  be  manufactured. 

The  simplest  process  is  that  in  which  pipe-clay,  or  some  other  clay  con- 
taining very  little  iron,  is  calcined,  ground  to  powdei-,  and  heated  on  the 
hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
until  it  becomes  a  stiff  paste,  which  is  then  exposed  to  air  for  several 
weeks.  During  this  time  the  alumina  of  the  clay  enters  into  combination 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate  of  alumina,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  washing  the  mass  with  water,  when  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
dissolves,  and  the  undissolved  silicic  acid  (still  retaining  a  portion  of  the 
alumina)  is  left.  When  the  solution  containing  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  solidifies  into 
a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  is  used  by  dyers  under  the  erroneous 
name  oi  concentrated  alum,  or  cahe-alum,  and  contains  about  47-5  per  cent, 
of  the  dry  salt.  The  sulphate  of  alumina  can  be  obtained  in  crys- 
tals containing  Al,03.3S03.18Aq.,  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  these  crystals  on  account  of  the  extreme  solubility  of  the  salt. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  circumstance  that  the  sulphate  of  alumina  is 
usually  converted  into  alum,  which  admits  of  very  easy  ciystallisation 
and  purification.  In  order  to  transform  the  sulphate  of  alumina  into 
alum,  its  solution  is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  potash,  when,  by  suitable 
evaporation,  beautiful  octahedral  crystals  are  obtained,  having  the  comno- 
sition  AiP3.3S03,K50.S03.24Aq.  ^ 

AJum  is  more  commonly  prepared  from  the  mineral  termed  alum  shale, 
which  contains  silicate  of  alumina,  together  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  finely-divided  iron  pyrites  and  some  bituminous  matter.  This  shale 
is  coarsely  broken  up,  and  built  into  long  pyramidal  heaps,  together  with 
alternate  layers  of  coal,  unless  the  shale  should  happen  to  contain  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  bitumen.  These  heaps  are  set  fire  to  in  several  places 
and  arc  i)artly  smothered  with  spent  ore  in  order  to  pi'ovent  too  great  a 
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rise  of  temperature.    During  this  slow  roasting  of  the  heap,  the  iron 
pyrites  (FeSJ  loses  half  its  sulphur,  which  is  converted  by  burning  into 
sulphurous  acid  (SOJ,  and  this,  in  contact  with  the  porous  shale  and  the 
atmospheric  oxygen,  becomes  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  (p.  201). 
This  latter  acid  combines  with  the  alumina  to  produce  sulphate  of  alumina. 
The  roasted  heap  is  then  allowed  to  remain  for  some  months  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  moistened  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  promote  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  by  the  sulpliide  of  iron  (FeS),  and  its  conversion  into  sul- 
phate of  iron  (FeCSOg).    The  heap  is  afterwards  Uxiviated  with  water, 
which  dissolves  out  the  sulphates  of  alumina  and  iron,  together  with  some 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  Avhich  has  also  been  formed  in  the  process.  When 
this  crude  alum  liquor  is  evaporated  to  a  certain  extent,  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  crystallises  out,  and  the  liquid  from 
which  these  crystals  have  separated  is  then  mixed  with  so  much  solu- 
tion, of  chloride  of  potassium  as  a  preliminary  experiment  has  shown  to 
be  necessary  to  yield  the  largest  amount  of  alum.    The  chloride  of  potas- 
sium is  obtained  as  soap-boiler's  waste,  and  as  the  refuse  from  saltpetre 
refineries  and  glass-houses.    The  sulphate  of  iron  still  left  in  the  solu- 
tion is  decomposed  by  the  chloride  of  potassium,  yielding  chloride  of 
iron  and  sulphate  of  potash,  which  combines  with  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
to  form  alum.    If  there  be  much  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  liquor,  it  is 
subsequently  obtained  in  crystals  and  sent  into  the  market. 

Where  sulphate  of  ammonia  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  (as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  gas-works),  it  is  very  commonly  substituted  for  the 
chloride  of  potassium,  when  ammonia-alum  is  obtained  instead  of  potash- 
alum.  The  former  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  latter  salt,  except  that 
it  contains  the  hypothetical  metal  ammonium  (NH^)  in  place  of  potassium, 
and  its  formula  is,  therefore,  A1.,03.3S03,  (NHJ,O.SO,.24Aq, 

For  all  the  uses  of  alum,  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  m  paper-making 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  colours,  ammonia-alum  answers  quite  as  well 
as  potash-alum,  and  hence  both  these  salts  are  sold  under  the  common 

name  of  alum.  r  i  •u^ 

These  alums  are  the  representatives  of  an  important  class  ot  double 
sulphates,  composed  of  a  sulphate  of  one  of  the  alkalies  combined  mth 
the  normal  sulphate  of  a  sesquioxide.  They  all  contain  24  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallisation,  and  their  crystalline  form  is  that  of  the  cube  or 

octahedron.  -u     i  r 

When  a  solution  of  alum  is  mixed  Avith  a  little  solution  of  carbonate  ot 
soda,  a  precipitate  of  alumina  is  formed,  which  redissolves  when  the  solu- 
tion is  stirred.  If  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  precipitate  redissolves  when  stirred,  the  salt  ALO^-SOg  will  remain 
in  the  solution — 

A1.,03.3S03,  K.,O.SO,  -t-  2(Na,0.C0,)  =  AlA-SO^  + 
2(NaAS03)  +  K,0.iiO,  +  2C0„. 
This  solution  of  basic  alum,  as  it  is  called,  is  decomposed  by  boiling, 
alumina  being  deposited  and  ordinary  alum  remaining  m  solution— 
3(A1,03-S03)  +  K.ASO3  =  2AIO3  +  A]A-3S0„KAS0,. 
When  stuffs  are  immersed  in  the  solution  of  basic  alum  they  also  with- 
draw a  portion  of  alumina,  which  becomes  fixed  in  then-  fibre  and  serves 
as  a  mordant  to  attract  and  fix  the  colouring ■  matter  when  the  stuff  is 
transferred  to  a  dye-bath. 
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Alumina. — When  ammonia  alum  is  strongly  heated,  it  loses  the  whole 
of  its  Avater,  ammonia,  and  sulpiiuiic  acid,  leaving  merely  a  white  in- 
soluble earthy  substance  which  is  alumina  itself  (AiPa)?  and  differs 
widely  from  the  metallic  oxides  which  have  been  hitherto  considered,  by 
the  feebly  basic  character  which  it  exhibits.*  Not  only  is  alumina  des- 
titute of  alkaline  properties,  but  it  is  not  even  capable  of  entirely  neu- 
tralising the  acids,  and  hence  both  sulphate  of  alumina  and  alum  are 
exceedingly  acid  salts. 

Pure  crystallised  alumina  is  found  in  nature  <is  the  mineral  corundum, 
distinguished  by  its  extreme  hardness,  in  w  lich  it  ranks  next  to  the 
diamond.  An  opaque  and  impure  variety  of  corundum  constitutes  the 
very  usefid  substance  emery.  The  ruly  and  .^appliiref  consist  of  nearly 
pure  alumina ;  spinelle  is  a  compound  of  magnesia  with  alumina, 
MgO.AlgO., ;  whilst  in  the  topaz  the  alumina  is  associated  with  silica 
and  fluoride  of  aluminium.  The  mineral  diaspore  is  a  hydrate  of  alumina 
(Al„03.2B[.-,0),  so  named  from  its  falling  to  powder  when  heated  (Stao-Tropa, 
dispersion). 

The  artificially  prepared,  hydrate  of  alumina  is  characterised  by  its  gelatinous  ap- 
pearance. If  a  little  alum  be  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  some  ammonia  added 
to  the  solution,  the  ammonia  wiU  combine  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the 
alumina  will  unite  with  water  to  form  a  semi-transparent  gelatinous  mass  of  hydrate 
of  alumina  (AljOg.SHaO).  When  washed  and  dried,  it  shrinks  very  much  and 
forms  a  mass  resembling  gum.  The  hydrate  of  alumina  has  a  great  attraction  for 
most  colouring  matters,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds  called  lakes. 
Thus,  if  a  solution  of  alum  be  mixed  with  infusion  of  logwood,  and  a  little  ammonia 
added,  the  hydrate  of  alumina  will  form,  with  the  colouring  matter,  a  purplish-red 
lake,  which  may  be  filtered  off,  leaviug  the  solution  colourless.  This  property  is 
turned  to  advantage  in  calico-printing,  where  the  compounds  of  alumiua  are  largely 
used  as  mordants. 

Chloride  of  aluminium. — If  the  alumina  obtained  by  calcining  ammonia- 
alum  be  intimately  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  strongly  heated  in  an  earthen 
tube  or  retort  through  which  a  stream  of  well-dried  chlorine  is  passed, 
the  oxygen  of  the  alumina  is  abstracted  by  the  charcoal,  to  form  carbonic 
oxide,  whilst  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  aluminium,  yielding  chloride 
of  aluminium  (Al^Cy  which  passes  off  in  vapour  and  may  be  condensed, 
in  an  appropriate  receiver,  as  a  white  crystalline  solid — 

AIP3  -f  C3  -f  CI,  =  A]„C1,  -t-  3C0  . 

This  formation  of  the  chloride  of  aluminium  is  possessed  of  some  in- 
terest, as  an  example  of  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  body  by  the 
co-operation  of  two  elements,  neither  of  which  alone  would  be  able  to 
decompose  the  compound;  neither  carbon  nor  chlorine  would,  alone, 
decompose  alumina,  however  high  the  temperature,  but  when  the  attraction 
of  the  carbon  for  the  oxygen  is  added  to  that  of  the  chlorine  for  the  alumi- 
nium, the  decomposition  is  easily  effected.  Chloride  of  aluminium  is  also 
obtained  by  heating  clay  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and 
vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  silica  of  the  clay  is  converted  into 
chloride  of  silicon  (SiCl.,). 

*  The  great  absorption  and  disappearance  of  heat  during  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
and  ammonia  from  this  alum,  ban  led  to  its  employment  for  (illing  the  space  between  the 
ilonble  walls  of  fire-proof  safes,  which  may  become  red-hot  outside,  whilst  the  inside  is 
ki'pt  below  the  scorching-point  of  paper. 

t  Small  crystals  of  alumina  resembling  natural  sapphire  have  been  obtained  by  the 
action  of  vapour  of  fluoride  of  aluminium  upon  boracic  acid  at  a  high  temperature.  By 
adding  a  little  fluoride  of  chromium,  crystals  similar  to  rubies  and  emeralds  have  been 
produced. 

T 
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An  jrupure  solution  of  cKloiide  of  aluminium  is  sold  as  a  disinfectant 
under  the  name  of  cliloralum. 

But  this  chloride  of  aluminium  also  deserves  attention  as  being  the  source 
from  which  the  metal  aluminium  may  he  prepared  in  large  quantities. 

201.  Aluminium. — In  order  to  obtain  this  interesting  metal,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  pass  the  chloride  of  aluminium  in  the  state  of  vapour  over 
heated  sodium,  vrhich  removes  the  chlorine  in  the  form  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  leaving  the  aluminium  as  a  white  malleable  metal  about  as  hard 
as  zinc,  and  fusing  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  silver.  For 
the  extraction  of  aluminium  upon  the  large  scale,  the  alumina  is  not  pre- 
pared from  alum,  but  from  the  mineral  known  as  Bauxite,  which  con- 
tains alumina,  together  with  peroxide  of  iron  and  silica.*    This  mineral 
is  heated  with  soda-ash  (see  page  265),  when  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the 
silica  and  alumina  combine  with  soda  to  form  silicate  of  soda,  and  a 
soluble  compound  of  alumina  with  soda,  which  is  generally  called  alumi- 
nattt  of  soda,  and  has  the  composition  SlSTap.AiPa .   On  treating  the  mass 
with  water,  an  insoluble  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  is  left,  whilst  the 
aluminate  of  soda  is  dissolved,  and  is  obtained  as  an  infusible  mass  when 
the  solution  is  evaporated.    This  aluminate  of  soda  is  largely  used  by 
calico-printers  as  a  mordant.    To  obtain  alumina  from  it,  the  solution  is 
neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  converts  the  sodium  into 
chloride,  and  precipitates  the  alumina  as  hydrate  of  alumina  (AiPg.SHjO). 
As  the  next  step  towards  the  preparation  of  aluminium,  the  hydrate  of 
alumina  is  mixed  with  charcoal  and  common  salt,  made  up  into  balls, 
dried  and  strongly  heated  in  earthen  cylinders  through  which  dry  chlorine 
is  passed.    The  carbon  abstracts  the  oxygen  from  the  alumina,  forming 
carbonic  oxide,  whilst  the  aluminium  combines  with  the  chlorine,  and  the 
chloride  of  aluminium  so  formed  combines  with  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  distils  over  as  the  doioble  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium 
(Al2Cl,.2NaCl).    This  salt  is  then  mixed  with. a  proper  proportion  of 
metallic  sodium,  and  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  when  the  sodium 
combines  with  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  of  aluminium,  leaving  the  latter 
metal  to  separate  in  a  fused  state  beneath  the  melted  chloride  of  sodium, 
which  protects  it  from  oxidation.    The  aluminium  may  be  rolled  into 
sheets  or  drawn  into  wire.    Commercial  aluminium  has  been  found  to 
contain  from  3  to  7 '5  per  cent,  of  iron.    SiUcon  is -also  present  in  it,  as 
much  as  14  per  cent,  having  been  found  in  one  sample. 

Aluminium  is  much  more  sonorous  than  most  other  metals.  A  bar  of 
it  suspended  from  a  string,  and  struck  with  a  hammer,  emits  a  clear 
musical  sound.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  lightest  metal  capable  of 
resisting  the  action  of  air  even  in  the  presence  of  moisture.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2*5.  This  lightness  renders  it  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of 
small  weights,  such  as  the  grain  and  its  fractions,  since  these,  when  made 
of  aluminium,  are  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  when  made  of  brass, 
and  nearly  nine  times  as  large  as  platinum  weights  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion. It  is  also  employed  for  ornamental  purposes,  for  though  not  so 
brilliant  as  silver,  it  is  not  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  so 
easily  affects  that  metal  (page  195). 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  aluminium  is  its  comparative  resistance 

*  This  mineral  is  found  at  Baux,  near  -Aries,  in  Oie  sautli  of  Friuace,  and  contains  silica 
13  to  17  per  cent.,  alumina  60  to  65,  pero.xide  of  iron  4  to  8,  water  16  to  17.  When  mixed 
with  about  3  per  cent,  of  clay  and  6  per  cent,  of  graphite,  it  is  said  to  lorm  an  exceUfnt 
lining  for  steel-nioltiiig  furnaces. 
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to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  even  at  a  boiling  heat.  No  other  metal  com- 
monly met  with,  except  platinum  and  gold,  is  capable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  to  the  same  extent.  Hydrochloric  acid,  however, 
which  will  not  attack  gold  and  platinum,  dissolves  aluminium  with  faci- 
lity, converting  it  into  chloride  of  aluminium,  with  disengagement'  of 
hydrogen ;  Al.,  +  6HC1  =  Al^Cl^  +  H,. .  Solutions  of  potash  and  soda 
also  easily  dissolve  it,  forming  the  so-called  aluminates  of  those  alkalies ; 
thus  3(Na„0.H,0)  +  Al,  =  SJ^Tap.AiPa  +  H„.  Even  when  very  strongly 
heated  in  air,  aluminium  is  oxidised  to  a  very  slight  extent,  probably 
because  the  coating  of  alumina  which  is  formed  remains  infusible  and 
protects  the  metal  beneath  it.  For  a  similar  reason,  apparently,  aluminium 
decomposes  steam  slowly,  even  at  a  high  temperature. 

When  aluminium  is  fused  with  nine  times  its  weight  of  copper,  it  forms 
an  alloy  very  similar  to  gold  in  appearance,  but  almost  as  strong  as  iron. 
This  alloy  was  strongly  reoemmended  to  replace  gold  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, but  it  does  not  retain  its  brilliancy  so  completely  as  that  metal. 
Aluminium  d^es  not  unite  with  mercury  or  with  melted  lead,  both  of  which 
are  capable  of  dissolving  nearly  all  other  metals. 

202.  Mineral  silicates  of  alumina. — Many  of  the  chemical  formulae  of 
minerals  which  contain  silicates  of  alumina  associated  with  the  silicates 
of  other  metallic  oxides,  are  complicated,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  part 
of  the  aluminium  is  often  replaced  by  iron,  which,  in  the  form  of  sesqui- 
oxide  (Fe^Og),  is  isomorphous  with  it,  and  therefore  capable  of  replacing 
it  without  altering  the  crystaUino  form  and  general  character  of  the 
mineral.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  other  metals  present  in  the  mineral 
may  be  exchanged  for  isomorphous  representatives  thus  there  are  two 
well-known  feldspars,  potash-feldspar  (orthoclase)  and  soda-feldspar 
(albite),  having  the  formute  K,O.Al.303.6Si02 ,  and  Na.O.AlA-eSiO,. 
TUese  minerals  are  sometimes  mingled  in  one  and  the  same  crystal 
(potash-albite  or  ^^ej-icZme)  without  bearing  any  definite  equivalent  pro- 
portion to  each  other  ;  the  formula  of  such  a  mineral  Avould  be  written 
(KNaXCAl^O^eSiO,. 

Poiyhyry  has  the  same  chemical  composition  as  feldspar. 

Mica,  again,  is  composed  essentially  of  magnesia,  alumina,  and  silica 
(4MgO.Al203.4Si02),  but  part  of  the  magnesium  is  so  constantly  re- 
placed by  potassium  and  iron  (as  protoxide),  and  part  of  the  aluminium 
by  iron  (as  sesquioxide),  that  the  general  formula  for  mica  must  be  written 
4(K,MgFe)0.(AlFe)P3.4SiO, . 

Garnet  is  essentially  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  but  often 
contains  magnesium,  iron,  or  manganese,  replacing  part  of  the  calcium, 
and  ii'on  replacing  part  of  the  aluminium,  being  written — 

3(CaMgFeMn)0.(AlFe),0,.3SiO, . 

This  mineral  is  sometimes  formed  artificially  in_the  slag  of  the  iron  blast- 
furnaces. 

Chlorite,  a  very  important  variety  of  rock,  is  a  double  silicate  of  alumina 
and  magnesia,  with  variations  as  expressed  by  the  formula — 

4(Mgre)0.(AlFe),03.2SiO.,.3II,0 . 

Basalt  is  a  feldspathic  rock  containing  crystals  of  augite — 

4(CaMgFe)0.5SiO  . 
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Cyanite,  Kyanite,  or  Didhene,  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  (Al^Og-SiOJ,  a 
crystal  of  which  points  north  and  south  when  freely  sus])ended. 

Gneiss  is  chemically  composed  like  granite,  bat  the  mica  is  arranged  in 
regular  layers.  Trcqo  rock  contains  feldspar  together  with  hornblende, 
which  consists  of  silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
Hornblende  is  sometimes  found  replacing  the  mica  in  granite,  forming  the 
rock  called  syenite. 

Lajns  lazuli,  the  valuable  mineral  which  furnishes  the  natural  ultra- 
marine used  in  painting,  consists  chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina,  which  con- 
stitute respectively  45  and  32  per  cent,  of  it,  but  there  are  also  present 
9  per  cent,  of  soda,  6  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  about  1  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur, and  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  iron,  together  with  a  variable 
proportion  of  lime.  The  cause  of  its  blue  colour  is  not  understood,  since 
neither  of  its  predominant  constituents  is  concerned  in  the  production  of 
such  a  colour  in  other  cases.  In  consequence  of  the  rarity  of  the  mineral, 
the  natural  ultramarine  bears  a  very  high  price,  but  the  artificial  ultramarine 
is  manufactured  in  very  large  quantities  at  a  low  cost,  and  forms  a  very 
good  imitation.  One  of  the  processes  for  preparing  it  consists  in  heating 
to  bright  redness  in  a  covered  crucible,  for  three  or  four  hours,  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  100  parts  of  pure  white  clay  (kaolin),  100  of  dried  car- 
bonate of  soda,  60  of  sulphur,  and  12  of  charcoal.  This  would  be  expected 
to  yield  a  mixture  of  silicate  of  soda,  aluminate  of  soda,  and  sulphide  of 
sodium,  the  two  first  being  white,  and  the  latter  yellow  or  brown,  but  the 
mass  is  found  to  have  a  green  colour  {green  ultramarine).  It  is_  finely 
powdered,  washed  with  water,  dried,  mixed  with  a  fifth  of  its  weight  of 
sulphur,  and  gently  roasted  in  a  thin  layer  till  the  sulphur  has  burnt  ojff, 
this  operation  being  repeated,  with  fresh  additions  of  sulphur,  until  the 
residue  has  a  fine  blue  colour.  In  the  opinion  of  some  chemists,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  small  proportion  of  iron  is  essential  to  the  blue  colour,  while 
others  believe  the  colour  to  be  due  to  sulphide  of  sodium  or  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  or  both.  Ultramarine  is  a  very  permanent  colour  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  exposure  to  air  and  light,  but  acids  bleach  it  at  once,  with 
separation  of  gelatinous  silica  and  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Blue  writing  paper  is  often  coloured  with  ultramarine,  so  that  its  colour 
is  discharged  by  acids  falling  upon  it  in  the  laboratory.  Chlorine 
also  bleaches  ultramarine.  Starch  is  often  coloured  blue  with  this  sub- 
stance. 

Phosphate  of  alumina  is  found  naturally  •  in  several  forms.  It  occurs 
in  large  quantities  in  the  West  India  islands.  Turguoise  is  a  hydrated 
phosphate  of  alumina  (AljOg.PgOa),  owing  its  colour  to  the  presence  of 
oxide  of  copper.*  Wavellite  ha.s  the  composition  3AL,Og.2P.,05.  None 
of  the  earlier  analysts  detected  the  phosphoric  acid  in  tlds  mineral,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difliculty  in  separating  it  from  the  alumina,  so  that  even 
in  comparatively  modern  chemical  works  it  is  described  as  a  hydrate  of 
alumina. 

Glucinum. 
G"  =  9'5  parts  by  weight. 
203.  This  comparatively  rare  metal  (which  derives  its  name  from  the  sweet  taste  of 
its  salts,  yKvKis,  sweet)  is  found  associated  with  silica  and  alumina  in  the  memZei 
which  is  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  gluciua,  Al.^Oa.SbiUa,  d{\xU.ai^^),  ana 

♦  False  or  bone  turquoise  is  fossil  ivory,  owing  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  the  natural 
blue  phosphate  of  iron. 
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appears  to  owe  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  oxide  of  chromium. 
The  more  common  mineral  hertjl  has  a  similar  composition,  but  is  of  a  paler  green 
colour,  apparently  caused  by  protoxide  of  iron.  Olm-ysohcryl  consists  of  glucina  and 
alumina,  also  coloured  by  iron.  The  earlier  analysts  of  these  minerals  mistook  the 
glucina  for  alumina,  which  it  resembles  in  forming  a  gelatinous  iDrecipitate  on  add- 
ing ammonia  to  its  solutions,  but  it  is  a  stronger  base  than  alumina,  and  is  there- 
fore capable  of  displacing  ammonia  from  its  salts,  and  of  being  dissolved  by  them. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  employed  to  separate  the  glucina  from  alumina,  since  it  dis- 
solves the  glucina  in  the  cold,  forming  a  double  carbonate  of  glucina  and  ammonia, 
from  which  the  carbonate  of  glucina  is  precipitated  on  boiling.  Glucina  (GO)  is 
intermi  diate  in  properties  between  alumina  and  magnesia,  resembling  the  latter  in 
its  tendency  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  to  form  soluble  double  salts 
with  the  salts  of  ammonia,  and  so  much  resembling  alumina  in  the  gelatinous  form 
of  its  hydrate,  its  solubility  in  alkalies  and  the  sweet  astringent  taste  of  its  salts, 
that  it  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  sesquioxide  like  alumina. 
The  metal  itself  is  very  similar  to  aluminium. 

204.  TiiORiNUM  is  present  in  a  rare  Norwegian  mineral,  thorite,  where  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  and  other  metallic  oxides.  The  metal  itself  is 
similar  to  aluminium,  but  its  oxide  thorina  appears  to  be  a  protoxide  (ThO),  and 
differs  from  alumina  and  glucina  in  being  insoluble  in  the  alkalies  (potash,  for 
example),  though  it  dissolves  in  carbonate  of  potash.  Moreover,  the  sulphate  of 
thorina  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  so  that  it  is  precipitated  on  boiling  its 
solution. 

_  205.  Yttritim  and  Ekbutm  are  very  rare  metals  found  in  gadolinite,  a  mineral 
silicate  occurring  at  Ytterby  in  Sweden,  and  containing  beside  these,  glucinum, 
cerium,  and  iron.  Their  oxides  yttria  (YO)  and  erlia  resemble  thorina  in  being 
insoluble  in  the  alkalies,  but  soluble  in  their  carbonates  ;  ytti'ia  is  white,  but  erbia 
has  a  yellow  colour.    The  salts  of  yttria  and  erbia  are  colourless. 

206.  Cerittm  is  also  found  in  gadolinite,  but  more  abundantly  in  cerite,  which  is 
essentially  a  silicate  of  cerium.  Phosphate  of  cerium  {cryptolite)  also  been  found 
in  brown  apatite.  This  metal  has  been  employed  medicinally,  in  the  form  of  oxalate 
of  cerium  (CeO.CjOg.SHgO).  It  forms  two  basic  oxides,  CeO,  which  is  white,  and 
forms  colourless  salts,  and  CcjOg,  which  is  yellow,  and  gives  yellow  or  red  salts.  In 
this  respect  cerium  more  nearly  resembles  iron  than  aluminium.  These  oxides  of 
cerium  are  insoluble  in  the  alkalies  ;  the  protoxide  is  easily  precipitated  from  its  salts 
by  oxalic  acid  in  the  form  of  the  oxalate  mentioned  above.  Sesquioxide  of  cerium 
does  not  appear  to  form  a  corresponding  chloride,  but  yields  protochlorid  e  of  cerium 
and  free  chlorine  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Lanthanium  (from  \avddua>,  to  escape  notice)  is  also  found  in  cerite,  but  it  differs 
from  cerium  in  forming  only  one  oxide,  which  is  white  in  the  hydrated,  but  buif  in 
the  anhydrous  state.  When  a  mixture  of  nitrates  of  cerium  and  lanthanium  is  cal- 
cined, sesquioxide  of  cerium  and  oxide  of  lanthanium  are  left,  and  may  be  separated 
by  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  100  parts  of  water,  which  dissolves  only 
the  latter. 

DiDYMiUM  (mvixos,  tvjin)  is  very  similar  to  lanthanium,  which  is  associated  with  it 
m  cente.  It  also  foims  but  one  oxide,*  which  is  violet  when  hydrated,  and  brown 
when  anhydrous.  It  is  insoluble  in  potash.  The  salts  of  didymium  are  either  pink 
or  violet. 

207. _  Zirconium  exists  in  the  rare  minerals  zircon  and  hyacinth,  in  which  its  oxide 
zircomia  (ZrO^)  is  combined  with  silicic  acid.  Zirconia  is  somewhat  similar  to 
alumina,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  potash,  and  dissolves  in  carbonate  of  potash.  Its  sul- 
phate, moreover,  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  sulphate  of  potash,  which  removes 
part  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  forming  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  precipitates  basic 
sulphate  of  zirconia.  Metallic  zirconium  somewhat  resembles  amorphous  silicon, 
but  it  decomposes  water  slowly  at  the  boiling  point,  and  has  not  been  fused. 

zmc. 

Zn"  =  65  parts  by  weight. 

208.  Zinc  occupies  a  high  position  among  useful  metals,  being  peculiarly 
fitted,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  for  the  construction  of  gutters,  water- 

*  According  to  Frorich.i,  two,  viz.,  DiO  and  DijO., 
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pipes,  and  roofs  of  buildings,  and  possessing  for  these  purposes  a.  great 
advantage  over  lead,  since  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  metal  is  about 
11-5,  whilst  that  of  zinc  is  only  6-9.  For  such  applications  as  these,  where 
great  strength  is  not  required,  zinc  is  preferable  to  iron,  on  account  of  its 
superior  malleability  ;  for  although  a  bar  of  zinc  breaks  under  the  ham- 
mer at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  becomes  so  malleable  at  250°  F.  as  to 
admit  of  being  roUed  into  thin  sheets.  This  malleability  of  zinc  when 
heated  was  discovered  only  in  the  commencement  of  this  century,  until 
which  time  the  only  use  of  the  metal  was  in  the  manufacture  of  brass. 
When  zinc  is  heated  to  400°  F.,  it  again  becomes  brittle.  The_  easy 
fusibility  of  zinc  also  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over  iron,  as  rendering  it 
easy  to  be  cast  into  any  desired  form ;  indeed,  zinc  is  surpassed  m 
fusibiUty  (among  the  metals  in  ordinary  use)  only  by  tin  and  lead^,  i^s 
melting  point  being  below  a  red  heat,  and  usually  estimated  at  770°  F. 
Zinc  is°also  less  liable  than  iron  to  corrosion  under  the  influence  of  moist 
air,  for  although  a  bright  surface  of  zinc  soon  tarnishes  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  merely  becomes  covered  with  a  thru  film  of  oxide  of  zinc  (pass- 
ing gradually  into  basic  carbonate,  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air)  which  protects  the  metal  from  further  action. 

The  great  strength  of  iron  has  been  ingeniously  combined  with  the 
durabiUty  of  zinc,  in  the  so-called  galvanised  iron,  which  is  made  by  coat- 
ing clean  iron  with  melted  zinc,  thus  affording  a  protection  much_  needed 
in  and  around  large  towns,  where  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids 
arising  from  the  combustion  of  coal,  and  the  acid  emanations  from  various 
factories,  greatly  accelerate  the  corrosion  of  unprotected  iron.  The  iron 
plates  to  be  coated  are  first  thoroughly  cleansed  by  a  process  which  wHl  be 
more  particularly  noticed  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate,  and  are  then 
dipped  into  a  vessel  of  melted  zinc,  the  surface  of  which  is  coated  with 
sal-ammoniac  (hydi-ochlorate  of  ammonia)  in  order  to  dissolve  the  oxide 
of  zinc  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  melfed  metal,  and  might 
adhere  to  the  iron  plate  so  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  uniformly  coated 
with  the  zinc*  A  more  firmly  adherent  coating  of  zinc  is  obtained  by 
first  depositing  a  thin  film  of  tin  upon  the  surface  of  the  iron  plate  by 
galvanic  action,  and  hence  the  name  of  galvanised  iron. 

The  ores  of  zinc  are  found  pretty  abundantly  in  England,  chiefly  m  the 
Mendip  Hills  in  Somersetshire,  at  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland,  in  Corn- 
wall and  Derbyshire,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  zinc  used  in  this  country 
is  imported  from  Belgium  and  Germany,  being  derived  from  the  ores  of 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  Silesia. 

Metallic  zinc  is  never  met  with  in  nature.  Its  chief  ores  are  calamine 
or  carbonate  of  zinc  (ZnO.CO,),  Uende  or  sulphide  of  zinc  (ZnS),  and 
red  zinc  ore,  in  which  oxide  of  zinc  (ZnO)  is  associated  with  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese.  • 

Calamine  is  so  called  from  its  tendency  to  form  masses  resembling  a 
bundle  of  reeds  {calamus,  a  reed).  It  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  Somersetshire,  Cumberland,  and  Derbyshire.  A  compound  of  car- 
bonate with  hydrate  of  zinc,  ZnO.CO,,  2(ZnO.H,0)  is  found  abundantly 
in  Spain  The  mineral  known  as  electric  calamine  is  a  sihcate  ot  zmc 
(2ZnO  SiO  .H  0).  Blende  derives  its  name  from  the  German  Uenden, 
to  dazde,  in  allusion  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  crystals,  which  are  gene- 

•  The  sal-aninioniac  acts  upon  the  heated         -according  to  the  eq^^^^^ 
2(NH3.HCl)=ZnCl,  +  2NH3  +  tl,  and  the  chloride  of  zinc  which  is  foimed  dissolves  the 
oxide 'from  the  surface  of  the  me"tal,  producing  an  oxychloride  ot  zmc. 
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rally  almost  black  from  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  ii'on,  the  true  colour 
of  piu'B  sulphide  of  zinc  being  white.  Blende  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Cum 
berland,  Derbj'shire,  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  is  generally  associated 
with  galena  or  sulphide  of  lead,  which  is  always  carefully  picked  out  of  the 
ore  before  smelting  it,  since  it  would  become  converted  into  oxide  of  lead, 
which  corrodes  the  earthen  crucibles  employed  in  the  process. 

In  England  the  extraction  of  zinc  from  its  ores  is  carried  on  chiefly  at 
Swansea,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield.  Before  extracting  the  metal  from 
these  ores,  they  are  subjected  to  a  preliminary  treatment  which  brings 
them  both  to  the  condition  of  oxide  of  zinc.  For  this  purpose  the  cala- 
mine is  simply  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  in  order  to  expel  the 
carbonic  acid  ;  but  the  blende  is  roasted  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  so  as  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  air,  when  the  sulphur 
passes  off  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
oxygen,  the  ZnS  becoming  ZnO.  The  extraction  of  the  metal  from  this 
oxide  of  zinc  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  zinc  is  capable  of  being 
distilled  at  a  bright  red  heat,  its  boiling  point  being  1904°  F. 

The  facility  with  which  this  metal  passes  off  in  the  form  of  vapour  is 
seen  when  it  is  melted  in  a  ladle  over  a  brisk  fire,  for  at  a  bright  red  heat 
abundance  of  vapour  rises  from  it,  which,  taking  fire  in  the  air,  burns  with 
a  brilliant  greenish  white  light,  throwing  off  into  the  air  numerous  white 
flakes  of  Ught  oxide  of  zinc  (the  philosopher's  wool,  or  nil  album  of  the 
old  chemists). 

The  distillation  of  zinc  may  be  effected  on  the  small  scale  in  a  black-lea(i  crucible 
(A,  fig.  241)  about  5  inches  high  and  3  in  diameter.    A  hole  is  drilled  through  the 


bottom  with  a  round  fllo,  and  Into  this  is  fitted  a  piece  of  wrought-iron  gas-pipe  (B; 
about  9  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide,  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  tlw  top  of  the  inside  of 
the  crucible.  Any  crevices  between  the  pipe  and  the  sides  of  tlie  hole  are  carefully 
stopiied  up  with  fire-clay  moistened  with  solution  of  borax.  A  few  ounces  of  zinc 
are  introduced  into  the  crucible,  the  cover  of  which  is  then  carefully  cemented  on 
with  fire-clay  (a  little  borax  being  added  to  bind  it  together  at  a  high  temperature), 
and  the  hole  in  the  cover  is  stopped  up  with  fire-clay.  TlTo  crucible  having  been 
kept  for  several  hours  in  a  warm  place,  so  that  the  clay  may  dry,  it  is  placed  in  a 
cylindrical  furnace  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  through  which  tlie  iron  pipe  may  pass, 
and  a  lateral  opening  into  whioli  is  inserted  an  iron  tube  ((!)  connected  with  a  forgo 
bellows.    Some  lighted  cliarcoal  is  thrown  into  the  furnace,  and  when  this  lias  been 


Fig.  242. — English  zinc  furnace. 


Fig.  241. — ^Distillation  of  zinc, 
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lilown  into  a  blaze,  the  furnace  is  filled  up  with  coke  broken  into  small  pieces.  The 
fire  is  then  blown  till  the  zinc  distils  IVeely  into  a  vessel  of  water  placed  for  its  recep- 
tion.   Eour  ounces  of  zinc  may  be  easily  distilled  in  half  an  hour. 

Enrilitili  method  of  extracting  zinc. — Tlie  oxide  of  ziuc,  obtained  as  above 
from  calamine  or  blende,  is  mixed  witb  about  half  its  weigbt  of  coke  or 
antbracite  coal.  This  mixture  is  introduced  into  lai'ge  crucibles  (fig.  24i') 
with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  through  which  passes  a  short  wide  ii'on  pipu 
destined  for  the  passage  of  the  vapour  of  zinc.  These  crucibles  are  about 
4  feet  high  by  2|  feet  wide.  Some  large  pieces  of  coke  are  first  intro- 
duced into  them  to  prevent  the  charge  from  passing  into  the  iron  pipes, 
and  when  they  have  been  charged  with  the  above  mixture,  their  covers 
are  cemented  on,  and  they  are  heated  in  furnaces  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  a  glass-house,  each  furnace  receiving  six  crucibles,  which  gene- 
rally contain,  in  all,  one  ton  of  roasted  ore.  When  the  mixture  in  the 
crucibles  is  heated  to  redness,  it  begins  to  evolve  carbonic  oxide,  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  the  carbon  with  the  oxygen  from  the  oxide 
of  zinc.  This  gas  burns  with  a  blue  flame  at  the  mouth  of  the  iron  pipe  ; 
but  at  a  bright  red  heat  the  metallic  zinc  which  has  been  thus  liberated 
is  converted  into  vapour,  and  the  greenish-white  flame  of  burning  zinc 
is  perceived  at  the  orifice.  Wlien  this  is  the  case,  about  8  feet  of  iron 
pipe  are  joined  on  to  the  short  piece,  in  order  to  condense  the  vapour  of 
zinc,  which  falls  into  a  vessel  placed  for  its  reception.  The  distillation 
occupies  about  sixty  hours,  and  the  average  yield  is  about  35  parts  of 
zinc  from  100  of  ore,  a  considerable  quantity  of  zinc  being  left  behind 
in  the  form  of  silicate  of  zinc  (electric  calamine),  which  is  not  reduced 
by  distillation  with  carbon. 

The  zinc  thus  obtained,  however,  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  with  other  foreign  matters  carried  over  from  the 
crucibles.  It  is,  therefore,  again  melted  in  a  large  iron  pan,  and 
allowed  to  rest,  in  order  that  the  dross  may  rise  to  the  surface ;  this  is 
skimmed  off,  to  be  worked  over  again  in  a  fresh  operation,  and  the 
metal  is  cast  into  ingots,  which  are  sent  into  commerce  under  the  name 
of  spelter. 

Belgian  process  for  the  extraction  of  zinc. — At  the  Yieille-lMontagne 
works,  near  Li^ge,  calamine  is  exposed  to  the  rain  for  several  months  in 
order  to  wash  out  the  clay  3  it  is  then  calcined  to 
expel  the  water  and  carbonic  acid,  the  oxide  of  zinc  so 
obtained  being  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  coal  dust, 
and  distilled  in  fire-clay  cylinders  (C,  fig.  243),  hold- 
ing about  40  lbs.  each,  and  set  in  seven  tiers  of  six 
each  in  the  sam^  furnace,  the  vapour  of  zinc  being  con- 
veyed by  a  short  conical  iron  pipe  (B)  into  a  conical 
iron  receiver  (D),  which  is  emptied  every  two  hours 
into  a  large  ladle,  from  which  the  zinc  is  poured  into 
ingot-moulds.    Each  distillation  occupies  about  twelve 
hours.    The  advantage  of  this  particular  mode  of 
arranging  the  cylinders  is,  that  it  economises  fuel  by 
allowing  the  poorer  ores,  which  require  less  heat  to 
distil  all  the  zinc  from  them,  to  be  introduced  into  the 
FiT.  24.3.— Belgian    upper  rows  of  cylinders  farthest  from  the  fire  (A).  Tliere 
"zini;  iuviiace°        are  two  varieties  of  Belgian  ore,  one  containing  33  and 
the  other  46  percent,  of  zinc,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
this  is  in  the  form  of  silicate,  which  is  not  extracted  by  the  distillation. 
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Silesian  prucen/i  for  extracting  zinc. — In  Silesia,  the  oxide  of  zinc 
obtained  by  the  calcination  of  calamine  is  mixed  with  line  cinders,  and 
distilled  in  arched  earthen  retorts  (A,  fig.  244),  into  which  the  charge  is 
introduced  through  a  small 
door  (15),  which  is   then  * 
cemented  up.    These  re- 
torts  are   arranged  in  a 
double  row  in  the  same 
furnace  (fig.  245),  and  the 
vapour  of  zinc  is  condensed 


Fig.  244. 


in  a  bent  earthenware  pipe  attached  to  each  retort,  and  having  an  open- 
ing (C)  near  the  bend,  which  is  kept  closed,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  clear 
out  the  pipe.  In  regard  to  the  consumption  of  fuel,  this  jsrocess  is  far 
more  economical  than  that  followed  in  this  country.  The  Silesian  zinc  is 
remelted,  before  casting  into  ingots,  in  clay  instead  of  iron  pots,  since 
melted  zinc  always  dissolves  iron,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  that  metal 
is  found  to  injure  zinc  when  required  for  rolling  into  sheets. 
■•  A  small  quantity  of  lead  always  distils  over  together  with  the  zinc, 
and  since  this  metal  also 
interferes  with  the  roll- 
ing of  zinc  into  sheets,  a 
portion  of  it  is  separated 
from  zinc  intended  for 
this  purpose,  by  melting 
the  spelter,  in  large 
quantity,  upon  the  hearth 
of  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, the  bed  of  whicli 
is  inclined  so  as  to  form 
a  deep  cavity  at  the  end 
nearest    the    chimney.  ^"^S-  245.— Silesiau  zinc  furnace. 

The  specific  gravity  of  lead  being  11-4,  whilst  that  of  zinc  is  6-9,  the 
former  accumulates  chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  the  ingots 
cast  from  the  upper  part  of  the  melted  zinc  will  contain  but  little 
lead,  since  zinc  is  not  able  to  dissolve  more  than  1-2  per  cent,  of  that 
metal. 

Ingots  of  zinc,  when  broken  across,  exhibit  a  beautiful  crystalline  frac- 
ture, which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  bluish  colour  of  the  metal, 
enables  it  to  be  easily  identified.  ' 

The  spelter  of  commerce  is  liable  to  contain  lead,  iron,  tin,  antimony, 
arsenic,  copper,  and  cadmium.  Belgian  zinc  is  usually  purer  than  the 
English  metal. 

Zinc  being  easily  dissolved  by  diluted  acids,  it  is  necessary  to  be  care- 
ful in  employing  this  metal  for  culinary  purposes,  since  its  soluble  salts 
are  poisonous. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon 
zinc  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  hydrogen.  Pure  zinc,  however 
evolves  hydrogen  very  slowly,  since  it  becomes  covered  with  a  number  of 
hydrogen  bubbles  which  protect  it  from  further  action  ;  but  if  a  piece  of 
copper  or  platinum  be  made  to  touch  the  zinc  beneath  the  acid  these 
metals,  being  electro-negative  towards  the  zinc,  will  attract  the  electro-posi- 
tive hydrogen,  leaving  the  zinc  free  from  bubbles  and  exposed  on  all 
points  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  so  that  a  continuous  disengagement  of 
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hydrogen  is  maintained.  As  a  cuiious  illustration  of  this,  a  tliin  sheet  of 
platinum  or  silver  foil  may  be  shown  to  sink  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
until  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  zinc,  when  the  hubbies  of  hydro- 
gen bring  it  up  to  the  surface.  Tlie  lead,  iron,  &c.,  met  with  in  commer- 
cial zinc,  are  electro-negative  to  the  zinc,  and  thus  serve  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant evolution  of  hydrogen. 

A  coating  of  metallic  zinc  may  be  deposited  upon  copper  by  slow  gal- 
vanic action,  if  the  copper  be  immersed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potash,  at  the  boiUng  point  of  water,  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc,  when^ 
a  portion  of  the  latter  is  dissolved  in  the  form  of  oxide,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  and  is  afterwards  precipitated  on  the  surface  of  the  electro- 
negative copper. 

Oxide  of  zinc  (ZnO). — Zinc  forms  but  one  oxide,  which  is  known  in 
commerce  as  zinc-iohite,  and  is  prepared  by  allowing  the  vapour  of  the 
metal  to  burn  in  earthen  chambers  through  which  a  current  of  an:  is 
maintained.  This  zinc-white  is  sometimes  used  for  painting  in  place  of 
white  lead  (carbonate  of  lead),  over  which  it  has  the  advantages  of  not 
injuring  the  health  of  the  persons  using  it,  and  of  being  unaffected  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  an  important  consideration  in  manufacturing  towns 
where  that  substance  is  so  abundantly  supplied  to  the  atmosphere.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  oxide  of  zinc  does  not  combine  with  the  oil  of 
the  paint  as  oxide  of  lead  does,  and  the  paint  is  consequently  more  liable 
to  peel  off.  The  oxide  of  zinc  has  the  characteristic  property  of  becoming 
yellow  when  heated,  and  white  again  as  it  cools.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass  for  optical  purposes. 

Oxide  of  zinc  forms  a  soluble  compound  with  potash,  in  this  respect 
resembling  alumina,  and  therefore  metallic  zinc,  like  aluminium,  is  dis- 
solved by  boiling  with  solution  of  potash,  hydrogen  being  disengaged 
from  the  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  combines  with  the  zinc. 

The  sulphate  of  zinc  or  toUte  vitriol,  which  is  employed  in  medicine, 
and  more  extensively  in  cahco-printing,  is  prepared  by  roasting  blende 
(sulphide  of  zinc,  ZnS)  at  a  low  temperature,  when  both  its  elements  com- 
bine with  oxygen,  the  oxide  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  thus  produced 
remaining  in  combination  as  sulphate  of  oxide  of  zinc  (ZnO.SOg).  After 
roasting,  the  mass  is  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  sulphate,  and 
yields  it  again,  on  evaporation,  in  prismatic  crystals  having  the  formula 
ZnO.SO3.Hp.6Aq. 

Chloride  of  zinc  (ZnCU),  prepared  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  known  in  commerce  as  Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid,  since  it  is 
capable  of  absorbing  hydrosulphuric  acid,  ammonia,  and  other  offensive 
products  of  putrefaction,  and  arrests  the  decomposition  of  wood  and 
animal  substances.  By  evaporating  its  solution,  the  chloride  of  zinc  is 
obtained  in  a  fused  state,  and  solidihes  on  cooling  into  white  deUquescent 
masses.    It  has  a  very  powerful  attraction  for  water. 

When  oxide  of  ziiic  is  moistened  with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc,  an  oxychloride  is  formed,  which  soon  sets  into  a  hard  mass,  forming 
a  very  useful  stopping  for  teeth. 
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CADMIUM. 

Cd"  =  112  parts'by  weight.* 

209.  This  metal  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  ores  of  zinc,  its 
presence  being  indicated  during  the  extraction  of  that  metal  (page  29G) 
by  the  appearance  of  a  brown  flame  (brown  blaze)  at  the  commencement  of 
the  distillation,  before  the  characteristic  zinc-flame  is  seen  at  the  orifice 
of  the  iron  tube.  Cadmium  is  more  easily  vaporised  than  zinc,  boiling 
at  1580°  F.,  so  that  the  bulk  of  it  is  found  in  the  first  portions  of  the 
distilled  metal.  If  the  mixture  of  cadmium  and  zinc  be  dissolved 
in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  treated  with  hydrosulphuric; 
acid  gas,  a  bright  yeUov?  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  cadmium  (CdS)  is 
obtained,  which  is  employed  in  painting  under  the  name  of  cadmia. 
By  dissolving  this  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  the  carbonate  of  cadmium  (CdO.COj)  is  precipitated, 
from  which  metallic  cadmium  may  be  extracted  by  distillation  with 
charcoal. 

Although  resembling  zinc  in  its  volatility  and  its  chemical  relations,  in 
appearance  it  is  much  more  similar  to  tin,  and  emits  a  crackling  sound 
like  that  metal  when  bent.  Like  tin,  also,  it  is  malleable  and  ductile  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  and  becomes  brittle  at  about  180°  F.  It  is 
as  fusible  as  tin,  becoming  liquid  at  442°  F.,  so  that  it  is  useful  for 
making  fusible  alloys.  An  alloy  of  3  parts  of  cadmium  with  15  of  bis- 
muth, 8  of  lead,  and  4  of  tin,  fuses  at  140°  F.  In  its  behaviour  with 
acids  and  alkalies  cadmium  is  similar  to  zinc,  but  the  metal  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  its  yielding  a  characteristic  chestnut-brown 
oxide  when  heated  in  air.    This  oxide  (CdO)  is  the  only  oxide  of  cadmium. 

The  iodide  of  cadmium  (Cdl^),  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon 
the  metal  in  the  presence  of  water,  is  employed  in  photography. 

Indium  is  the  name  of  a  metal  which  has  recently  been  discovered,  with  the  help 
of  the  spectroscope,  in  a  specimen  of  blende  from  Freiberg.  Its  name  refers  to  an 
indigo  blue  line  in  the  spectrum.  The  examination  of  the  metal  is  as  yet  imperfect, 
but  it  is  white,  malleable,  and  dissolves,  like  zinc  and  cadmium,  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  7 '36.  To  extract  indium  from  the  Freiberg  zinc,  the  metal  is 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  employed  in  such  quantity  as  to  leave  part  of  the 
zinc  undissolved,  together  with  indium  and  lead.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  the  lead  and  cadmium  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  latter  expelled 
by  boiling,  and  the  oxide  of  iudium  precipitated  from  tlie  solution  by  carbonate  of 
baryta.  When  this  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  excess  of 
ammonia  added,  the  white  hydrated  oxide  of  indium  is  precipitated,  and  may  be 
reduced  by  heating  in  hydrogen. 

At  a  bright  red  heat  it  burns  with  a  violet  blue  flame,  yielding  a  yellow  oxide  of 
indium,  InO. 

The  atomic  weight  of  indium  appears  to  be  about  75. 

210.  Uranium.— This  is  a  rare  metal,  never  employed  in  the  metallic  state,  but 
in  the  form  of  sesquioxide  (UjOg)  and  black  oxide  (2U0.U„O3),  for  imparting,' 
yellow  and  black  colours  respectively  to  glass  and  porcelain.  The  chief  source  of 
these  compounds  is  the  mineral  jntch-hlcndc,  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
black  oxide  of  uranium,  together  with  silica,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  arsenic.  In  its 
chemical  relations  uranium  presents  some  similarity  to  iron  and  manganese.  It 
forms  two  distinct  oxides,  UO  and  UjOj,  of  which  the  former  is  decidedly  basic, 
whilst  the  latter  is  capable  of  acting  both  as  an  acid  and  a  base.    The  briglit 

*  112  parts  by  weight  of  cadmium,  when  converted  into  vapour,  occupy  twice  tlie 
volume  of  one  part  l)y  wei;?lit  of  hydrogen,  making  it  appear  that  its  atomic  weiglit  sliould 
be  56,  but  the  specific  licat  of  cadniiuni,  aa  well  as  its  general  chemical  relations  favour 
the  view  that  it  is  a  diatomic  metal  like  zinc,  its  atomic  weight  being  112.  ' 
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groenisli-yellow  colour  of  the  salts  of  the  sesquioxidu  of  uranium  is  characteristic  of 
the  metal,  and  glass  coloured  with  this  oxide  exhibits  the  remarkable  optical  effect 
of  fluorescence  in  a  very  high  degree. 


lEOK 
Fu"  =  56  parts  by  TYeight. 

211.  This  most  useful  of  all  metals  is  one  of  tliose  most  widely  and 
abundantly  diffused  in  nature.  It  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  forms  of 
rock,  clay,  sand,  and  earth,  its  presence  in  these  being  commonly  indi- 
cated by  their  colours,  for  iron  is  the  commonest  of  natural  mineral 
colouring  ingredients.  It  is  also  found,  though  in  small  proportion,  in 
plants,  and  in  larger  quantity  in  the  bodies  of  -animals,  especially  in  the 
blood,  which  contains  about  0-5  per  cent,  of  iron  in  very  intimate  associ- 
ation with  its  colouring  matter. 

But  iron  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  metallic  state  in  nature,  being 
almost  invariably  combined  either  with  oxygen  or  sulphur. 

Metallic  iron  is  met  with,  however,  in  the  meteorites  or  metallic  masses, 
sometimes  of  enormous  size,  and  of  unknown  origin,  which  occasionally 
fall  upon  the  earth.  Of  these  iron  is  the  chief  component,  but  there  are 
also  generally  present,  cobalt,  nickel,  chromium,  manganese,  copper,  tin, 
magnesium,  carbon,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur.  _  . 

The  chief  forms  of  combination  in  which  iron  is  found  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  render  them  avaliable  as  sources  of  the  metal,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 

Ores  of  Iron. 


Common  Name. 

Chemical  Name. 

Composition. 

Magnetic  iron  ore 
Red  hoimatite 
Specular  iron 
Brown  haimatite 
Spathic  iron  ore 
Clay  iron-stone 

Blackband 

Iron  pyrites 

Protosesquioxide  of  iron 
Sesquioxide  of  iron 

"           "  . 

Hydrated  sesquioxide 

Carbonate  of  iron 

Carbonate  of  iron  with  clay 
f  Carbonate  of  iron  withyjlay  and 
\     bituminous  matter 

Bisulphide  of  iron 

Fe304 

FeO.COa 

FeS, 

These  ores  are  frequently  associated  with  extraneous  minerals,  some  of 
the  constituents  of  which  are  productive  of  injury  to  the  quality  of  the 
iron.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  scarcely  one  of  the  ores  of  iron  is 
entirely  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  substances  which  will  be  seen 
to  have  a  very  serious  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  iron  extracted  from 
them,  and  the  presence  of  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
metal  in  a  marketable  condition. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  general  composition  of  the  most 
important  English  ores  of  iron,  with  reference  to  the  proportions  of  iron, 
and  of  those  substances  which  materially  influence  the  character  oi  the 
iron  extracted  from  the  ore,  viz.,  manganese  (present  as  oxide  or  car- 
bonate), phosphorus  (present  as  phosphoric  acid),  and  sulphur  (present  as 
bisulphide  of  iron).  The  maximum  and  minimum  quantities  found  m 
each  ore  are.  speci  fied.  ■ 
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In  100  parts. 


Clay  iron-stone  from  coal-measures, 
Clay  iron-stone  from  tlie  ]ins. 
Brown  hajniatite,  .... 
Reel  liiematite,  .... 
Spatliio  ore,  

JIagnetic  ore,  


From  this  table  it  will  be  gathered  that,  among  the  most  abundant  of 
the  iron  ores  of  this  country,  red  haematite  is  the  richest  and  purest, 
whilst  the  brown  hasmatite  often  contains  considerable  proportions  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  the  spathic  ore,  though  containing  little 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  often  contains  much  manganese. 

The  argillaceous  ores,  or  clay  iron-stones,  found  iu  the  lias,  contain  more 
phosphoric  acid  than  those  from  the  coal-measures ;  and  these  latter,  as  a 
general  rule,  contain  more  sulphur  (pyrites)  than  the  former,  although  the 
maximum  in  the  table  does  not  show  this. 

Clay  iron-stone  is  the  ore  from  which  the  largest  quantity  of  ii'on  is 
extracted  in  England,  since  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  coal-measures 
of  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and  South  Wales,  and  it  is  a  circumstance 
of  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  English  iron-smelting,  that  the 
coal  and  limestone  required  in  the  smelting  process,  and  even  the  fire-clay 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  furnace,  are  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ore. 

Blackband  Ls  the  clay  iron-stone  found  in  the  coal-fields  of  Scotland, 
and  often  contains  between  20  and  30  per  cent,  of  bituminous  matter, 
which  contributes  to  the  economy  of  fuel  in  smelting  it. 

Red  hcematite  (Fe^Og)  is  the  most  characteristic  of  the  ores  of  iron, 
occurring  in  hard  shining  rounded  masses,  with  a  peculiar  fibrous  structure 
and  a  dark  red-brown  colour,  whence  the  ore  derives  its  name  (ai/.ta,  Uood). 
It  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Lancashire  and  Cornwall,  but 
unfortunately  its  very  compact  structure  is  an  obstacle  to  its  being  smelted 
alone,  so  that  it  is  generally  mixed  with  some  clay  iron-stone,  and  hence 
the  iron  obtained  is  not  so  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus  as  if  it  were 
extracted  from  hismatite  alone. 

Red  ochre  is  a  soft  variety  of  this  ore,  containing  a  little  clay 

Broton  hcematite  (^Fe.Og.SH^)  is  found  at  Alston  Moor  (Cumber- 
land) and  in  Durham,  but  it  is  more  abundant  on  the  Continent  and  is 
the  source  of  most  of  the  Belgian  and  French  irons.  Pea  iron  ore  and 
yelloio  ochre  are  varieties  of  brown  baamatite.  The  Scotch  ore,  wliich  is 
called  Icidney-form  clay  iron-stone,  is  really  a  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Specular  iron  ore  (Fe/J.,)  [oUrjist  ore  or  iron-fflance),  although  of  the 
same  composition  as  red  haiinatite,  is  very  different  from  it  in  appearance, 
having  a  steel-grey  colour  and  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre.  Tlie  island  of 
Elba  is  the  chief  locality  where  this  ore  is  found,  but  it  also  occurs  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Eussia.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  iron  smelted 
from  this  ore  is  due  partly  to  the  purity  of  the  ore,  and  partly  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  charcoal,  and  not  coal,  is  employed  in  smelting  it 

*  This  table  lias  been  compiled  frniii  the  analyses  given  in  "Percy  on  Iron  and  Steel  " 


Iron. 


Max. 
43-30 
49-17 
G3-04 
69-10 
49-78 

57 


Min. 
20-95 
17-34 
11-98 
47-47 
13-98 

01 


Oxido  of 
ManRanese. 


Max. 
3-30 
1-30 

1-eu 

113 
12-G4 


Min. 

0-  4G 
0 

truce 
ti-ace 

1-  93 

0-14 


Pliosplioric 
Acid. 


Max. 

Min. 

1-42 

0-07 

5-05 

0 

3-17 

0 

trace 

trace 

0-22 

0 

0-10 


Bisulphide 
of  Iron. 
(Pyrites.) 


Max. 
1-21 
1-80 
0-30 
0-OG 
0-11 

0-07 


Min. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


No.  of 
Samples 
Analysed. 


77 

12 

23 
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Magnetic  iron  ore  (Fe30,),  of  wliich  the  loadstone  is  a  variety,  has  a 
more  granular  structure,  and  a  dark  iron-grey  colour.  It  forms  moun- 
tainous masses  in  Sweden,  and  is  also  found  in  Russia  and  North 
America.  It  is  generally  smelted  with  charcoal,  and  yields  an  excellent 
iron.  Iron  sand,  a  peculiar  heavy  black  sand  of  metallic  lustre,  con- 
sists in  great  measure  of  the  magnetic  ore,  but  contains  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  titanic  acid.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  India,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Zealand ;  but  its  fine  state  of  division  prevents  it  from  being 
largely  available  as  a  source  of  iron. 

SjMthic  iron  ore  (FeO.CO,)  is  found  in  abundance  in  Saxony,  and 
often  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  manganese,  which 
influences  the  character  of  the  metal  extracted  from  it. 

The  oolitic  iron  ore,  occurring  in  the  Northampton  oolite,  contains  both 
hydrated  sesquioxide  and  carbonate  of  iron,  together  with  clay. 

Iron  pyrites  (FeS,)  is  remarkable  for  its  yellow  colour,  its  biilhant 
metallic  lustre,  and  c'rystalliue  structure,  being  generally  found  either  in 
distinct  cubical  or  dodecahedral  crystals,  or  in  rounded  nodules  of 
radiated  structure.  It  was  formerly  disregarded  as  a  source  of  iron,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  sulphur;  but  since  the  demand 
for  iron  has  so  largely  increased,  an  inferior  quaUty  of  the  metal  has  been 
extracted  from  the  residue  left  after  burning  the  pyrites  in  the  mamifac- 
ture  of  oil  of  vitriol  (page  204),  the  residue  being  first  well  roasted  in  a 
lime-kiln  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  sulphur. 

212.  Metallurgy  of  iron.—lvow  owes  the  high  position  which  it  occupies 
amontr  useful  metals  to  a  combination  of  valuable  qualities  not  met  with 
in  any  other  metal.  Although  possessing  nearly  twice  as  great  tenacity 
strength  as  the  strongest  of  the  other  metals  commonly  used  in  the  metallic 
state,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  lightest,  its  specific  gravity  being  only  V7,  and 
is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  bridges  and 
large  edifices,  as  well  as  for  ships  and  carriages.  It  is  the  least  yield- 
or  malleable  of  the  metals  in  common  use,  and  can  therefore  be  rehed 
upon  for  affording  a  rigid  support ;  and  yet  its  ductdity  is  such  that  it 
admits  of  being  rolled  into^the  thinnest  sheets  and  drawn  into  the  finest 
wu-e  the  strength  of  which  is  so  great  that  a  wire  of  inch  m 

diameter  is  able  to  sustain  705  pounds,  wMle  a  similar  wire  of  copper, 
which  stands  next  in  order  of  tenacity,  will  not  support  more  than  385 

^^°Befng,  with  the  exception  of  platinum,  the  least  fusible  of  useful  metals, 
iron  is  applicable  to  the  construction  of  fire-grates  and  furnaces.  Nor  are 
its  qualifications  all  dependent  upon  its  physical  properties,  for  it  not  only 
enters  into  a  great  number  of  compounds  which  are  of  the  utmost  use  lu 
the  arts  but  its  chemical  relations  to  one  of  the  non-metallic  elements, 
carbon,  are  such,  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  this  element, 
converts  it  into  steel,  far  surpassing  iron  m  the  valuable  properties  of  hard- 
ness and  elasticity;  whilst  a  larger  quantity  of  carbon  gives  rise  to  ca^t- 
iron,  the  greater  fusibility  of  which  permits  it  to  be  moulded  into  vessels 
and  shapes  which  could  not  be  produced  by  forging. 

213.  English  process  of  smelting  clay  iron-stone.— The  first  step 
towards  the  extraction  of  the  metal  consists  in  calcining  (or  roasting)  the 
ore,  in  order  to  expel  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  which  it  contains,  io 
effect  thisihe  ore  is  built  up,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  small 
coal,  into  long  pyramidal  heaps,  resting  upon  a  foundation  of  large  lumps 
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of  coal ;  blackband  often  contains  so  much  bituminous  matter  that  any 
further  addition  is  unnecessary.  These  heaps  are  kindled  in  several  places, 
and  allowed  to  burn  slowly  until  all  the  fuel  is  consumed.  This  calcina- 
tion has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  ore  more  porous,  and  better  fitted  for 
the  smelting  process.  If  the  ore  contained  much  sulphur,  a  part  of  it 
would  be  expelled  by  the  roasting  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Sometimes  the  calcination  is  effected  in  kilns  resembling  lime-kilns, 
and  it  is  often  altogether  omitted  as  a  separate  process,  the  expulsion  of 
the  water  and  carbonic  acid  being  then  effected  in  the  smelting-furnaco 
itself  as  the  ore  descends. 

_  The  calcined  ore  is  smelted  in  a  huge  hlast-furnace  (fig.  246)  about  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  high,  built  of  massive  masonry,  and  lined  internally  with  fire- 


Fig.  216.— Blast  fumacu  for  smelting  iron  ores, 
brick.  Since  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  high  tein- 
l)erature  with  the  natural  draught  of  this  furnace,  air  is  forced'^into  it 
at  the  bottom,  under  a  pressure  of  three  or  four  pounds  upon  the  incl> 
tlirough  three  tuyere  pipes,  the  nozzles  of  which  pass  through  apertures  m 
three  sides  of  the  furnace. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  reduce  to  the  metallic  state  the  oxide  of  iron 
contained  in  the  calcined  ore,  by  simply  throwing  it  into  this  furnace 
together  with  a  proper  quantity  of  coal,  coke,  or  charcoal ;  but  the  metallic 
iron  fuses  with  so  great  difliculty,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sei)arate  it  from 
1  he  clay  unless  this  latter  is  brought  into  a  liquid  state ;  and  even  then,  the 
fusion  of  the  ii'on,  which  is  necessary  for  complete  separation,  is  only 
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effected  after  it  lias  formed  a  more  easily  fusible  compound  witli  a  small 
proportion  of  carbon  derived  from  the  fuel. 

Now,  clay  is  even  more  difficult  to  fuse  than  iron,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add,  in  the  smelting  of  the  ore,  some  substance  capable  of  forming 
with  the  clay  a  combination  which  is  fusible  at  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace.  If  clay  (silicate  of  alumina)  be  mixed  with  limestone  (carbonate 
of  lime),  and  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled 
from  the  limestone,  and  the  lime  unites  with  the  clay,  forming  a  double 
silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  which  becomes  perfectly  liquid,  and  when 
cool,  solidifies  to  a  glass  or  slug.  The  limestone  is  here  said  to  act  as  a 
iiux,  because  it  induces  the  clay  to  flow  in  the  liquid  state.  In  order, 
'therefore,  that  the  clay  may  be  readily  separated  from  the  metallic  iron, 
the  calcined  ore  is  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  limestone  before 
being  introduced  into  the  furnace. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  first  lighting  the  blast-furnace  lest  the  new 
masonry  should  be  cracked  by  too  sudden  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  when 
once  lighted,  the  furnace  is  kept  in  constant  work  for  years  until  in  want  of 
repair.    When  the  tire  has  been  lighted,  the  furnace  is-filled  up  with  coke, 
and  as  soon  as  this  has  burnt  down  to  some  distance  below  the  chimney,  a 
layer  of  the  mixture  of  calcined  ore  with  the  requisite  proportion  of  lime- 
stone is  thrown  upon  it ;  over  this  there  is  placed  another  layer  of  coke, 
then  a  second  layer  of  the  mixture  of  ore  and  flux,  and  so  on,  m  alternate 
layers,  until  the  furnace  has  been  filled  up ;  when  the  layers  sink  down, 
fresh  quantities  of  fuel,  ore,  and  flux  are  added,  so  that  the  furnace  is  kept 
constantly  full.    As  the  air  passes  from  the  tuyere  pipes  into  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace,  it  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  carbon  of  the  fuel,  which 
it  converts  into  carbonic  acid  (CO.3) ;  the  latter,  passing  over  the  red-hot 
fuel  as  it  ascends  in  the  furnace,  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  (OU)  by 
combining  with  an  additional  quantity  of  carbon.    It  is  tHs  carbonic 
oxide  which  reduces  the  calcined  ore  to  the  metallic  state,  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  it,  at  a  red  heat,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  for 
carbonic  oxide  removes  the  oxygen,  at  a  high  temperature,  from  the  oxides 
of  iron,  and  becomes  carbonic  acid,  the  iron  bem^  left  m  the  metallic 
state     But  the  iron  so  reduced  remains  disseminated  through  the  mass 
of  ore  until  it  has  passed  down  to  a  part  of  the  furnftce  which  is  more 
stroncdy  heated,  where  the  iron  enters  into  combination  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  carbon  to  form  cast-kon,  which  fuses  and  iSins  down  into  the 
crucible  or  cavity  for  its  reception  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.    At  the 
same  time,  the  clay  contained  in  the  ore  is  acted  upon  by  the  lime  of  the 
flux,  producing  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  which  also  falls 
in  the  liquid  state  into  the  crucible,  where  it  forms  a  layer  of  "slag 
above  the  heavier  metal.    This  slag,  which  has  five  or  six  times  the  bulk 
of  the  iron,  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  crucible,  and  to  run  over 
its  edge  down  the  incline  upon  which  the  blast-furnace  is  built;  but 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cast-iron  has  collected  at  the  bottom  ot 
the  crucible,  it  is  run  out  through  a  hole  provided  for  the  purpose  either 
into  channels  made  in  a  bed  of  sand,  or  into  iron  moulds,  whore  it  is  cast 
into  rough  semi-cylindrical  masses  called  pigs,  whence  cast-iron  is  also 
spoken  of  as  pig-iron.    The  temperature  of  the  furnace  is,  ot  jcmree 
highest  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tuyeres  ;  tl^e/^^uch^n  of 
the  iron  to  the  metaUic  state  appears  to  commence  at  about  two-tliirds  ot 
the  way  down  the  furnace,  the  volatile  matters  of  the  ore,  fuel,  and  flux 
being  driven  off  before  this  point  is  reached. 
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Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  scale  upon  which  the  smelt, 
mg  of  u-ou  ores  is  c.irried  out,  whoa  it  is  stated  that  each  furnace  con- 
sumes, m  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  about  50  tons  of  coal,  30  tons 
of  ore,  6  tons  ot  limestone,  and  100  tons  of  air.  The  cast-iron  is  run  off 
ti'om  the  crucible  once  or  twice  in  twelve  hours,  in  quantities  of  five 
or  SIX  tons  at  a  tune.  The  average  yield  of  calcined  clay  iron-stone  is  35 
per  cent,  of  iron. 

The  gases  escaping  from  the  chimney  of  the  blast-furnace  are  highly 
inflammable,  for  they  contain,  beside  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  blown  into  the 
turn  Lice,  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  and  some  hydrogen, 
together  with  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  oxide 
upon  the  ore.  Since  the  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  confer  considerable 
heating  power  upon  these  gases,  they  are  employed  in  some  iron-works 
for  heating  steam-boilers,  or  for  calcining  the  ore,  or  for  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blast. 

The  composition  of  the  gas  issuing  from  a  hot-blast  furnace  (fed  with  uncoked 
coal)  may  he  judged  of  from  the  following  table  ; 


Gas  from  Blast-Fl 
Nitrogen,  . 
Carbonic  oxide,  . 
Hydrogen,  . 
Carbonic  acid,  . 
Marsh  gas, 
Olefiant  gas. 


mace. 

55 'So  vols. 

25-97  „ 

6-  73  „ 

7-  77  „ 
3-75  „ 
0-43  .. 


100-00 


The  carbonic  oxide  of  course,  renders  these  gases  highly  poisonous,  and  fatal  acci- 
dents occasionally  liappen  from  this  cause.  s  j-  ,        xauti  duui 

fn™°"?^  the  bulk  of  the  nitrogen  present  in  the  air  escapes  unchanged  from  the 

iZll/.f  ''r* '"^P/^^T^'  f  P"-*^°°  °f  it  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the 
cyamde  of  potassium  (KCN),  which.is  produced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fui-nace  the 
potassium  being  furnished  by  the  ashes  of  the  fuel.  luinace,  me 

The  hot  blast —On  considering  the  enormous  quantity  of  air  which 
passes  through  the  blast  ftirnace,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  occasions  the  loss 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  heat.  In  order  to  economise  the  fuel,  hot- 
^^^^t  furnaces  are  fed  with  air  of  which  the  temperature  is  raised  to  about 
pnLfi.'  r^{Pf/"'e  *^™^^gh  heated  iron  pipes  before  allowing  it  to 
pSmits  tb/n.  r'"-i  Tli^  Wgher  temperature  which  is  thus  attained 
fn  a  coll  bW  f  ^^^'^  ^'""^^       have  given  enough  heat 

L  this  ttTl'r^^  1"'°*^*^^  ^'^y  b«  «^^lted  with 

^/.W  ,vl  ^     T  e^^Ployed.    It  appears,  however,  that  the 

cold  Et  fTi^n  Z^""^^'^^  from  the  same  ore  in  a 

Kri^mLS^^  ^'  7i         IS  generally  explained  by  referring  to  the 

thaT  hTr«t^^^^^^^  ''^*r'<^  ^'^^^  ch-cumstance, 

Sni  t  rnlt  ^'^"^  exposed  to  a  much  higher  temperature  in  the  hot^ 
blast  furnace  is  more  liable  to  receive  and  retain  a  larger  amount  of  foreign 
substances  ;  and  (most  important  of  aU)  to  the  custom  of  extracting  ii-tn 
m  a  hot-blast  urnace  from  slags  obtained  in  the  subsequent  processes  of 
the  iron-manufacture,  winch  could  not  be  smelted  in  a  cold-blast  furnace 
ihese  slags  always  contain  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  therefore  yieldan  in- 
lenor  quality  of  iron.  Hence  the  distinction  commonly  drawn  between  mine 
?ro7j  extracted  from  the  ore  without  admixture  of  slags,  and  cinder  iron  (or 
kentledije)  m  the  preparation  of  which  slag  or  cinder  has  been  employed 
rloil  "^^^f""!  ^!''  is  essentially  a  glass  composed  of  a 

double  silicate  of  alumina  and  hmo,  the  composition  of  which  varies  much 
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according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  earthy  matters  in  the  ore,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  flux.  Its  colour  is  generaUy  opaque  white,  streaked  with 
blue,  green,  or  brown. 

The  nature  of  the  flux  employed  must,  of  course,  be  modihed  according 
to  the  composition  of  the  earthy  substances  (or  gangue)  present  in  the  ore. 
Where  this  consists  of  clay  (sihcate  of  alumina)  the  addition  ot  lime 
(which  is  sometimes  added  in  the  form  of  limestone  and  sometimes^  as 
quick-Ume)  will  provide  for  the  formation  of  the  double  silicate  of  alumina 
and  lime    But  if  the  iron-ore  happened  abeady  to  contam  limestone,  an 
addition  of  clay  would  be  necessary,  or  if  quartz  were  present,  consisting 
of  silica  only,  both  lime  and  alumina  (in  the  form  of  clay)  will  be  neces- 
sary as  a  flux.    It  is  sometimes  found  economical  to  employ  a  mixture  ol 
ores  containing  different  kinds  of  gangue,  so  that  one  may  serve  as  a  flux 
to  the  other.    If  a  proper  proportion  of  lime  were  not  added,  a  portion  ot 
the  oxide  of  iron  would  combine  with  the  siHca  and  be  carried  off  in  the 
slag,  but  if  too  large  a  quantity  of  Ume  be  employed,  it  will  Jmmish  the 
fusibility  of  the  slag,  and  prevent  the  complete  sepa,ration  of  the  iron  from 
the  earthy  matter.    The  most  easily  fusible  slag  ^^^^^^^        Vc?'n  W 
the  action  of  lime  upon  clay  has  the  composition  GCaO.  AIA.  9  biU,,  but 
in  English  furnaces,  where  coal  and  coke  are  employed,  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  to  convert  the  sulphur  of  the 
fuel  into  sulphide  of  calcium,  so  that  the  slag  commonly  has  a  composi- 
tion more  nearly  represented  by  the  formula,  12Ca0.2Al,03.9SiO„  which 
would  express  a  compound  of  6  molecules  of  normal  silicate  of  hme  mth 
1  molecule  of  normal  silicate  of  alumina,  6(2CaO.SiO,),  2 Al^Og.  3biU, , 
silicic  acid  being  considered  a  tetrabasic  acid.  ,    ,  ■, 

Since  iron,  manganese,  and  magnesium  are  commonly  found  occupying 
the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  calcium,  a  more  general  formula  for  the  slag 
from  English  blast  furnaces  would  be — 

6(2[CaFeMnMg]O.SiO,),  2Al,033SiO, . 
A  fair  impression  of  the  ordinary  composition  of  the  slag  from  blast 
furnaces  is  conveyed  by  the  following  table  : — 


Slag  from  B 

Silica,  . 
Alumina, 
Lime, 
Magnesia, 

Oxide  of  iron  (FeO), 
Oxide  of  manganese  (MnO) 
Potash, 

Sulphide  of  calcium, 
Phosphoric  acid, 


\ast  Furnace. 


43-07 
14-85 
28-92 
5-87 
2-35 
1-37 
VU 
1-90 
trace 

100-35 


These  slags  are  sometimes  run  from  the  blast  furnace  into  iron  moulds 
in  which  they  are  cast  into  blocks  for  rough  building  purposes.  Iho 
"re  Ince  of  a 'considerable  proportion  of  potash  has  led   o  expe^^^^^^^^^ 
Spon  their  employment  as  a  manure,  for  which  f^^^^  ^J^y^^t  fo^ 
blown  out,  when  liquid,  into  a  finely-divided  frothy  condition  lit  lor 

grinding  and  applying  to  the  soil.  2  to  5  uer 

^214.  Cast-iron  is,  essentially,  composed  of  iron  with  from  2  to 
cent,  of  carbon,  but  always  contains  other  f^^!^«t^.f  ^^^'^.''"^If  ^^^^^^  eT 
the  ore  or  from  the  fuel  employed  in  smeltmg  'l^l^^i 
sideration  the  energetic  deoxidising  action  in  the  blast  iurnacc,  it  is  noi 
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surprising  that  portions  of  the  various  oxygen  compounds  exposed  to  it 
shou  d  part  with  their  oxygen,  and  that  the  elements  thus  liberated 
should  find  theu- way  into  the  cast-iron.    In  this  way  the  silicic  acid  is 
reduced,  and  its  sihcon  is  found  in  cast-ii-on  in  quantity  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  3  or  4  per  cent.    Heematite  pig  is  usually  rich  in  silicon,  from  the 
presence  of  sihca  m  an  easily  reducible  condition  in  the  ore  Sulphur 
and  phosphorus  are  also  generally  present  in  cast-iron,  but  in  very  much 
smaller  quantity;  their  presence  diminishes  its  tenacity,  and  the  smelter 
endeavours  to  exclude  them  as  far  as  possible,  though  a  smaU  quantity  of 
phosphorus  appears  to  be  rather  advantageous  for  some  castings,  since  it 
augments  the  fusibility  and  fluidity  of  the  cast-iron.    The  sulphur  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  coal  or  coke  employed  in  smelting,  and  for  this 
reason  charcoal  would  be  preferable  to  any  other  fuel  if  it  could  be 
obtained  at  a  sufficiently  cheap  rate.    The  iron-works  of  America  and 
tbose  oi  the  Eiiropean  continent  enjoy  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect  over 
those  of  England.    The  phosphorus  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  phos- 
phoric acid  existing  in  the  ore  or  in  the  flux.    Manganese,  amounting  to 
1  or  2  per  cent,  is  often  met  with  in  cast-iron,  having  been  reduced  from 
tile  oxide  of  manganese,  which  is  generally  found  in  iron  ores.  Other 
metals,  such  as  chromium,  cobalt,  &o.,  are  also  occasionally  present,  though 
in  so  small  quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance  in  practice 

The  followmg  table  exHbits  the  largest  and  smallest  proportion  of  the 
various  elements  determined  in  the  analysis  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
specimens  of  cast-iron: — 

Composition  of  Cast-iron.'^ 

ri„  1  Maximum.  Minimum. 

^'^l  1-04  percent. 


SOicon, 
Sulphur,  . 
Phosphorus. 
Manganese, 
Iron, 


1-06  0-00 
1  '87  trace 
6-08  trace 


In  order  to  understand  the  difference  observed  in  the  several  varieties 
of  cast-iron,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  peculiar  relations  betwien  iron 
and  carbon.    Iron  fused  in  contact  with  carbon  is  capable  of  cTmbinW 
with  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  that  element,  to  form  a  white  brilCt  and 
bit^^  compound  which  maybe  represented  pretty  nearly  as  cl^os^d 
ot  J^e^b.    Under  certain  circumstances,  as  this  compound  of  iron  and 
carbon  cools  a  portion  of  the  carbon  separates  from  the  i^on  and  rema^ 
dissemmated  throughout  the  mass  in  the  form  of  minutrcrV  taUine  na? 
tides  very  much  resembling  natural  graphite.    If  a  bro  L  Sece  of  iZ 
containing  these  scales  be  examined,  the  fracture  wiU  be  found  to  exl  S 
a  more  or  le^s  dark  grey  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  t™ncorW 
carbon,  and  for  this  reason  a  cast-iron  in  which  a  portion  of  tr  eason 
has  thus  separated  is  commonly  spoken  of  as-  grey  iron  whilst  tSt  i 
which  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has  remained  in  combinaMor  w^^h^^^^^ 
metal  exhibits  a  white  fracture  and  is  termed  white  iron  or  bright  iZi 
Intermediate  between  these  is  the  variety  known  as  mottled  iron  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  mixture  of  the  grey  and  white  varieties  ' 

The  difi-erent  condition  of  the  carbon  in  the  two  varieties  of  cast-iron  i, 
rendered  apparent  when  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphurTc  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  for  any  carbon  which  exists  in  the  uncombined  state 
*  Compiled  from  "  Percy  on  Iron  and  Steel." 
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will  then  be  left,  whilst  that  which  had  been  in  combination  with  the 
iron  passes  off  in  the  form  of  pecuhar  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
wWch  impart  the  disagreeable  odour  perceived  in  the  gas  evolved  wlien 
the  metal  is  dissolved  in  an  acid.  j-^ 

The  properties  of  these  two  varieties  of  cast-iron  are  widely  dittereni, 
crrev  iron  being  so  soft  that  it  may  be  turned  in  a  lathe,  whilst  the  white 
fron  is  extremely  hard,  and  of  higher  specific  gravity.  Again  althougli 
white  iron  fuses  at  a  lower  temperature  than  grey  iron,  the  latter  is  lai 
more  liquid  when  fused,  and  is  therefore  much  better  fitted  for  casting 

Although  the  presence  of  uncombined  carbon  is  the  chief  point  wHicn 
distinguishes  grey  from  white  iron,  other  differences  are  commonly  observed 
in  the°composition  of  the  two  varieties.  The  white  iron  usually  contains 
less  silicon  than  grey  iron,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphur.  White 
iron  also  usually  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of  manganese. 

The  difference  in  the  composition  of  these  thi-ee  varieties  of  cast-iron  ls 
shown  in  the  following  table  :— 


Giey. 

Mottled. 

White.  1 


Iron,    .       .       •  • 

Combhied  carbon, 

Graphite, 

Silicon, 

Sulphur, 

Phosphorus, . 

Manganese,  . 

90-24 

1-  02 

2-  64 

3-  06 
1-14 
0-93 
0-83 

89-31 
1-79 

1-  11 

2-  ir 

1-48 
1-17 
1-60 

89-86 
2-46 

0-  87 

1-  12 

2-  52 
0-91 
2-72 

99-86 

98-63 

100-46 

As  might  be  expected,  it  is  not  easy  to  teU  where  a  cast-iron  ceases  to 
be  grey  and  begins  to  be  mottled,  or  where  the  mottled  iron  ends  and 
white  iron  begins.  There  are,  in  fact,  eight  varieties  of  casUron  m  com- 
merce, distinguished  by  the  numbers  one  to  eight,  of  which  No.  l  is  dark 
grey,  and  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  graphite,  which  dimmishes  m 
the  succeeding  numbers  up  to  m.  8,  which  is  the  whitest  Kon,  the  inter- 
mediate numbers  being  more  or  less  mottled.       _  ,  j 

The  particular  variety  of  cast-iron  produced  is  to  some  extent  under 
the  control  of  the  smelter  ;  a  fui-nace  in  good  order  appearmg  usually  to 
vield  grey  iron,  whilst  a  defective  furnace,  or  one  supplied  with  too  smal 
a  proportion  of  fuel,  will  commonly  give  a  white  iron  But  the  metal 
sometimes  varies  considerably  at  different  levels  m  the  criicMe  of  the 
furnace,  so  that  pigs  of  different  degrees  of  greyness  are  obtamed  at  the 

Mottfed°cast-iron  surpasses  both  the  other  varieties  in  tenacity,  and  is 
therefore  preferred  where  this  quality  is  particularly  desu-able. 

The  dark  grey  iron  used  for  casting,  known  f /'^'"'^'-^-'r^^^^^^^ 
at  a  higher  temperature,  by  supplying  the  blast  l^^f  ^^^^^h  a  la^^^^^^^^ 
portion  of  fuel  than  is  employed  in  making  the  lighter o»  destmed 
for  conversion  into  wrought-iron.    The  ^-^^ra  consumption  of^^^^^^^^^^^ 
course,  renders  the  foundry-iron  more  e^P^nsive.    When  a  lurnace j 
worked  with  a  low  charge  of  fuel  to  produce  a  white  iron,  a  ''^JS^^^J'^^ 
tity  of  iron  is  lost  in  the  slag,  sometimes  .^"^o^"^*"?^  to  «  pei^  c^^^^^^^ 
the  metal,  whilst  the  average  loss  in  producing  grey  u-on  does  not  exceed 
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2  percent.  Ores  containing  a  large  proportion  of  m  mganese  are  generally 
found  to  yield  a  white  iron. 

When  grey  iron  is  melted,  the  particles  of  graphite  to  which  its  grey 
colour  is  due  are  dissolved  by  the  liquid  iron,  and  if  it  be  poured  into 
a  cold  iron  mould  so  as  to  solidify  it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  external 
portion  of  _  the  casting  will  present  much  of  the  hardness  and  appear- 
ance of  white  iron,  the  sudden  cooling  having  prevented  the  separation 
of  the  graphite.  This  affords  the  explanation  of  the  process  of  chill- 
casting,  which  shot,  &c.,  made  of  the  soft  fusible  grey  iron,  are  made 
to  acquire  externally  a  hardness  approaching  that  of  steel.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  produce  compound  castings,  that  portion  of  the  mould 
where  chilling  and  consequent  hardness  is  required  being  made  of  thick 
cast-iron,  and  the  other  part,  which  is  to  give  a  tougher  and  softer  casting, 
of  sand. 

_  When  white  pig-iron  is  melted  at  an  extremely  high  temperature  (in  a 
Siemens'  furnace)  and  slowly  cooled,  it  becomes  grey. 

The  specific  gravity  of  cast-iron  varies  between  6-92  (grey)  and  7-53 
(white),  and  its  fusing  point  is  somewhat  below  -3000°  F. 


Conversion  op  Cast-Iron  into  Bar  or  Wrought-Iron, 

215.  In  order  to  convert  cast-iron  into  bar-iron,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
it  as  far  as  possible  to  the  condition  of  pure  ii'on,  by  removing  the  carbon, 
silicon,  and  other  substances  associated  with  it.  This  purification  is 
efifected  upon  the  principle,  that  when  cast-iron  is  strongly  heated  in  con- 
tact with  oxide  of  iron,  its  carbon  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide 
whilst  the  silicon,  also  combining  with  the  oxygen  from  a  part  of  the 
oxide  of  iron,  is  converted  into  silicic  acid,  which  unites  with  another 
portion  of  the  oxide  to  form  a  fusible  slag  easily  separated  from  the  metal. 
_  The  most  important  of  the  processes  employed  for  the  conver- 
sion of  pig-iron  into  bar-iron,  is  that  known  as  the  puddling  process, 
but  this  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  process  of  refijning,  which  will 
therefore  be  first  described. 

Refining  cast-iron. — This  process  consists  essentially  in  exposinc^  the 
metal,  in  a  fused  state,  * 
to  the  action  of  a  blast 
of  air.  The  refinery 
(6gs.  247,  248) "  is  a 
rectangular  trough  with 
double  walls  of  cast-iron, 
between  which  cold 
water  is  kept  circulating 
to  prevent  their  fusion. 
This  trough  is  about  31 
feet  long  by  2^  wide, 
and  usually  lined  with 
lire-clay;  on  each  side 
of  it  are  arranged  three 
tuytre  pipes  for  the  sup- 
ply of  air,  inclined  at  an 

angle  of  25°  to  30°  to  rf:„  n,,    „„„  „  . 

the  bottom  of  the  fur-  ^'^^  ^'^^-^^'^^^^     ^'^^^-^S  P.g-n-on. 

nace, which  is  fed  with  coke,  unless  the  very  best  iron  is  required,  as  for 
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the  manufacture  of  tin-plate,  when  charcoal  is  generally  used  in  the 
refinery. 

This  furnace  having  been  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  fuel,  nve  or  six 
pigs  of  iron  (from  20  to  30  cwt.)  are  arranged  symmetrically  upon  it,  and 
covered  with  coke,  a  blast  of  air  being  forced  in  tlu'ough  the  tuyeres, 
under  a  pressure  of  about  3  lbs.  upon  the  inch.    In  about  a  quarter  of 

an  hour  the  metal  begins 
to  fuse  gradually,  and  to 
trickle  down  through  the 
fuel  to  the  bottom  ol 
the  refinery,  a  portion  of 
the  iron  being  converted 
into  oxide  in  its  descent, 
by  the  air  issuing  from 
the  tuy6re  pipes.  When 
the  whole  of  the  metal 
has  been  fused,  the  air 
is  still  allowed  to  play 
for  some  time  upon  its 
surface,  when  the  fused 
metal  appears  to  boil  in 
consequence  of  the  es- 
cape of  bubbles  of  car- 
bonic oxide. 

After  about  two  hours  the  tap  hole  is  opened,  and  the  molten  metal 
run  out  into  a  flat  cast-iron  mould  kept  cold  by  water,  m  order  to  chill 
the  metal  and  render  it  brittle.  The  plate  of  refined  iron  thus  obtained 
is  usually  about  2  inches  thick.  The  slag  (or  finery  cinder)  is  generaUy 
received  in  a  separate  mould  ;  its  composition  may  be  generaUy  expressed 
by  the  formula  2FeO.Si02,  the  silicic  acid  having  been  derived  from  the 
silicon  contained  in  the  cast-iron.  e 

The  change  effected  in  the  composition  of  the  iron  by  the  process  ot 
refining  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  table  : — 


Fig.  248.— Hearth  for  refining  pig-iron. 


Refined  Iron. 


Iron, 

Carbon, 

Silicon, 

Sulphur, 

Phosphorus, 

Manganese, 

Slag,  . 


95-14 
3-07 
0-63 
0-16 
0-73 
trace 
0-44 

100-17 


The  carbon,  therefore,  is  not  nearly  so  much  diminished  as  the  sihcon, 
which  is  in  some  cases  reduced  to  -^th  of  its  former  proportion  by  the 
refining  process.  Half  of  the  sulphur  is  also  sometimes  removed,  being 
found  in  the  slag  as  sulphide  of  iron.  The  phosphorus  is  not  removed  to 
the  same  extent  in  the  refining  process,  though  some  of  it  is  converted 
into  phosphoric  acid,  wliich  may  be  found  in  the  finery  cinder.  _ 

The  further  purification  of  the  metal  could  not  be  effected  in  tlie 
refinery,  since  the  fusibility  of  the  iron  is  so  greatly  dimimsliea  as  it 
approaches  to  a  pure  state,  that  it  could  not  be  retained  in  a  fluid  condi- 
tion at  the  temperature  attainable  in  this  furnace,  and  a  more  spacious 
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hearth  is  required  upon  which  the  pasty  metal  may  be  kneaded  into  close 
contact  with  the  oxide  of  iron  which  is  to  complete  the  oxidation  and 
separation  of  the  carbon.  For  this  reason  the  metal  is  transferred  to  the 
puddling  fui'nace. 

The  puddling  process  is  carried  out  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  (figs.  249, 
250)  connected  with  a  tall  chimney  provided  with  a  damper,  so  as  to  admit 
of  a  very  perfect  regulation  of  the  draught.    A  bridge  of  fire-brick  between 


Pig.  249. — Puddling  furnace. 

the  grate  and  the  hearth  prevents  the  contact  of  the  coal  with  the  iron  to 
be  puddled.  The  hearth  is  composed  either  of  fire-brick  or  of  cast-iron 
plates,  covered  with  a  layer  of  very  infusible  slag,  and  cooled  by  a  free 
circulation  of  air  beneath  them.  This  hearth  is  about  6  feet  in  length,  by 
4  feet  in  the  widest  part  near  the  gi-ate,  and  2  feet  at  the  opposite  end  ; 
it  is  slightly  inclined  towards  the  end  farthest  from  the  grate,  and  finishes 
in  a  very  considerable  slope,  at  the  lowest  point  of  which  is  the  floss-Jiole 
for  the  removal  of  the  slag.  Since  the  metal  is  to  attain  i^a  very  high 
temperature  in  this  furnace  (estimated  at  3000°  F.),  it  is  usually  covered 


Fig.  250. — Puddling  furnace. 


with  an  iron  casing,  so  as  to  prevent  any  entrance  of  cold  air  through 
chinks  in  the  brick-work. 

About  5  cwt.  of  the  fine  metal  is  broken  up  and  heaped  upon  the 
hearth  of  this  furnace,  together  with  about  1  cwt.  of  iron  scales  (black 
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oxide  of  iron,  re^OJ,  and  of  hammer-slag  (basic  silicate  of  iron,  oUained 
in  subsequent  operations),  wbicli  are  added  in  order  to  assist  in  oxidising 
the  impurities.    When  the  metal  has  fused,  the  mass  is  well  stirred  or 
puddled,  so  that  the  oxide  of  iron  may  be  brought  into  contact  with 
every  part  of  the  metal,  to  effect  the  oxidation  of  the  impurities.  The 
metal  now  appears  to  boil,  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  carbonic  oxide, 
and  in  about  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the  puddling,  so  much 
of  the  carbon  has  been  removed  that  the  fusibility  of  the  metal  is  con- 
siderably diminished,  and  instead  of  retaining  a  fused  condition  at  the 
temperature  prevailing  in  the  furnace,  it  assumes  a  granular,  sandy,  or  dry 
state,  spongy  masses  of  pure  iron  separating  or  comiirg  to  nature  in  the 
fused  mass.    The  puddling  of  the  iron  is  continued  until  the  whole  has 
assumed  this  granular  appearance,  when  the  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide 
ceases  almost  entirely,  showing  that  the  removal  of  the  carbon  is  nearly 
completed.    The  damper  is  now  gradually  raised,  so  as  to  increase  the 
temperature  and  soften  the  particles  of  iron,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
collected  into  a  mass ;  and  the  more  easily  to  effect  this,  a  part  of  the 
slacr  is  run  off  through  the  floss-hole.    The  workman  then  collects  some 
of  the  iron  upon  the  end  of  the  paddle,  and  rolls  it  about  on  the  hearth 
until  he  has  collected  a  sort  of  rough  ball  of  iron,  weighing  about  half-a- 
hundred  weight.    When  all  the  iron  has  been  collected  into  balls  m  this 
way,  they  are  placed  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace,  and  pressed  occa- 
sionally with  the  paddle,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  a  portion  of  the  slag  with 
which  their  interstices  are  filled.    The  doors  are  then  closed  to  raise  the 
interior  of  the  furnace  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and  after  a  short  time, 
when  the  balls  are  sufficiently  heated,  they  are  removed  from  the  furnace, 
and  placed  under  a  steam  hammer,  which  squeezes  out  the  liquid  slag, 
and  forces  the  softened  particles  of  iron  to  cohere  into  a  continuous  oblong 
mass,  or  hlooin,  which  is  then  passed  between  rollers,  by  which  it  is  ex- 
tended into  bars.    These  bars,  however  {Rough  or  Puddled,  ovNo.l  Bar) 
are  always  hard  and  brittle,  and  are  only  fit  for  such  constructions  as  rail- 
way bars,  where  hardness  is  required  rather  than  great  tenacity.    In  order 
to  improve  this  latter  quality,  the  rough  bars  are  cut  up  into  short  lengths, 
which  are  made  into  bundles,  and  after  being  raised  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  the  mill  f  urnace,  are  passed  through  rollers,  which  weld  the 
several  bars  into  one  compound  bar,  to  be  subsequently  passed  through 
other  rollers  until  it  has  acquired  the  desired  dimensions.    By  thus  fagot- 
ing or  pili7ig  the  bars,  their  texture  is  rendered  far  more  uniform,  and 
they  are  made  to  assume  a  fibrous  structure,  which  greatly  increases 
their  strength  {Merchant  Bar,  or  No.  2  Bar).    To  obtain  the  best,  or  No. 
3  Bar,  or  wire-iron,  these  bars  are  doubled  upon  themselves,  raised  to  a 
weldinc^  heat,  and  again  passed  between  rollers.    These  repeated  rolUngs 
have  the  effect  of  thoroughly  squeezing  out  the  slag  which  is  mechamcally 
entangled  among  the  particles  of  iron  in  the  rough  bars,  and  would  pro- 
duce flaws  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  metal.    A  slight  improvement 
appears  also  to  be  effected  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  iron  during 
the  roUing,  some  of  the  carbon,  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  sulpliur,  still 
retained  by  the  puddled  ii-on,  becoming  oxidised,  and  passing  away  as 
carbonic  oxide  and  slag.  .  .       r  -  i 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  change  in  chemical  composition  wnicn 
takes  place  in  pig-iron  when  puddled  (without  previous  refining)  and 
rolled  into  wire-iron  : — 


TAP-CINDER  FROM  PUDDLING  FURNACE. 
Effect  of  Puddling  and  -Forging  on  Cast-iron. 
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In  100  parts. 

Ciirbon. 

Silicon. 

Sulphur. 

Phosphoi-us. 

Grey  pig-ii'on, 
Puddled  bar, 
Wire-iron,  . 

2-275 
0-296 
0-111 

2-720 
0-120 
0-088 

0-301 
0-134 
0-094 

0-645 
0139 
0-117 

About  90  parts  of  bar-iron  are  obtained  from  100  of  refined  iron  by  tbe 
puddling  process,  the  diiference  representing  the  carbon  which  has  passed 
off  as  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iron, 
which  have  been  removed  in  the  slag  or  tap-cinder,  this  being  essentially 
a  silicate  of  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  varying  much  in  composi- 
tion according  to  the  character  of  the  iron  employed  for  puddUng,  and  the 
proportions  of  iron-scale  and  hammer-slag  introduced  into  the  furnace 
Of  course,  also,  the  material  ol  which  the  hearth  is  corn  posed  will  in- 
fluence the  composition  of  the  slag.  The  following  table  affords  an  illustra- 
tion of  its  composition  : — 


Tap-Cinder  from  Puddling  Furnace. 

Protoxide  of  iron  (FeO), 
Peroxide  of  iron  (FeaOg), 
Silicic  acid,  . 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Sulphide  of  iron,  . 
Lime, 

Oxide  of  mangane.se, 
Magnesia, 


57-67 
13-63 
8-32 
7-29 
7-07 
4-70 
0-78 
0-26 


99-62 


The  lime  in  the  above  cinder  was  probably  derived  from  the  hearth  of 
♦.  the  furnace,  -which  is  sometimes  lined  with  that  material  to  assist  in  re- 
moving the  sulphur. 

When  pig-iron  is  puddled  without  undergoing  the  refining  process,  it 
becomes  much  more  liquid  than  refined  iron,  and  the  process  is  some- 
times described  as  the  ■pig-boiling  process,  whilst  refined  iron  uuderr^oes 
dry  puddling. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  process  of  puddling  is  attended  with  some 
important  disadvantages ;  it  involves  a  great  expenditure  of  manual  labour, 
and  of  a  most  exhaustmg  land ;  the  very  high  temperature  to  which  the 
puddler  IS  exposed  renders  him  liable  to  lung  disease,  and  cataract  is  not 
uncommonly  caused  by  the  intense  light  from  the  glowing  iron;  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  puddling  furnace  is  very  considerable,  and  since  it  receives 
only  ten  or  eleven  charges  of  about  five  cwts.  each  iu  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  is  necessary  to  work  five  or  six  puddling  furnaces  at  once 
in  order  to  convert  into  bar-iron  the  whole  of  the  cast-iron  turned  out 
from  a  single  blast  furnace.  These  considerations  have  led  to  several 
attempts  to  improve  the  puddling  process  by  employing  revolving  fiu-naces 
and  other  mechanical  arrangements  to  supersede  the  Heavy  manual  labour 
and  even  to  dispense  with  it  altogether  by  forcing  the  air  into  the  molten 
iron.  The  most  generally  known  of  the  processes  devised  for  this  purpose 
is  that  of  Bessemer,  wliich  consists  in  running  the  melted  cast-iron  into  a 
huge  crucible,  and  forcing  air  up  through  it  under  considerable  pressure 
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Pig.  251. — Bessemer's  converting  vessel. 


thus  combining  the  purifying  influence  of  the  blast  of  air  in  the  refinery 
with  the  mechanical  agitation  effected  in  the  puddling  furnace.  Besse- 
mer's converting  vessel  (fig  251)  is  a 
large,  nearly  cylindrical  crucible  of 
wrought-iron,  lined    with  fire-clay, 
having  apertures  (A)  at  the  bottom, 
through  which  air  is  blown   at  a 
pressure  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
upon  the  inch.    This  vessel  is  some- 
times large  enough  to  receive  ten 
tons  of  cast-iron  for  a  charge.  The 
metal  haviug  been  melted  in  a  sepa- 
rate furnace,  is  run  into  the  convert- 
ing vessel,  the  blast  being  already 
turned  on  so  that  the  liquid  iron  may  not  run  into  the  air  tubes.    The  iron 
bums  vividly,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  produced  is  diffused  in  a  melted  state 
through  the  mass  of  metal  by  the  rapid  current  of  air.    This  oxide  of 
iron  acts  upon  the  silicon  and  carbon  in  the  cast-iron,  converting  the 
latter  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  burns  with  flame  at  the  mouth  of  the 
converter,  and  the  former  into  silicic  acid,  which  enters  into  the  slag,  and 
is  carried  up  as  a  froth  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  iron.    The  blast  of  air 
or  blow  is  continued  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  disappearance  ot 
the  flame  of  carbonic  oxide  indicates  the  completion  of  the  process ;  but  the 
remaining  purified  iron  is  not  pasty  as  in  the  puddling  furnace,  being 
retained  in  a  perfectly  liquid  condition  by  the  high  temperature  resulting 
from  the  combustion  of  part  of  the  iron,  so  that  the  metal  may  be  run  out 
into  moulds  by  tilting  the  converting  vessel,  which  is  usually  bung  upon 
trunnions.    In  this  way  about  85  parts  of  bar-iron  are  obtained  from  lUU 

of  pig-iron.  .  , 

Althou<Th  so  great  an  economy  of  time  and  labour  would  result  from  tHe 
application  of  Bessemer's  process,  it  has  not  superseded  the  puddHng  pro- 
cess, because  it  does  not  remove  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  fro™ J^ie 
pig-iron,  so  that  only  the  best  varieties  of  that  material,  extracted  from 
hajmatite  or  magnetic  ore,  yield  a  bar-iron  of  good  quality  when  purified 
in  this  way.  Moreover,  the  process  is  applicable  only  to  grey  iron  rich  in 
carbon  and  sihcon,  which  is  more  expensive  than  the  hght  forge  irons 
treated  in  the  puddling  furnace.  Its  appUcation  to  the  manufacture  of 
steel  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  effect  of  the  Bessemer  process  upon  a 
particular  specimen  of  pig-iron  is  shown  in  the  table — 


In  100  parts  of  Pig-iron. 

Before. 

After. 

Carbon,  .... 
Silicon,  .... 
Sulphur,        .       .       .  • 
Phosphorus,    .       .       .  • 

3-309 
0-595 

0-  485 

1-  012 

0-218 
none 

0-  402 

1-  102 

In  Dankes'  rotating  puddling  furnace,  the  pig-iron  is  .run  into  a 
cylindrical  chamber  lined  with  a  mixture  of  hematite  and  iime.  Air  is 
supplied  by  a  fan,  and  the  cylinder  is  revolved  so  as  to  bnng  metal 
thoroughly  into  contact  with  the  oxides  of  iron  which  form  part  of  the 
charge,  as  in  the  ordinary  puddling  process.    The  charge  of  about  600 
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lbs.  is  turned  out  in  a  single  ball,  which  is  further  treated  as  usual.  In 
Cramptori's  furnace  a  very  high  temperature  is  produced  by  a  blast  of  air 
containing  coal-dust  in  suspension. 

Composition  of  bar-iron. — Even  the  best  bar-iron  contains  from  0*1  to 
0-3  per  cenb.  of  carbon,  together  with  minute  proportions  of  silicon,  sul- 
phiu',  and  phosphorus.  Perfectly  ptire  iron  is  inferior  in  hardness  and 
tenacity  to  that  which  contains  a  small  proportion  of  carbon. 

Bar-iron  is  Liable  to  two  important  defects,  which  are  technically  known 
as  cold-shortness  and  red-shortness.  Cold-short  iron  is  brittle  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  appears  to  owe  this  to  the  presence  of  phosphorus,  of 
Avhich  element  0-5  per  cent,  is  sufBcient  materially  to  diminish  the  tenacity 
of  the  iron.  When  the  iron  is  liable  to  brittleness  at  a  red  heat,  it  is 
termed  red-short  iron,  and  a  very  little  sulphur  is  sufficient  to  affect  the 
quality  of  the  iron  in  tliis  respect. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  causes  of  the  varia- 
tion in  the  strength  of  wrought-iron,  and  this  is  not  surprising  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  number  of  circumstances  which  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  exert  some  influence  upon  it.  Not  only  the  proportions  of 
carbon,  siUcon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese  may  be  supposed  to 
affect  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  the  state  of  combination  in  which  these 
elements  exist  in  the  mass  is  not  unlikely  to  cause  a  difference.  It  also 
appears  certain  that  the  mechanical  structure,  dependent  upon  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles  composing  the  mass  of  metal,  has  at  least  as 
much  influence  upon  the  tenacity  of  the  iron  as  its  chemical  composition. 

The  best  bar-iron,  if  broken  slowly,  always  exhibits  a  fibrous  structure, 
the  particles  of  iron  being  arranged  in  parallel  lines.  This  appears  to  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  iron,  for  when  it  is  wanting,  and  the 
bar  is  composed  of  a  confused  mass  of  crystals,  it  is  weaker  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  crystals.  The  presence  of  phosphorus  is  said  to  favour 
the  formation  of  large  crystals,  and  hence  to  produce  cold-shortness.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  fibrous  is  sometimes  exchanged  for  the 
crystalline  texture  under  the  influence  of  frequent  vibrations,  as  in  the 
case  of  railway  axles,  girders  of  suspension-bridges,  &c. 

Considering  the  difficult  fusibility  of  bar-ii'ou,  it  is  fortunate  that  it 
possesses  the  property  of  being  ivelded,  that  is,  of  being  united  by  ham- 
mering when  softened  by  heat.  It  is  customary  flrst  to  sprinkle  the 
heated  bars  with  sand  or  clay  in  order  to  convert  the  superficial  oxide  of 
iron  into  a  liquid  silicate,  which  will  be  forced  out  from  between  them  by 
hammering  or  rolling,  leaving  the  clean  metallic  surfaces  to  adhere. 


Manufacture  gp  Steet.. 

216.  Steel  differs  from  bar-iron  in  possessing  the  property  of  becoming 
very  hard  and  brittle  when  heated  to  redness  and  then  suddenly  cooled 
by  being  plunged  into  water.  Perfectly  pure  iron,  obtained  by  the  elec- 
trotype process,  is  not  hardened  by  sudden  cooling;  but  all  bar-iron 
which  contains  carbon  does  exhibit  this  property  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  according  to  the  proportion  of  carbon  present.  It  does  not  become 
decidedly  steely,  however,  until  the  carbon  amounts  to  0'3  per  cent.  The> 
hardest  steel  contains  about  1  -2  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  when  the  propor- 
tion reaches  1'4  per  cent,  it  begins  to  assume  the  properties  of  white  cast- 
iron.    Bar-iron  may,  therefore,  bo  converted  into  steel  by  the  addition  of 
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about  one  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and,  conversely,  cast-iron  is  converted  into 
steel  when  the  quantity  of  carbon  contained  in  it  is  reduced  to  that  amount. 
There  are  thus  two  processes  by  which  steel  may  be  produced;  but  that 
which  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in  this  country  consists  in  combining 
bar-iron  with  the  requisite  amount  of  carbon  by  what  is  technically 
known  as  cementation,  the  bars  being  imbedded  iu  charcoal  and  exposed 
for  several  days  to  a  high  temperature. 

The  operation  is  effected  in  large  chests  of  fire-brick  or  stone,  about  10 
or  12  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep. 


''wiiiiiii'ra'llllllllllllSllJIf"!! 

Fig.  252.— Furnace  for  converting  bar-iron  into  steel. 

Two  of  these  chests  are  built  into  a  dome-shaped  furnace  {converting 
furnace,  fig.  252),  so  that  the  flame  may  circulate  round  them,  and  the 
■furnace  is  surrounded  with  a  conical  jacket  of  brick-work  m  order  to  allow 
a  steady  temperature  to  be  maintained  in  it  for  some  days,  ihe  charcoal 
is  ground  so  as  to  pass  through  a  sieve  of  i  inch  mesh,  and  spread  iii  an 
even  layer  upon  the  bottom  of  the  chests.  Upon  this  the  bars  of  iron, 
which  must  be  of  the  best  quality,  are  laid  in  regular  order,  a  small  in- 
terval being  left  between  them,  which  is  afterwards  filled  in  with  the 
charcoal  powder,  with  a  layer  of  which  the  bars  are  now  covered;  over 
this  more  bars  are  laid, then  another  layer  of  charcoal,  and  soon  until  the 
chest  is  filled.  Each  chest  holds  5  or  6  tons  of  bars.  One  of  the  bars  is 
allowed  to  project  through  an  opening  in  the  end  of  the  chest,  so  that 
the  workmen  may  withdi-aw  it  from  time  to  time  and  judge  of  the  progress 
of  the  operation.    The  whole  is  covered  in  with  a  layer  of  about  6  inches 

of  damp  clay  or  sand.  ,    ,     i     u  -u 

The  fire  is  carefully  and  gradually  lighted,  lest  the  chests  should  be 
split  by  too  sudden  application  of  heat,  and  the  temperature  is  eventually 
raised  to  about  the  fusing  point  of  copper  (2000°  F.),  at  which  it  is  main- 
tained for  a  period  varying  with  the  quality  of  steel  which  it  is  desired  to 
obtain.  Six  or  eight  days  sufdce  to  produce  steel  of  moderate  hardness; 
but  the  process  is  continued  for  three  or  four  days  longer  if  very  hard 
steel  be  required.    The  fire  is  gradually  extinguished,  so  that  the  cliests 

are  about  ten  days  in  cooling  down.  j  „  ^c-nnrl-^Wp 

On  opening  the  chests  the  bars  are  found  to  have  suffered  a  remarkable 
change  both  In  their  external  appearance  and  internal  structure,  ihey 
Srcovered  with  large  blisters,  obviously  produced  by  g-^^ 
stance  raising  the  softened  surface  of  the  metal  m  its  attempt  to  escape 
It  is  conjectured  either  that  the  small  quantity  of  sulphur  present  in  the 
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bar-iron  is  converted  into  bisulpliide  of  carbon  during  the  cementation 
process,  and  that  the  vapour  of  this  substance  swells  the  softened  metal 
into  bubbles  as  it  passes  off ;  or  that  the  blisters  are  caused  by  carbonic 
oxide  produced  by  tbo  action  of  the  carbon  upon  particles  of  slag  acci- 
dentally present  in  the  bar.  On  breaking  the  bars  across,  the  fracture  is 
found  to  have  a  finely  granular  structure,  instead  of  the  fibrous  appearance 
exhibited  by  bar-iron  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  iron  has  com- 
bined with  about  one  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  the  most  remarkable  part 
of  the  result  is  that  this  carbon  is  not  only  found  in  the  external  layer  of 
iroD,  which  has  been  in  dii-ect  contact  Avith  the  heated  charcoal,  but  is 
also  present  in  the  very  centre  of  the  bar.  It  is  this  transmission  of  the 
solid  carbon  through  the  solid  mass  of  iron  which  is  implied  by  the  term 
cementation.  The  chemistry  of  the  process  probably  consists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide  from  the  small  quantity  of  atmospheric  oxygen  in 
the  chest,  and  the  removal  of  one-half  of  the  carbon  from  this  carbonic 
oxide,  by  the  iron,  which  it  converts  into  steel,  leaving  carbonic  acid 
(2C0  -  C  =  COj  to  be  reconverted  into  carbonic  oxide  by  taking  up 
more  carbon  from  the  charcoal  (CO^  H-  C  =  SCO),  which  it  transfers 
again  to  the  iron.  Experiment  has  shown  that  soft  iron  is  capable  of 
absorbing  mechanically  4"15  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  at  a  low  red  heat, 
60  that  the  action  of  the  gas  upon  the  metal  may  occur  throughout  the 
substance  of  the  bar.  The  carbonic  oxide  is  retained  unaltered  by  the 
iron  after  cooling,  unless  the  bar  is  raised  to  the  temperature  required  for 
the  production  of  steel. 

The  blistered  steel  obtained  by  this  process  is,  as  would  be  expected, 
far  from  uniform  either  in  composition  or  in  texture ;  some  portions  of 
the  bar  contain  more  carbon  than  others,  and  the  interior  contains  nume- 
rous cavities.  In  order  to  improve  its  quality,  it  is  subjected  to  a  process 
of  fagoting  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the  case  of  bar-iron ;  the  bars 
of  blistered  steel,  being  cut  into  short  lengths,  are  made  tip  into  bundles, 
which  are  raised  to  a  welding  heat,  and  placed  under  a  tilt-hammer, 
weighiag  about  2  cwt.,  which  strikes  two  or  three  hundred  blows  in  a 
minute ;  in  this  way  the  several  bars  are  consolidated  into  one  compound 
bar,  which  is  then  extended  under  the  hammer  till  of  the  required 
dimensions.  The  bars,  before  being  hammered,  are  sprinkled  with  sand, 
which  combines  with  the  oxide  of  iron  upon  the  surface,  and  forms 
a  vitreous  layer  which  protects  the  bar  from  further  oxidation.  The 
steel  wliich  has  been  thus  hammered  is  much  denser  and  more  uniform 
in  composition ;  its  tenacity,  malleability,  and  ductility  are  greatly  in- 
creased, and  it  is  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  shears,  files,  and  other 
tools.  It  is  commonly  known  as  shear  steel.  Double  shear  steel  is 
obtained  by  breaking  the  tilted  bars  in  two,  and  welding  these  into  a 
compound  bar. 

The  best  variety  of  steel,  however,  which  is  perfestly  homogeneous  in  com- 
position, is  thatknown  as  cast-steel,  to  obtain  wliich  about  30  lbs.  of  blistered 
steel  are  broken  into  fragments,  and  fused  in  a  fire-clay  or  plumbago 
crucible,  heated  in  a  wind-furnace,  the  surface  of  the  metal  being  protected 
from  oxidation  by  a  little  glass  melted  upon  it.  The  fused  steel  is  cast 
into  ingots,  several  crucibles  being  emptied  simultaneously  into  the  same 
mould.  Cast-steel  is  far  superior  in  den.sity  and  hardness  to  shear  steel, 
but  since  it  is  exceedingly  brittle  at  a  red  heat,  great  care  is  necessary  in 
forging  it.  It  has  been  found  that  the  addition,  to  100  parts  of  the  cast- 
steel,  of  one  part  of  a  n)ixture  of  charcoal  and  oxide  of  manganese,  pro- 
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duces  a  fine-grained  steel  which,  admits  of  being  cast  on  to  a  bar  of 
wrought-iron  in  the  ingot-mould,  so  that  the  tenacity  of  the  latter  may 
compensate  for  the  brittleness  of  the  steel  when  the  compound  bar  is 
forged,  the  wrought-iron  forming  the  back  of  the  implement,  and  the 
steel  its  cutting  edge. 

This  addition  of  manganese  to  the  cast-steel  (Heath's  patent)  has  effected 
a  great  reduction  in  its  cost,  allowing  the  use  of  blister  steel  made  from 
British  bar-iron,  whereas,  before  its  introduction,  only  the  expensive  iron 
of  Swedish  or  Eussian  make  could  be  employed.  Only  traces  of  man- 
ganese pass  into  the  steel,  the  bulk  of  it  going  into  the  slag,  and  apparently 
carrying  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  with  it. 

After  the  steel  has  been  forged  into  the  shape  of  any  implement,  it  is 
hardened  by  being  heated  to  redness,  and  suddenly  chilled  in  cold  water, 
or  oil,*  or  mercury.  It  can  thus  be  rendered  nearly  as  hard  as  diamond,  at 
the  same  time  increasing  slightly  in  volume  (sp.  gr.  of  cast-steel  7-93  ;  after 
hardening,  7-66).  The  chemical  difference  between  hard  and  soft  steel 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  between  grey  and  white  cast-iron 
(page  307),  the  great  proportion  of  the  carbon  in  hard  steel  being  in  combina- 
tion with  the  metal,  while  in  soft  steel  the  greater  part  seems  to  be  in 
intimate  mechanical  admixture  with  the  iron,  for  it  is  left  undissolved  on 
treating  the  steel  with  an  acid.  If  the  hardened  steel  be  heated  to  red- 
ness, and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  is  again  converted  into  soft  steel,  but 
by  heating  it  to  a  temperature  short  of  a  red  heat,  its  hardness  may  be 
proportionally  reduced.  This  is  taken  advantage  of  in  annealing  the 
steel  or  "letting  it  down"  to  the  proper  temper.  The  very  hardest  steel 
is  almost  as  brittle  as  glass,  and  totally  unfit  for  any  ordinary  use,  but 
by  heating  it  to  a  given  temperature  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  its  elasti- 
city may  be  increased  to  the  desired  extent,  without  reducing  its  hard- 
ness below  that  required  for  the  implement  in  hand.  On  heating  a  steel 
blade  gradually  over  a  flame,  it  vdll  acquire  a  light  yellow  colour  when 
its  temperature  reaches  430°  F.,  from  the  formation  of  a  thin  film  of 
oxide  ;  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  thickness  of  the  film  increases,  and 
at  470°  a  decided  yellow  colour  is  seen,  which  assumes  a  brown  shade 
at  490°.  becomes  purple  at  520°,  and  blue  at  550°.  At  a  still  liigher 
temperature  the  film  of  oxide  becomes  so  thick  as  to  be  black  and 
opaque.  Steel  which  has  been  heated  to  430°,  and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  is  said  to  be  tempered  to  the  yelloiv,  and  is  hard  enough  to  take  a 
very  fine  cutting  edge,  whilst,  if  tempered  to  the  bhte,  at  550°,  it  is  too  soft 
to  take  a  very  keen  edge,  but  has  a  very  high  degree  of  elasticity.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  tempering  heats  for  various  implements  :— 


Tempering  of  Steel. 


Temperature,  F. 

Colour. 

Implements  thus  temperecL 

430°  to  450° 

470° 

490° 

610° 

520° 

530°  to  570° 

Straw-yollow. 

YeUow. 

Brown-yellow. 

Brown-purple. 

Purple. 

Blue. 

Eazors,  lancets. 
Pen-knives. 

Large  shears  for  cutting  metal. 

Clasp-knives. 

Table-knives. 

"Watch-springs,  sword-blades. 

*  Chilling  in  oil  cools  the  steel  less  suddenly,  on  account  of  the  l^ris^^fi^wL^^ 
Id  therefore  does  not  render  it  so  hard  and  brittle.    It  is  often  spoken  as  toicglusntng. 
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If  a  knife  blade  be  heated  to  redness  its  temyer  is  spoilt,  for  it  is  con- 
verted into  soft  steel. 

In  general,  the  steel  implements  are  ground  after  being  tempered,  so 
that  they  are  not  seen  of  the  coloiu-s  mentioned  above,  except  in  the  case 
of  watch-springs. 

A  steel  blade  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  iron  by  placing  a  drop 
of  diluted  nitric  acid  upon  it,  when  a  dark  stain  is  produced  upon  the 
steel,  from  the  separation  of  the  carbon. 

Some  small  instruments,  such  as  keys,  gun-locks,  &c.,  vi^hich  are 
exposed  to  considerable  wear  and  tear  by  friction,  and  require  the  external 
hardness  of  steel  without  its  brittlenesss,  are  forged  from  har-iron,  and 
converted  externally  into  steel  by  the  process  of  case-hardening,  which 
consists  in  heating  them  in  contact  with  some  substance  containing 
carbon  (such  as  bone-dust,  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  &c.),  and  after- 
wards chilling  in  water.  A  process  which  is  the  reverse  of  this  is  adopted 
in  order  to  increase  the  tenacity  of  stirrups,  bits,  and  similar  articles 
made  of  cast-iron ;  by  heating  them  for  some  hours  in  contact  with  oxide 
of  iron  or  manganese,  their  carbon  and  silicon  are  removed  in  the  forms 
of  carbonic  oxide  and  silicic  acid,  and  they  become  converted  into  mal- 
leable cast-iron. 

The  opinion  that  steel  owes  its  properties  entirely  to  the  presence  of 
carbon  is  not  universally  entertained.  Some  chemists  beUeve  that 
nitrogen  (or  some  analogous  element)  is  an  indispensable  constituent, 
but  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  found  in  steel  is  too  minute  to  warrant 
this  supposition.  Titanium  is  alleged  by  some  authorities  to  have  an 
important  influence  upon  the  quality  of  steel,  but  this  also  appears  to  be 
a  doubtful  matter.  Bar-iron  may  be  converted  into  steel  by  being  kept 
at  a  high  temperature  in  an  atmosphere  of  coal-gas,  from  which  it 
abstracts  carbon. 

Bessemer  steel  was  originally  produced  by  arresting  the  purification  of 
cast-iron  in  Bessemer's  process  (page  314),  as  soon  as  the  carbon  had 
diminished  to  about  one  per  cent.,  when  the  steel  was  poured  out  in  the 
fused  state,  i.e.,  in  the  form  of  cast-steel.  A  steel  of  better  quality, 
however,  has  been  obtained  by  continuing  the  purification  until  liquid 
bar-iron  remains  in  the  converter,  and  introducing  the  proper  proportion 
of  carbon  in  the  form  of  a  peculiar  description  of  white  cast-iron  known 
as  Spiegel-eisen  (mirror  iron),  which  crystallises  in  lustrous  tabular  crystals, 
and  contains  large  proportions  of  carbon  and  manganese,  being  obtained 
by  smelting  spathic  iron  ore  rich  in  manganese,  with  charcoal  as  fuel 
The  Spiegel-eisen  is  added,  in  a  melted  state,  to  the  Bessemer  iron  before 
pouring  from  the  converter. 

The  composition  of  a  sample  of  Spiegel-eisen  smelted  from  a  spathic 
ore,  found  near  Miisen  in  Prussia,  is  here  given : — 

Spiegel-eisen. 

  82-86 

  10-71  . 

 1-00 

 4-32 

98-89 

Homogeneous  iron,  as  it  is  called,  is  really  a  mild  steel  containing  a 
low  percentage  of  carbon,  and  obtained  by  fusing  the  best  Swedish  bar- 


Iron, 

Manganese, 
Silicon, 
Carbon,  . 
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iron  with  carbonaceous  matters.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  malleability  and 
toughness,  and,  having  undergone  complete  fusion,  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
homogeneous  in  composition  and  structure  than  wrought-iron  produced 
by  puddling. 

Puddled  steel  is  obtained  by  arresting  the  puddlmg  process  at  an 
earlier  stage  than  usual,  so  as  to  leave  a  proportion  of  carbon  varying 
from  0-3  to  rO  per  cent.  . 

Natural  steel  or  German  steel  results  in  a  similar  way,  from  the  incom- 
plete purification  of  cast-iron  in  the  refinery.  The  presence  of  manganese 
in  the  iron  is  favourable  to  its  production. 

Knipp's  cast  steel,  manufactured  at  Essen  near  Cologne,  and  employed 
for  ordnance-,  shells,  &c.,  is  a  puddled  steel  made  from  haematite  and 


Fig.  253.— Catalan  forge  for  smelting  ii'on  ores. 

spathic  ore,  smelted  with  coke.  The  iron  thus  obtained  contains  much 
manganese,  which  is  removed  in  the  puddling  process.  Krupp's  steei 
contains  about  1-2  per  cent,  of  combined  carbgn,  and  is  fused  with  a 
little  bar-iron  for  casting  ordnance.  The  fusion  is  efi'ected  m  black  lead 
crucibles  holding  30  lbs.  each,  of  which  as  many  as  1200  are  emptied 
simultaneously  into  the  mould  for  the  largest  castings.  A  casting  ot  ib 
tons  requires  about  400  men,  who  act  together  in  well-disciplmed  gangs, 
so  that  the  stream  of  molten  metal  shall  flow  continuously  along  the  gut- 
ters into  the  mould.  Such  large  castings  must  be  allowed  to  cool  very 
gradually,  so  that  they  are  kept  surrounded  with  hot  cinders,  sometimes 
for  two  or  three  months,  till  requii-ed  for  forging. 

217.  Direct  extraction  of  wwught-iroii  from  the  ore.— Wl-ie^o  very  rich 
and  pure  ores  of  iron,  such  as  haamatite  and  magnetic  iron  ore,  obtain. 
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able  and  fuol  is  abundant,  tho  metal  is  sometimes  extracted  without 
being  converted  into  cast-iroii.  It  is  probable  that  the  iron  of  antiquitj' 
was  extracted  in  this  way,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  cast-iron  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  the  slag  left  from  old  iron-works  does  not  indicate  the 
use  of  any  flux.  Some  works  of  this  description  are  still  in  operation  in 
the  Pyrenees,  where  the  Catalan  process  is  employed.  The  crucible  is 
lined  at  the  sides  with  thick  iron  plates,  and  at  the  bottom  with  a  refrac- 
tory stone.  A  quantity  of  red-hot  charcoal  is  thrown  into  it,  and  the 
space  above  this  is  temporarily  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a 
shovel.  The  compartment  nearest  to  the  pipe  through  which  the  blast 
enters  is  charged  with  charcoal,  and  the  other  compartment  with  the 
calcined  ore  in  small  pieces.  The  shovel  is  then  witlidrawn,  and  a 
gradually  increasing  current  of  air  supplied,  fresh  ore  and  fuel  being  added 
as  they  sink  down.  One  part  of  the  oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  rest  combines  with  the  silica 
present  in  the  ore  to  form  a  slag.  After  about  five  hours  the  spongy 
masses  of  bar-iron  are  collected  into  a  ball  upon  the  end  of  an  iron  rod, 
and  hammered  into  a  compact  mass  like  the  metal  obtained  in  the 
puddling  furnace.  The  blowing  machine  employed  in  the  Pyrenees  is 
one  in  which  the  fall  of  water  from  a  cistern  down  a  long  wooden  pipe, 
sucks  in,  through  lateral  apertures,  a  supply  of  air  which  it  carries  down 
with  it  into  a  box,  from  which  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water 
projects  it  with  some  force  through  the  blast-pipe,  the  water  escaping 
from  the  box  through  another  aperture. 

In  the  North  American  bloomery  forges  a  modernised  form  of  the  same 
process  is  adopted. 

The  wrought-iron  produced  by  this  process  always  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbon  than  puddled  iron,  and  is  therefore  somewhat  steely 
iu  character. 

218.  Extraction' of  iron  on  the  small  scale. — In  the  laboratory,  iron  may  be  extracted 
from  hiEmatite  in  the  following  manner : — A  iire-clay  crucible  (A,  fig.  254),  about  3 
inches  high,  is  filled  with  damp  charcoal  powder,  rammed  down  in  successive  layers  ; 
a  smooth  conical  cavity  is  scooped  in  the  charcoal,  and  a  mixture  of  100  grs.' 
red  hfematite,  25  grs.  chalk,  and  '15  grs.  pipe-clay,  is  introduced  into  it ;  the  mix- 
ture is  covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and  a  lid  placed  on  the  crucible,  which  is 
heated  in  a  Sefstrom  blast  furnace,*  fed  with  coke  in  small  pieces,  for  about  half 
1°^^'  ^"^  breaking  the  cold  crucible,  a  button  of  cast-iron  will  be  obtained. 
Nearly  pure  iron  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  the  best  wire-iron  with  about  one- 
htth  of  its  weight  of  pure  peroxide  of  iron, 
to  oxidise  the  carbon  and  silicon  which  it 
contains.  Some  powdered  green  glass,  per- 
fectly free  from  lead,  must  be  employed  as  a 
flux,  and  the  crucible  (with  its  cover  well 
cemented  on  with  fire-clay)  exposed  for  an  hour 
to  a  very  high  temperature.  A  silvery  button 
of  iron  will  then  be  obtained. 

219. — Chemical  properties  of  iron. 
— In  its  ordinary  condition,  iron  is 
unaffected  by  perfectly  dry  air,  but  in 
the  presence  of  moisture  it  is  gradually  converted  into  hydrated  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  (2Fe,p,,.3HjO),  or  rust'.  This  conversion  takes  place 
more  rapidly  whon  carbonic  acid  is  present,  water  being  then  decomposed, 

*  This  very  useful  funiaco,  shown  in  section  in  fig.  254,  consists  of  two  iron  cylinders 
with  a  space  (B)  between  them,  into  which  air  is  forced  through  tho  tube  C  by  a  double 
action  bellows.  The  inner  cyliiuler  has  a  fire-clay  lining  (D),  through  which  four  or  ^iv 
copper  tuhes  (E)  admit  the  blast  into  the  fuel.  b  vi  si.x 


Fig.  254.— Sefstrom  furnace. 
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and  carbonate  of  iron  formed  (Fe  +  H,0  +  CO,  =  FeO.CO,  +  H,) ;  this 
is  dissolved  by  the  carbonic  acid  present,  and  the  solution  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  depositing  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  a  hydrated  state — 

2(feO.CO,)  +  0  =  Fe,03  +  2C0,. 
When  iron  nails  are  driven  into  a  new  oaken  fence,  a  black  streak  will 
soon  be  observed  descending  from  each  nail,  caused  by  the  formation  of 
tannate  of  iron  (ink)  by  the  action  of  the  tannic  acid  in  the  wood  upon 
the  solution  of  carbonate  of  iron  formed  from  the  nails.  The  diffusion  of 
iron-mould  stains  through  the  fibre  of  wet  linen  by  contact  with  a  nail,  is 
also  caused  by  the  formation  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  ixon.  The  iron 
in  chalyUate  waters  is  also  generally  present  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
dissolved  in  carbonic  acid,  and  hence  the  rusty  deposit  which  is  formed 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  air.  Iron  does  not  rust  in  water  containing 
a  free  alkah,  or  alkaline  earth,  or  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  do  not  act  upon  iron  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  though  they  dissolve  it  rapidly  when  diluted. 
Even  when  boiling,  strong  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  it  but  slowly. 
When  iron  has  been  immersed  in  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-45),  it  is 
found  to  be  unacted  upon  when  subsequently  placed  in  diluted  nitric 
acid,  unless  previously  wiped  ;  it  is  then  said  to  have  assumed  passive 
state.  If  iron  wire  be  placed  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-35,  it  is  acted 
upon  immediately,  but  if  a  piece  of  gold  or  platinum  be  made  to  touch  it 
beneath  the  acid,  the  iron  assumes  the  passive  state,  and  the  action  ceases 
at  once.  A.  state  similar  to  this,  the  cause  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  is  sometimes  assumed  by  other  metals,  though  m 
a  less  marked  degree. 

220.  Oxides  o/ iro??.— Three  compounds  of  iron  with  oxygen  are  known 
in  the  separate  state,  and  one  is  believed  to  exist  in  certain  compounds- 
Protoxide  of  iron,  or  ferrous  oxide,  .  FeO 
Sesquioxide  or  peroxide  of  iron,  or  ferric  oxide,  le^Ua 
Magnetic  oxide,  or  ferroso-ferric  oxide,      .       .  I'SjO^ 
Ferric  acid  0),  -^^^3 
^h.Q  protoxide  of  iron  is  little  known  in  the  separate  state  on  account  of 
the  readiness  with  which  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  forms  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
n  a  Uttle  potash  or  ammonia  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  green  suipbale 
of  iron  (FeO  SO,),  a  whitish  precipitate  of  hydrated  protoxide  of  u-on  is 
formed,  which  immediately  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the 
dincry  green  hydrate  of  the  magnetic  oxide ;  on  exposing  this  to  the  an-, 
it  absorbs  more  oxygen  and  becomes  brown  hydrated  peroxide,  ibis 
disposition,  of  the  hydrated  protoxide  to  absorb  oxygeu  is  turned  to  advan- 
tage when  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  lime  or  potash  is  employed 
fo?  converting  blue  into  white  indigo.    The  protoxide  of  iron  is  a  strong 

Peroxide  or  red  oxide  of  iron  has  been  already  noticed  among  tlie  ores 
of  iron,  and  has  also  been  referred  to  as  oecurrmg  in  commerce  ^'^^f  }^ 
names  of  colcothar,  jeioeller's  fovpe,  and  Venetian  red,  which  are  obtained 
by  the  calcination  of  the  green  sulphate  of  iron— 

2(FeO.SO,)  =  FeA  +  SO.,  +  SO3 . 
The  hydrated  peroxide  (2Fe,0,3H,0),  obtained  by  deconiposing  a  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron  with  an  alkali,  forms  a  brown  ge^tino us 
precipitate,  which  is  easily  dissolved  by  acids;  but  li  it  be  dued  and 
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lieated  to  dull  redness,  it  exhibits  a  sudden  glow,  and  is  converted  into  a 
modification  which  is  dissolved  with  great  difficulty  by  acids,  although 
it  has  the  same  composition  as  the  soluble  form  which  has  not  been 
strongly  heated.  When  the  jDeroxide  of  iron  is  heated  to  whiteness,  it 
loses  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  SFe^Og  = 
SFe^O^  +  0.  Existing  as  it  does  in  all  soils,  sesquioxide  of  ii-on  is 
believed  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  oxidising  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil, 
and  converting  its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
plant :  the  sesquioxide  being  thus  reduced  to  protoxide,  which  is  oxidised 
by  the  air,  and  fitted  to  perform  again  the  same  office.  The  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  like  alumina,  is  a  weak  base,  and  even  exhibits  some  tendency  to 
play  the  part  of  an  acid  towards  strong  bases,  though  not  in  so  marked  a 
degree  as  alumina. 

Magnetic  or  black  oxide  of  iron  is  generally  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  the  protoxide  -with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  (FeO.Fe._,Og),  a  view  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  minerals  having  the  same 
crystalline  form  as  tlie  native  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  in  which  the  iron, 
ov  part  of  it,  is  displaced  by  other  metals.  Thus,  spinelle  is  MgO.Al.O^ ; 
Famklinite,  ZnO.YQ.p^;  chrome-iron  ore,  FeO.Cr.O^,  The  natural  mag- 
netic oxide  was  mentioned  among  the  ores  of  iron,  and  this  oxide  has 
been  seen  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  air  or  steam  upon  iron  at  a 
high  temperature.  The  hydrated  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (Fe,O^.H^O)  is 
obtained  as  a  black  crystalline  powder  by  mixing  one  equivalent  of  proto- 
sulphate  with  one  equivalent  of  persulphate  of  iron,  and  pouring  the 
mixture  into  a  slight  excess  of  solution  of  ammonia,  which  is  afterwards 
boiled  with  it.  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  when  acted  upon  by  acids,  yields 
mixtures  of  protosalts  and  persalts  of  iron,  so  that  it  is  not  an  independent 
basic  oxide. 

Ferric  acid  is  only  kuown  in  combination  with  bases  us  ferrates.  When  iron  filings 
ure  strongly  heated  with  nitre,  and  the  mass  treated  with  a  little  water,  a  fine  purpTe 
solution  of  ferrate  of  potash  is  obtained.  A  better  method  of  preparing  this  salt 
consists  in  suspending  1  part  of  freshly  precipitated  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  50  parts 
of  water,  adding  30  parts  of  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  and  passing  chlorine  till  a 
slight  effervescence  commences;  Fe,6.j-|-Cl5-H0KHO  =  6KCl+2(K2FeO4)-f5H2O  ; 
■  the  ferrate  of  potash  forms  a  black  precipitate,  being  insoluble  in  the  strongly  alkaline 
solution,  though  it  dissolves  in  pure  water  to  form  a  purple  solution,  which  is  decom- 
posed even  by  dilution,  oxygen  escaping,  and  hydrated  peroxitle  of  iron  bein"  iire- 
cipitated,  2(  KsFeO,)  =.  2K^V>  +  Fe^O,  +  O3 .  A  similar  decomposition  takes  pl^ce  on 
hoiling  a  strong  solution,  or  on  adding  an  acid  with  a  view  to  liberate  the  ferric 
acid.  The  ferrates  of  bai^yta,  stix)ntia,  and  lime  are  obtained  as  fine  red  precipitates 
when  solutions  of  their  salts  are  mixed  with  ferrate  of  potash. 

_  221.  ProiosuJpJiate  of  iron,  co2y2Jeras,  green  vitriol  oi- ferrous  sulphate, 
IS  easily  obtained  by  heating  1  part  of  iron  wire  with  11  parts  of  strong? 
sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  -1  times  its  weight  of  water,  until  the  whole  of 
the  metal  is  dissolved,  when  the  solution  is  allowed  to  crystaUise.  Its 
manufacture  on  the  large  scale  by  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites  has  been 
already  referred  to. 

It  forms  fine  green  rhomboidal  crystals,  having  the  composition 
FeO.SO,.lU).GAq.  ^ 

The  colour  of  the  crystals  varies  somewhat,  from  the  occasional  presence 
of  small  quantities  of  the  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (Fe20,j.3SO.|).  lb 
dissolves  very  easily  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  yielding  a  pale  "recn 
solution.  When  the  commercial  sulphate  of  iron  is  boiled  with  wat°  r  it 
yields  a  brown  muddy  solution,  in  consequence  of  the  decompoaition  of  the 
sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  contained  in  it,  with  precipKatiou  of  a  basic 
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sulpliate.  The  sulphate  of  iron  has  a  great  tendency  to  aTasorb  oxygen, 
and  to  become  converted  into  the  sulphate  of  sesquioxide.  Thus,  the 
ordinary  crystals  when  exposed  to  air  gradually  become  brown,  and  are 
converted  into  a  mixture  of  the  neutral  and  basic  sulphates  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron — 

10(FeO.S03)  +  0,  =  3(FeA-3S03)  +  2^6,03.803. 

This  disposition  to  absorb  oxygen  renders  the  sulphate  of  iron  useful  as  a 
reducing  agent;  thus,  it  is  employed  for  precipitating  gold  in  the  metallic 
state  from  its  solutions.  But  its  chief  use  is  for  the  manufacture  of  ink 
and  black  dyes  by  its  action  upon  vegetable  infusions  containing  tannic 
acid,  such  as  that  of  nut-galls.  This  application  will  be  more  particularly 
noticed  hereafter. 

The  salt  ^60.280^  is  obtained  in  minute  prismatic  crystals  when  a 
saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  added  to  an  excess  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.* 

Sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  irun,  or  persalpliate  of  iron,  or  feme  sulpliate, 
is  found  in  Chili  as  a  white  silky  crystalline  mineral,  coquimbite,  having 
the  composition,  Fe203.3SO.j.9Aq. 

The  phosphates  of  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  found  associated 
in  the  mineral  known  as  ixiviaiiite  oi:  native  Prussian  blue. 

222.  Sesquichloride  or  perehloride  vf  iron,  oT  ferric  chloride  (Fe^Clc), 
is  obtained  in  beautiful  dark  green  ci'ystalline  scales  when  iron  wire  is 
heate4  in  a  glass  tube  through  which  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed, 
the  sesquichloride  passing  off  in  vapour,  and  condensing  in  the  cool  part  of 
the  tube.  The  crystals  almost vinstantly  become  wet  when  exposed  to  an- 
on account  of  their  great  attraction  for  water.  The  perehloride  of  iron 
may  be  obtained  in  solution  by  dissolving  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
converting  the  protochleride  of  iron  (FeCl,)  thus  formed  into  perehloride 
by  the  action  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  (page  171).  Th  e  solution  of 
percliloride  of  iron  has  been  recommended  in  some  cases  as  a  disinfectant, 
being  easily  reduced  to  protochloride,  and  thus  affording  chlorine  to 
unstable  organic  mattersdn  contact  with  it  (page  153).  A  solution  of  per- 
ehloride of  iron  in  alcohol  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  na,mQ  of 'tnictwe 
of  iron. 

Solution  of  percUoride  of  iron  is  capable  'of  dissolving  a  veiy  large  quantity  <}fp^ire 
freshly  precipitated  peroxide  of  iron,  nine  molecules  of  FegOa  being  dissolved  by  one 
molecule  of  ¥e.fi\^.  The  solution  of  oxycMoride  of  iron  thus  obtained  has  a  very  dark 
red  colour,  and  yields  a,  very  copious  brown  precipitate  with  common  water,  oi-  any 
solution  containing  even  a  trace  of  a  sulphate. 

223.  Equivalent  and  atomic  weights  of  iron. — When  iron  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  28  parts  by  weight  of  iron  combine  with  1  eq. 
(35-5  parts)  of  chlorine,  displacing  1  part  of  hydrogen;  hence  28  is  the 
equivalent  weight  of  iron.  •        •  ;i 

The  specific  heat  of  iron  and  its  isomorphism  with  magnesium,  zinc,  and 
cq,dmium,  show  that  its  atomic  weight  must  bo  represented  by  double  the 
equivalent,  or  56,  so  that  iron  is  a  diatomic  or  bivalent  element. 

The  molecular  formula  of  ferric  chloride  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour,  which  has  been  found 
to  be  165  times  that  of  hydrogen.  If,  therefore,  one  volume  (or  one 
atom)  of  hydrogen  be  represented  as  having  a  weight  =  l,  f«o  volumes 
(or  one  molecule)  of  ferric  chloride  vi^poiir  would  weigh  (Ibo  x  ^) 
*  Bolas,  "  Journal  of  the  Cliemical  Society,"  March  1874 
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a  number  nearly  agi-eeing  with  the  sum  of  two  atoms  of  iron  (112)  and  six 
atoms  of  chloiine  (213'0). 

It  will  be  remarked  that  iroa  possesses  a  different  atomicity  accordingly 
as  it  exists  in  ferrous  or  ferric  compounds.  Thus,  in  ferrous  oxide  (FeO) 
and  ferrous  chloride  (FeCl„),  it  occupies  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
and  is  diatomic  j  but  in,  ferric  oxide  {Fe„0.^)  and  ferric  chloride  (Fe^Cl^)  each 
atom_  of  iron  occupies  the  place  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  is  tri- 
atomic.  Some  chemists  designate  the  diatomic  iron  existing  in  ferrous 
compounds  by  the  name  ferromm  (Fe"),  and.  the  triatomic  iron  of  the 
ferric  compounds  hjferricum  (Fe'")* 

MANGANESE, 
Mn"  =  55  parts  by  weight. 

224.  Manganese  much  resembles  iron  in  several  particulars  relating  both 
to  its  physical  and  chemical  characters,  and  is  often  found  associated, 
in  small  quantities,  with  the  compounds  of  that  metal.  The  metal  itself 
has  not  been  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 

It  is  obtained  by  reducing  carbonate  of  manganese  (MnO.COa)  with 
charcoal,  at  a  very  high  temperature,  when  a  fused  mass,  composed  of 
manganese  combined  with  a  little  carbon  (corresponding  to  cast-iron),  is 
obtained,  which  is  freed  from  carbon,  by  a  second  fusion  in  contact  with 
carbonate  of  manganese. 

Metallic  manganese- is  darker  in  colour  than  (wrought)  iron,  and  very 
much  harder;  it  is  brittle,  and  only  feebly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It 
is  somewhat  more  easily  oxidised  than  iron. 

225.  Oxides  of  manganese. — Three  distinct  compounds  of  manganese 
with  oxygen  have  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state,  and  two  others  are 
believed  to  exist  in  combination,  but  have  not  been  satisfactorily  made 
out  in  the  anhydrous  state — 

Protoxide  of  manganese,  MnO 

Sesquioxide       „  Mnp^, 

Binoxide  or  peroxide  of  manganese,  MnO^ 

Manganic  acid  (?)  MnO. 

Permanganic  acid  (?)  Mugd^ . 

The  binoxide  of  manganese  is  the  cliief  form  in  which  this  metal  is  found 
m  nature,  and  is  the  source  from  which  all  other  compounds  of  manganese 
are  obtamed.  Its  chief  mineral  form  is  pyrolusite,  which  forms  steel-grey 
prismatic  crystals ;  but  it  is  also  found  amorphous,  as  psilomclane,  and  in 
the  hydrated  state  as  ivad.  In  commerce  pjTrolusite  is  known  as  black 
manganese,  or  simply  manganese,,  aad  is  largely  imported  from  Germany, 
Spain,  <fec.,  for  the  use  of  the  manufacturer  of  bleaching-powder  and  the 
glass-maker.  It  is  also  used  as  a  cheap  source  of  oxygen,  which  it  evolves 
when  heated  to  redness,  leaving  the  red  oxide  of  manganese,  Mnp^ , 
The  binoxide  of  manganese  is  an  indifferent  oxide,  and  does  not  combine 
with  acids;  when  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  loses  half  its 
oxygen,  and  forms  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  which  is  a  powerful  base 

and  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate  of  manganese   * 

MnO,  -1-  Iip.SO,,,  =  MnO.SOa  -f  11,0  -f  0 . 
Since  the  natural  binoxido  contains  peroxide  of  iron,  some  persulphate  of 
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iron  is  formed  at  tlie  same  time  ;  "biit  if  the  mixture  Tds  dried  and  heated  to 
redness,  the  iron-salt  is  decomposed,  evolving  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving 
peroxide  of  iron  ;  while  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  being  a  stronger  base, 
does  not  abandon  its  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  sulphate  of  manganese  may 
be  dissolved  out  of  the  mass  by  treatment  with  water.  On  evaporating 
the  solution,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  it  deposits  light  pink  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  manganese,  MnO.SOs.H.O.iAq. 

This  salt  is  employed  by  the  dyer  and  calico-printer  in  the  production 
of  black  and  brown  colours.  When  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese 
is  mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (page  152),  it  gives  a  black  pre- 
cipitate of  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese — 

2(MnO.S03)  +  CaO.Cip  +  2CaO  ,=  2MnO,  -t-  2(CaO.S03)  +  CaCl.,. 
By  decomposmg  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese  with  potash  or  soda, 
a  white  precipitate  of  hydrated  protoxide  of  manganese  is  obtained,  which 
becomes  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbing  oxygen,  and  becoming 
converted  into  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  manganese. 

If  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  raamianese,  2(MnO.CO„).H.-,0,  is 
obtained.  The  pink  crystallised  mineral  manganese  spar  consists  oi 
carbonate  of  manganese  (MnO.COJ. 

Protoxide  of  manganese  (MnO)  itself  is  obtained  as  a  green  powder 
by  heating  carbonate  of  manganese  in  a  tube  through  which  hydrogen  is 
passed  to  exclude  the  air,  which  would  convert  the  protoxide  into  red 
oxide  (MugOJ.  The  protoxide  has  been  obtained  in  transparent  emerald- 
green,  crystals.  '  .  , 
Sesquioxkle  of  manganese,  crystallised  in  octahedra,  forms  the  mineral 
hraunite,  and,  in  combination  with  water,  the  prismatic  crystals  of  man- 
qanite  (Mn^O^.H^O),  which  often  occurs  in  the  commercial  ores  of  man- 
ganese. The  sesquioxide  is  a  weak  base,  dissolving  in  acids  to  form  deep 
red  solutions,  which  evolve  oxygen  when  heated,  leaving  salts  of  the 
protoxide  of  manganese.  The  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  manganese 
combines  with  sulphate  of  potash  to  form  manganese  alinn  KgO-SOa, 
Mnp  . 3SO3. 24 Aq.,  corresponding  in  crystalline  form,  as  in  composition, 
to  aVmina-alum.  When  binoxide  of  manganese  in  minute  quantity  is 
added  to  melted  glass,  it  imparts  a  purple  colour,  which  is  probably  dne 
to  the  formation  of  a  silicate  of  sesquioxide  of  manganese.  The  amethyst 
is  believed  by  some  to  owe  its  colour  tO'  the  same  cause. 

S,ed  oxide  of  manganese  (Mn,,OJ;  is  the  most  stable  of  the  oxides 
of  this  metal,  and  is  formed  when  either  of  the  others  is  heated  m  air. 
Thus  obtained,  it  has  a  brown  or  reddish  colour;  but  it  is  found  m 
nature  as  the  black  mineral  hausmannite.  In  composition  it  resembles 
the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  but  it  seems  probable  that  its  true  formula  is 
2MnO.Mn02,  for  when  treated  with  diluted  nitric  acid  it  leaves  the 
black  hydrated  binoxide. 

When  a  compound  contaiuing  manganese,  in  however  small  n  quantity,  's  filsed 
on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  with  carbonate  of  soda  (page  111),  a  mass  of  »  3"^tc 
of  soda  (Na,MnO,)  i.  formed,  wbich  is  green  w  nle  hot,  and 

The  oxygen  required  to  convert  the  lower  oxides  of  manganese  nito  manganic  acid 
has  been  absorbed  from  the  air. 

Manganic  acid  is  obtained  in  combination  with  potash,  by  mixing 
finely-powdered  binoxide  of  manganese  into  a  paste  with  an  equal  weight 
of  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  drying  the  paste,  an<l 
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heating  it  to  thill  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  through  which  oxygen  is  passed 
as  long  as  it  is  absorbed.  When  the  mass  is  treated  with  a  little  cold 
water,  it  gives  a  dark  emerald-green  solution,  and  by  evaporating  this 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  vacuo,  dark-green  crystals  of  vianganute  of  potash 
(K„MnO^)  are  formed,  which  have  the  same  crystalline  form  as  those  of 
sulphate  of  potash.  These  crystals  dissolve  unchanged  in  water  contain- 
ing potash;  but  when  dissolved  in  pure  water  they  yield  a  red  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash,  and  a  precipitate  of  binoxide  of  manganese — 

3(K30.M:nOJ  -1.  2H,0  =  .K^CMn^O,  +  MnO,  -1-  2(Kp.H,0). 

The  change  is  more  completely  effected  by  adding  a  little  free  acid,  even 
carbonio  acid.  The  changes  of  colour  thus  produced  have  acquired  for 
the  mangauate  of  potash  the  name  chameleon  mineral.  The  solution  of 
manganate  of  potash  (containing  free  potash)  is  very  easily  decomposed 
by  substances  having  an  attraction  for  oxygen.  Thus,  most  organic  sub- 
stances abstract  oxygen  from  it,  and  cause  the  separation  of  brown  sesqui- 
oxide  of  m,anganese ;  filtering  its  solution  through  paper  will  even  effect 
this  change.  The  offensive  emanations  from  putrefying  organic  matters 
are  at  once  oxidised  and  rendered  inodorous  by  manganate  of  potash  or 
soda. 

Manganate  of  soda  (^a.^\iO^)  obtained  by  heating  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese with  hydrate  of  soda,  under  free  exposure  to  air,  is  employed  in  a 
state  of  solution  in  water,  as  Condy^s  green  disinfecting  fluid.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  bleaching  agent,  and  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen  at  a  cheap 
rate.    Manganate  of  h.aryfa  forms  the  pigment  known  as  Cassel  green. 

The  temporary  formation  of  manganic  acid  affords  a  probable  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  binoxide.  of  manganese  in  facilitating  the  disengage- 
ment of  oxygen  fijom  chlorate  of  potash  (page  32). 

Permanganic  acid  has  been  obtain,ed  in  a  hydrated  crystalline  state  by 
decomposing  the  permanganate  of  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating the  solution  in  vacuo.  It  is  a  brown  substance,  easily  dissolving 
in  water  to  a  red  liquid,  which  is  decomposed  at  about  90°  T.,  evolving 
oxygen,  and  depositing  binoxide  of  manganese. 

Permanganate  of  potash  (K^O.Mju.f)^ ,  or  KMnOJ  is  largely  used  in 
many  chemical  operations.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  4  parts  of  finely 
powdered  binoxide  of  ma,nganese  are  intimately  mixed  with  3-|-  parts  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  5  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  very 
little  water.  The  pasty  mass  is  dried,  and  heated  to  dull  redness  for 
some  time  in  an  iron  tray  or  earthen  crucible.  The  oxygen  derived  from 
the  chlorate  of  potash  converts  the  binoxide  of  manganese  into  manganic 
acid,  which  combines  with  the  potash  of  the  hydi-ate.  On  treating  the 
cold  mass  with  water,  the  manganate  of  potash  is  dissolved,  forming  a 
dark-green  solution.  This  is  diluted  with  water,  and  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  passed  through  it  as  long  as  any  change  of  colour  is  observed  ; 
the  carbonic  acid  cornbines  with  the  excess  of  potash,  the  presence  of 
which  conferred  stability  upon  the  manganate,  which  is  then  decomposed 
into  permanganate  of  potash  and  binoxide  of  manganese.  The  latter  is 
allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  red  solution  poured  off  and  evaporated  to 
a  small  bulk.  On  cooling,  it  deposits  prismatic  crystals  of  the  perman- 
ganate of  potash  (KgO.MnjO.),  which  are  red  by  transmitted  light,  but 
reflect  a  dark-green  colour.  The  carbonate  of  potash,  being  much  more 
soluble  in  water,  is  left  in  the  solution.  Permanganate  of  potash  is 
remarkable  for  it.'t  great  colouring  power,  a  very  small  quantity  of  the 
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salt  producing  an  intense  purplish-red  colour  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
Its  solution  in  water  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  substances  having  an 
attraction  for  oxygen,  sucb  as  sulphurous  acid  or  a  ferrous  salt,  the 
permanganic  acid  being  reduced  to  protoxide  of  manganese,  so  that  the 
solution  becomes  colourless.  If  a  very  small  piece  of  iron  wire  be 
dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  so 
produced  will  decolorise  a  large  volume  of  weak  solution  of  the  perman- 
ganate, being  converted  into  ferric  sulphate — 

Kp.MnA  +  10(FeO.SO3)  +  8(H,O.S03)  = 
K,0.S03  -t-  2(MnO.S03)  +  5(Fe,03.3S03)  +  8H,0  . 

This  decomposition  forms  the  basis  of  a  valuable  method  for  determin- 
ing the  proportion  of  iron  in  its  ores. 

Many  organic  substances  are  easily  oxidised  by  permanganate  of  potash, 
and  this  is  the  case  especially  with  the  offensive  emanations  from  putres- 
cent organic  matter.  Hence  it  is  extensively  used,  under  the  name  of 
Condi/s  red  disinfecting  fluid,  in  cases  where  a  solid  or  liquid  substance 
is  to  be  deodorised. 

226.  Chlorides  of  manganese.— There  appear  to  be  three  compounds  of 
manganese  with  chlorine,  corresponding  to  three  of  the  oxides,  viz., 
MnCLj,  Mn^Clg,  and  MnCl^ ;  but  only  the  first  is  obtainable  in  the  pure 
state,  the  others  forming  solutions  which  are  easily  decomposed  with 
evolution  of  chlorine. 

The  protochloride  of  manganese  (MnCla)  is  olitained  in  large  quantity,  as  a  waste 
product  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine,  for  the  manufacture  of  bleaching-powder. 
Since  there  is  no  useful  application  for  it,  the  manufacturer  sometimes  reconvei-ts 
it  into  the  black  oxide.  As  the  native  biuoxlde  always  contains  iron,  the  liquor 
obtained  by  treating  it  with  hydrochloric  acLd  contains  sesquichloride  of  iron  (FejClj) 
mixed  with  chloride  of  manganese  (MnCla).  In  order  to  separate  the  iron,  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  circumstance  that  sesquioxides  are  weaker  bases  than  the 
protoxides,  so  that  if  a  small  proportion  of  lime  be  added  to  the  solution,  the  iron 
may  be  precipitated  as  sesquioxide,  without  decomposing  the  chloride  of  manganese— 

FCijCls  +  3CaO  =  Fe^Oa  +  SCaCl^ . 

The  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese  is  then  mixed  with  chalk,  and  subjected  to 
the  action  of  steam  at  a  pressure  of  about  two  atmospheres.  Carbonate  of  manganese 
is  precipitated  (MnCls  -f-  CaO.COs  =  CaCU  -i-MnO.COs),  and  when  this  is  dried 
and  heated  to  about  600°  F.  in  a  current  of  moist  air,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  converted  into  binoxide,  which 
may  be  employed  again  for  the  preparation  of  chlorine. 

According  to  Weldon's  process  (page  146),  the  iron  is  precipitated  as  peroxide 
by  adding  chalk,  which  leaves  the  manganese  in  solution  ;  an  excess  of  lime  is  then 
added  and  air  blown  through  the  mixture  at  about  150°  F.,  when  the  white  precipi- 
tate of  MnO,  formed  at  first,  absorbs  the  oxygen,  and  becomes  a  black  compound  of 
MnOg  with  lime  which  is  used  over  again  for  the  preparation  of  chloi-ine.  Unless 
the  lime  is  added  in  excess,  only  MnO.MnOj  is  formed,  so  that  the  excess  of  hme 
displaces  the  MnO  and  allows  it  to  be  converted  into  MnOj .  In  anotlier  process 
Weldon  employs  magnesia  instead  of  lime,  with  the  view  of  afterwards  recovering  the 
chlorine  from  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  in  the  form  of  hydrocUoric  acid  (see 
page  283),  and  using  the  magnesia  over  agi^in.  , ,.     ,  ... 

By  dissolving  permanganate  of  potash  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  addmg  fragments  of 
fused  chloride  of  sodium,  a  remarkable  greenish-yellow  gas  is  obtamed,  which  gives 
purple  fumes  with  moist  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  a  red  solution 
which  contains  hydrochloric  and  permanganic  acids.  It,  therefore  must  contain 
manganese  and  chlorine,  and  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  perclilornle  (Mnui.) 
corresponding  to  permanganic  acid  ;  hut  it  is  more  probably  an  oxychloricle  ot  man- 
ganese (see  (ihlorochromic  acid).  Care  is  required  in  its  preparation,  which  is  some- 
times attended  with  explosion. 
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Co"  —  59  pai-ts  by  weight. 

227.  Some  of  the  compounds  of  cobalt  are  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  arts,  on  account  of  their  brilliant  and  permanent  colours.  It  is 
generally  found  in  combination  with  arsenic  and  sulphur,  forming  tin- 
■white  cobalt,  CoAs^,  and  cobalt  glance,  CoAs„.CoS.„  but  its  ores  also  gene- 
rally contain  nickel,  copper,  iron,  manganese,  and  bismuth. 

The  metal  itself  is  obtained  by  strongly  heating  the  oxalate  of  cobalt 
(CoCoOJ  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible.  In  its  properties  it  closely 
resembles  iron,  but  is  said  to  surpass  it  in  tenacity. 

Two  oxides  of  cobalt  are  known — the  livotoxide,  CoO,  which  is  de- 
cidedly basic,  and  the  sesquioxide,  Co.fi.^ ,  which  is  a  very  feeble  base. 
The  protoxide  of  cobalt,  like  those  of  iron  and  manganese,  tends  to  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  when  heated  in  air,  becomes  converted  into 
CoO.Co.jO3 ,  corresponding  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  The  commercial 
oxide  of  cobalt,  which  is  employed  for  painting  on  porcelain,  is  obtained 
by  roasting  the  ore,  in  order  to  expel  part  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic, 
dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
by  the  careful  addition  of  lime,  when  the  remaining  arsenic  is  also  pre- 
cipitated as  arseniate  of  iron.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  passed  through  the 
acid  solution  to  precipitate  the  bismuth  and  copper,  leaving  the  cobalt 
and  nickel  in  solution.  The  latter  having  been  boiled  to  expel  the  excess 
of  hydrosulpliuric  acid,  is  neutralised  with  lime  and  mixed  with  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  which  precipitates  the  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  as  a  black 
powder,  leaving  the  oxide  of  nickel  in  solution,  from  which  it  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  lime. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  cobalt  have  a  fine  red  colour  in  the  hydrated  state 
or  in  solution,  but  are  generally  blue  when  anhydrous.  The  silicate  of 
cobalt  associated  with  silicate  of  potash  forms  the  blue  colour  known  as 
smalt,  which  is  prepared  by  roasting  the  cobalt-ore,  so  as  to  convert  the 
bulk  of  the  cobalt  into  oxide,  leaving,  however,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  arsenic  and  sulphur  still  in  the  ore.  The  residue  is  then  fused  in  a 
crucible  with  ground  quartz  and  carbonate  of  potash,  when  a  blue  "lass 
is  formed,  containing  silicate  of  cobalt  and  silicate  of  potash,  whilst°the 
iron,  nickel,  and  copper,  combined  with  arsenic  and  sulphur,  collect  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  and  form  a  fused  mass  of  metallic  appearance 
known  as  speiss,  which  is  employed  as  a  source  of  nickel.  The  blue  ^^lass 
is  poured  into  cold  water,  so  that  it  may  be  more  easily  reduced  to  the 
fine  powder  in  which  the  smalt  is  sold.  If  the  cobalt-orc  destined  for 
smalt  be  over  roasted,  so  as  to  convert  the  iron  into  oxide,  this  will  pass 
into  the  smalts  as  a  silicate,  injuring  its  colour. 

Zaffre  is  prepared  by  roasting  a  mixture  of  cobalt-ore  with  two  or  three 
parts  of  sand. 

Tlienard's  blue  consists  of  phosphate  of  cobalt  and  phosphate  of  alumina 
and  is  prepared  by  mixing  precipitated  alumina  with  phosphate  of  cobalt 
and  calcining  in  a  covered  crucible.    The  phosphate  is  obtained  by  preci- 
pitating a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  with  phosphate  of  potash  or  soda. 

Rinman's  green  is  prepared  by  calcining  the  precipitate  produced  by 
carbonate  of  soda  in  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  with  sulphate  of  zinc 
It  is  a  compound  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  zinc. 

Chloride  of  cobalt  (CoClj),  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  cobalt  ir^ 
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hydrochloric  acid,  forms  red  hydrated  crystals,  which  become  blue  wlien 
their  water  is  expelled.  If  strong  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  a  red 
solution  of  this  salt,  it  becomes  blue ;  if  enough  water  be  now  added  to 
render  it  pink,  the  blue  colour  may  be  produced  at  pleasure  by  boiling, 
the  solution  first  passing  through  a  neutral  tint.  Chloride  of  cobalt  is 
employed  as  a  sympathetic  ink,  for  characters  written  with  its  pink  solu- 
tion are  nearly  invisible  till  they  are  held  before  the  fire,  when  they 
become  blue,  and  resume  their  original  pink  colour  if  exposed  to  the  air  ; 
a  little  chloride  of  iron  causes  a  green  colour. 

The  sulphide  of  cobalt  (CoS)  is  obtained  as  a  black  precipitate  when 
an  alkaUne  sulphide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  cobalt.  A  sesqui- 
sulphide  (Co^Sg)  is  found  in  grey  octahedra,  cobalt  2njrites.  The  bisul- 
phide (C0S2)  has  been  obtained  artificially. 

When  ammonia  in  excess  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  cobalt,  a 
deep  red  liquid  is  produced,  which  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
especially  if  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  be  present,  giving  rise  to  the  pro- 
duction of  some  remarkable  and  complex  bases  which  contain  the  elements 
of  ammonia  and  of  different  oxides  of  cobalt. 

NICKEL. 
Ni"  =  59  parts  by  weigiit. 

228.  Nickel  owes  its  value  in  the  useful  arts  chiefly  to  its  property  of 
imparting  a  white  colour  to  the  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  with  which  it 
forms  the  alloy  known  as  German  silver.  Nickel  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
cobalt,  and  generally  occurs  associated  with  that  metal  in  its  ores.  One 
of  the  principal  ores  of  nickel  is  the  Kupfernickel  or  copper-nickel,  so 
called  by  the  German  miners  because  they  frequently  mistook  it  for  an 
ore  of  copper;  it  has  a  reddish  metallic  appearance,  and  the  formula 
NiAs.  Orey  niclcel  ore  or  nickel  glance  is  an  arseniosulphide  of  nickel^ 
NiAsg-NiSj.  Arsenical  nickel,  NiAs.,  corresponds  to  tin-white  cobalt. 
The  metal  is  commonly  extracted  from  the  speiss  separated  during  the 
preparation  of  smalt  from  cobalt-ores  (page  329);  the  oxide  of  nickel  pre- 
pared by  the  method  described  above,  when  strongly  heated  in  contact 
with  charcoal,  yields  metallic  nickel  containing  carbon. 

The  pure  metal  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  oxalate,  as  in  the  case  of 
cobalt,  which  it  much  resembles  in  properties. 

The  oxides  of  nickel  correspond  in  composition  to  those  of  cobalt.  The 
salts  formed  by  the  oxide  of  nickel  (NiO)  are  usually  green,  and'  give 
bright  green  solutions.  The  hydrated  oxide  has  a  characteristic  apple- 
green  colour,  and  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  lOte  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  cobalt.  The  greater  facility  witli  wliich  the  latter  is  converted 
into  sesquioxide  has  been  applied  (as  above  described)  to  efiect  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  metals.  Oxide  of  nickel  has  been  found  native  in  octa- 
hedral crystals,  which  have  also  been  obtained  accidentally  in  a  copper- 
smelting  furnace. 

Sulphate  of  nickel  (NiO.SO;,.H,0.6Aq.)  forms  fine  green  prismatic 
crystals,  the  water  of  constitution  in  which  may  be  displaced  by  sulphate 
nf  potash,  forming  the  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  p)ot(ish,  NiO.SOg, 
K.,O.S03.6Aq.  which  crystallises  so  readily  that  it  was  at  one  time  the 
form  in  which  nickel  was  separated  from  the  other  metals  present  in 
its  ores. 
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Three  suIpJiides  of  niclcel  are  known — a  subsulpliidc,  Ni^S ;  a  proto- 
sidpkide,  NiS,  found  native  as  capillary  pyrites,  and  obtained  as  a  blade 
precipitate  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  upon  a  salt  of  nickel ; 
and  a  bisulphide,  NiS^ . 

CHROMIUM. 
Cr  =  52*5  parts  by  weight. 

229.  This  metal  derives  its  name  from  xp^/xa,  colour,  in  allusion  to  the 
varied  colours  of  its  compounds,  upon  which  their  uses  in  the  arts  chielly 
depend.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  met  with,  its  principal  ore  being  the 
chrome-iron  ore  (FeO.Cr.,03),  which  is  remarkable  for  its  resistance  to  the 
action  of  acids  and  other  chemical  agents.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  Sweden, 
Eussia,  and  the  United  States,  and  is  imported  for  the  manufacture  of 
bichromate  of  potash  (K.,0.2Cr03),  which  is  one  of  the  chief  commercial 
compounds  of  chromium.  The  ore  is  first  heated  to  redness  and  thrown 
into  water,  in  order  that  it  may  be  easily  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  which 
is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash,  chalk  being  added  to  prevent  the  fusion 
of  the  mass,  and  strongly  heated  in  a  current  of  air  on  the  hearth  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  the  mass  being  occasionally  stirred  to  expose  a 
fresh  surface  to  the  air.  The  oxide  of  iron  is  thus  converted  into  sesqui- 
oxide,  and  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  (CrjOj)  also  a,bsorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,  becoming  chromic  acid  (CrOj),  wliich  combines  with  the  potash 
to  form  chromate  of  potash  (KjjO.CrOg).  Nitre  is  sometimes  added  to 
hasten  the  oxidation.  On  treating  the  mass  with  water,  a  yellow  solu- 
tion of  chromate  of  potash  is  obtained,  which  is  drawn  ofl'  from  the 
insoluble  residue  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  lime,  and  mixed  with  a 
slight  excess  of  nitric  acid — 

2(.K,O.Cr03)  +  2HN0,  =  Kp.2Cr03  +  2KNO3  +  Hp  . 

Chromate  of  Bichromate  of 

potash.  potash. 

The  solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits  beautiful  red  tabular  crystals  of 
bichrorfiate  of  potash,  which  dissolve  in  10  parts  of  cold  water,  forming 
an  acid  solution.  It  is  from  this  salt  that  the  other  compounds  of 
chromium  are  immediately  derived. 

Metallic  chromium  has  received  no  useful  application.  It  has  been 
obtained  in  octahedral  crystals  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  sesquichloride 
of  chromium,  and  in  a  pulverulent  state  by  the  action  of  potassium.  In 
the  latter  condition  it  is  easily  acted  on  by  acids,  but  the  crystaUised 
chromium  is  insoluble  even  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  Like  aluminium, 
it  is  more  easily  attacked  by  hydrated  alkalies  at  a  high  temperature, 
evolving  hydrogen  and  producing  chromates.    It  is  remarkably  infusible. 

230.  Oxides  of  Chromium. — Two  oxides  of  chromium  are  known  in 
the  separate  state — the  sesquioxide,  Cr.j0.|,  and  chromic  acid,  CrO.,.  Pro- 
toxide of  chromium  (CrO)  is  known  in  the  hydrated  state,  and  perchromic 
acid  (Cr^Oj)  is  believed  to  exist  in  solution. 

Chromic  acid,  the  most  important  of  these,  is  obtained  by  adding  to 
one  measure  of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  saturated  at  130°  P., 
one  measure  and  a  half  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  small  portions 
at  a  time,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool,  when  chromic  acid  crystallises 
out  in  line  crimson  needles,  which  arc  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  decomposed  by  a  moderate  heat  into  oxygen  and  sesquioxide  of 
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chromium.  Chromic  acid  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent ;  most  organic 
substances,  even  paper,  will  reduce  it  to  the  green  sesquioxide  of  chromium^ 
A  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  is  employed  for 
bleaching  some  oils,  the  colouring  matter  being  oxidised  at  the  expense  of 
the  chromic  acid,  and  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  produced — 

K,a2Cr03  +  4(H,O.S03)  =  K,0.S03  +  GT,0,.3m,  +  0,  +  Ui,0 . 
The  bichromate  itself  evolves  oxygen  when  heated  to  bright  redness,  being 
first  fused,  and  afterwards  decomposed — 

2(K,0.2Cr03)  =  2(K,O.Cr03)  +  Cvfi,  +  0,. 

Neutral  cliromate  of  potash  (KjO-CrOg)  is  formed  by  ad.dj,ng  carbonate 
of  potash  to  the  red  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  until  its  red  colour 
is  changed  to  a  fine  yellow,  when  it  is  evaporated  an.d  allowed  to 
crystallise.  It  forms  yellow  prismatic  crystals  having  the  same  form  as 
those  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  is  far  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
bichromate,  yielding  an  alkaline  solution.  It  becomes  red  when  heated, 
and  fuses  without  decomposition. 

Terchromate  of  potash  (Kp.SCrOg)  has  been  obtained,  in  red  crystals 
by  adding  nitric  acid  to  the  bichromate.  . 

Chrome-yellow  is  the  chromate  of  lead  (PbO.CrOg),  prepared  by  mix- 
ing dilute  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  chromate  of  potash.^  It  is 
largely  used  in  painting  and  calico-printing,  and  by  the  chemist  as  a 
source  of  oxygen  for  the  analysis  of  organic  substances,  since,  when  heated, 
it  fuses  to  a  brown  mass,  which  evolves  oxygen  at  a  red  heat.  Chrome- 
yellow  being  a  poisonous  salt,  its  occasional  use  for  colouring  confectionery 
is  very  objectionable.  Cliromate  of  lead  in  prismatic  crystals  forms  the 
rather  rare  red  lead  ore  of  Siberia,  in  which  chromium  was  first  discovered. 

Orange  chrome  is  a  basic  chromate  of  lead  (2PbO.CrO,),  and  may  be 
obtained  by  boiling  the  yellow  chromate  with  lime — 

2(PbO.Cr03)  +  CaO  =  2PbO.Cr03  -1-  CaO.CrOa. 

The  calico-printer  dyes  the  stuff  with  yellow  chromate  of  lead,  and  con- 
verts it  into  orange  chromate  by  a  bath  of  lime-water. 

The  colour  of  the  ruhj  (crystallised  ,  alumina)  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  chromic  acid. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  (Cr^Og)  is  valuable  as  a  green  colour,  especially 
for  glass  and  porcelain,  since  it  is  not  decomposed  by  heat.  It  is  prepared 
by  heating  bichromate  of  potash  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  starch, 
the  carbon  of  which  deprives  the  chromic  acid  of  half  its  oxygen,  leaving 
a  mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with  carbonate  of  potash,  which  may 
be  removed  by  washing  with  water.  If  sulph\ir  be  substituted  for 
the  starch,  sulphate  of  potash  will  be  formed,  which  may  also  be 
removed  by  water.  When  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  strongly 
heated,  it  exhibits  a  sudden  glow,  becomes  darker  in  colour,  and  in- 
soluble in  acids  which  previously  dissolved  it  easily ;  in  this  respect 
it  resembles  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Like  those  oxides,  tliG 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  a  feeble  base ;  it  is  remarkable  for  forming 
two  classes  of  salts  containing  the  same  proportions  of  acid  and  base,  but 
differing  in  the  colour  of  their  solutions,  and  in  some  other  properties.^ 
Thus,  there  are  two  modifications  of  the  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium— the  green  sulphate,  Cr.,0.,3SO,.5Aq.,  and  the  violet  sul- 
phate, CrP3.3SO3.i5Aq.    The   solution  of  the  latter  becomes  green 
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"vvhen  boiled,  being  converted  into  the  former.  Chrome  alum  forms  dark 
purple  octahedra  (K.,O.S03,Cr„Oa.3S03.24Aq.)  -wliich  contain  the  violet 
modification  of  the  sulphate ;  and  if  its  solution  in  water  be  boUed, 
its  purple  colour  changes  to  green,  and  the  solution  refuses  to  ciystalUse.* 
The  anhydrous  snlphate  of  chrominm  forms  red  crystals,  which  are  in- 
soluble in  water  and  acids.,  A  green  basic  borate  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
is  used  in  painting  and  calico-printing,  under  the  name  of  vert  cle  Guignet, 
and  is  prepared  by  strongly  heating  bichromate  of  potash  with  3  parts  of 
crystallised  boracic  acid,  when  borate  of  potash  and  borate  of  chromium 
are  formed,  half  the  oxygen  of  the  chromic  acid  being  expelled.  The  borate 
of  potash  and  the  excess  of  boracic  acid  are  afterwards  washed  out  by 
water.  By  redncing  an  alkaline  chromate  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the 
compound  Cr^Og.CrOy  has  been  obtained  as  a  brown  precipitate. 

Protoxide  of  ehromiam  (CrO)  is  not  known  in  the  pure  state,  but  is 
precipitated  as  a  brown  hydrate  when  protochloride  of  chromium  is 
decomposed  by  potash.  It  absorbs  oxygen  even  more  readily  than  protoxide 
of  iron,  becoming  converted  into  a  hydrated  proto-sesquioxide  of  chromium 
(CrO.Cr^Og)  corresponding  in  composition  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
The  protoxide  of  chromium  is  a  feeble  base ;  a  double  sulphate  of  protoxide 
of  chromium  and  potash  (CrO.SOgjKgO.SOg.GAq.)  is  known,  which  has  the 
same  crystalline  form  as  the  corresponding  iron  salt  (FeO.  S  0^,  K.,0.  SG3. 6  Aq. ); 
it  has  -a  blue  col&ur,  and  gives  a  blue  solution,  which  becomes  green  when 
exposed  to  air,  from  the  formation  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 

Perchromic  acid  (HCrO^,  or  H^CCr^Oy)  is  believed  to  exist  in  the  blue 
solution  obtained  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  upon  solution  of 
chromic  acid,  but  neither  the  acid  nor  its  salts  have  been  obtained  in  a 
separate  state. 

231.  Chlorides  of  cliromiuvi. — The  seaquichloride  of  cliromviiAn,  (Cr^Clg),  obtained  by  ' 
passing  dry  -chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  cbromium  with  charcoal, 
heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  is  converted  into  vapour,  and  condenses  upon 
the  cooler  part  of  the  tube  in  shining  leaflets  having  a  fine  violet  colour.  Cold 
water  does  not  aftect  them,  but  boiling  water  slowly  dissolves  them  to  a  green  solu- 
tion resembling  that  obtained  by  dissolving  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Protochloride  of  chromium  (CrClj)  results  from  the  action  of  hydrogen,  at  a  red  heat, 
upon  the  sesquichloride.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  white,  and  dissolves  in  water  to  form 
a  blue  solution,  whicli  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  becoming  green.  It  is  remark- 
able that  if  the  violet  scsquichloride  of  chromium  is  suspended  in  water,  and  a 
minute  quantity  of  the  protochloride  added,  the  sesquichloride  immediately  dis- 
solves to  a  gi'een  solution,  evolving  heat. 

Chlorochromic  acid  {CtOfi\)  is  a  very  remarkable  brown-red  liquid,  obtained  by 
distilling  10  parts  of  common  salt  and  17  of  bichromate  of  potash,  previously  fused 
together  and  broken  into  fragments,  with  40  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  

K^O. 2Cr03  +  4NaCl  +  Z{ll^O. SO3)  =  K.f). SO3  +  2{Na„0. SO3)  +  SH^O  +  2CrOsClj  . 

It  much  resembles  bromine  in  appearance,  and  fumes  very  strongly  in  air,  the  mois- 
ture of  wliich  decomposes  its  red  vapour,  forming  chromic  and  hydrochloric  acids  ; 
Cr02Cl2+ H20  =  Cr03  +  211Cl.  It  is  a  very  powerful  oxidising  and  chlorinating 
agent,  and  iiillamus  ammonia  and  alcohol  when  brought  in  contact  witli  them. 

It  is  occasionally  used  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  illuminating  flames  ;  for  if 
hydrogen  be  passed  through  a  bottle  containing  a  few  drops  of  chlorochromic  acid, 
the  gas  becomes  charged  with  its  vajiour,  aiid,  if  kindled,  burns  with  a  brilliant 
white  flame,  which  deposits  a  beautiful  green  illm  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  upon 
a  cold  surface. 

The  name  oxychloride  of  chromium,  a'ppli(!d  to  this  componnd,  is  more  correct  than 
chlorochromic  acid,  for  it- is  not  known  to  form  salts.    When  chlorochromic  acid  is 


*  Exposure  to  cold,  it  is  said,  ngain  converts  it  into  the  crystallisable  violet  form. 
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heated  in  a  sealed  tube,  to  370°  F.,  it  is  converted  into  a  black  soHd  body  according 
to  tlie  equation  3CrOjCl2  =  CI, +  CrCl2.2Cr03.  . 

Fluoride  of  chromium  (CrFg)  is  another  volatile  compound  of  chromium  oDtainea 
by  distilling  chromate  of  lead  with  iluor  spar  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  is  a  red  gas,  con- 
densible  to  a  red  liquid  at  a  low  temperature.    Water  decomposes  it,  yielding  chromic 

and  hydrofluoric  acids.  ,  ,  •  j     c  x, 

Sesquisulphide  of  chromium  {Cv^Ss)  is  formed  when  vapour  of  bisulphide  ot  carbon 
is  passed  over  sesquioxide  of  chromium  heated  to  redness.  It  forms  black  lustrous 
scales  resembling  graphite. 

232,  General  revieiv  of  zinc,  iron,  cobalt,  nicM,  manganese,  and  chro- 
mium. Many  points  of  resemblance  will  have  been  noticed  in  tlie  chemical 

history  of  these  metals  to  justify  their  being  classed  in  the  same  group. 
They  are  all  capable  of  decomposing  water  at  a  red  heat,  and  easily  dis- 
place hydrogen  from  hydrochloric  acid.    Each  of  them  forms  a  base  by 
combining  with  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  these  oxides  produce  salts  which 
have  the  same  crystalline  form.    All  these  oxides,  except  those  of  zmc 
and  nickel,  easily  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  are  converted  into 
sesquioxides.    Zinc  does  not  form  a  sesquioxide,  and  the  sesquioxide  of 
nickel  is  an  indifferent  oxide,  while  that  of  cobalt  is  very  feebly  basic ; 
the  sesquioxide  of  manganese  is  a  stronger  base,  and  the  basic  properties 
of  the  sesquioxides  of  chromium  and  iron  are  very  decided.    Zmc  and 
nickel  do  not  exhibit  any  tendency  to  forni  a  weU-marked  acid  oxide,  but 
the  existence  of  an  acid  oxide  of  cobalt  is  suspected ;  and  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  chromium  form  undoubted  acids  with  three  equivalents  of 
oxytren.    Zinc  and  nickel  are  only  known  to  form  one  compound  with 
chbrine ;  cobalt  and  manganese  form,  in  addition  to  their  protochlorides 
very  unstable  sesquichlorides  known  only  in  solution,  but  iron  and 
chromium  form  very  stable  volatile  sesquichlorides.    The  metals  com- 
posing this  group  are  all  bivalent  or  diatomic,*  and  are  found  associated 
in  natural  minerals ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  iron,  manganese, 
cobalt,  and  nickel.    They  are  all  attracted  by  the  magnet,  with  the 
exception  of  zinc,  and  with  the  same  exception,  require  a  very  high 
temperature  for  their  fusion.    Through  zinc,  the  metals  of  this  group  are 
connected  with  magnesium,  which  resembles  it  in  volatility,  m  combus- 
tibility, and  in  the  crystalline  form  of  its  salts.    Iron  and  chromium  con- 
nect this  group  with  aluminium,  their  sesquioxides  being  isomorphous  with 
alumina,  and  their  sesquichlorides  volatile  like  that  of  aluminium. 


COPPER 
Cu''='63'5  parts  by  weight. 

233  Metallic  copper  is  met  with  in  nature  more  abundantly  than 
mdallic  iron,  though  the  compounds  of  the  latter  metal  are  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  than  those  of  the  former. t  A  very  important  vein  ol 
metallic  copper,  of  excellent  quality,  occurs  near  Lake  Superior  m  North 
America,  from  which  6000  tons  were  extracted  in  1858.  Metallic  coppei 
is  also  sometimes  found  in  Cornwall,  and  copper  sand,  contaiunig  metallic 
copper  and  quartz,  is  imported  from  Chili. 

234.  Ores  of  copper.— Tha  most  importaut  English  ore  of  copper  is 

*  Chromium,  like  iron,  is  triatomic  in  the  sesquioxides  and  the  con.pounds  derived  from, 
it,  and,  in  chroiiiio  acid,  it  must  be  regarded  as  he.xatomic.  church  has  made 

t  Cop,,er  is  not  at  all  frequently  found  in  animals  or  vegetables  bi^  C^^ 
the  ren.a'vkable  observation  that  the  red  colouring  matter  ^'"^ 
plautain-eater  {touraco)  contains  as  much  as  5  9  per  cent,  ol  copi  ti. 
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co^ypar  pyrites,  which  is  a  double  sulphide,  containing  copper,  iron,  and 
sulphur  in  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  formula  CuFelSg .  It  may  be 
known  by  its  beautiful  brass  yellow  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  Copper 
pyrites  is  found  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  is  generally  associated 
with  arsenical  pyrites  (FeS^-FeASg),  tinstone  (SnO^),  quartz,  fluor  spar, 
and  clay.  A  very  attractive  variety  of  cojDper  pyrites  is  called  variegated 
copper  ore  or  peacock  copper,  in  aUusion  to  its  rainbow  colours ;  its  simplest 
formula  is  Cu^FeSj.    This  variety  is  found  in  Coinwall  and  Killarney. 

Copper  glance  (Cu„S)  is  another  Cornish  ore  of  copper,  of  a  dark  grey 
colour'  and  feeble  metallic  lustre. 

Ch-ey  copper  ore,  also  abundant  in  Cornwall,  is  essentially  a  compound 
of  the  sulphides  of  copper  and  iron  with  those  of  antimony  and  arsenic, 
but  it  often  contains  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  sometimes  mercury. 

Malachite,  a  basic  carlaonate  of  copper,  is  imported  from  Australia 
(Burra  Burra),  and  is  also  found  abundantly  in  Siberia.  Green  malachite, 
the  most  beautifully  veined  ornamental  variety,  has  the  composition 
CuO.COa,  CuO.Hp,  and  blue  malachite  is  2(CuO.CO,).CuO.H,0  . 

Red  copper  ore  (Cu^O)  is  found  in  West  Cornwall,  and  the  black  oxide 
(CuO)  is  abundant  in  the  north  of  ChiU. 

235.  The  seat  of  English  copper-smelting  is  at  Swansea,  which  is 
situated  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  anthracite  coal  employed  in  the 
furnaces.  The  chemical  process  by  which  copper  is  extracted  from  the 
ore  includes  three  distinct  operations  : — (1),  the  roasting,  to  expel  the 
arsenic  and  part  of  the  sulphur,  and  to  convert  the  sulphide  of  iron  into 
oxide  of  iron ;  (2),  the  fusing  with  silica,  to  remove  the  oxide  of  iron  as 
silicate,  and  to  obtain  the  copper  in  combination  with  sulphur  only ;  and 
(3),  the  roasting  of  this  combination  of  copper  with  sulphur,  in  order  to 
expel  the  latter  and  obtain  metallic  copper. 

The  details  of  the  smelting  process  appear  somewhat  complicated, 
because  it  is  divided  into  several  stages  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the 


Fig.  255. 


different  varieties  of  ore  to  be  treated.  Tims,  the  first  roasting  process  is 
uimecessary  for  the  oxides  and  carbonates  of  copper,  and  tlie  fusion  with 
silica  is  not  needed  for  those  ores  which  are  free  from  iron,  so  that  they 
may  be  introduced  at  a  later  stage  in  the  operations. 

(1.)  Calcining  or  rousting  the  ore  to  expel  arsenic  and  part  of  tha 
mlphur. — The  ores  having  been  sorted,  and  broken  into  small  pieces,  are 
mixed  so  as  to  contain  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  roasted,  in 
quantities  of  about  three  tons,  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  on  the  spacious 
hearth  (II,  fig.  25G)  of  a  reverburatory  furnace  (iig.  255),  at  a  temperature 
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Fig.  256. 


insufficient  for  fusion,  being  occasionally  stirred  to  expose  them  freely  to 

the  action  of  the  ah,  which  is  admitted 
into  the  furnace  through  an  opening  (0) 
in  the  side  of  the  hearth  upon  which  the 
ore  is  spread.  The  oxygen  of  the  air 
converts  a  part  of  the  sulphur  into  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
arsenic  into  arsenious  acid,  which  passes 
off  in  the  form  of  vapour.  A  part  of  the 
sulphide  of  iron  is  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  iron  by  absorbing  oxygen  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  process,  and  this  sul- 
phate is  afterwards  decomposed  at  a 
higher  temperature,  evolving  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  leaving 
oxide  of  iron  (see  page  322).  A  portion  of  the  sulpiride  of  copper  is  also 
converted  into  oxide  of  copper  durmg  the  roasting,  so  that  the  roasted  ore 
consists  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  sulphide  of  copper  with 
oxide  and  sulphide  of  iron.  Since  the  sulphide  of  iron  is  more  easily 
oxidised  than  sulphide  of  copper,  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  remains 
unaltered  in  the  roasted  ore. 

During  the  roasting  of  copper  ore  dense  white  fumes  escape  from  the 
furnaces."  This  copper  smoke,  as  it  is  termed,  contains  arsenious,  sulphur- 
ous, sulphuric,  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  the  latter  being  derived  from  the 
fluor  spar  associated  with  the  ore ;  if  allowed  to  escape,  these  fumes 
seriously  contaminate  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  copper-smelters 
are  endeavouring  to  apply  some  method  of  condensing,  and  perhaps  turn- 
ing them  to  profitable  account. 

(2.)  Fusion  for  coarse  metal  to  remove  the  oxide  of  iron  hi/  dissolving  it 
loith  silicic  acid  at  a  high  temperature.— ThQ  roasted  ore  is  now  mixed 

with  metal  dag  from  process  4, 
and  with  ores  containing  silicic 
acid  and  oxides  of  copper,  but 
no  sulphur;  the  mixture  is  intro- 
duced into  the  ore  f  urna.ce  (fig. 
257),  and  fused  for  five  hours  at 
a  higher  temperature  than  that 
employed  in  the  previous  opera- 
tion. In  this  process  fluor  spar 
is  sometimes  added  in  order  to 
increase  the  fluidity  of  the  slag. 

The  oxide  of  copper  acts  upon 
the  sulphide  of  iron  still  con- 
tained in  the  roasted  ore,  with 
formation  of  sulphide  of  copper' 
and  oxide  of  iron;  but  since 
there  is  more  sulphide  of  iron 
present  than  the  oxide  of  copper 
can  decompose,  the  excess  of 
sulphide  of  iron  combines  with 
the  sulphide  of  copper  to  form 
Fig-  25/.  ^  fusible  compound,  which  sepa- 

rates from  the  slag,  and  collects  in  the  form  of  a  matt  or  regulus  of 
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coarse  metal,  in  a  cavity  (C)  oa  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  ;  it  is  run  out 
into  a  tank  of  water  (T)  in  order  to  granulate  it,  so  that  it  may  be  better 
litted  to  undergo  the  next  operation. 

The  oxide  of  iron  combines  with  the  silicic  acid  contained  in  the 
charge,  to  form  a  fusible  silicate  of  iron  (ore  furnace  slag),  which  is  raked 
out  into  moulds  of  sand,  and  cast  into  blocks  used  for  rough  building 
purposes  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  composition  of  the  coarse  metal  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  the 
formula  CuFeS^.  It  contains  from  33  to  35  per  cent,  of  copper;  whilst 
the  original  ore,  before  roasting,  is  usually  sorted  so  that  it  may  contain 
about  8-5  per  cent. 

The  ore-furnace  slag  is  approximately  represented  by  the  formula 
FeCSiOg ;  but  it  contains  a  minute  proportion  of  copper,  as  is  shown  by 
ihe  green  efflorescence  on  the  walls  in  M'hich  it  is  used  around  Swansea. 
I'ragments  of  quartz  are  seen  disseminated  through  this  slag. 

(3.)  Calcination  of  the  coarse  metal  to  convert  the  greater  part  of  the 
sidphide  of  iron  into  oxide. — The  granulated  coarse  metal  is  roasted  at  a 
moderate  heat  for  twenty-four  hours,  as  in  the  first  operation,  so  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  may  decompose  the  sulphide  of  iron,  removing  the 
sulphur  as  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  leaving  the  iron  in  the  form  of 
oxide. 

(4.)  Fusion  for  white  meted  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  iron  as  silicate. 
— The  roasted  coarse  metal  is  mixed  with  roaster  and  refinery  slags  from 
processes  5  and  6,  and  with  ores  containing  carbonates  and  oxides  of 
t;opper,  and  fused  for  six  hours,  as  in  the  second  operation.  Any  sulphide 
of  iron  which  was  left  unchanged  in  the  roasting  is  now  converted  into 
oxide  of  iron  by  the  oxide  of  copper,  the  latter  metal  taking  the  sulphur. 
The  whole  of  the  oxide  of  ii-on  combines  with  the  silicic  acid  to  form  a 
fusible  slag,  the  composition  of  which  is  approximately  represented  by  the 
formula  3re0.2Si02. 

The  matt  or  regidus  of  white  metal,  which  collects  beneath  the  slag,  is 
nearly  pure  subsulphide  of  copper  (Cu^S),  half  the  sulphur  existing  in°the 
protosulphide  (CuS)  having  been  removed  by  oxidation  in  the  furnace.  The 
white  metal  is  run  into  saud-moulds  and  cast  into  ingots.  The  tin  and 
other  foreign  metals  usually  collect  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ingot,  so  that, 
for  making  best  selected  copper,  the  upper  part  is  broken  off  and  worked 
separately,  the  inferior  copper  obtained  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ingot 
being  termed  tile-copper.  The  ingots  of  white  metal  often.contain  beauti- 
ful tufts  of  metallic  copper  in  the  form  of  copper  moss. 

The  slag  separated  from  the  white  metal  {metal  slag)  is  much  more  fluid 
llian  the  ore-furnace  slag,  and  contains  so  much  silicate  of  copper  that  it 
is  preserved  for  use  in  the  meltmg  for  coarse  metal. 

(5.)  lluastiiig  the  lohite  metal  to  remove  the  sulphur  and  oltciin  Mistered 
copper. — The  ingots  of  white  metal  (to  the  amount  of  about  3  tons)  are 
jjlaced  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  heated  for  four 
hours  to  a  temperature  just  below  fusion,  so  that  they  may  be  oxidised  at 
tlie  surface,  the  sulphur  passing  olF  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  copper 
being  converted  into  oxide.  During  this  roasting  the  greater  part  of  the 
arsenic,  generally  present  in  the  fine  metal,  is  expelled  as  arsenious  acid. 
The  temperature  is  then  raised,  so  that  the  cluirge  may  be  completely 
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fused,  after  whicli  it  is  lowered  again  till  the  12tli  hour.  The  oxide  of 
copper  now  acts  upon  the  sulphide  of  copper  to  form  metallic  copper  and 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  escapes,  with  violent  ebullition,  from  the 
melted  mass;  Cu,S  +  2CuO  =  SO2  + Cu^ .  When  this  ebullition  ceases, 
the  temperature  is  again  raised  so  as  to  cause  tlie  complete  separation  of 
the  copper  from  the  slag,  and  the  metal  is  run  out  into  moulds  of  sand. 
Its  name  of  blister  copper  is  derived  from  the  appearance  caused  by  the 
escape  of  the  last  portions  of  sulphurous  acid  from  the  metal  when  solidi- 
fying in  the  mould. 

The  slag  {roaster  dag)  is  formed  in  this  operation  by  the  combination 
of  a  part  of  the  oxide  of  copper  with  silicic  acid  derived  from  the  sand 
adhering  to  the  ingots,  and  from  the  hearth  of  the  furnace.  The  slag 
also  contains  the  silicates  of  iron  and  of  other  metals,  such  as  tin  and  lead, 
which  might  have  been  contained  in  the  white  metal.  This  slag  is  used 
again  in  the  melting  for  white  metal. 

(6.)  Refining  to  remove  Joreign  metals. — This  process  consists  in  slowly 
fusing  7  or  8  tons  of  the  blistered  copper  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  so 
that  the  air  passing  through  the  furnace  may  remove  any  remaining  sul- 
phur as  sulphurous  acid,  and  may  oxidise  the  small  quantities  of  iron,  tin, 
lead,  &.C.,  present  in  the  metal.  Of  course  a  large  proportion  of  the 
copper  is  oxidised  at  the  same  time,  and  the  suboxide  of  copper,  together 
with  the  oxides  of  the  foreign  metals,  combine  with  silicic  acid  (from  the 
hearth  or  from  adhering  sand)  to  form  a  slag  which  collects  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  melted  copper.  A  portion  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  is  dis- 
solved by  the  metallic  copper,  rendering  it  brittle  or  dry  copper. 

(7.)  Toughening  or  poling,  to  remove  a  part  of  the  oxygen  and  bring  the 
copper  to  tough-pitch. — After  about  twenty  hours  the  slag  is  skimmed 
from  the  metal,  a  quantity  of  anthracite  is  thrown  over  the  surface  to  pre- 
vent further  oxidation,  and  the  metal  is.  poled,  i.e.,  stirred  with  a  pole  of 
young  wood,  until  a  small  sample,  removed  for  examination,  presents  a 
peculiar  silky  fracture,  indicating  it  to  be  at  tough-pitch,  when  it  is  cast 
into  ingots. 

The  chemical  change  during  the  poling  appears  to  consist  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  suboxide  present  in  the  metal,  by 
the  reducing  action  of  the  combustible  gases  disengaged  from  the  wood. 
The  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  suboxide  of  copper  is  said  to  confer 
greater  toughness  upon  the  metal,  so  ihat  if  the  poling  be  continued  until 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  removed,  overpoled  copper  of  lower  tenacity  is 
obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brittleness  of  underpoled  copper  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  suboxide  of  copper  in  too  large  proportion.  Tough-caJcc 
copper  is  that  which  has  been  poled  to  the  proper  extent. 

"When  the  copper  is  intended  for  rolling,  a  small  quantity  (not  exceed- 
ing  ^  per  cent.)  of  lead  is  generally  added  to  it  before  it  is  ladled  into  the 
ingot  moulds. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  the  above  processes  will 
be  more  clearly  understood  after  inspecting  the  subjoined  table,  which 
exhibits  the  composition  of  the  products  obtained  at  different  stages  of  the 
process,  these  being  distinguished  by  the  same  numerals  as  were  employed . 
in  the  above  description. 
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In  100  pai-ts. 

Ore. 

Roasted 
Ore. 

Coarse 
Metal. 

Roastec 
Coaise 
Metal. 

White 
Metal. 

Blister 
Copper. 

Refined 
Copper. 

Tough- 
pitch 
Copper. 

Iron,  .... 

Silicic  acid  

Sulphuric  acid,  .    .  . 

8-2 
17-9 
19'9 

1-0 

.34-3 

8'6 
17-6 
12-5 

4-5 
34-3 

1-1 

(2.) 
33-7 
33-6 
29-2 

(3.) 
33-7 
33-6 
13-0 
11-0 

(4.) 
77-4 
0-7 
21-0 

(5.) 

98-0 
0-5 
0-2 

(6.) 

99-4 
trace 
b'ace 
0-4 

(7.) 
99-6 

trficG 
trace 
0-03 

Ore 
Furnace 
Slag. 

Metal 
Slaff. 

Roaster 
Slag. 

Refinery 
Slag. 

Oxide  of  iron  (FeO) ,  .  . 
Suboxide  of  copper  (CuoO),     .  . 
Silicic  acid,      .    .    .  ' . 

(2.) 
28-5 
0-5 
30-0 

(4.) 
56-0 
0-9 
33-8 

(5.) 
28-0 
16-9 
47-5 

(6.) 
3-1 
36-2 
47-4 

Bhie  mctca  is  the  term  applied  to  the  regulus  of  white  metal  (from  process  4^ 
when  It  still  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  sulphide  of  iron,  in  consequence 
ot  a  deficient  supply  of  oxide  of  copper  in  the  furnace.  Pimple  vietal  is  obtained  in 
the  same  operation  when  the  oxide  of  copper  is  in  excess,  so  that  a  portion  of  the 
copper  IS  reduced,  as  in  process  5,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  produces 
the  pimply  appearance  in  escaping.  The  reduced  copper  gives  a  reddish  colour  to 
the  pimple  copper  Coarse  copper  is  a  similar  intermediate  stage  between  white 
metal  and  blistered  copper.  Tile  copper  is  that  extracted  from  tfe  bottoms  of  the 
ingots  of  white  metal,  when  the  tops  have  been  detached  for  making  best  select 
S'^nffl  rose  copper  is  obtained  by  running  water  upon  tlfe  toughened 

metal,  so  as  to  enable  the  me  al  to  be  removed  in  films.  Anglesea  or  Mona  ropper  is 
a  very  tough  copper,  reduced  by  metallic  iron  from  the  blue  water  cf  the  copper 
mines,  which  contains  sulphate  of  copper.  i^oppei 

236.  For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  copper  maybe  extracted  from  copper  pyrites 
on  the  small  scale  m  the  following  manner  :—  '  ^  pyiiie^ 

200  grains  of  the  powdered  ore  are  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  dried  borax 
and  fused  in  a  covered  earthen  crucible  (of  about  8  oz.  capacity^rat  a  fS  red  heat' 
for  about  half  an  hour.    The  earthy  matters  associated  with  the  ore  are  dTssolved 

Jn^nSni-^  .f;if"i  1^  P""'  P^^^^^  ^^^^^  bottom  of  the  crucible  The 

contents  of  the  latter  are  poured  into  an  iron  mould  (scorifyinc.  mould  fi^  258^ 
and  when  the  mass  has  set,  it  is  dipped  into  water.  The  semi^mX  ic'  Wtton  s 
then  easily  detached  from  the  slag  hy'a  gentle  blow  ;  it  is  weig  e^  fine  y  powdered 

r"a7ullTrso"S^^^^^^^^^  ^^^f^''  'Suely 

brstimd  occasiona^v  w  th  I       ^'^ff  *°  ^^^^  ^^'^        '^'^^^''^  sl'ould 

oe  stiiTccl  occasionally  with  an  iron  rod  to  promote  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  Iw 

the  air.    When  the  or  onr  of  sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible  the  She 
placed  in  a  Sefstrom's  blast-furnace  (fig.  254),  and  expos"  d  for  a  f^w  m  m  es  to  a  white 
heat  in  order  to  decompose  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper.    When  rmoi  e  fui    s  of 
sulphunc  acid  are  perceived,  the  cru-  ""'^      uiuie  iiimes  or 

cible  is  lifted  from  the  fire,  held  over 
the  iron  mortar,  and  the  masted  ore 
quickly  scraped  out  of  it  with  a  steel 
spatula.  This  mixture  of  the  oxides 
of  copper  and  iron  is  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  mixed  with  600  grains 
of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  and  60 
grains  of  powdered  charcoal,  re- 
turned to  the  same  crucible,  covered  Fig.  258. 
with    200    grains  of   dried  borax, 

and  heated  in  a  Sefstroiu's  furnace  for  twenty  minutes.    Tlie  crucible  is  then 
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allowed  to  cool  partly,  plunged  into  water  to  render  it  brittle,  and  carefully  broken 
to  extract  the  button  of  metallic  copper,  which  is  weighed  to  ascertain  the  amount 
contained  in  the  original  ore. 

237.  Effect  of  impurities  upon  the  qualitij  of  copper. — The  information 
possessed  by  chemists  upon  this  subject  is  still  very  limited.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  suboxide  of 
copper  in  commercial  copper  is  found  to  increase  its  toughness.  It  is 
believed  that  copper,  perfectly  free  from  metaUic  impurities,  is  not  im- 
proved in  quality  by  the  presence  of  the  suboxide,  but  that  this  substance 
has  the  effect  of  counteracting  the  red-shortness  (see  page  315)  of  com- 
mercial copper,  caused  by  the  presence  of  foreign  metals. 

Sulphur,  even  in  minute  proportion,  appears  seriously  to  injure  the 
malleability  of  copper. 

Arsenic  is  almost  invariably  present  in  copper,  very  frequently  amount- 
ing to  0-1  percent.,  and  does  not  appear  to  exercise  any  injurious  influence 
in  this  proportion  ;  indeed,  its  presence  is  sometimes  stated  to  increase 
the  malleability  and  tenacity  of  the  metal. 

Phosphorus  is  not  usually  found  in  the  copper  of  commerce.  When 
purposely  added  in  quantity  varying  from  0-12  to  0-5  per  cent,  it  is  found 
to  increase  the  hardness  and  tenacity  of  the  copper,  though  rendering  it 
somewhat  red-short.  Fhosjjhor-bronze  is  a  very  hard  compound  of  this 
description. 

Tin,  in  minute  proportion,  is  also  said  to  increase  the  toughness  ot 
copper,  though  any  considerable  proportion  renders  it  brittle. 

Antimomj  is  a  very  objectionable  impurity,  and  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  samples  of  copper. 

Nickel  is  believed  to  injure  the  quality  of  copper  in  which  it  occurs 

Bismuth  and  silver  are  very  generally  found  in  marketable  copper,  but 
their  effect  upon  its  quality  has  not  been  clearly  determined. 

All  impurities  appear  to  affect  the  malleability  and  tenacity  of  copper 
more  perceptibly  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures. 

The  conducting  power  of  copper  for  electricity  is  affected  m  an  ex- 
traordinary de£?ree  by  the  presence  of  impurities.  Thus,  if  the  conducting 
power  of  chemically  pure  copper  be  represented  by  100,  that  of  the  very 
pure  native  copper  from  Lake  Superior  has  been  found  to  be  93,  that  of 
the  copper  extracted  from  the  malachite  of  the  Burra  Burra  mmes  in 
South  Australia  was  89,  whilst  that  of  Spanish  copper,  remarkable  for 
containing  much  arsenic,  was  only  14. 

Pure  eoioper  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  pure  sulphate  oi 
copper  by  the  galvanic  current,  as  in  the  electrottjpe  process.  U  the 
negative  wire  be  attached  to  a  copper  plate  immersed  in  the  solution,  the 
pure  copper  may  be  stripped  off  this  plate  in  a  sheet. 

238.  Properties  of  copper.— Tuq  most  prominent  character  which 
confers  upon  copper  so  high  a  rank  among  the  useful  metals  is  its  mal- 
leability, which  allows  it  to  be  readily  fashioned  under  the  liammer,  and 
to  be  beaten  or  rolled  out  into  thin  sheets  ;  among  the  metals  in  ordinary 
use,  only  gold  and  silver  exceed  copper  in  malleabdity,  and  tiie  com- 
parative scarcity  of  those  metals  leads  to  the  application  of  copper  lor 
most  purposes  where  great  malleability  is  requisite.  ^  . 

Although,  in  tenacity  or  strength,  copper  ranks  next  to  iron,  ic  is  sciu 
very  far  inferior  to  it,  for  a  copper  wire  of  -1^  inch  in  diameter  will  suppor 
only  385  lbs.,  whi  e  a  similar  iron  wire  will  carry  705  lbs.  without 
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breaking;  and  in  consequence  of  its  inferior  tenacity,  copper  is  less  ductile 
than  irpn,  and  does  not  admit  of  being  so  readily  drawn  into  exceedingly 
thin  wires. 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  copper  may  be  fused,  allows  it  to  be 
cast  much  more  readily  than  iron ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
latter  metal  can  be  liquefied  only  by  the  highest  attainable  furnace  heat, 
whereas  copper  can  be  fused  at  about  2000°  E.,  a  temperature  generally 
spoken  of  as  a  bright  red  heat. 

As  being  the  most  sonorous  of  metals,  copper  has  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  employed  in  the  construction  of  bells  and  musical  instru- 
ments. The  readiness  Avith  which  it  transmits  electricity  is  turned  to 
account  in  telegraphic  communication,  its  conducting  power  being  almost 
equal  to  that  of  silver,  which  is  the  best  of  electric  conductors.  In  con- 
ducting power  for  heat,  copper  is  surpassed  only  by  silver  and  gold. 

Copper  is  not  so  hard  as  iron,  and  is  somewhat  heavier,  the  specific  gravity 
of  cast  copper  being  8-92,  and  that  of  hammered  or  drawn  copper  8-95. 

The  resistance  of  copper  to  the  chemical  action  of  moist  air  gives  it  a 
great  advantage  over  iron  for  many  uses,  and  the  circumstance  that  it  does 
not  decompose  water' in  presence  of  acids  enables  it  to  be  employed  as 
the  negative  plate  in  galvanic  couples, 

239.  Effect  of  sea-water  upon  copper. — Wben  copper  is  placed  in  a 
solution  of  salt  in  water,  no  perceptible  action  takes  place;  but  in  the 
course  of  time,  if  the  air  be  allowed  access,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  green 
coating  of  oxijchloride  of  copp&r  (CuCl,.3Cu0.4H20),  the  action  probably 
consisting,  first,  in  the  conversion  of  the  copper  into  oxide  by  the  air, 
and  afterwards  in  the  decomposition  of  the  oxide  by  the  chloride  of 
sodium;  4CuO  -f-  2NaCl  =  CuCl^SCuO  -F  lfa,0.  The  surface  of  the 
copper  IS  thus  corroded,  and  in  the  case  of  a  copper-bottomed  ship,  the 
action  of  sea-water  not  only  occasions  a  great  waste  of  copper,  but  roughens 
the  surface  of  the  sheathing,  and  affords  points  of  attachment  to  barnacles, 
&c.,  which  injure  the  speed  of  the  vessel.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  obviate  this  inconvenience.  Zinc  has  been  fastened  here  and  there  to 
the  outside  of  the  copper,  placing  the  latter  in  an  electro-negative  con- 
dition; the  copper  has  been  coated  with  various  compositions,  but  with 
very  indifferent  success.  Muntz  metal  or  yellov:  sheathing,  or  malleable 
brass,  an  alloy  of  3  parts  of  copper  and  2  parts  of  zinc,  has  been  employed 
with  some  advantage  in  place  of  copper,  for  it  is  very  much  cheaper  and 
somewhat  less  easily  corroded ;  but  the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  over- 
come. Copper  containing  about  0-5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  is  said  to  be 
corroded  by  sea- water  much  less  easily  than  pure  copper. 

240.  Danger  attending  the  use  of  copper  vessels  in  cooking  food.— The 
use  of  copper  for  culinary  vessels  has  occasionally  led  to  serious  conse- 
quences, from  the  poisonous  nature  of  its  compounds,  and  from  io-norance 
of  the  conditions  under  which  these  compounds  are  formed.  A  perfectly 
clean  surface  of  metallic  copper  is  not  affected  by  any  of  the  substances 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  food,  but  if  the  metal  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of 
oxide  of  copper,  and  this  subsequently  combines  with  water  and  carbonic 
acid  derived  from  the  air,  to  produce  a  basic  carbonate  of  copper,*  which 
becoming  dissolved,  or  mixed  with  the  food  prepared  in  these  vessels,' 

•  Often  erroneously  called  verdigris,  which  is  reaUy  a  basic  acetate  of  copper. 
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confors  upon  it  a  poisonous  character.  This  danffcr  may  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  vessels  which  are  perfectly  clean  and  bright,  but  even  from 
these,  certain  articles  of  food  may  become  contaminated  with  copper,  for 
this  metal  is  much  more  likely  to  be  oxidised  by  the  air  when  in  con- 
tact with  acids  (vinegar,  juices  of  fruits,  &c.),  or  with  fatty  matters,  or 
even  with  common  salt ;  and  if  oxide  of  copper  be  once  formed,  it  will  be 
readily  dissolved  by  such  substances.  Hence  it  is  usual  to  coat  the  in- 
terior of  copper  vessels  with  tin,  which  is  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
air,  even  in  the  presence  of  acids  and  saline  matters. 

241.  Useful  alloys  of  copper  with  other  metals. — The  most  important 
alloys  of  wliich  copper  is  a  predominant  constituent  are  included  in  the 
following  table: — 


Composition  of  \Q0  parts. 


Copper. 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

Iron. 

Nickel. 

Aluminium. 

64 

36 

Muntz  metal  

60  to  70 

40  to  30 

German  silver, 

51 

.30-5 

18-5 

Aich  (or  Gedge's)  metal, 

60 

38-2 

i  -8 

Sterro-metal  

55 

42-4 

o-'s 

]-8 

Bell  metal,  .... 

78 

22 

Speculum  metal,      .  . 

66-6 

33-4 

80 

4 

16 

Gun  metal,  .... 

90-5 

9-5 

Bronze  coinage,  . 

95 

1 

4 

10 

Aluminium  bronze,  ,  . 

90 

Brass  is  made  by  melting  copper  in  a  crucible,  and  adding  rather  more 
than  half  its  weight  of  zinc.  It  is  diGBicult  to  decide  whether  brass  is  a 
true  chemical  compound  or  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  copper  and 
zinc,  because  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  either  of  those  metals  when  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  The  cu-cumstance  that  it  can  be  deposited  by  decom- 
posing a  solution  containing  copper  and  zinc  by  the  galvanic  current,  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  chemical  compound,  and  its  physical  pro- 
perties are  not  such  as  would  be  expected  from  a  mere  mixture  of  its 
constituents.  A  small  quantity  of  tin  is  added  to  brass  intended  for 
door-plates,  which  renders  the  engraving  much  easier.  When  it  has  to 
be  turned  or  filed,  about  2  per  cent,  of  lead  is  usually  added  to  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  adhering  to  the  tools  employed.  Brass  cannot 
be  melted  without  losing  a  portion  of  its  zinc  in  the  form  of  vapour. 
When  exposed  to  frequent  vibration  (as  in  the  suspending  chains  of  chan- 
deUers)  it  sulfers  an  alteration  in  structure  and  becomes  extremely  brittle. 
The  solder  used  by  braziers  consists  of  equal  weights  of  copper  and  zinc. 
In  order  to  prevent  ornamental  brass-work  from  being  tarnished  by  the 
action  of  air,  it  is  either  lacquered  or  bronzed.  Lacquering  consists 
simply  in  varnishing  the  brass  with  a  solution  of  shellac  in  spirit, 
coloured  with  dragon's  blood.  Bromdng  is  effected  by  applying  a  solution 
of  arsenic  or  mercury,  or  platinum,  to  the  surface  of  tlie  brass.  By  the 
action  of  arsenious  acid  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  brass,  the 
latter  acquires  a  coating  composed  of  arsenic  and  copper,  which  imparts  a 
bronzed  appearance,  the  zinc  being  dissolved  in  place  of  the  arsenic, 
which  combines  with  the  copper  at  the  surface — 

As.,0„  +  6HC1  -1-  Zua  =  As,  +  3ZnCl  +  3H,0 . 
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A  mixtnro  of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury,  HoCl^)  and  acetic 
acid  is  also  sometimes  employed,  when  the  mercury  is  displaced  by  the 
zinc,  and  precipitated  upon  the  surface  of  the  brass,  with  which  it  forms 
a  bronze  like  amalgam.  For  bronzing  brass  instruments,  such  as  theodo- 
lites, levels,  &c.,  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  employed,  the 
zmc  of  the  brass  precipitating  a  very  durable  film  of  metallic  platinum 
upon  its  surface  (PtCl,  +  Zn,  =  Pt  +  2ZnCg.  Aich  metal  is  &  kind  of 
brass  containing  iron,  and  has  been  employed  for  cannon,  on  account  of 
its  great  strength.    At  a  red  heat  it  is  very  malleable. 

Sterro  metal  {a-reppos,  strong)  is  another  variety  of  brass  containing  iron 
and  tin,  said  to  have  been  discovered  accidentally  in  making  brass  with 
the  alloy  of  zinc  and  iron  obtained  during  the  process  of  making  gal- 
vanised iron  (page  294).  It  possesses  great  strength  and  elasticity,  and 
is  used  by  engineers  for  the  pumps  of  hydraulic  presses. 

Aluminium  bronze  has  been  already  noticed,  and  the  alloys  of  copper 
and  tin  will  be  described  under  the  latter  metal. 

A  very  hard  white  alloy  of  77  parts  of  zinc,  17  of  tin,  and  6  of  copper, 
is  sometimes  employed  for  the  bearings  of  the  driving-wheels  of  locomotives. 

Iron  and  steel  are  coated  with  a  closely  adherent  film  of  copper,  by 
placing  them  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  oxide 
of  copper,  prepared  by  mixing  sulphate  of  copper  with  tartrate  of  potash 
and  soda,  and  caustic  soda.  The  copper  is  thus  precipitated  upon  the 
iron  by  slow  voltaic  action,  the  zinc  being  the  attacked  metal.  By 
adding  a  solution  of  stannate  of  soda  to  the  alkaline  copper  solution,  a 
deposit  of  bronze  may  be  obtained. 

242.  Oxides  of  Copper.— Two  oxides  of  copper  are  well  known  in  the 
sejmrate  state,  viz.,  the  suboxide  Ga^O,  and  the  oxide  CuO.  Another 
oxide,  Cnfi,  has  been  obtained  in  a  hydrated  state,  and  there  is  some 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  acid  oxide. 

The  black  oxide  of  cop2Kr  {cupric  oxide),  CuO,  is  the  black  layer  which 
IS  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal  when  heated  in  air.  It  is  employed 
by  the  chemist  in  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  substances  by  com- 
bustion (page  81),  being  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  acting  upon  copper 
with  nitric  acid  to  convert  it  into  nitrate  of  copper  (page  134),  and 
heating  this  to  dull  redness  in  a  rough  vessel  made  of  sheet  copper,  when 
It  leaves  the  black  oxide;  CuO.NA  =  2N0.,  +  0  CuO.  At  a  higher 
temperature  the  oxide  fuses  into  a  very  hard  mass;  but  it  cannot  be 
decomposed  by  heat.  Oxide  of  copper  absorbs  water  easily  from  tiie  air, 
but  It  IS  not  dissolved  by  water;  acids,  however,  dissolve  it,  forming  the 
salts  of  copper  whence  the  use  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  nitric  acid  for  cleans- 
ing the  tarnished  surface  of  copper  ;  a  blackened  coin,  for  example,  im- 
mersed m  strong  nitric  acid,  and  thoroughly  washed,  becomes  as  bright  as 
when  freshly  coined.  Silicic  acid  dissolves  oxide  of  copper  at  a  high 
temperature,  forming  silicate  of  copper,  which  is  taken  advantage  of  in 
producing  a  fine  green  colour  in  glass.  ° 

Red  oxide  or  suboxide  of  copper  {cuprous  oxide),  Cu.p,  is  formed  when 
a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  the  black  oxide  with  4  parts  of  copper  filincrs 
IS  heated  in  a  closed  crucible.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  boiling  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copi)er  with  a  solution  containing  sulphite  of  s'oda  and 
carbonate  of  soda  in  equal  quantities,  when  the  suboxide  of  coijper  is 
precipitated  a.g  a  reddisli  yellow  powder,  which  should  be  washed  by 
dccantation,  with  boiled  water —  ' 
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2(CuO.S03)  +  2(NaAC0J  +  Na,O.SO,=  Cup  +  3(Na,O.S03)  +  2C0,. 

The  suboxide  of  copper  is  a  feeble  base,  bub  its  salts  are  not  easily 
obtained  by  direct  union  with  acids,  for  these  generally  decompose  it  into 
metallic  copper  and  oxide  of  copper,  which  combines  with  the  acid.  In 
the  moist  state  it  is  slowly  oxidised  by  the  air.    Ammonia  dissolves  the 
suboxide,  forming  a  solution  which  is  perfectly  colourless  until  it  is 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  air,  when  it  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour, 
becoming  converted  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  oxide.    If  the 
blue  solution  be  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle  (quite  lilled  with  it)  with  a 
strip  of  clean  copper,  it  will  gradually  become  colourless,  the  oxide  being 
again  reduced  to  suboxide,  a  portion  of  the  copper  being  dissolved.  When 
copper  filings  are  shaken  with  ammonia  in  a  bottle  of  air,  the  same  blue 
solution  is  obtained,  the  oxidation  of  the  copper  being  attended  with  a 
simultaneous  oxidation  of  a  portion  of  the  ammonia,  and  its  conversion 
into  nitrous  acid,  so  that  white  fumes  of  nitrite  of  ammonia  are  formed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle.    If  the  blue  solution  be  poured  into  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  a  light  blue  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of 
copper  is  obtained.    The  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  has  the 
unusual  property  of  dissolving  paper,  cotton,  tow,  and  other  varieties  of 
cellulose,  this  substance  being  reprecipitated  from  the  solution  on  adding 
an  acid. 

Suboxide  of  copper,  added  to  glass,  imparts  to  it  a  fine  red  colour, 
which  is  turned  to  account  by  the  glass-maker. 

Quadrant  oxide  of  copper,  Cu^O,  has  been  obtained  in  combination  with 
water,  by  the  action  of  protochloride  of  tin  and  potash  upon  a  salt  of 
copper. 

Cupric  acid  is  believed  to  be  formed  when  metallic  copper  is  fused  with 
nitre  and  caustic  potash.  The  mass  yields  a  blue  solution  in  water,  which 
is  very  easily  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and  precipitation  of 
oxide  of  copper.  The  existence  of  an  unstable  oxide  of  copper,  containing 
more  than  one  atom  of  oxygen,  is  also  rendered  probable  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  oxide  of  copper  acts  like  binoxide  of  manganese  in  facili- 
tating the  disengagement  of  oxygen  from  chlorate  of  potash  by  heat 
(page  32). 

243.  8idplude  of  copper. — The  beautiful  prismatic  crystals  known  as 
blue  vitriol,  blue  stone,  blue  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  have  been 
already  mentioned  as  formed  in  the  preparation  of  sulphurous  acid  (page 
198),  by  dissolving  copper  in  oil  of  vitriol,  a  process  which  is  occasionally 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  this  salt.  A  considerable  supply  of  the 
sulphate  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  process  of  silver- 
refining  (page  209). 

The  sulphate  of  copper  is  also  manufactured  by  roasting  copper  pyrites 
(FeCuSJ  with  free  access  of  air,  when  it  becomes  partly  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  sulphate  of  iron,  FeCuSj  +  03  = 
FeO.SOg  +  CuO.SO^. 

The  sulphate  of  iron,  however,  is  decomposed  by  the  heat,  losing  its 
sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving  simply  peroxide  of  iron  (see  page  322).  When 
the  roasted  mass  is  treated  with  water,  the  oxide  of  iron  is  left  undis- 
solved, but  the  sulphate  of  copper  enters  into  solution,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation. 

These  crystals,  as  they  are  found  in  commerce,  are  usually  opaque. 
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but  if  they  are  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  allowed  to  crystalliae  slowlj'-, 
they  become  perfectly  transparent,  and  have  then  the  composition 
expressed  by  the  formula  CuO.S03.5H^O .  If  the  crystals  be  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  they  lose  fourth-fifths  of  their  water,  and 
crumble  down  to  a  greyish  white  powder,  which  has  the  composition 
CUO.SO3.H.JO,  and  if  this  be  moistened  with  water,  it  becomes  very 
hot  and  resumes  its  original  blue  colour.  The  whitish  opacity  of  the 
ordinary  crystals  of  blue  stone  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  portion  of  the 
water  of  crystallisation. 

The  fifth  molecule  of  water  can  be  expelled  only  at  a  temperature 
of  nearly  400°  T.,  and  is  therefore  generally  called  water  of  consti- 
tution (see  page  41),  the  formula  of  the  crystals  being  then  written 
CuO.SO3.H30. 4 Aq.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  four  parts  of  cold  and  two 
parts  of  boiling  water.    The  solution  reddens  litmus. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  is  largely  employed  by  the  dyer  and  calico- 
printer,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  pigments.  It  is  also  occasionally  used 
in  medicine,  in  the  electrotype  process,  and  in  galvanic  batteries. 

If  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  mixed  with  an  excess  of  solution 
of  potash,  a  blue  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  copjper  (CuO.H^O)  is 
produced.  On  boiling  this  in  the  liquid,  it  loses  its  water  and  becomes 
black  oxide.  The  paint  known  as  blue  verditer  is  hydrated  oxide  of 
copper  obtained  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  copper  with  hydrate  of 
lime. 

When  _  ammonia  is  'added  to  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  basic 
sulphate  is  fii-st  precipitated,  which  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  ammonia 
to  a  dark  blue  fluid.  On  allowing  this  to  evaporate,  dark  blue  crystals  of 
ammonio-sulpliate  of  copper,  CuO.SOj,  4E"H3,H20,  are  deposited.  They 
lose  their  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

A  basic  sulphate  of  copper,  CuO.SOg,  4(CuO.II,0),  constitutes  the 
mineral  brochantite. 

Sulphate  of  copper  cannot  easily  be  separated  by  crystallisation  from 
the  sulphates  of  iron,  zinc,  and  magnesia,  because  it  forms  double  salts 
with  them,  which  contain,  like  those  sulphates,  seven  molecules  of  water. 
An  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  black  vitriol  obtained  from  the  mother- 
liquor  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  at  Mansfeld,  and  forming  bluish  black 
crystals  isomorphous  with  green  vitriol,  FeO.SOg.TH.O .  The  formula  of 
black  vitriol  may  be  written  (CuMgFeMnCoM)  O.SO3  7H,0,  the  six 
isomorphous  metals  being  interchangeable  without  altering  the  general 
character  of  the  salt. 

Arsenite  of  copper  or  Scheele's  green  has  been  mentioned  at  page  243. 
^  The  basic  j^hospliates  of  copper  compose  the  minerals  tagilito  and 
hbethenite. 

The  basic  carbonates  of  copper  have  been  noticed  as  forming  the  very 
beautiful  minerals  blue  malachite,  or  chessi/lite,  and  green  malachite. 

Mineral  green  (Cu0.C0„,Cu0.H,0)  has  the  same  composition  as 
green  malachite,  and  is  prepared  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  carbonate  of 
.soda  and  sulpliate  of  copper.  When  boiled  in  the  liquid,  it  is  gradually 
converted  into  black  oxide  of  copper. 

Silicates  of  copper  are  found  in  the  minerals  dioptase,  or  emerald  cojyper 
and  chrysocolla.  ' 


244.  Chlorides  of  copper. — The  chloride  of  copper  {citpric  chloride) 
(CuCl)  is  produced  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements,  when  it  forms  a 
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Lrown  mass,  which  fuses  easily,  and  is  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  sub- 
chloride  of  copper,  the  latter  being  afterwards  converted  into  vapour. 
When  dissolved  in  water,  it  gives  a  solution  which  is  green  when  concen- 
trated, and  becomes  blue  on  dilution.  The  hydrated  chloride  of  copper 
is  readily  prepared  by  dissolving  the  black  oxide  in  hot  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallise  ;  it  forms  green  needle-like 
crystals  (CUCI2.2H2O)  Avhich  become  blue  when  dried  m  vacuo  (Hartley). 
A  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  in  alcohol  burns  with  a  splendid  green 
flame,  and  the  chloride  imparts  a  similar  colour  to  a  gas  flame. 

Oxijcliloride  of  co]pper  (CuCl3.3Cu0.4:H20)  is  found  at  Atacama,  in 
prismatic  crystals,  and  is  called  atacamite.    The  paint  Brunswick  green 
has  the  same  composition,  and  is  made  by  moistening  copper  with  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air  in . 
order  that  it  may  absorb  oxygen — 

Cu,  -I-  2HC1  -f  3H,0  +  0,  =  CuCV3Cu0.4H,0 . 

The  Brunswick  green  of  the  shops  frequently  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
Prussian  blue,  chromate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Subchloride  of  copper  {cujjrous  chloride),  Cu^CU,  is  formed  when  fine 
copper  turnings  are  shaken  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  bottle  of 
air  (Cu.,  +  2HC1  -1-  0  =  Cu^Clj  +  H^).  The  subchloride  dissolves  in 
the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  brown  solution,  from  which 
water  precipitates  the  white  subchloride  of  copper,  for  this  is  one  of  the 
few  chlorides  insoluble  in  water.  When  exposed  to  light  it  assumes  a 
purplish  grey  tint.  It  may  be  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  dissolving 
5  parts  of  black  oxide  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiling  with 
4  parts  of  fine  copper  turnings,  the  brown  solution  being  afterwards  pre- 
cipitated by  water.  If  the  solution  be  moderately  diluted  and  set  aside,  it 
deposits  tetrahedral  crystals  of  the  subchloride.  Ammonia  (free  from  air) 
dissolves  the  subchloride  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  becomes  dark-blue 
by  contact  with  air,  absorbing  oxygen.  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  sub- 
chloride of  copper  is  employed  as  a  test  for  acetylene  (page  90),  which  gives 
a  red  precipitate  with  it.  The  solution  may  be  preserved  in  a  colourless 
state  by  keeping  it  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  quite  full,  with  strips  of 
clean  copper.  When  copper,  in  a  finely-divided  state,  is  boiled  with 
solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  the  solution  deposits  colour- 
less crystals  of  the  salt  Cu^Cl.^  (^113)2.  If  the  solution  of  this  salt  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  blue  crystals  are  deposited,  having  the  formula 
Cu^Clj.  (NH.j)2,CuCl,.(E'Il3)o,HoO,  and  on  further  exposure,  a  compound 
of  this  last  salt  with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  deposited.  The  solu- 
tion of  subchloride  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  employed  for 
absorbing  carbonic  oxide  in  the  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures.  "Wlien 
this  solution  is  exposed  to  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  deposits  the  oxy- 
chloride  of  copper.  A  strong  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  or 
of  chloride  of  potassium  readily  dissolves  the  cuprous  chloride,  even  in 
the  cold,  forming  soluble  double  chlorides.  The  solution  in  chloride 
of  potassium  does  not  absorb  oxygen  quite  so  easily  as  that  in  hydro- 
chlorate of  ammonia. 

245.  Sulphides  of  copper. — Copper  has  a  very  marked  attraction  for 
sulphur,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  A  bright  surface  of  copper 
soon  becomes  tarnished  by  contact  with  sulphiu-,  and  hydrosul]Dhuric  acid 
blackens  the  metal.    Finely-divided  copper  and  sulphur  combine  slowly 
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at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  when  heated  tngetlicr,  they  corabiiie  with 
combustion.  A  thick  copper  wire  burns  easily  in  vapour  of  sulphur 
(page  192).  Copper  is  even  partly  converted  into  sulphide  when  boiled 
with  sulphuric  acid  as  in  the  preparation  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  This 
great  attraction  of  copper  for  sulphur  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  process 
kernel  roasting  for  extracting  the  copper  from  pyrites  containing  as 
little  as  1  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  The  pyrites  is  roasted  in  large  heaps 
(page  189)  for  several  weeks,  when  a  great  part  of  the  iron  is  converted 
into  peroxide,  and  the  copper  remains  combined  with  sulphur,  forming 
a  hard  kernel  in  the  centre  of  the  lumps  of  ore.  This  kernel  contains 
about  5  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  can  be  smelted  with  economy.  Children 
are  employed  to  detach  the  kernel  from  the  shell,  which  consists  of 
peroxide  of  iron  and  a  little  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  washed  out 
with  water. 

The  sulsulphide  of  copper  (Cu^S)  has  been  mentioned  among  the  ores 
of  copper  and  among  the  furnace  products  in  smelting,  when  it  is  some- 
times obtained  in  octahedral  crystals.  It  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily.  Copper  x)yrites  is  believed  to 
contain  the  copper  in  the  form  of  subsulphide,  its  true  formula  being. 
Cu.^S.re2S3  ;  for  if  the  copper  be  present  as  sulphide,  CuS,  the  iron  must 
be  present  as  protosulphide,  and  the  mineral  would  have  the  formula 
CuS.FeS.  j^ow,  FeS  is  easily  attacked  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  is  not  the  case  with  copper  pyrites.  Mtric  acid,  how- 
ever, attacks  it  violently. 

Sulphide  of  copper  (CuS)  occurs  in  nature  as  indigo  copper  or  blue 
copper,  and  may  be  obtained  as  a  black  precipitate  by  the  action  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  When  this 
precipitate  is  boiled  with  sulphur  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  it  is 
dissolved  in  small  quantity,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  fine 
scarlet  needles  containing  a  higher  sulphide  of  copper  combined  with 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia. 

A.  pentusidphide  of  copper  (CuSg)  is  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphate 
of  copper  with  pentasul[jhide  of  potassium;  it  forms  a  black  precipitate, 
distmgmshed  from  the  other  sulphides  of  copper  by  its  solubility  in  car- 
bonate of  potash. 

The  sulphides  of  copper,  when  exposed  to  air  in  the  presence  of  water 
are  slowly  oxidised  and  converted  into  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  dis- 
solved by  the  water.    It  appears  to  be  in  this  way  that  the  Uue  locder  of 
the  copper  mines  is  formed. 

PhoqMde  of  copper  (Cu,P„),  obtained  as  a  black  powder  by  boilin^ 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  phosphorus,  has  been  already  men^ 
tioned  as  a  convenient  source  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  Another  phos- 
phide obtained  by  passing  vapour  of  phosphorus  over  finely-divided 
copper  at  a  high  temperature,  is  employed  in  Abel's  composition  for 
magneto-electric  fuzes,  in  conjunction  with  subsulphide  of  copper  an-l 
chlorate  of  potash. 

_  Silicon  may  be  made  to  unite  with  copper  by  strongly  heating  finely- 
divided  copper  with  silicic  acid  and  charcoal.  A  bronze-l  ike  mags' is  thus 
obtained,  containing  about  5  i)er  cent,  of  silicon.  It  is  said  to  rival  iron 
in  ductility  and  tenacity,  and  fuses  at  about  the  same  temperature  a,s 
bronze. 
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LEAD. 

Pb"  :=  207  parts  by  weight. 
246.  Lead  owes  its  usefulness  in  the  metallic  state  chiefly  to  its  soft- 
ness and  fusibility.  The  former  quality  allows  it  to  be  easily  rolled  into 
thin  sheets,  aihd  to  be  drawn  into  the  form  of  tubes  or  jiipes;  it  is  indeed 
the  softest  of  the  metals  in  common  use,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least 
tenacious,  so  that  it  can  only  be  drawn  with  difficulty  into  thin  wire,  and 
is  then  very  easily  broken.  The  ease  with  which  it  makes  a  dark  streak 
upon  paper  shows  how  readily  minute  particles  of  the  metal  may  be 
abraded.  Its  want  of  elasticity  also  recommends  it  for  some  special  uses, 
as  for  deadening  a  shock  or  preventing  a  rebound.  _ 

In  fusibihty  it  surpasses  all  the  other  metals  commonly  employed  m 
the  metallic  state,  except  tin,  for  it  melts  at  617°  F.,  and  this  circum- 
stance, taken  in  conjunction  with  its  high  specific  gravity  (11-4),  parti- 
cularly adapts  it  for  the  manufacture  of  shot  and  bullets.  For  one  of  its 
extensive  uses,  however,  as  a  covering  for  roofs,  it  would  be  better  suited 
if  it  were  lighter  and  less  fusible,  for  in  case  of  fire  in  houses  so  roofed, 
the  fall  of  the  molten  lead  frequently  aggravates  the  calamity. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  ores  of  iron,  none  is  more  abun- 
dant in  this  country  than  the  chief  ore  of  lead,  galena,  a  sulphide  of  lead 
(PbS).  This  ore  might  at  the  first  glance  be  mistaken  for  the  metal 
itself,  from  its  high  speciflc  gravity  and  metallic  lustre.  It  is  found 
ibrming  extensive  veins  in  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  and  Cornwall, 
traversing  a  limestone  rock  in  the  two  first  counties,  and  a  clay  slate  m 
the  last.    Spain  also  furnishes  large  supphes  of  this  important  ore. 

Galena  presents  a  beautiful  crystalline  appearance,  being  often  found 
in  large  isolated  cubes,  which  readily  cleave  or  split  up  in  directions 
parallel  to  their  faces.  Blende  (sulphide  of  zinc)  and  copper  pyrites 
(sulphide  of  copper  and  iron)  are  frequently  found  in  the  same  vein  with 
aalena,  and  it  is  usually  associated  with  quartz  (siUca),  heavy-spar  (sul- 
phate of  baryta),  or  fluor  spar  (fluoride  of  calcium).  Considerable 
quantities  of  sulphide  of  silver  are  often  present  in  galena,  and  m  many 
specimens  the  sulphides  of  bismuth  and  antimony  are  found. 

Though  the  sulphide  is  the  most  abundant  natural  combination  of  lead,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  only  form  in  which  this  metal  is  found.  The  metal  itself 
is  occasionally  met  with,  though  in  very  small  quantity,  and  the  carbonate 
of  lead  (PbO.COj),  white  lead  ore,  forms  an  important  ore  in  the  Umted 
States  and  in  Spain.  The  sulphate  of  lead,  anglesite  (PbO.SOg),  is  also 
found  in  Australia,  and  is  largely  imported  into  this  country  to  be  smelted. 

247.  The  extraction  of  lead  from  galena  is  effected  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstance,  that  when  a  combination  of  a  metal  with  oxy- 
gen is  raised  to  a  high  temperature  in  contact  with  a  sulphide  of  the  same 
metal,  the  oxygen  and  sulphur  unite,  and  the  metal  is  liberated. 

The  ore,  having  been  separated  by  mechanical  treatment  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  the  foreign  matters  associated  with  it,  is  mixed  with  a  smaU 
proportion  of  lime,  and  spread  over  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace 
(fig.  259),  the  sides  of  which  are  considerably  inchned  towards  the 
centre,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  for  the  reception  of  the  molten  lead  • 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  smelting  process,  the  object  is  to  roast 
the  ore  with  free  access  of  air,  exposing  as  large  a  surface  as  possible, 
on  which  account  the  heat  is  kept  below  that  at  which  galena  fuses ; 
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indeed,  during  the  first  two  hours,  no  fuel  is  thrown  into  the  grate, 
sufficient  beat  being  radiated  from  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  which  have 
become  red  hot  during  the  smelting  of  the  previous  charge  of  ore.  The 
ore  is  stirred  from  time  to  time,  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of 
the  atmospheric  oxygen. 

The  effect  of  this  roasting  is  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  lead 
(PbS)  into  sulphate  of  lead  (PbO.SOa),  whilst  another  portion  loses  its 


Fig.  259. — Furnace  for  smelting  lead-ores, 

sulphur,  which  ia  evolved  as  sulphurous  acid  (SO,),  and  acquires  oxygen 
in  its  stead,  becoming  converted  into  oxide  of  lead  (PbO).  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  galena,  however,  remains  unoxidised.  When  the  roast- 
ing is  sufficiently  advanced,  some  fuel  is  thrown  into  the  grate,  some  rich 
slags  from  previous  smeltings  are  thrown  on  to  the  hearth,  the  damper  is 
slightly  raised,  and  the  doors  of  the  furnace  are  closed,  so  that  the  charge 
may  be  heated  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  oxide  and  sulphate  of 
lead  act  upon  the  unaltered  sulphide,  furnishing  metallic  lead,  whilst  the 
sulphur  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid 

PbS  -1-  2PbO  =  Pb3  +  SO,,  and  PbO.SO,  +  PbS  =  Pb,  +  2S0, . 

During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  contents  of  the  hearth  are 
constantly  raked  up  towards  the  fire-bridge,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
separation  of  the  lead,  and  to  cause  it  to  run  down  into  the  hollow 
provided  for  its  reception.  It  is  also  found  that  the  separation  of  the 
lead  from  the  slags  is  much  assisted  by  occasionally  throwing  open  the 
doors  to  chill  the  furnace.  After  about  four  hours  the  charge  is  reduced 
to  a  pretty  fluid  condition,  the  lead  having  accumulated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  depressed  portion  of  the  hearth  with  the  slag  above  it ;  this  sla^ 
consists  chiefly  of  the  silicates  of  lime  and  oxide  of  lead,  and  would  have 
contained  a  larger  proportion  of  the  latter  if  the  lime  had  not  been 
added  as  a  flux  at  llie  commencement  of  the  operation.  In  order  still 
further  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  load  in  tlie  slag,  a  few  more  shovelfuls 
of  lime  are  now  thrown  into  the  hearth,  together  with  a  little  small  coal 
.the  latter  serving  to  reduce  to  the  metallic  state  the  oxide  of  lead  dis- 
placed by  the  lime  from  its  combination  with  the  silicic  acid. 

But  since  silicate  of  lime  is  far  less  fusible  than  silicate  of  oxide  of 
lead,  the  effect  of  this  addition  of  lime  is  to  "dry  up"  the  slags  to  a 
semi-solid  mass,  and  it  M'ill  now  be  seen  tliat  if  the  whole  of  the 
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lime  had  been  added  at  the  commencement  of  the  smelting,  the 
diminished  fusibility  of  the  slag  would  have  opposed  an  obstacle  to  the 
separation  of  the  metallic  lead. 

During  the  last  hour  or  so  the  temperature  is  very  considerably  raised, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  about  six  hours,  when  the  greater  portion  of 
the  lead  is  thought  to  have  separated,  the  slag  is  raked  out  through 
one  of  the  doors  of  the  furnace,  and  the  melted  metal  allowed  to  run 
out  through  a  tap-hole  in  front  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  hearth, 
into  an  iron  basin,  from  which  it  is  ladled  into  pig-moulds. 

The  rich  slugs,  together  with  the  layer  of  subsulphide  of  lead  (Pb,S) 
Avhich  forms  over  the  surface  of  the  metal,  are  worked  up  again  with  a 
fresh  charge  of  ore. 

In  the  smelting  of  galena  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  lead  is  car- 
ried off  in  the  form  of  vapour  ;  and  in  order  to  condense  this,  the  gases 
from  the  furnace  are  made  to  pass  through  flues,  the  aggregate  length  of 
which  is  sometimes  three  or  four  miles,  before  being  allowed  to  escape 

up  the  chimney.  When  these  flues  are 
swept,  many  tons  of  lead  are  recovered 
in  the  forms  of  oxide  and  sulphide. 

In  the  north  of  England  the  smelt- 
ing of  lead  ores  is  now  generally  con- 
ducted in  an  oxoiiomico-furnace  (fig. 
260),  or  small  blast-furnace,  instead  of 
in  the  reverberatory  furnace  described 
above.  Air  is  supplied  to  the  furnace 
through  three  blast-pipes  (A),  and  the 
lead-ore  and  fuel  being  charged  in  at  B, 
the  leads  runs  into  a  cavity  (C)  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  whilst  the  slag 
flows  over  into  a  reservoir  (D)  outside 
the  furnace.  The  charge  is  sprinkled 
with  water  through  the  rose  (E)  fixed 
just  above  the  opening  into  the  chim- 
ney (E),  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown 
away  by  the  current  of  air. 

248.  Some  varieties  of  lead,  particu- 
larly those  smelted  from  Spanish  ores, 
are  known  as  hard  lead,  their  hardness 
being  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of 
antimony,  and  since  this  hardness  interferes  materially  with  some  of  the 
uses  of  the  metal,  such  lead  is  generally  subjected  to  an  imjiruvincj  ot  cal- 
dning  process,  in  which  the  impurities  are  oxidised  and  removed,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  lead,  in  the  dross.*  To  effect  this  six  or  eight  tons 
*  The  following  analyses  illustrate  the  composition  of  hard  lead:  — 
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of  the  hard  lead  are  fused  in  an  iron  pot  (P,  fig.  2C1),  and  transferred  to 
a  shallow  cast-iron  pan  (C)  measuring  about  ten  feet  by  five.  In  tliis  pan, 
wluch  is  set  in  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  is  about  eight 
inches  deep  nearest  the  grate,  and  nine  inches  at  the  other  end,  the  lead 
is  kept  in  fusion  by  the  flame  which  traverses  it  from  the  grate  G  to  the 
flue  F,  for  a  period  varying  with  the  degree  of  impurity,  some  specimens 
being  found  sufficiently 
soft  after  a  single  day's  ~ 
calcination,  whilst  others 
must  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  fusion  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  workman 
judges  of  the  progress  of 
the  operation  by  a  pecu- 
liar flaky  crystalline  ap- 
pearance assumed  by  a 
small  sample  on  cooling. 
When  sufficiently  puri- 
fied, the  metal  is  run  off 
and  cast  into  pigs. 

At  first  sight  it  is 
not  intelligible  how  anti- 
mony should  be  reuioved 
from  lead  by  calcination, 
since  lead  is  the  more 
easily  oxidised  metal.  The  result  must  be  ascribed  to  the  tendency 
of  antimony  to  form  antimonic  acid  (Sb.O^),  which  combines  with  the 
oxide  of  lead.  The  dross  (antimoniate  of  lead)  formed  in  this  process 
when  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  yields  an  alloy  of  lead  with  30  or  40 
per  cent,  of  antimony,  which  is  much  used  for  casting  type  furniture  for 
printers. 

249.  Extradion  of  diver  from  lead.— ViiQl&^d.  extracted  from  "alena 
often  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  to  allow  of  its  beina  profitably 
extracted.    Previously  to  the  year  1829,  this  was  practicable  only  when 
the  lead  contamed  more  than  11  oz.  of  silver  per  ton,  for  the  only  process 
then  known  for  effecting  the  separation  of  the  two  metals  was  that  of 
cupellation,  which  necessitates  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of  the  lead  into 
oxide,  which  has  then  to  be  separated  from  the  silver  and  again  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  thus  consuming  so  large  an  amount  of  labour  that  a 
considerable  yield  of  sdver  must  be  obtained  to  pay  for  it. 
_  By  the  simple  and  ingenious  operation  known  as  Pattinson's  dedlver- 
inmj  process,  a  very  large  amount  of  the  lead  can  be  at  once  separated  in 
the  metallic  state  with  Uttle  expenditure  of  labour,  thus  leavino-  the  re- 
mainder sufficiently  rich  m  the  more  precious  metal  to  dtjlray  the  cost  of 
the  far  more  expensive  process  of  cupeUation,  so  that  3  or  4  oz  of  silver 
per  ton  can  be  extracted  with  profit.    Pattinson  founded  his  process  upon 
the  observation  that  when  lead  containing  a  small  proportion  of  silver  is 
molted  and  allowed  to  cool,  being  constantly  stirred,  a  considerable  quau 
tity  of  the  lead  separates  in  the  form  of  crystals  containing  a  very  minute 
liroportion  of  silver,  almost  the  whole  of  this  metal  being  left  behind  in 
the  portion  still  remaining  liquid. 

Eight  or  ten  cast-iron  pots,  set  in  brickwork,  each  capable  of  lioldino- 
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about  6  tons  of  lead,  are  placed  in  a  row,  with  a  fire-place  underneath  each 
of  them  (fig.  262).  Suppose  that  there  are  ten  pots  nanibered  consecu- 
tively, that  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  workman  being  No.  1,  and  that  on 
his  extreme  right  No.  10.  About  6  tons  of  the  lead  containing  silver  are 
melted  in  pot  No.  5,  the  metal  skimmed,  and  the  fire  raked  out  from 
beneath  so  that  the  pot  may  gradually  cool,  its  liquid  contents  being  con- 
stantly agitated  with  a  long  iron  stirrer.  As  the  crystals  of  lead  form, 
they  are  well  drained  in  a  perforated  ladle  (about  10  inches  wide  and  5 
inches  deep)  and  transferred  to  pot  No.  4.    When  about  ^ths  of  the 


Fig.  262.— Pattinson's  desilverisiiig  process, 

metal  have  thus  been  removed  in  the  crystals,  the  portion  stiU  remaining 
liquid,  which  retains  the  silver,  is  ladled  into  pot  No.  6,  and  ttie  pot 
No.  5,  which  is  now  empty,  is  charged  with  fresh  argentiferous  lead  to  be 

treated  iu  the  same  manner.  •    i.  , 

When  potsNos.  4  and  6  have  received,  respectively,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  crystals  of  lead  and  of  the  liquid  part  rich  in  silver,  their  contents 
are  subjected  to  a  perfectly  similar  process,  the  crystals  of  lead  being 
always  passed  to  the  left,  and  the  rich  argentiferous  aUoy  ^  f  e  f^ght 
As  the  final  result  of  these  operations,  the  pot  No  10,  to  the  extieme 
right,  becomes  filled  with  a  rich  alloy  of  lead  and  silver,  «o»« 
taiuiAg  300  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  whilst  pot  No.  1' the  ex  r^^^^^^ 
left,  contains  lead  in  which  there  is  not  more  than  ^  J^^/^^^^^ 
to  the  ton.  This  lead  is  cast  into  pigs  for  the  "^^^^f ; ^^^.^^J"^ 
iu  the  above  operation  is  kept  hot  by  '^/"^^^}  ^^^^^^t,  J  ^t^e  S 
lead.  A  fulcrum  is  provided  at  the  edge  of  each  pot,  ^^^^^f  ^  Aiiv 
daring  the  shaking  of  the  crystals  to  drain  °V^'-  X  li^nt^nM-in 
coppe?  present  iu  the  lead  is  also  left  with  the  silver  in  the  liquid  poiUon. 
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250.  In  order  to  extract  the  silver  from  the  rich  alloy,  it  is  subjected 
to  a  process  of  refining,  or  mpellation,  wliich  is  founded  upon  the  oxida- 
tion suffensd  by  lead  when  heated  in  air,  and  upon  the  absence  of  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  silver  to 
combine  directly  with  oxygen. 

The  refinery  or  cupelling  fur- 
nace (fig.  263),  in  which  this 
operation  is  perfornjed,  is  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  the  hearth 
of  which  consists  of  a  cupel 
(C),  made  by  ramming  moist 
powdered  bone-ash  mixed  with 
a  little  wood-ash  into  an  oval 
iron  frame  about  4  inches  deep, 
and  provided  with  four  cross- 
bars at  the  bottom,  each  about 
4  inches  wide.  When  this 
frame  has  been  well  filled  with 
bone-ash,  part  of  it  is  scooped 
out,  so  as  to  leave  the  sides 
about  two  inches  thick  at  the 
top,  and  three  inches  at  the 
bottom,  the  bone-ash  being  left 
about  one  inch  thick  above  the 
iron  cross-bars. 

The  cupel,  which  is  about  4 
feet  long  by  2|  feet  wide,  is 
fixed  so  that  the"" flame  from  the 


Fig.  263.--  Cupellation  furnace. 


grate  (G)  passes  across  it  into  the  chimney  (B),  and  at  one  end,  the  nozzle 
(N)  of  a  blowing  apparatus  directs  a  blast  of  air  over  the  surface  of  the 
contents  of  the  cupel.  The  latter  is  carefully  dried  by  a  gradually 
increasing  heat,  and  is  then  heated  to  redness ;  the  alloy  of  lead  and 
silver,  having  been  previously  melted  in  an  iron  pot  (P)  fixed  by  the  side 
of  the  furnace,  is  ladled  in  through  a  gutter  until  the  cupel  is  nearly 
hlled  with  it ;  a  film  of  oxide  soon  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  surface 
of  the  lead,  and  is  fused  by  the  high  temperature.  When  the  blast  is 
directed  upon  the  surface,  it  blows  off  this  film  of  oxide,  and  supplies 
the  oxygen  for  the  formation  of  another  film  upon  the  clean  metallic  surface 
thus  exposed.  A  part  of  the  oxide  of  lead  or  litharge  thus  formed  is 
at  first  absorbed  by  the  porous  material  of  the  cupel,  but  the  cliief  part 
of  It  IS  forced  by  the  blast  through  a  channel  cut  for  the  purpose  in  the 
opposite  end  to  that  at  which  the  blast  enters,  and  is  received,  as  it  issues 
from  A,  in  an  iron  vessel  placed  beneath  the  furnace. 

In  proportion  as  the  lead  is  in  this  manner  removed  from  the 
cupel,  fresh  portions  are  supplied  from  the  adjoining  melting-pot,  and 
the  process  is  continued  until  about  5  tons  of  the  alloy  have  been  added. 

The  cupellation  is  not  continued  until  the  whole  of  tlie  lead  has  been 
removed,  but  until  only  2  or  3  cwts.  of  that  metal  are  left  in  combina- 
tion with  the  whole  of  the  silver  (say  1000  ounces)  contained  in  the 
5  tons  of  alloy.  The  metal  is  run  through  a  hole  made  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cupel,  which  is  then  again  stopped  up  so  that  a  fresh  charge  may 
be  introduced. 

The  fumes  of  oxide  of  lead  which  are  freely  evolved  during  this  pro- 
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cess  are  carried  off  by  a  hood  and  chimney  (H)  situated  opposite  to  the 
blast  of  au'. 

When  three  or  foiu"  charges  have  been  cupelled,  so  as  to  yield  from 
3000  to  5000  ounces  of  silver  alloyed  with  6  or  8  cwts.  of  lead,  the  removal 
of  the  latter  metal  is  completed  in  another  cupel,  since  some  of  the  silver 
is  carried  off  with  the  last  portions  of  litharge. 

The  appearances  indicating  the  removal  of  the  last  portion  of  lead  are 
very  striking ;  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal,  which  has  been  hitherto 
tarnished,  becomes  iridescent  as  the  film  of  oxide  of  lead  thins  off,  and 
afterwards  resplendently  bright,  and  when  the  cake  of  refined  silver  is 
allowed  to  cool,  it  throws  up  from  its  surface  a  variety  of  fantastic 
arborescent  excrescences,  caused  by  the  escape  of  oxygen  which  has  been 
mechanically  absorbed  by  the  fused  silver,  and  is  given  off  diuing  solidi- 
hcation. 

The  litharge  obtained  from  the  cupelUng  furnaces  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  mixing  it  with  small  coal,  and  heatuag  it  in  a  furnace 
similar  to  that  employed  in  smelting  galena. 

251.  On  the  small  scale,  lead  may  easily  be  extracted  from  galena  by  mixing  300 
<Tains  with  450  grains  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  and  20  grains  of  charcoal,  inti'o- 
ducing  the  mixture  into  a  crucible,  and  placing  in  it  two  tenpenny  naUs,  heads  down- 
wards. The  crucible  is  covered  and  heated  in  a  moderate  fire  for  about  half  an  hour. 
(A  charcoal  fire  in  the  small  furnace,  fig.  132  page  115,  will  suffice.)  The  remainder 
of  the  nails  is  carefully  removed  from  the  liquid  mass,  which  is  then  allowed  to  cool, 
the  crucible  broken,  and  the  lead  extracted  and  weighed.  In  this  process  the 
sulphur  of  the  galena  is  removed,  partly  by  the  sodium  of  the  carbonate,  and  partly 
by  the  iron  of  the  naUs,  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  serving  to  flux  any  silica 
with  which  the  galena  may  be  mixed. 

To  ascertain  if  it  contains  silver,  the  button  is '  placed  on  a  small  bone-ash  cupel 
(fig.  264),  heated  in  a  muHle  (fig.  265),  until  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  oxidised, 
and  absorbed  into  the  bone-ash  of  the  cupel,  leaving  the  minute  globule  of  silver. 

Small  globules  of  lead  may  be  conveniently  cupelled  on  charcoal  before  the  blow- 
pipe, by  pressing  some  bone-ash  into  a  cavity  scooped  in  the  charcoal,  placing  the 
lead  upon  its  surface,  and  exposing  it  to  a  good  oxidising  flame  (page  106)  as  long  as  it 
decreases  in  size.  If  any  copper  be  present,  the  bone-ash  will  show  a  green  stain 
after  cooling.    Pure  lead  gives  a  yellow  stain. 

252.  Uses  qf  lead. — The  employment  of  this  metal  for  roofing,  &c., 
has  been  already  noticed.  Its  fusibility  adapts  it  for  casting  type  for 
printing,  but  it  would  be  far  too  soft  for  this  purpose  ;  accordingly,  hjjje- 

  metal  consists  of  an  alloy  of  4  parts  of  lead 

with  1  of  antimony.  A  similar  alloy  is  used 
for  the  bullets  contained  in  shrapnel  shells, 
since  bullets  of  soft  lead  would  be  liable  to 
be  jammed  together,  and  would  not  scatter  so 
■  well  on  the  explosion  of  the  shell.    On  the 

other  hand,  rifle  bullets  are  made  of  very  pure  soft  lead,  in  order  that 
they  may  more  easily  take  the  grooves  of  the  rifle. 

Small  shot  are  made  of  lead  to  which  about  40  lbs.  of  arsenic  per  ton 
has  been  added.  The  arsenic  dissolves  in  the  lead,  hardening  it  and 
causing  it  to  form  spherical  drops  when  chilled.  The  fluid  metal  is 
poured  through  a  sort  of  colander  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower  (or  at 
the  mouth  of  a  deserted  coal-shaft),  and  the  minute  drops  into  which  it  is 
thus  divided  are  allowed  to  fall  into  a  vessel  of  water,  after  having  been 
chilled  by  the  air  in  their  descent.  They  are  afterwards  sorted,  and 
polished  in  revolving  barrels  containing  plumbago.  If  too  little  arsenic 
is  employed,  the  shot  are  elongated  or  pyriform  ;  and  if  the  due  propor- 
tion has  been  exceeded,  their  form  is  flattened  or  lenticular. 
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Common  solder  is  an  alloy  of  equal  weights  of  lead  and  tin,  which  is 
more  fusible  than  either  metal  separately.  Other  alloys  containing  lead 
will  be  noticed  iji  their  proper  places. 

Leaden  vessels  are  much  used  in  manufacturing  chemistry,  on  account 
of  the  resistance  of  this  metal  to  the  action 
of  acids.  Neither  concentrated  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  hydrofluoric  acid, 
will  act  upon  lead  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
tui-e.  The  best  solvent  for  the  metal  is 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  -2,  since  the  nitrate 
of  lead,  being  insoluble  in  an  acid  of  greater 
strength,  would  be  deposited  upon  the 
metal,  which  it  would  protect  from  further 
action. 

Lead  is  easily  corroded  in  situations 
where  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  air 
highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  when  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  forming  oxide  of  lead,  which 
combines  with  carbonic  acid  and  water 
to  produce  the  basic  carbonate  of  lead 
(PbO.CO,,  PbO.KO).  The  lead  of  old 
coffins  is  often  found  converted  into  a 
white  earthy-looking  brittle  mass  of  basic 
carbonate,  with  a  very  thin  film  of  metallic 
lead  inside  it. 

When  lead  is  exposed  to  the  joint  action 
of  air  and  of  the  acetic  acid  contained  in  beer, 
wine,  cider,  &c.,  it  becomes  converted  into 

acetate  of  lead  or  sugar  of  lead  which  is  very  poisonous,  xxcui^c  uno 
accidents  arising  from  the  reprehensible  practice  of  sweetening  cider  by 
keeping  it  in  contact  with  lead,  and  from  the  accidental  presence,  in  beer 
and  wine  bottles,  of  shot  which  have  been  employed  in  cleaning  them. 
The  action  of  water  upon  leaden  cisterns  has  been  already  noticed.  Con- 
tact with  air  and  sea-water  soon  converts  lead  into  oxide  and  chloride. 

253.  Oxides  op  Lead. — ^Four  compounds  of  lead  with  oxygen  are  known  

Suboxide  of  lead,  Pb.,0 
Oxide  „  Pbb 

Eed  oxide     „  Pb,0, 
Peroxide      „  PbOj . 

The  bright  surface  of  lead  soon  tarnishes  when  exposed  to  tlie  aii- 
becoming  coated  with  a  dark  film ,  which  is  believed  ' 
to  consist  of  suboxide  of  lead.    In  a  very  finely- 
divided  state,  lead  takes  fire  when  thrown  into  the 
air,  and  is  converted  into  oxide  of  lead. 

The  lead  pyrophorus,  for  exhibiting  the  spontaneous 
corabii.stion  of  lead,  is  prepared  by  placing  some  tartrate  of 
load  ill  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end  (lig.  266),  drawing 
the  tube  out  to  a  narrow  neck  near  the  open  end,  and 
holding  it  nearly  horizontally,  whilst  the  tartrate  of  lead 
is  heated  with  a  gas  or  sfiirit  (lame  ns  long  as  any  fumes 
are  evolved  ;  the  neck  is  tlien  fused  with  ahlowiiipo  flame  „. 
and  drawn  off.    The  tartrate  of  lead  (PbCJ-f.,0„),  when  ^''S-  266. 

heated,  leaves  a  niixlure  of  metallic  lead  with  charcoal,  which  ])revents  it  fron^ 


Fig.  265. 


Hence  the 
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fusing  into  a  compact  mass.  Tliis  mixture  inay  be  preserved  unchanged  in  the 
tube  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  when  the  neck  is  broken  oS  and  the  contents 
scattered  into  the  air,  they  inflame  at  once,  producing  thick  fumes  of  oxide  of  lead. 
Tartrate  of  lead  is  prepared  by  adding  solution  of  acetate  oi  lead  to  solution  ot 
tartaric  acid  constantly  stirred,  as  long  as  a  pi-ecipitate  is  formed.  The  precipitated 
tartrate  of  lead  is  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed  several  times,  and  dried  at  a  gentle 
heat. 

Oxide  or  protoxide  of  lead  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  heating  lead 
in  air.    When  the  metal  is  only  moderately  heated,  the  oxide  forms  a 
yellow  powder,  which  is  known  in  commerce  as  massicot,  but  at  a  higher 
temperature  the  oxide  melts,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  brownish  scaly  mass 
which  is  called  Utharye  (>.i6los,  done  ;  apyvpos,  silver),  probably  because 
that  obtained  by  the  alchemists  would  always  furnish  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  silver,  which  was  present  in  most  samples  of  lead  before  the 
introduction  of  Pattinson's  process.    The  litharge  of  commerce  often  has 
a  red  colour,  caused  by  the  presence  of  some  red  oxide  of  lead ;  from  1  to 
3  per  cent,  of  finely-divided  metallic  lead  may  also  sometimes  be  found 
in  it.    When  heated  to  dull  redness,  litharge  assumes  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  becomes  yellow  on  cooling.    At  a  bright  red  heat  it  fuses, 
and  readily  attacks  clay  crucibles,  forming  a  fusible  silicate  of  lead,  and 
soon  perforating  the  sides.    When  boiled  with  distilled  water,  litharge  is 
dissolved  in  small  quantity,  yielding  a  solution  which  is  decidedly  alka- 
line, and  becomes  turbid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbing  carbonic 
acid,  and  depositing  carbonate  of  lead.    The  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  saline  matter  in  the  water  hinders  the  solution  of  the  oxide,  but 
organic  matter,  and  especially  sugar,  favours  it.    Two  definite  white 
hydrates  of  oxide  of  lead,  H,0.2PbO  and  HgO.SPbO,  may  be  obtained  by 
precipitating  solutions  of  lead  with  the  alkalies.    Oxide  of  lead  is  a 
powerful  base,  and  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form  basic  salts.    Hot  solu- 
tions of  potash  and  soda  dissolve  it  readily,  and  deposit  it  in  pink  crystals 

on  cooling.  •  j        i  •  -u  j. 

Litharge,  from  its  easy  combination  with  silicic  acid  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  in  glazing  earthenware. 
The  assayer  also  employs  it  as  a  flux.  A  mixture  of  litharge  with  lime 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  hair,  which  it  dyes  of  a  purplish-black  coloiir, 
due  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead  from  the  sulphur  existing  in  hair. 
J)hil  mastic,  used  by  builders  in  repairing  stone,  is  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
massicot  with  10  parts  of  brick-dust,  and  enough  linseed  oil  to  forma 
paste;  it  sets  into  a  very  hard  mass,  which  is  probably  due  partly  to  the 
formation  of  silicate  of  lead,  and  partly  to  the  drying  of  the  linseed  oil  by 
oxidation  favoured  by  the  oxide  of  lead. 

Red  lead  or  minium  is  prepared  by  heating  massicot  in  air  to  about 
600°  P.,  when  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  red  lead. 
The  massicot  for  this  purpose  is  prepared  by  heating  lead  in  a  reverberate^ 
furnace  to  a  temperature  insufficient  to  fuse  the  oxide  which  is  formed, 
and  rejecting  the  first  portions,  which  contain  iron  and  other  metals  more 
easily  oxidisable  than  lead  (as  cobalt),  as  weU  as  the  last,  which  contain 
copper  and  silver,  less  easily  oxidised  than  lead.  The  intermediate  pro- 
duct is  ground  to  a  fine  powder  and  suspended  in  water;  the  coarser 
particles  are  thus  separated  from  the  finer,  which  are  dried,  and  heated 
on  iron  trays  placed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  till  the  requisite  colour 
has  been  obtained.  Minium  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  ot  glass, 
whence  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  free  from  the  oxides  of  iron 
copper,  cobalt,  &c.,  which  would  colour  the  glass.    It  is  also  employed 
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as  a  common  red  mineral  colour,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer- 
matclies. 

When  minium  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  lead 
(PbO.J^r.,Og),  or  Pb(]N"03).,,  is  obtained  in  solution,  and  peroxide  of  lead 
(PbO.,)  is  left  as  a  brown  powder,  showing  that  minium  is  probably  a 
compoimd  of  the  oxide  and  peroxide  of  lead.  The  minium  obtained  by 
heating  massicot  in  air  till  no  further  increase  of  weight  is  observed,  has 
the  composition  2PbO.Pb02,  which  would  appear  to  represent 

pure  minium  j  commercial  minium,  however,  has  more  frequently  a  com- 
position corresponding  to  SPbO.PbOj,  but  when  this  is  treated  with 
potash,  PbO  is  dissolved  out,  and  2PbO'.Pb03  remains.  Minium  evolves 
oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  becoming  PbO,  hence  the  necessity  for  keeping  the 
temjierature  below  600°  P.  dui-iug  its  preparation. 

Feroxide,  or  birioxide,  or  puce  oxide  of  lead,  is  found  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  as  heavy  lead  ore,  forming  black,  lustrous,  six-sided  prisms.  It 
may  be  prepared  from  red  lead  by  boiling  it,  in  fine  powder,  with  nitric 
acid,  diluted  with  five  measures  of  water,  washing  and  drying.  The  bin- 
oxide  of  lead  easily  imparts  oxygen  to  other  substances ;  sulphur,  mixed 
with  it,  may  be  ignited  by  friction,  hence  this  oxide  is  a  common  ingre- 
dient in  lucifer-match  compositions.  Its  oxidising  property  is  frequently 
turned  to  account  in  the  laboratory,  for  example,  in  absorbing  sulphurous 
acid  from  gaseous  mixtures  by  converting  it  into  sulphate  of  lead; 
PbO^  -1-  SOj  =  PbO.SOg.  Binoxide  of  lead  is  not  dissolved  by  dilute 
acids  and  has  no  basic  properties ;  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  called  plumbic 
acid,  for  it  combines  with  potash  and  soda  when  fused  with  their  hydrates. 
Plumbate  of  potash  (Kp.PbOj.SH^O)  has  been  crystallised  from  an 
alkaUue  solution,  but  is  decomposed  by  pure  water. 

2.54.  WJiile  lead  or  ceruse  is  a  carbonate  of  oxide  of  lead,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  a  basic  carbonate,  a  combination  of  carbonate  of  oxide  of  lead 
(PbO.CO.J  with  variable  proportions  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  (PbO.II.,0). 
This  substance  is  a  constant  product  of  the  corrosive  action  of  air  and  water 
upon  the  metal.  Its  formation  is,  of  course,  very  much  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  organic  matters  in  a  state  of  decay,  which  evolve  ^carbonic  acid. 

White  lead  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  by  two  processes,  which 
depend,  however,  upon  the  same  principle ;  this  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 
When  oxide  of  lead  is  brought  in  contact  with  acetic  acid  (H.CHjOj), 
it  forms  the  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead,  Pb(C2H.,0,).-j.  This  salt  is 
capable  of  combining  with  two  molecules  of  oxide  of  lead,  forming  the 
tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  Pb(Cj,H,,0,)^.2Pb0,  and  if  this  be  acted  upon 
by  carbonic  acid,  the  oxide  of  lead  is  converted  into  carbonate,  whilst 
the  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  Pb(C2H30._,)2,  is  left. 

In  the  older  of  the  two  processes,  commonly  known  as  the  Dutch  pro- 
cess, metallic  lead,  in  the  form  of  square  gratings  cast  from  the  purest 
lead,  is  placed  over  earthen,  pots  containing  a  small  quantity  of  common 
vinegar;  a  number  of  these  pots  being  built  up  into  heaps,  together  with 
alternate  layers  of  dung  or  spent  tan,  the  heaps  are  entirely  covered  up 
with  the  same  material.  The  metal  is  thus  exposed  to  conditions  most 
favourable  to  its  oxidation,  viz.,  a  very  warm  and  moist  atmosphere  pro- 
duced by  the  fermentation  of  the  organic  matters  composing  the  heap, 
and  the  presence  of  a  large  (quantity  of  acid  vapour  generated  from  the 
acetic  acid  of  the  vinegar.  The  lead  is  therefore  soon  converted  into 
oxide,  a  portion  of  which  unites  with  the  acetic  acid  to  form  the  tribasic 
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acetate  of  lead,  which,  is  then  decomposed  by  the  carhonic  acid  evolved 
from  the  fermenting  dung  or  tan,  yielding  carbonate  of  lead,  -which  com- 
bines with  another  portion  of  the  oxide  of  lead  and  of  water  to  form  the 
white  lead.  The  neutral  acetate  of  lead  left  after  the  removal  of  the  oxide 
of  lead  from  the  tribasic  acetate,  is  now  ready  to  take  up  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  oxide,  and  the  process  is  thus  continued  until,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  lead  has  become  coated  with  a  very  thick  crust 
of  white  lead;  the  heaps  are  then  destroyed,  the  crust  detached,  washed, 
to  remove  adhering  acetate  of  lead,  ground  to  a  paste  with  water,  and 
dried.    EoUed  lead  is  not  so  easily  converted  as  cast  lead. 

The  newer  process  is  a  more  direct  application  of  the  same  principle, 
for  it  consists  in  boiling  acetic  acid  with  an  excess  of  litharge  in  order 
to  produce  the  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  afterwards  decomposed 
by  passing  through  it  a  crarent  of  carbonic  acid  obtained  by  combustion 
or  fermentation,  or  even  by  exhalation  from  the  earth.  The  solution  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  then  again  boiled  with  litharge,  when  tribasic 
acetate  is  produced,  and  is  again  precipitated  by  the  carbonic  acid.  The 
precipitated  carbonate  of  lead  always  carries  down  with  it  a  variable  pro- 
portion of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  lead.  This  process  is,  of  course,  much 
more  rapid  than  the  old  one,  and  dispenses  with  the  grinding,  which  is  so 
injurious  to  the  workmen ;  but  the  white  lead  so  produced,  being  crystal- 
line, has  less  opacity  or  covering-power  ipody)  than  that  obtained  by  the 
Dutch  method. 

The  usual  composition  of  white  lead  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
PbO.Hp,  2(PbO.C02),  though  other  basic  carbonates  of  lead  are  often 
mixed  with  it. 

White  lead  being  very  poisonous,  its  use  by  painters  and  others  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning,  arising  in  many  cases, 
probably,  from  neglecting  to  wash  the  hands  before  eating,  the  effect  of 
lead  being  cumulative,  so  that  minute  doses  may  show  their  combined 
action  after  many  days.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  solutions  of  the  sul- 
phates of  magnesia  and  the  alkalies  are  sometimes  taken  internally  to 
counteract  its  effect,  since  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  not  poisonous. 

All  paints  containing  lead,  and  cards  glazed  with  white  lead,  are 
blackened  even  by  minute  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  from  the 
production  of  black  sulphide  of  lead.  If  the  blackened  surface  remain 
exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  it  is  bleached  again,  the  sulphide  of  lead 
(PbS)  being  oxidised  and  converted  into  white  sulphate  of  lead 
(PbO.SOg),  but  this  does  not  take  place  in  the  dark.  A  little  sulphide 
of  lead  or  powdered  chai'coal  is  sometimes  mixed  with  commercial  white 
lead  to  give  it  a  bluish  tint. 

The  pure  carlonate  of  lead  is  found  in  white  crystals  associated  with 
galena. 

Sulphate  of  lead  is  found  in  nature  in  prismatic  and  octahedral  crystals 
of  anglesHe  or  lead-vUriol.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  diluted  acids, 
and  is  one  of  the  chief  forms  in  which  lead  is  precipitated  froni  its 
solutions  in  analytical  operations.  The  minerals  lanarlcite  and  leadhillite 
are  compounds  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lead.  The  chromates  of 
lead  have  been  already  noticed. 

Phosjjhate  of  lead  (SPbO.P.O^)  is  occasionally  associated  with  the  car- 
bonate in  the  ores  of  lead. 


255.  Chloride  of  lead  (PbCl,)  forms  the  mineral  termed  horn  lead.  It 
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is  one  of  tlie  few  chlorides  which  are  not  readily  soluble  iii  water,  and  is 
precipitated  when  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  lead.  Boiling  water  dissolves  about  ^  of  its  weight  of  chloride 
of  lead,  aud  deposits  it  in  beautiful  shining  Avhite  needles  on  cooling.  It 
fuses  easily,  and  is  converted  into  vapour  at  a  high  temperature. 

The  oxycJdoride  of  lead  (PbCLvPbO)  is  formed  when  chloride  of  lead 
is  heated  in  air.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead 
in  painting,  being  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  decomposing  finely- 
powderei  galena  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (PbS  +  2HC1  = 
PbCl„  +  HjS),  washing  the  resulting  chloride  of  lead  with  cold  water,  dis- 
solvini;  it  in  hot  water,  and  adding  lime-water,  which  precipitates  the 
oxychLoride— 

2PbCl,  +   CaO   =   PbCl,.PbO   +  CaCl,. 

Turner's  yellow  (Paris  yellow,  patent  yellow,  mineral  yellow)  is  another 
oxychloride  of  lead  (PbCl,,.7PbO),  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  lith- 
arge and  sal-ammoniac.  It  has  a  fine  golden  yellow  colour,  is  easily  fused, 
and  crystallises  in  octahedra  on  cooling.  The  mineral  mendipite  is  an  oxy- 
chloride of  lead  (PbCl„.2PbO)  which  occurs  in  colourless  prismatic  crystals. 

Iodide  of  lead  (Pbl„)  is  obtained  as  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  on  mix- 
ing solutions  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  and  iodide  of  potassium.  If  it 
be  allowed  to  settle,  the  liquid  poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  (with  one  or  two  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid),  it  forms  a 
colourless  solution,  depositing  golden  scales  as  it  cools. 

2.56.  Sulphides  of  lead. — The  subsulphide  (Pb^S)  has  been  mentioned 
as  produced  in  smelting  galena.  Sulphide  of  lead,  or  galena,  has  been 
described  among  the  ores  of  lead.  It  is  always  obtained  as  a  black  pre- 
cipitate when  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphide  acts  upon  a  solu- 
tion containing  lead,  even  in  minute  proportion. 

A  persulphide  of  lead,  the  composition  of  which  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, is  formed  as  a  red  precipitate  when  a  solution  of  lead  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  saturated  with  sulphur  (or  with 
solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  which  has  been  kept  till  it  has 
acquired  a  red  colour).    It  is  probably  PbSj. 

Cldorosidphide  of  lead  (3PbS.2PbCl2)  is  obtained  as  a  bright  red  pre- 
cipitate when  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  added  in  small  quantity  to  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lead  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Selenide  of  lead  (PbSe)  occurs  associated  with  the  sulphide  in  some 
lead  ores  ;  it  much  resembles  galena,  and  has  the  same  crystalline  form. 

2.57.  Thallium  (T1  =  204  parts  by  weight).— The  discovery  of  this  metal  in  1861 
wa.s  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  application  of  the  new  method  of  testing  by  obser- 
vation of  coloured  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a  flame,  described  at  p.  273.  Crookes  was 
examining  the  spectrum  obtained  by  holding  in  the  llame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  the 
deposit  formed  in  the  flues  of  a  sulxihuric  acid  chamber,  in  which  pyrites  was 
employed  as  the  source  of  sulphur.  A  green  line  made  its  a]ipearance  in  the  spectrum, 
which  a  less  acute  and  practised  observer  might  have  mistaken  for  one  of  the  lines 
caused  by  barium  (see  fig.  238),  with  which  it  nearly  coincides  in  position  ;  but  the 
line  was  much  brighter  than  that  produced  by  barium,  and  on  instituting  a  searching 
analysis  of  the  deposit,  a  metal  was  obtained  which  did  not  agree  in  properties  with 
any  "hitherto  described,  and  was  named  IhaUium,  from  OaWds,  a  young  shoot,  in 
allusion  to  the  vemal  green  colour  of  its  spectrum  lino.  It  has  since  been  detected 
in  several  mineral  waters  ;  but  the  pyrites  obtained  from  Spain  and  Belgium  appear 
to  be  its  best  source.  From  the  lluo-dust  of  the  sulphuric  acid  chambers,  the  metal 
is  extracted  by  a  simple  process,  but  large;  (|uantities  must  bo  operated  on  to  obtain 
any  considerable  amount.  The  deposit  is  treated  with  boiling  water,  and  the  solution 
mixed  with  much  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  thallium  as 
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chloride  ;  this  is  converted  into  auid  sulphate  of  thallium  by  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  this  salt  having  been  purified  by  recrystallisation,  is  decomposed  by  zinc, 
which  precipitates  metallic  thallium  in  a  spongy  form,  fusible  into  a  compact  mass 
in  an  atmosphere  of  coal-gas. 

In  external  characters  thallium  is  very  similar  to  lead  ;  but  it  tarnishes  much 
more  rapidly  when  exposed  to  air,  and  the  streak  which  it  makes  on  paper  soon 
becomes  yellowish,  being  converted  into  oxide  of  thallium.  If  a  tarnished  piece  of  the 
metal  be  allowed  to  touch  the  tongue,  a  strongly  alkaline  taste  is  perceived,  for  the 
oxide  of  thallium  or  thallom  oxide  (TlgO)  is  very  soluble  in  water,  so  that  the  tarnished 
metal  becomes  bright  when  immersed  in  water.  The  ready  solubility  of  the  oxide 
seemed  to  require  thallium  to  be  classed  among  the  alkali-metals,  a  view  which  was 
encouraged  by  the  circumstance  that  its  specific  heat  proved  it  to  be  monatomic  like 
potassium  and  sodium.  But  thallium  appears  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  another, 
monatomic  metal,  silver,  by  the  sparing  solubility  of  its  chloride  and  the  insolubility 
of  its  sulphide.  The  circumstance  that  it  may  be  kept  unaltered  in  water  and  may 
be  precipitated  from  its  salts  by  zinc,  at  once  removes  it  from  the  group  of  alkali- 
metals.  The  ready  solubility  of  its  oxide  in  water  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  oxides  of  lead  and  silver,  both  of  which  dissolve  slightly  in  water, 
yielding  alkaline  solutions.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  thallium  as  upon 
zinc,  evolving  hydrogen.  It  is  not  much  affected  by  diluted  nitric  acid  in  the  cold  ; 
even  on  heating,  the  action  is  slow  unless  the  acid  is  very  weak.  On  cooling,  the 
solution  becomes  filled  vrith  needles  of  nitrate  of  tlialliimi.  Thallium  burns  in 
oxygen  with  a  beautiful  green  flame,  and  the  chlorate  of  thallium  has  been  recom- 
mended for  the  manufacture  of  green  fires  in  place  of  chlorate  of  baiyta  (see  page  163). 
The  sulphate  of  thallium,  unlike  that  of  lead,  is  easUy  soluble  in  water  ;  the  carbon- 
ate is  rather  sparingly  soluble,  but  far  more  soluble  than  carbonate  of  lead. 

Thallic  oxide,  TI2O3  is  obtained  by  adding  hypochlorite  of  soda  to  thallous  chloride 
mixed  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  also  a  basic  oxide,  its  sulphate  having 
the  composition  Tl2O3.3SO3.H2O.6Aq. 

Salts  of  thallium,  like  those  of  lead,  are  poisonous. 

The  equivalent  and  atomic  weights  of  thallium  appear  to  be  identical,  and  are 
expressed  by  the  number  204. 

SILVER. 

Ag*  =  108  parts  by  weight. 

258.  In  silver,  we  meet  with  the  first  metal  hitherto  considered  which 
is  not  capable  of  undergoing  oxidation  in  the  air,  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  this,  in  conjunction  with  its  beautiful  appearance,  occasions 
its  manifold  ornamental  uses,  which  are  much  favoured  also  by  the  great 
malleability  and  ductility  of  this  metal  (in  which  it  ranks  onlj'-  second 
to  gold),  for  the  former  property  enables  it  to  be  rolled  out  into  thin  plates 
or  leaves,  so  that  a  small  quantity  of  silver  suffices  to  cover  a  large  sur- 
face, whilst  its  ductility  permits  the  wire-drawer  to  produce  that  extremely 
thin  silver  wire  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silver  lace. 

Silver,  although  pretty  widely  diffused,  is  found  in  comparatively  small 
quantity,  and  hence  it  bears  a  high  value,  ■\*hich  adapts  it  for  a  medium 
of  currency. 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  want  of  direct  attraction  for  oxygen, 
silver  is  found  frequently  in  the  metallic  or  native  state,  crystallised  in 
cubes  or  octahedra,  which  are  sometimes  aggregated  together,  as  in  the 
silver-mines  of  Potosi,  into  arborescent  or  dendritic  forms.  Silver  is 
more  frequently  met  with,  however,  in  combination  with  sulphur,  forming 
the  sulphide  of  silver  (Ag^S),  which  is  generally  associated  with  large 
quantities  of  the  sulphides  of  lead,  antimony,  and  iron.  The  largest  sup- 
plies of  silver  are  obtained  from  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  mines,  but  the 
quantity  fui'nished  by  Saxony  and  Hungary  is  by  no  means  insignificant. 
The  process  by  which  silver  is  extracted  from  galena  has  been  already 
described  under  the  history  of  lead. 

The  ores  of  copper  (particularly  the  grey  copper-ore)  often  contain  so 
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Pig.  267.— Liquation  hearth. 


much  silver  as  to  be  worth  working  for  that  metal,  in  which  case  they 
are  smelted  in  the  usual  way,  when  the  copper  obtained  is  found  to  con- 
tain the  whole  of  the  silver  present  in  the  ore.  This  silver  is  separated 
from  the  copper  by  taking  advantage  of  the  facility  with  which  the  former 
metal  is  dissolved  by  melted  lead.  The  process  of  liquatmi,  as  it  is 
termed,  consists  in  fusing  the  argentiferous  copper  with  about  thrice  its 
weight  of  lead,  and  casting  the  alloy  thus  obtained  into  cakes  or  discs, 
which  are  afterwards  gradually  heated  upon  a  hearth  (fig.  267),  so  con- 
trived that  the  lead,  which  melts  much  more  easily  than  the  copper,  may 
flow  off  in  the  liquid  state,  carrying  with  it,  in  the  form  of  an  alloy,  the 
silver  which  was  associated  with  the  copper,  leaving  this  last  metal  in 
porous  masses,  having  the  form  of  the 
original  discs,  upon  the  hearth.  The 
lead  and  silver  are  separated  by  the 
process  of  cupellation  (page  353). 

When  the  extraction  of  the  silver 
is  the  main  object  with  which  a  parti- 
cular ore  is  treated,  the  process  of 
amalgamation  is  adopted,  in  which  the 
silver  is  dissolved  out  by  means  of 
mercury.  At  Treiberg,  the  silver  is 
extracted  by  this  method  from  an  ore 
which  contains  sulphide  of  silver 
together  with  much  iron  pyrites  and 
other  metallic  sulphides.  The  ore  is 
mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  common  salt,  aud  roasted  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  when  the  sulphide  of  silver  is  converted  into  chloride  of 
silver,  _  It  is  then  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  is  agitated,  in 
revolving  casks,  with  water  and  metallic  iron,  when  the  latter  appro- 
priates the  chlorine  and  reduces  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state.  A  quan- 
tity of  mercury  is  then  introduced  into  the  casks,  and  the  revolution 
continued  for  several  hours;  the  mercury  dissolves  the  silver,  copper, 
and  lead,  and  is  run  out  of  the  barrels  into  stout  linen  strainers,  which 
allow  the  excess  of  fluid  mercury  to  pass  through,  but  retain  the  soft 
solid  amalgam  containing  the  silver.  In  order  to  recover  the  silver,  this 
amalgam  is  placed  in  iron  trays  arranged  one  above  the  other  (fig.  268) 
aud  Covered  with  an  iron  bell-shaped  receiver  ' 
standing  over  water.  By  heaping  burning  fuel 
round  the  upper  part  of  this  dome,  its  tempera- 
ture is  raised  sufficiently  to  convert  the  mercury 
into  vapour,  which  condenses  again  in  the 
water,  leaving  the  silver,  together  with  the 
copper  and  lead,  upon  the  iron  trays.  Finally, 
the  silver  is  refined  by  fusing  it  with  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  lead  and  subjecting  the  alloy 
to  cupellation  (page  353),  wlien  the  fused  oxide 
of  lead  which  is  formed  carries  with  it  the  cop- 
per, also  in  the  form  of  oxide,  leaving  the 
silver  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised  to  super- 
.sedo  the  amalgamation  process.  For  example, 
the  ores  have  been  roasted  with  common  salt 

to  convert  the  silver  into  chloride,  which  is  dissolved  out  of  the  mass 
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by  means  of  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  from  which,  the.  silver 
is  afterwards  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  copper.  Hyposul- 
phite of  soda  has  also  been  employed  to  dissolve  out  the  chloride  of 
silver,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  sodium,  the  result- 
ing sulphide  of  silver  being  roasted  to  remove  the  sulphur  and  leave 
metallic  silver. 

Although  silver  is  capable  of  resisting  the  oxidising  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  liable  to  considerable  loss  by  wear  and  tear  in  consequence 
of  its  softness,  and  is  therefore  always  hardened,  for  useful  purposes,  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  copper  The  standard  silver  em- 
ployed for  coinage  and  for  most  articles  of  silver  plate,  in  this  country, 
contains,  iu  1000  parts,  925  of  silver  and  75  of  copper,  whilst  that 
used  in  France  contains  900  of  silver  and  100  of  copper. 

Standard  silver,  for  coining  and  other  piu-poses,  is  whitened  by  being 
heated  in  air  and  immersed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  out 
the  oxide  of  copper,  leaving  a  superficial  film  of  nearly  pure  silver.  Dead 
or  frosted  silver  is  produced  in  this  manner.  Oxidised  silver  is  covered 
with  a  thin  film  of  sulphide  by  immersion  in  a  solution  obtained  by 
boihng  sulphur  with  potash. 

The  solder  employed  in  working  silver  consists  of  5  parts  of  silver,  2 
of  zinc,  and  6  of  brass. 

Plated  articles  are  manufactured  from  copper  or  one  of  its  alloys, 
which  has  been  united,  by  rolling,  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver,  the  adhesion 
of  the  latter  being  promoted  by  first  washing  the  surface  of  the  copper 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  when  a  film  of  this  metal  is  deposited 
upon  its  surface,  the  copper  taking  the  place  of  the  silver  in  the  solution. 

Mectro-plating  consists  in  covering  the  surface  of  baser  metals  with  a 
coating  of  silver,  by  connecting  them  with  the  negative  (or  zinc)  pole  of 
the  galvanic  battery,  and  immersing  them  in  a  solution  made  by  dissolv- 
ing cyanide  of  silver  in  cyanide  of  potassium  ;*  the  current  gradually 
decomposes  the  cyanide  of  silver,  and  this  metal  is  of  course  (see  page  6) 
deposited  upon  the  object  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  whilst  the 
cyanogen  liberated  at  the  positive  (copper  or  platinum)  pole  is  allowed  to 
act  upon  a  silver  plate  with  which  this  pole  is  connected,  so  that  the 
silvering  solution  is  always  maintained  at  the  same  strength,  the  quantity 
of  silver  dissolved  at  this  pole  being  precisely  equal  to  that  deposited  at 
the  opposite  pole. 

Brass  and  copper  are  sometimes  silvered  by  rubbing  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  10  parts  of  chloride  of  silver  with  1  of  corrosive  sublimate  (chlo- 
ride of  mercury)  and  100  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  The  silver  and  mercury 
are  both  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  baser  metal,  and  an  amalgam 
of  silver  is  formed,  which  readily  coats  the  surface.  The  acidity  of  the 
bitartrate  of  potash  promotes  the  reduction.  The  surface  to  be  silvered 
should  always  be  cleansed  from  oxide  by  momentary  immersion  in  jutric 
acid,  and  washed  with  water.  For  dnj  silvering,  an  amalgam  of  sUver  and 
mercury  is  applied  to  the  clean  surface,  and  the  mercury  is  afterwards 
expelled  by  heat.  .  , 

Silvering  upon  glass  is  efi'ected  by  means  of  certain  organic  subst_ances 
which  are  capable  of  precipitating  metallic  silver  from  its  solutions.  Look- 
ing-glasses have  been  made  by  pouring  upon  the  surface  of  plates  ot  glass 
a  solution  containing  tartrate  of  silver  and  tartrate  of  ammonia.  Un  lieat- 
*  A  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  10  parts  of  water,  witl,  50  gmins  of  cWoride  of 
silver  dissolved  in  each  pint  of  the  liquid,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
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ing  tli6  glass  plates  to  a  certain  temperature,  the  oxide  of  silver  contained 
in  tlic  tartrate  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  tartaric  acid,  and  the  metallic 
silver  is  deposited  in  a  closely  adhering  film.  Glass  globes  and  vases  are 
silvered  internally  by  a  process  which  is  exactly  similar  in  principle. 

Pure  silver  is  easily  obtained  from  standard  silver  by  dissolving  it  in 
nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  adding 
solution  of  common  salt  as  long  as  it  produces  any  fresh  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  silver,  washing  the  precipitate  by  decantation  as  long  as  the 
washings  give  a  blue  tinge  with  ammonia,  and  fusing  the  dried  precipitate 
with  half  its  weight  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  brisk  fire,  when  a 
button  of  silver  will  be  found  on  breaking  the  crucible — 

2AgCl  +  Na,O.CO,  =  Ag,  +   2NaCl  +  0  +  CO, . 

259.  Properties  of  silver. — The  brilliant  whiteness  of  silver  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  other  metals.  It  is  lighter  than  lead,  its  specific 
gravity  being  10-53  ;  harder  than  gold,  but  not  so  hard  as  copper;  more 
malleable  and  ductile  than  any  other  metal  except  gold,  which  it  sur- 
passes in  tenacity.  It  fuses  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  gold  or 
copper  (about  1870°  F.),  and  is  the  best  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 
It  is  not  oxidised  by  dry  or  moist  air,  either  at  the  ordinary  or  at  high 
temperatures,  but  is  oxidised  by  ozone,  and  tarnished  by  air  containing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  from  the  production  of  sulphide  of  silver,  which  is 
easily  removed  by  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  unaffected  by 
dilute  acids,  with  the  exception  of  nitric ;  but  hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  converts  it  into  sulphate  of  silver,  and  when  boiled  with  strong- 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  form  of  chloride  of 
silver,  which  is  precipitated  on  adding  water.  The  hydrates  of  potash 
and  soda  do  not  act  on  silver  to  the  same  extent  as  on  platinum  when 
fused  with  it ;  hence  silver  basins  and  crucibles  are  much  used  in  the 
laboratory. 

260.  Oxides  of  silver. — There  are  three  compounds  of  silver  with 
oxygen :  the  suboxide,  AgP  ;  the  oxide,  Ag,0 ;  and  the  peroxide,  pro- 
bably Ag„Oj,  which  is  not  known  in  the  pure  state.  The  oxide  alone  has 
aiiy  practical  interest,  as  being  the  base  contained  in  the  salts  of  silver 
with  oxygen-acids. 

Oxide  of  silver  {Agfi)  is  obtained  as  a  brown  precipitate  when  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  potash.  It  is  a  powerful  base, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  weak  alkaline  reaction. 
A  moderate  heat  decomposes  it  into  its  elements.  When  moist,  freshly- 
precipitated  oxide  of  silver  is  covered  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  it  becomes  black,  and  acquires 
dangerously  explosive  properties.  The  composition  of  this  ftdnunating 
silver  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  nitride  of  silver 
NAgj,  corresponding  in  composition  to  ammonia.  ' 

Nitrate  of  silver  (Ag^O.Np,,,  or  AgNoj,  or  lunar  caustic  (silver  beino- 
distinguished  as  luna  by  the  alchemists),  is  procured  by  dissolving  silver 
in  nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness,  and  heating  the  residue  till  it  fuses,  in  order  to  expel  the  excess 
of  acid  For  use  in  surgery,  the  fused  nitrate  is  poured  into  cylindrical 
moulds,  so  as  to  cast  it  into  tliin  sticks ;  but  for  chemical  purposes  it  is 
<lissolvcd  in  water  and  crystallised,  when  it  forms  colourless  square  tables 
The  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  caustic  depends  upon  the  facility  witli 
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whicli  it  parts  with,  oxygen,  the  silver  being  reduced  to  tlie  metallic  state, 
and  the  oxygen  combining  with  the  elements  of  the  organic  matter.  This 
effect  is  very  much  promoted  by  exposure  to  sunlight,  or  diffused  daylight. 
Pure  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  changed  by  exposure  to  light,  but  if  organic 
matter  be  present,  a  black  deposit,  containing  finely-divided  silver,  is  pro- 
duced. Thus,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  stains  the  fingers^  black 
when  exposed  to  light,  but  the  stain  may  be  removed  by  cyanide  of 
potassium.  If  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  dropped  upon  paper,  and 
exposed  to  light,  black  stains  will  be  produced,  and  the  paper  corroded. 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  marking  inks,  since  the 
deposit  of  metallic  silver  formed  on  exposm-e  to  light  is  not  removable  by 
washing.  The  linen  is  sometimes  mordanted  by  applying  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  before  the  marking  ink,  when  the  insoluble  carbonate 
of  silver  is  precipitated  in  the  fibre,  and  is  more  easily  blackened  than 
the  nitrate,  especially  if  a  hot  iron  is  applied.  Marking  inks  without  pre- 
paration are  made  with  nitrate  of  silver  containing  an  excess  of  ammonia, 
which  appropriates  the  nitric  acid,  and  hastens  the  blackening  on  exposure 
to  light  or  heat.  Hair  dyes  often  contain  nitrate  of  silver.  The  impor- 
tant°use  of  this  salt  in  photography  has  been  noticed  already  (page  213). 

Ill  order  to  prepare  nitrate  of  silver  from  standard  silver  (containing  copper),  the 
metal  is  dissolved  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  when  a  bine  residue  containing  the  nitrates  of  silver  and 
copper  is  obtained.  The  dish  is  now  moderately  heated  until  the  residue  has  fused 
and  become  uniformly  black,  the  blue  nitrate  of  copper  being  decomposed  and 
leaving  black  oxide  of  copper,  at  a  temperature  which  is  insufficient  to  decompose  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  To  ascertain  when  aU  the  nitrate  of  copper  is  decomposed,  a  small 
sample  is  removed  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  dissolved  in  water  filtered,  and  tested 
with  ammonia,  which  wiU  produce  a  blue  colour  if  any  niti-ate  of  copper  is  lelt.  ihe 
residue  is  treated  with  hot  water,  the  solution  filtered  from  the  oxide  of  copper,  and 
evaporated  to  crystallisation. 

261.  Chloride  of  silver  (AgCl)  is  an  important  compound,  as  being 
the  form  into  which  silver  is  commonly  converted  in  extracting  it  from 
its  ores,  and  in  separating  it  from  other  metals.  It  separates  as  a  white 
curdy  precipitate,  when  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  chloride  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  containing  silver.  The  precipitate  is  brilliantly 
white  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  violet,  and  eventually  black,  if  exposed 
to  daylicrht,  or  more  rapidly  in  sunlight,  the  chloride  of  silver  being  re- 
duced to  subchloride  (Ag.,Cl),  with  separation  of  chlorine  (see  page  213) 
The  blackening  takes  place  more  rapidly  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver  or  of  organic  matter,  upon  which  the  liberated  chlorine  is 
capable  of  acting.  The  chloride  of  silver  formed  by  suspending  silver 
leaf  in  a  bottle  of  chlorine  gas,  is  not  blackened  by  light.  If  the  white 
chloride  of  silver  be  dried  in  the  dark,  and  heated  m  a  crucible,  it  fuses 
at  about  500"  F.,  to  a  brownish  liquid,  which  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a 
transparent,  nearly  colourless  mass,  much  resembling  horn  m  external 
characters  (horn  silver)  ;  a  strong  heat  converts  it  into  vapour  but  does 
not  decompose  it.  If  fused  chloride  of  silver  be  covered  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  a  piece  of  zinc  placed  upon  it,  it  wiU  be  found  entuely 
reduced,  after  a  few  hours,  to  a  cake  of  metallic  silver;  the  first  portion  of 
silver  having  been  reduced  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  and  the  i^mamder  by 
the  galvanic  action  set  up  by  the  contact  of  the  two  metals  J^^^^^h  he 
liquid.  Ammonia  readily  dissolves  chloride  of  silver,  and  t^ie  solut  on 
deposits  colourless  crystals  of  the  chloride  when  f  If.P'^^'^^^f  •  ^^^^J 
ammonia  be  very  strong,  the  solution  deposits  a  ciTstallme  compound  of 
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cliloride  of  silver  with  ammonia.  The  absorption  of  ammoniacal  gas  by 
chloride  of  silver  has  been  noticed  at  page  124,  and  the  photographic  appli- 
cation of  the  chloride  at  page  213. 

Recoim-y  of  silver  from  old  photographic  batJis.— One  of  the  simplest  methods  of 
effecting  this  consists  in  mixing  the  liquid  with  solution  of  common  salt  as  long  as 
it  causes  a  fresh  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  allowed  to  subside,  washed 
once  or  twice  by  decantation,  mixed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  a  lump  of  zinc 
(spelter)  placed  in  it,  and  left  for  a  da)^  or  two  to  reduce  the  silver  to  the  metallic 
state.  The  zinc  is  then  taken  out,  and  the  metallic  silver  well  washed  by  decanta- 
tion, first  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  zinc,  and  afterwards  with  water,  till 
the  washings  are  quite  tasteless.  It  may  either  be  reconverted  into  nitrate  by  dissolv- 
ing in  nitric  acid  (p.  363),  or  fused  in  an  earthen  crucible  with  a  little  borax. 

From  the  fixing  solutions  containing  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  silver  cannot  be 
precipitated  by  salt,  because  the  chloride  of  silver  is  soluble  in  the  hyposulphite.  A 
piece  of  sheet  copper  left  in  this  for  a  day  or  two  will  precipitate  the  silver  at  once 
in  the  metallic  state. 

SuheJiloride  of  silver  (AggCl)  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron  upon  metallic  silver  (Ag^  -i-  Fe^Clg  =  aAg^Cl  +  2FeCl,).  It 
is  black  and  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Ammonia  decomposes  it,  dissolving 
out  chloride  of  silver,  and  leaving  metallic  silver. 

Bromide  of  silver  (AgBr)  is  a  rare  Chilian  mineral.  Associated  with 
chloride  of  silver  it  forms  the  mrnQidl  emboUte.  It  much  resembles  the 
chloride,  but  is  somewhat  less  easily  dissolved  by  ammonia. 

Iodide  of  silver  (Agl)  is  also  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  silver  decomposes  hydriodic  acid  much  more  easily 
than  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  iodide  of  silver,  and  evolving  hydrogen. 
The  iodide  of  silver  dissolves  in  hot  hydriodic  acid,  and  is  deposited  in 
crj^stals  on  cooling.  By  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  iodide  of  potassium, 
the  iodide  of  silver  is  obtained  as  ii  yellow  precipitate  which,  unlike  the 
chloride,  does  not  dissolve  in  ammonia.  Iodide  of  silver  dissolves  in  a 
boiling  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling, 
deposits  crystals  having  the  composition  AgLAgNO^,  which  are  far  more 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  light  than  iodide  of  silver  itself,  a  chcumstance 
which  is  taken  advantage  of  by  photographers.  The  crystals  are  decom- 
posed by  water,  with  separation  of  iodide  of  silver. 

Sulphide  of  silver  (Ag^S)  is  found,  as  silver  glance,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  ore  of  silver;  it  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  some- 
times found  in  cubical  or  octahedral  crystals.  The  minerals  known  as 
rosiclers  or  red  silver  ores  contain  sulphide  of  silver  combined  with  the 
sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony.  The  black  precipitate  obtained  by 
the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  a  solution  of  silver  is  the  sulphide 
of  sUver.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  heating  silver  with  sulphur  in  a 
covered  crucible.  Sulphide  of  silver  is  remarkable  for  bein  g  soft  and 
malleable,  so  that  medals  may  even  bo  struck  from  it.  It  is  not  dis- 
solved by  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  nitric  acid  readily 
dissolves  it.  Metallic  silver  dissolves  sulphide  of  silver  when  fused  with 
it,  and  becomes  brittle  even  when  containing  only  1  per  cent,  of  the 
sulphide. 

MEECUEY. 
Hg"  =  200  parts  by  weight.* 
262.  Mercury  {quicksilver)  is  the  only  metal  whch  is  liquid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  since  it  requires  a  temperature  of  39°  below 

inn  '^^^  vapour  of  mercury  is  only  100  times  as  lieiivy  as  hydrogen,  wliicli  would  indicate 
1^1^  as  the  atomic  weifflit  nl  mercury,  but  the  specific!  Iicat  of  mercury  when  miiitiiilicil  bv 
1110  would  give  an  atomic  liRiitoiily  Imlf  tliat  nf  most  otiicr  luetals.   '  i 
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zero  r.  to  solidify  it,  this  metal  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  con- 
struction of  thermometers  .and  barometers.  Its  high  boiling  point 
(662°  F.)  also  recommends  it  for  the  former  purpose,  as  does  its  high 
specific  gravity  (13'54)  for  the  latter,  a  column  of  about  30  inches  in 
heio-ht  being  able  to  counterpoise  a  column  of  atmospheric  air  having 
the  same  sectional  area,  and  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  symbol  for  mercury  (Hg)  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  name  for  this  element,  hydrargyrum  {vBojp,  water,  referring  to 
its  Hmditj,  apyvpov,  silver).  _ 

Mercury  is  not  met  with  in  this  country,  but  is  obtained  from  Idna 
(Austria),  Almaden  (Spain),  China,  and  New  Almaden  (California).  It 
occurs  in  these  mines  partly  in  the  metallic  state,  dift'used  in  minute 
globules  or  collected  in  cavities,  but  chiefly  in  the  state  of  cinnabar,  which 
is  a  sulphide  of  mercury  (HgS). 

The  metal  is  extracted  from  the  sulphide  at  Idna  by  roasting  the  ore 
in  a  kiln  (fig.  269),  which  is  connected  with  an  extensive  series  of  con- 


Fig.  269.— Extraction  of  mercury  at  Idria. 
densing  chambers  built  of  brick-work.    The  sulphur  is  converted,  by  the 
air  in  the  kiln,  into  sulphurous  acid  gas,  whUst  the  mercury  passes  ofi  m 
vapour  and  condenses  in  the  chambers.  .    .  ,    ,  , 

At  Almaden,  the  extraction  is  conducted  upon  the  same  principle,  but 
the  condensation  of  the  mercury  is  efi^ected  in  earthen  receivers  (called 
aludels)  opening  into  each  other,  and  delivering  the  mercury  into  a  gutter 
which  conveys  it  to  the  receptacles, 

The  cinnabar  is  placed  upon  the  arch  (A,  fig.  270)  of  brick-work,  m 
which  there  are  several  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  flame  of  the  wood 
fire  kindled  at  B ;  this  flame  ignites  the  sulphide  of  mercury,  which  bums 

in  the  air  passing  up  froni 
below,  forming  sulphurous  acid 
gas  and  vapour  of  mercury 
(HgS  -t-  0„  =  Hg  -I-  S0„), 
which  escape  through  the  flue 
(F)  into  the  aludels  (C),  where 
the  chief  part  of  the  metcury 
condenses  and  runs  down  into 
the  gutter  (G) .  The  sulphurous 
iicid  gas  escapes  through  the  flue 
„„o  (H),  and  any  mercury  which 

^'  may  have  escaped  condensation 

is  collected  in  the  trough  (D),  the  gas  finally  passing  out  through  the 
chimney  (E),  which  provides  for  the  requisite  draught. 

lu  the  Palatinate;  the  cinnabar  is  distilled  in  cast-iron  retorts  with 
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lime,  when  the  sulphur  is  left  in  the  residue  as  sulphide  of  calcium  and 
sulphate  of  hme,  wliilst  the  mercury  distils  over  

4HgS  +  4CaO  =  3CaS  +  CaO.SO^  +  Hg,. 

The  mercury  Ibimd  in  commerce  is  never  perfectly  pure,  as  may  be  shown  by 
scattering  a  little  upon  a  clean  glass  plate,  when  it  tails  or  leaves  a  track  upon  the 
glass,  winch  is  not  the  case  with  pure  mercury.  Its  chief  impurity  is  lead  which 
may  be  removed  by  exposiug  it  in  a  thin  layer  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  two  measures  ol  water,  which  should  cover  its  surface,  and  be  allowed  to  remain 
lu  contact  with  it  for  a  day  or  two,  with  occasional  stilling.  The  lead  is  iar  more 
easily  oxidised  anil  dissolved  than  the  mercury,  though  a  little  of  this  also  passes 
into  solution.  The  mercury  is  afterwards  well  washed  with  water  and  dried,  first  with 
blotting-paper,  and  then  by  a  gentle  heat.  Mercury  is  easily  freed  from  mechanical 
impurities  by  filtering  it  through  a  cone  of  paper,  round  the'apex  of  which  a  few  pin- 
holes have  been  made. 

263.  Although  mercury  in  its  ordinary  condition  is  not  oxidised  by  air 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  appears  to  undergo  a  partial  oxidation 
when  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division,  as  in  those  medicinal  prepara- 
tions of  the  metal  which  are  made  by  triturating  it  with  various  sub- 
stances which  have  no  chemical  action  upon  it,  until  globules  of  the  metal 
are  no  longer  visible.  Blue  pill  and  gretj  poioder,  or  hydrarqyrum  cum 
cretd,  afford  examples  of  this,  and  probably  owe  much  of  their  medicinal 
activity  to  the  presence  of  one  of  the  oxides  of  mercury. 

264.  Uses  of  mercury.— One  of  the  chief  uses  to  which  mercury  is 
devoted  is  the  silvering  of  looMng-glasses,  which  is  effected  by  means  of 
an  amalgam  of  tin  in  the  following  manner  :  a  sheet  of  tin  foil  of  the 
same  size  as  the  glass  to  be  silvered  is  laid  perfectly  level  upon  a  table, 
and  rubbed  over  with  metallic  mercury,  a  thin  layer  of  wliich  is  after- 
wards poured  upon  it.  The  glass  is  then  carefully  slid  on  to  the  table, 
so  that  Its  edge  may  carry  before  it  part  of  the  superfluous  mercury  with 
the  impurities  upon  its  surface ;  heavy  weights  are  laid  upon  the  glass  so 
as  to  squeeze  out  the  excess  of  mercury,  and  in  a  few  days  the  combma- 
tion  of  tin  and  mercury  is  found  to  have  adhered  firmly  to  the  glass ;  this 
coating  usually  contains  about  I  part  of  mercury  and  4  parts  of  tin'  In 
this  and  all  other  arts  in  which  mercury  is  used  (such  as  barometer-mak- 
ing) much  suflermg  is  experienced  by  the  operatives,  from  the  poisonous 
action  01  the  mercury. 

The  readiness  with  which  mercury  unites  with  most  other  metals  to 
form  amalgams  is  one  of  its  most  striking  properties,  and  is  turned  td 
account  for  the  extraction  of  silver  and  gold  from  their  ores.  The  attrac- 
tion oi  the  latter  metal  for  mercury  is  seen  in  the  readiness  with  which  iti 
becomes  coated  with  a  silvery  layer  of  mercury,  whenever  it  is  brouaht  in' 
contact  with  that  metal,  and  if  a  piece  of  gold  leaf  be  suspended  at  a' 
Ji  tie  distance  above  the  surface  of  mercury,  it  will  be  found,  after  a  time 
silvered  by  the  vapour  of  the  metal  which  rises  slowly  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  From  the  surface  of  rings  which  have  been  accidentally 
whitened  by  mercury,  it  may  be  removed  by  a  moderate  heat,  or  by  warm 
dilute  nitric  acid,  but  the  gold  will  afterwards  require  burnishing. 

Zinc  plates  are  amalgamaled,  as  it  is  termed,  for  use  in  the  "alvanic 
battery,  by  rubbing  the  liquid  metal  over  them  under  the  surface  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the  coating  of  oxide  from  the  surface  of 
the  zinc.  The  amalgam  of  zinc  is  not  acted  on  by  the  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  used  in  the  battery  (see  page  5)  until  the  circuit  is  completed,  so  that 
no  ziiic  is  wasted  when  tlie  battery  is  not  iu  use.    An  amalgam  of  6  parts 
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of  mercury  with  1  part  of  zinc  and  1  of  tin  is  used  to  promote  the  action 
of  electrical  machines. 

The  addition  of  a  little  amalgam  of  sodium  to  metallic  mercury  gives 
it  the  power  of  adhering  much  more  readily  to  other  metals,  even  to  irom 
Such  an  addition  has  been  recommended  in  all  cases  where  metallic  sur- 
faces have  to  be  amalgamated,  and  especially  in  the  extraction  of  silver 
and  gold  from  their  ores  by  means  of  mercury. 

Iron  and  platinum  are  the  only  metals  in  ordinary  use  which  can  be 
employed  in  contact  with  mercury  without  being  corroded  by  it.  Mer- 
cury, however,  adheres  to  platinum. 

The  following  definite  compounds  of  mercury  with  other  metals  have  been 
obtained  by  combining  them  with  excess  of  mercury,  and  squeezmg  out  the  fluid  metal 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  amounting  to  60  tons  upon  the  mch  :— 

Amalgam  of  lead,       Pb,Hg  Amalgam  ot  zinc.  Zn„Hg 


silver,  AgHg 
iron,  FeHg 


copper,  CuHg 
platinum,     PtHgj . 


„  iron,  I'Biig  >)         _   r— :   ^f;  . 

The  amalgam  of  silver  (AgHg)  has  been  found  in  nature  m  dodecahedral  crystals. 

1  very  beautiful  crystaUisltion  of  the  amalgam  of  silver  {Arbor  Dimc^)  may  be 
obtainecl  in  long  prisms  having  the  composition  Ag.Ug^,  by  dissolvmg  400  giams  ot 
nitrafe  of  silver  in  40  measured  ounces  of  water,  adding  160  mmmis  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  and  1840  grains  of  mercury ;  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  crystals  ot 
2  or  3  inches  in  length  will  be  deposited. 

265.  Oxides  of  mercury.— Two  oxides  of  mercury  are  known,  the  sub- 
oxide Hg,0,  and  the  oxide  HgO  ;  both  combine  with  acids  to  form  salts. 

Suboxide  of  mercury,  Mack  oxide  or  mercurous  oxide  (Hg.O),  is  obtamed 
by  decomposing  calomel  with  solution  of  potash,  and  washing  with  water 
(2HctC1  -t-  K,0  =  Hg.,0  +  2KC1).  It  is  very  easily  decomposed,  by 
expo^'sure  to  Hght  or  to  'a  gentle  heat,  into  oxide  of  mercury  and  metalhc 

mercury.  tt  ^\  -    j?       j  +1, 

Bed  oxide  of  mercury  or  mercuric  oxide  (HgO)  is  formed  upon  tne 
surface  of  mercury,  when  heated  for  some  time  to  its  boiUng  point  m  con- 
tact with  air.  The  oxide  is  black  while  hot,  but  becomes  red  on  cooling 
It  is  used  under  the  name  of  red  precipitate,  in  ointments,  and  is  prepared 
for  this  pm-pose  by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  and  gently  calcining  the  nitrate  of  mercury  (HgO.^„U5) 
until  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled.  The  name  tiUric  oxide  of  mercury  reters 
to  this  process.  It  is  thus  obtained,  after  cooling,  as  a  brilhant  red  crys- 
taUine  powder,  which  becomes  nearly  black  when  heated,  and  is  resolved 
into  its  elements  at  a  red  heat.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  water,  and  the 
solution  has  a  very  feeble  alkaline  reaction.  A  bright  yellow  modification 
of  the  oxide  is  precipitated  when  a  solution  of  corrosive  subhmate  is 
decomposedby  potash  (HgCl,  +  K,0  =  HgO  +  2KC1) ;  the  yellow  variety 
is  chemically  more  active  than  the  red. 

When  oxide  of  mercury  is  acted  on  by  strong  ammonia,  it  "^^V^rnWWn^ 
a  yellowish  white  powder  which  possesses  the  properties  of  a  strong  ""^J'^f 
o'lrbonic  acid  ea^^erly  from  the  air,  and  combining  readily  with  other  acias     it  is 
:  Sy  decomposed  1^  exposure  to' light,  and  if  rubbed  in  a  mortar  wh^^^^  dry,  is 
decomposed  with  slight  detonations,  a  property  m  which  f«f  ij, If/^^d 
nating  silver  (p.  363).    The  composition  of  this  substance  s  repi  e^^^^^^ 
formula  4HgO  2NH3.2H,0,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  ^,',1^^^^ 
When  exposed  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  loses  2H,0,  beconnng  4Hg0.2NH3,  but 
if  heated  to  about  260°  F.,  it  becomes  brown  ;*  it  now  contams  Hg4U3^2H„  and 

*  It  has  been  stated  that  by  heating  it  for  -nie  tmie  in  a  cu^^^^^^ 

IJroduces  salts  with  the  iiriils. 
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may  be  regarded  as  ii  coiiipouud  of  oxide  of  mercury  with  two  molecules  of  ammonia 
in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogeii  are  displaced  by  mercury  (F„H,Iig",3IIgO),  a  view 
which  would  explain,  in  a  simple  manner,  the  evolution  of  ammonia  when  the  sub- 
stance is  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash — 

NofI,Hg,3HgO  +  luO.HaO  =  2NH3  +  4HgO  +  K^O. 

This  substance  is  sometimes  called  mcrciiramine it  forms  salts  with  the  acids  ;  the 
sulphate  ofmercfiiramine  has  the  composition  (ISroH.,Hg,3HgO)S03 . 

By  passing  ammonia  gas  over  the  yellow  oxide"of  mercury  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed, 
and  heating  the  compound  to  about  260°  F.  in  a  current  of  ammonia  as  long  as  any 
water  is  evolved,  a  brown  explosive  powder  is  obtained  whicli  is  believed  to  be  a 
nitride  of  mercury,  'S^Mg-i',  representing  a  double  molecule  of  ammonia  in  which  the 
hydrogun  has  been  displaced  by  mercury.  It  yields  salts  of  ammonia  when  decom- 
posed by  hydrated  acids. 

26ij.  The  salts  formed  by  the  oxides  of  mercury  with  the  oxygen-acids  arc  not  of 
great  practical  importance,  Protonitrate  of  mercury  or  mercurous  nitrate  is  obtained 
wheu  mercury  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  five  volumes  of  water  ;  it  may 
be  procured  in  crystals  having  the  composition  Hg20.N205,2Aq.  The  prismatic 
crystals  which  are  sometimes  sold  as  protonitmte  of  mercury  consist  of  a  basic  nitrate, 
3(Hg.,0.1f205),Hg20.H30,  prepared  by  acting  with  diluted  nitric  acid  upon  mercury 
in  excess.  "When  this  salt  is  powdered  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  common  salt,  it 
becomes  black  from  the  separation  of  suboxide  of  mercury — 

3(Hg,O.]Sr2Oj),Hg20.H20  +  6Na01=6HgCH-  S/NaaO-NjO,)  -l-  Hg^O  -I-  H^O  ; 

but  the  neutral  nitrate  is  not  blackened  (HgjO.N205-t-2NaCl  =  2HgCl  +  NajO.N20j3). 
These  nitrates  cannot  be  dissolved  in  water  without  partial  decomposition  and'pre- 
cipitation  of  yellow  basic  nitrates. 

Nitrate  of  mercury  or  mercuric  nitrate  is  formed  when  mercury  is  dissolved  with  an 
excess  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  boiled.  It  is  better  to  prepare  it  by 
saturating  strong  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  measure  of  water,  with  oxide  of 
mercury.  It  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  of  the  formula  2(HgO.]Sr20j),  Aq.  Water 
decomposes  it,  precipitating  a  yellow  basic  nitrate,  which  leaves  oxide  of  mercury 
when  long  washed  with  water. 

Sulphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  or  mercurous  sulphate  (H'g.,0.S03)  is  precipitated  as 
a  white  crystalline  powder  when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  proto- 
nitrate of  mercury. 

SulpJmte  of  mercury  or  mercuric  sulphate  (HgO.SOg)  is  obtained  by  heating  2  parts 
by  weight  of  mercury  with  3  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  Mer- 
curous sulphate  is  fii-st  produced,  and  is  oxidised  by  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  It 
forms  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  a  soluble  acid 
sulphate,  and  an  insoluble  yellow  basic  sulphate  of  mercury,  HgO.SO3.2HgO,  known 
as  turhith  or  turpeth  mineral,  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  its  resembling  in  its 
medicinal  effects  the  root  of  the  Convolvulus  tur2xthum. 

267.  Chlorides  of  mercury. — The  chlorides  are  the  most  important 
of  the  compounds  of  mercury,  the  chloride  being  calomel  (HgCi  or  Hg,Cl,) 
and  the  bichloride,  corrosive  sublimate  (HgClJ.  Vapour  of  mercury 
burns  in  chlorine  gas,  corrosive  sublimate  being  produced.* 

Corrosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  mercury,  bichloride  or  perchloride  of 
mer-cury,  or  mercuric  chloride,  is  manufactured  by  heating  2  parts  by 
weight  of  mercury  with  3  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating 
to  dryness,  to  obtain  mercuric  sulphate  (Hg  +  2(Hfi.S0,^  =  HgO.SO.,  + 
2HjO  -1-  SO  J,  which  is  mixed  with  1^  part  of  common  salt  and 
heated  in  glass  vessels  _  (HgO.SO,,  +  2NaCl  =  ISTap.SOg  +  HgClj), 
when  sulphate  of  soda  is  left,  and  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  converted 
into  vapour,  condensing  on  the  cooler  part  of  the  vessel  in  lustrous 
colourless  masses  which  are  very  heavy  (sp.  gr.  5-4),  and  have  a  crys- 
taUine  fracture.  It  fuses  very  easily  (at  509°  F.)  to  a  perfectly  colour- 
less liquid,  which  boils  at  563°  F.,  emitting  an  extremely  acrid  vapour, 
which  destroys  the  sense  of  smell  for  some  time.    This  vapour  condenses 

*  2  vols,  -of  vapour  of  corrosive  .sublimate  contain  2  vols,  of  mercury  vapour  (see  note 
to  page  365)  and  2  voh.  of  chlorine. 
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in  fine  needles,  or  sometimes  in  octaliedra.  (JoiTOsive  sublimate  dis- 
solves in  three  times  its  weiglit  of  boiling  water,  but  requires  16  parts 
of  cold  water,  so  that  the  hot  solution  readily  deposits  long  four-sided 
prismatic  crj^stals  of  the  salt.  It  is  remarkable  that  alcohol  and  ether 
dissolve  corrosive  sublimate  much  more  easily  than  water,  boiling  alcobol 
dissolving  about  an  equal  weight  of  the  chloride,  and  cold  ether  taking 
up  one-third  of  its  weight.  By  shaking  the  aqueous  solution  with  ether, 
the  greater  part  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  will  be  removed,  and  will 
remain  dissolved  in  the  ether  which  rises  to  the  surface.  Water  in  which 
sal-ammoniac  has  been  dissolved  will  take  up  corrosive  sublimate  more 
easily  than  pure  water,  a  soluble  double  chloride  {sal  alembrotli)  being 
formed,  which  may  be  obtained  in  tabular  crystals  of  the  composition 
HgClo.eNH^Cl,  HgO.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water  con- 
taining sal-ammoniac  is  a  very  efficacious  bug-jwison. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  corrosive  sublimate  are  very  marked,  so 
little  as  three  grains  having  been  known  to  cause  death  in  the  case  of  a 
child.  The  white  of  egg  is  cordmonly  administered  as  an  antidote,  because 
it  is  known  to  form  an  insoluble  compound  with  corrosive  sublimate,  so 
as  to  render  the  poison  inert  in  the  stomach.  The  compound  of  albumen 
with  corrosive  sublimate  is  also  much  less  liable  to  putrefaction  than 
albumen  itself,  and  hence  corrosive  subhmate  is  sometimes  employed  for 
preserving  anatomical  preparations  and  for  preventing  the  decay  of  wood 
(by  combining  with  the  vegetable  albumen  of  the  sap). 

Chloride  of  mercury  unites  with  many  other  chlorides  to  form  soluble- 
double  salts,  and  with  oxide  of  mercury,  forming  several  oxycliloricles  of 
mercury,  which  have  no  useful  applications. 

White  precipitate,  employed  for  destroying  vermin,  is  deposited  when 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  poui-ed  into  an  excess  of  solution  of 
ammonia;  HgCl,  +  2NH3  =  NH3.HCI  -t-  NH,Hg"Cl . 

White  precipitate. 

The  true  constitution  of  white  precipitate  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
but  the  changes  which  it  undergoes,  under  various  circumstances,  appear  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  represents  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  NH3.HCI,  in  which  half 
of  the  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  mercury.  When  boiled  with  potash,  it  yields 
ammonia  and  oxide  of  mercury — 

NH2Hg"Cl  -I-  KHO  =  ISTHg  +  HgO  +  KCl. 

If  it  be  boiled  with  water,  it  is  only  partly  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner,  leaving 
a  yellow  powder  having  the  composition  (]SrH2HgCl).HgO,  produced  according  to  the 
ecjuation^ — 

2(NH2HgCl)  +  H.,0  =  NH3.HCI  +  (NH„HgCl).HgO . 

Yellow  precipitate. 

A  compound  corresponding  to  this  yellow  precipitate,  but  containing  chloride  of 
mercury  in  place  of  the  oxide,  is  precipitated  when  ammonia  is  gradually  added  to 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  large  excess,  the  result  being  a  compound  of  white 
precipitate  with  a  molecule  of  undecomposed  chloride  of  mercurj' — 

(NH,HgCl).HgCl2. 


If  white  precipitate  be  heated  to  about  600°  F.,  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  yields  a 
sublimate  of  ammoniated  chloride  of  mercury,  HgCla-NHg,  leaving  a  red  crystalhno 
powder  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  diluted  acids,  and  is  unchanged  by  boiling 
with  potash  ;  it  may  be  represented  as  a  compound  of  biclilonde  of  mercury  with 
ammonia,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  mercury 
N2Hg3".2HgCl.,.  ,  r  1 

When  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  added  to  a  liot  solution  of  sal-ainmomac, 
mixed  with  ammonia,  a  crystalline  deposit  is  obtained  on  000  iiig  the  liquid,  which 
is  known  &s  fusible  white  prcdiritatc,  and  represents  two  molecules  ot  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  mercury,  its 
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composition  beins?  N.jH„?Ig"Cl.,.  The  same  compound  is  formed  when  vvliite  precipi- 
tate is  boiled  with  solution  of  sal-ammoninc — 

NHgHg-Cl  +  NH3.HCI  =  NaHoHg-'Cl^. 

The  above  compounds  possess  a  special  interest  for  the  ehemist,  as  they  were 
among  the  first  to  attract  attention  to  the  mobility  of  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia, 
wliich  has  since  been  so  well  exemplilied  in  the  artificial  production  of  organic  bases 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicals.  The  relation  of 
these  compounds  to  eacli  other  is  here  exhibited  : — 

White  precipitate,   ]SrH3Hg"Cl 

Produced  with  corrosive  sublimate  in  excess,    .  (]SrH,HgCl).HgCl2 

„       by  boiling  with  water,      .       .       .  (]SrH.,HgCl).HgO 

,,  ,,       sal-ammoniac,         .       .  NaHgHgTla 

by  heating  to  600°         .       .       .  (N'2Hg3".2HgCl2). 

268.  Calomel^  subchloride  or  protocliloride  of  mercury,  or  mercurous 
chloride  (HgCl  or  HgjCl,),*unlike  corrosive  sublimate,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
so  that  it  is  precipitated  when  hj^drochloric  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride  is 
added  to  mercurous  nitrate.  The  simplest  mode  of  manufacturing  it  consists 
in  intimately  mixing  one  molecule  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  1  atom  of 
metallic  mercury,  a  little  water  being  added  to  prevent  dust,  drying  the 
mixture  thorouglily,  and  subliming  it;  HgCl^  +  Hg  =  2HgCl.  But  it  is 
more  commonly  made  by  adding  another  atom  of  mercury  to  the  materials 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  corrosive  sublimate.  2  parts  by  weight  of 
mercury  are  dissolved,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  3  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness;  Hg  +  2(H,O.S03)  =  HgO.SOg  +  80^+  2H,0. 
The  residue  of  mercuric  sulphate  is  intimately  mixed  with  2  more  parts'  of 
mercury,  and  the  mixture  afterwards  triturated  with  1^  parts  of  common 
salt,  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible.  The  mixture  is  then  heated,  so 
that  the  calomel  may  pass  off  in  vapour,  which  condenses  as  a  translucent 
fibrous  cake  on  the  cool  part  of  the  subliming  vessel,  leaving  sulphate  of 
soda  behind;  HgO.SOa  +  Hg  +  2NaCl  =  2HgCl  +  mfi.SO^.  For 
medicinal  purposes  the  calomel  is  obtained  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division 
by  conducting  the  vapour  into  a  large  chamber  so  as  to  precipitate  it  in 
a  fine  powder  by  contact  with  a  large  volume  of  cold  air.  Steam  is  some- 
times  introduced  to  promote  its  fine  division.  Sublimed  calomel  always 
contains  some  corrosive  sublimate,  so  that  it  must  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  water  before  being  employed  in  medicine.  When  perfectly  pure 
calomel  is  sublimed,  a  little  is  always  decomposed  during  the  process  into 
metallic  mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

Calomel  is  met  with  either  as  a  semi-transparent  fibrous  mass,  or  an 
amorphous  powder,  with  a  slightly  yellow  tinge.  It  is  heavier  than  cor- 
rosive sublimate  (sp.  gr.  7-18),  and  does  not  fuse  before  subliming ;  it 
may  be  obtained  in  four-sided  prisms  by  slow  sublimation.  Diluted  acids 
will  not  dissolve  it,  but  boiling  nitric  acid  gradually  converts  it  into  mer- 
curic chloride  and  nitrate,  which  pass  into  solution.  Alkaline  solutions 
convert  it  into  black  suboxide  of  mercury,  as  is  seen  in  black-wash,  made 
by  treating  calomel  with  lime-water  (2HgCl  +  CaO  =  Hg.,0  +  CaCl.,). 
Solution  of  ammonia  converts  it  into  a  grey  compound  (NTIJig  CI), 
which  is  the  analogue  of  white  precipitate  (NH„Hg"Cl),  containing  'Hg^ 
in  place  of  Hg". 

Mercurous  iodide  (HgT  or  H^Ja)  is  a  green  unstable  substance,  formed  when  iodine 
is  triturated  with  an  excess  of  mercury  and  a  little  alcohol.    The  beautiful  scarlet 

*  2  vols,  of  vapourof  calomel  contain  2  vols,  of  mercury  vapour  and  one  vol.  of  chlorine 
The  bond-lhcori/  (page  251)  requiius  the  I'ornnila  HgaCij  for  calomel. 
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m-ercuric  iodide  (Hgl^)  Las  been  noticed  at  p.  176.  Its  vajjour  has  tlie  remarkably 
Iiigli  specific  gravity  15 '68. 

If  merciuic  iodide  be  dissolved  in  iodide  of  potassium,  the  solution  mixed  with 
potash,  and  some  ammonia  added,  a  brown  precipitate  is  formed,  wliich  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  NHg^LHsO  ;  its  formation  can  be  explained  by  the  equation, 
+3KH0  -I-  NH3  ^  SrHgJ.H.20  +  SKI  +  2H2O. 

A  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  potash,  is 
employed  as  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  {Ne.isler's  test)  for  ammonia  in  waters  ; 
Y^Ty  gr.  of  ammonia  in  half  a  pint  of  water  is  distinctly  recognised  by  the  brown 
yellow  tinge  caused  by  this  test. 

269.  Sulpliides  of  mercury. — When  mercury  is  triturated  with  sulphur, 
the  black  subsulpliide  of  merciirij  or  mercurous  sulphide  (Hg^S)  is  formed ; 
it  was  termed  by  old  writers  Ethiop's  miner^al,  and  is  an  unstable  com- 
pound easily  resolvable  into  metallic  mercury  and  mercuric  sulphide  (HgS). 
The  latter  has  been  mentioned  as  the  principal  ore  of  mercury,  and  is 
important  as  composing  vermilion.  The  native  sulphide  of  mercury,  or 
cinnabar,  is  found  sometimes  in  amorphous  masses,  sometimes  crystallised 
in  six-sided  prisms  varying  in  colour  from  dark  brown  to  bright  red.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  most  other  minerals  by  its  great  weight  (sp.  gr. 
8-2),  and  byits  red  colour  when  scraped  with  a  knife.  Neither  hydrochloric 
nor  nitric  acid,  separately,  will  dissolve  it,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two  dis- 
solves it  as  mercuric  chloride,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Some  speci- 
mens of  cinnabar  have  a  bright  red  colour,  so  that  they  only  require 
grinding  and  levigating  to  be  used  as  vermilion;  and  if  the  brown  cinna- 
bar in  powder  be  heated  for  some  time  to  120°  F.  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phur in  potash,  it  is  converted  into  vermilion. 

Of  the  artificial  sulphide  of  mercury  there  are  two  varieties,  the  black, 
which  is  precipitated  when  corrosive  sublimate  is  added  to  hydrosulphuric 
acid  or  a  soluble  sulphide,  and  the  red  (vermilion),  into  which  the  black 
variety  is  converted  by  sublimation,  or  by  prolonged  contact  with  solutions 
of  alkaline  sulphides  containing  excess  of  sulphur,  though,  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  conversion  is  eflfected  without  chemical  change,  the  red  sul- 
phide having  the  same  composition  as  the  black.  In  Idria  and  Holland, 
6  parts  of  mercury  and  1  of  sulphur  are  well  agitated  together  in  revolving 
casks  for  several  hours,  and  the  black  sulphide  thus  obtained  is  sublimed 
in  tall  earthern  pots  closed  with  iron  plates,  when  the  vermilion  is  de- 
posited in  the  upper  part  of  the  pots,  and  is  afterwards  ground  and 
levigated.  The  sublimed  vermilion,  however,  is  generally  inferior  to  that 
obtained  by  the  wet  process,  of  which  there  are  several  modifications. 
One  of  the  processes  consists  in  triturating  300  parts  of  mercury  with 
114  parts  of  sulphur  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  digesting  the  black 
product,  at  about  120°  F.,  with  75  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  and  400  of 
water  until  it  has  acquired  a  fine  red  colour.  The  perma.nence  of  vermiUon 
paint  is,  of  course,  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  it  resists  the 
action  of  light,  of  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  aqueous  vapour,  and  even  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphiu-ous  or  sulphuric  acid  which  contaminate 
the  air  of  towns,  whereas  the  red  paints  containing  lead  are  blackened  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  all  vegetable  and  animal  reds  are  liable  to  be 
bleached  by  atmospheric  oxygen  and  by  sulphurous  acid. 

When  the  black  precipitated  mercuric  sulphide  is  boiled  with  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  it  is  converted  into  a  white  chlorosulpJnde  of 
mercury,  HgCl.2HgS,  which  is  also  formed  when  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  is  added  to  corrosive  subKmate. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  molecule  of  vermilion,  HgS,  occupies  3  vols. 
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instead  of  2,  containing  2  vols,  of  mercury  vapour  combined  with  1  vol. 
of  sulphur  vapour.  The  anomaly  might  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  the  high  temperature  requisite  to  convert  the  vermilion  into  vapoui- 
suffices  to  suspend  the  attraction  between  its  elements,  so  that  the  vapour 
of  which  the  specific  gravity  is  taken  is  not  really  that  of  the  compound 
of  mercury  and  sulphur  (which  should  occupy  2  vols.),  but  a  mixture  of 
the  2  vols,  of  mercury  vapour  and  1  vol.  of  sulphur  vapour,  occupying 
.  3  vols.  This  view  of  the  temporary  decomposition  of  the  vapour  receives 
some  slight  support  from  the  convertibihty  of  the  black  into  the  red 
sulphide  by  sublimation. 
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Bi'"      210  parts  by  weight. 

270.  Bismuth,  though  useful  in  various  forms  of  combination,  is  too 
brittle  to  be  employed  in  the  pure  metallic  state.  It  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  other  metals  by  its  peculiar  reddish  lustre  and  its  highly 
crystalline  structure,  which  is  very  perceptible  upon  a  freshly  broken 
surface  ;  large  cubical  (or,  strictly  speaking,  rhombohedral)  crystals  of 
bismuth  are  easily  obtained  by  melting  a  few  ounces  in  a  crucible,  allow- 
ing it  to  cool  till  a  crust  has  formed  upon  the  surface,  and  pouring  out 
the  portion  which  has  not  yet  solidified,  when  the  crystals  are  found  lining 
the  interior  of  the  crucible.  It  is  somewhat  lighter  than  lead  (sp.  gr.  9-8), 
and  volatilises  more  readily  at  high  temperatures. 

Unlike  most  other  metals,  bismuth  is  found  chiefly  in  the  metallic  state, 
disseminated,  in  veins,  through  gneiss  and  clay-slate.  The  chief  supply 
is  derived  from  the  mines  of  Schneeberg,  in  Saxony,  where  it  is  associated 
with  the  ores  of  cobalt. 

In  order  to  extract  the  metal  from  the  masses  of  earthy  matter  through 
which  it  is  distributed,  advantage  is  taken  of  its  very  low  fusing  point 
(507°  F.)  The  ore  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  introduced  into  iron 
cylinders  which  are  fixed  in  an  inclined  position  over  a  furnace  (fig. 
271).  The  upper  opening  of  the  cylinders,  through  which  the  ore  is  intro- 
duced, is  provided  with  an  iron  door,  and  the  lower  opening  is  closed 
with  a  plate  of  fire-brick  peiforated  for  the  escape  of  the  metal,  wliich 
flows  out  when  the  cylin- 
ders are  heated,  into  iron  ^-^CT 
receiving  pots,  which  are  ^' 
kept  hot  by  a  charcoal 
fire. 

Commercial  bismuth 
generally  contains  consider- 
able quantities  of  arsenic, 
sulphur,  and  silver;  it  is 
sometimes  cupelled  in  the 
same  manner  as  lead,  in 
order  to  extract  the  silver, 
the  oxide  of  bismuth  being 
afterwards  again  reduced 


Fig.  271.— Extraction  of  bisnuitli. 


to  the  metallic  state  by  heatmg  it  with  charcoal.  Pure  bismuth  dissolves 
entirely  and  easily  in  diluted  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-2)  ;  but  if  it  contains 
arsenic,  a  white  deposit  of  arseniate  of  bismuth  is  obtained.  Hydrochloric 
and  diluted  sulphuric  acids  will  not  act  upon  bismuth. 
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The  chief  use  of  hismuth  is  in  the  preparation  of  certain  alloys  with 
other  metals.  Some  kinds  of  type  metal  and  stereotype  metal  contain 
bismuth,  which  confers  upon  them  the  property  of  expanding  in  the 
mould  during  solidification,  so  that  they  aie  forced  into  the  finest  lines 
of  the  impression. 

This  metal  is  also  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  lower  the  fusing  point 
of  alloys,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  merely  by  refemng  to  the  low 
fusing  point  of  the  metal  itself.  Thus,  ah  alloy  of  2  parts  bismuth, 
1  part  lead,  and  1  part  tin,  fuses  below  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
although  the  most  fusible  of  the  three  metals,  tin,  requires  a  temperature 
of  442°  F.  An  alloy  of  this  kind  is  used  for  soldering  pewter.  Bismuth 
is  also  employed,  together  with  antimony,  in  the  construction  of  thermo- 
electric piles. 

271.  Oxides  of  bismuth. — Three  compounds  of  bismuth  with  oxygen  have  heen 
prepared  ;  bismuthous  oxide  BiO,  bismuthic  oxide  Bi^Og ,  and  bisniuthic  acid  BigOj . 

Bismuthous  oxide  (BiO)  is  obtained  as  a  black  precipitate  by  reducing  terchloride 
of  bismuth  with  protochloride  of  tin  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  potash.  It  is 
ea.sily  couverted  into  bismuthic  oxide  when  heated  in  contact  with  air. 

Bismuthic  oxide  (Bi^Og)  is  the  basic  and  most  important  oxi(ie  of  the  metal.  It 
is  formed  when  bismuth  is  heated  in  air,  or  when  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  decomposed 
by  heat,  and  is  a  yellow  powder  which  becomes  brown  when  heated,  and  fuses  easily. 
Bismuthic  oxide  forms  the  rare  mineral  bismuth-ochre. 

Bismuthic  acid  (BigOg)  is  formed  when  bismuthic  oxide  is  suspended  iu  a  strong 
solution  of  potash  through  which  chlorine  is  passed,  when  a  red  solution  of  bis- 
muthate  of  potash  is  obtained,  and  hydrated  bismuthic  acid  (HjO.Bi^Oj)  is  precipi- 
tated as  a  red  powder,  which  becomes  brown  and  anhydrous  at  270°  F.  It  is  easily 
decomposed  by  heat,  evolving  oxygen  and  leaving  BijOg.BijOs.  "When  heated  with 
acids  it  also  evolves  oxygen,  and  forms  salts  of  bismuthic  oxide.  The  bismuthates 
of  the  alkalies  are  very  unstable,  being  decomposed  by  water. 

272.  The  only  two  salts  of  bismuth  which  are  known  in  the  arts  are 
the  basic  nitrate  [t'risnitrate  of  hisrmdh  or  flake  wliite)  and  the  oxycliloride 
of  bismuth  (joearl-vMte).  The  preparation  of  these  compounds  illustrates 
one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  salts  of  bismuth,  viz.,  the  facility 
with  which  they  are  decomposed  by  water  with  the  production  of  in- 
soluble basic  salts. 

If  bismuth  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  it  acquires  oxygen  from  the 
latter,  and  becomes  sesquioxide  of  bismuth,  which  combines  with  nitric  acid 
to  form  the  nitrate  of  bismuth  (Bi^0..3K20.),  and  this  may  be  obtained 
in  pi-ismatic  crystals  of  the  composition  Bi^Og.SN.^Oj.lOAq.  If  the  solu- 
tion be  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  deposits  a  precipitate 
oi  fiaJce-white  (Bi,03.I^.05.H,0  or  2(Bi3N03.Bi,03).3H,0),  or  basic  nitrate 
of  bismuth,  the  remainder  of  the  nitric  acid  being  left  in  the  solution. 

Pearl-white  has  the  composition  2(BiCl3.Bip.,).H20,  and  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  bismuth  in  nitric  acid,  and  pouring  the  solution  into  Avater  in 
which  common  salt  has  been  dissolved. 

Terchloride  of  bisviuth  (BiClg)  may  be  distilled  over  when  bismnth  is  heated  in  a 
current  of  dry  chlorine  ;  it  is  a  deliquescent  fusible  solid,  easily  dissolved  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  the  above-mentioned  oxy- 
chloride  of  bismuth;  SBiClg  +  m^O  -  BiClg.BioOg  +  6HC1.  This  compound  is  so 
insoluble  in  water  that  nearly  every  trace  of  bismuth  may  be  precipitated  from  a 
moderately  acid  solution  of  the  terchloride  by  adding  much  water. 

Bismuthous  sulphide  (BiS)  is  sometimes  found  in  nature,  but  more  frequently 
hib")mUhic  sidphide  (BigSa)  or  Usviuth  glance,  which.oceurs  in  dnrlc-grey  lustrous  prisms 
isomorphous  with  native  suli>hide  of  antimony.  It  is  also  obtained  as  a  black  pre- 
cipitate by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  bismuthic  salts.  Bismuthic  sul-'i 
phide  is  not  soluble  in  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
nitric  acid. 
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273.  Antimony  is  nearly  allied  to  bismuth  in  botli  its  physical  and 
chemical  characters.  It  is  even  harder  and  more  brittle  than  that  metal, 
being  easily  reduced  to  a  black  po\vder.  Its  highly  crystalline  structure 
is  another  very  well-marked  feature,  and  is  at  once  perceived  upon  the 
surface  of  an  ingot  of  antimony,  where  it  is  exhibited  in  beautiful  fern- 
like markings  (star  antimony).  Its  crystals  belong  to  the  same  system 
(the  rhombohedral)  as  those  of  bismuth  and  arsenic.  It  is  much  lighter 
than  bismuth  (sp.  gr.  6 "71 5),  and  requires  a  higher  temperature  (800°  F.) 
to  fuse  it,  though  it  is  more  easily  converted  into  vapour,  so  that,  when 
strongly  heated  in  air,  it  emits  a  thick  white  smoke,  the  vapour  being 
oxidised.  Like  bismuth,  it  is  but  little  affected  by  hydrochloric  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  but  nitric  acid  oxidises  it,  though  it  dissolves  very  little 
of  the  metal,  the  greater  part  being  left  in  the  form  of  antimonic  acid. 
The  best  mode  of  dissolving  antimony  is  to  boil  it  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  to  add  nitric  acid  by  degrees. 

Antimony  is  chiefly  found  in  nature  as  grey  a7itimony  ore  or  sulphide 
of  antimony  (Sb^Sg),  which  occurs  in  Cornwall,  but  much  more  abun- 
dantly in  Hungary.  It  is  found  in  veins  associated  with  galena,  iron 
pyrites,  quartz,  and  heavy  spar.  In  order  to  purify  it  from  these,  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  its  easy  fusibility,  the  ore  being  heated  upon  the  hearth 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  with  some  charcoal  to  prevent  oxidation,  when 
the  sulphide  of  antimony  melts  and  collects  below  the  impurities,  whence 
it  is  run  off  and  cast  into  moulds.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  known 
in  commerce  as  crude  antimony,  and  contains  sulphides  of  arsenic,  iron, 
and  lead. 

To  obtain  regulus  of  antimony  or  metallic  antimony,  the  sulphide  of 
antimony  is  sometimes  fused  in  contact  with  refuse  metallic  iron  (such  as 
the  clippings  of  tin-plate),  when  sulphide  of  iron  is  formed,  and  collects 
as  a  fused  slag  upon  the  sui-face  of  the  melted  antimony — 

Sb^S^  H-  Fe^  =   3FeS   +  Sb,. 

The  antimony  thus  obtained  always  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of 
iron. 

A  purer  product  is  procured  by  another  process,  which  consists  in 
roasting  the  sulphide  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  at  a  temperature  insuffi- 
cient to  fuse  it,  for  about  twelve  hours,  when  most  of  the  sulphur  and 
arsenic  are  expelled  as  sulphurous  and  arsenious  acids,  carrying  with  them 
a  considerable  quantity  of  oxide  of  antimony.  The  roasted  ore  has  a 
brown-red  colour,  and  contains  both  oxide  and  sulphide  of  antimony  : 
it  is  mixed  into  a  paste  with  i  its  weight  of  charcoal  saturated  Avith  a 
strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  mixture  is  strongly  heated  in 
crucibles,  when  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  and  a 
portion  of  the  sulpliidc,  having  been  converted  into  oxide  by  double 
decomposition  with  the  soda  (Sb^S;,  -|-  3Na^0  =  SbjO,,  -f  SNa^S),  is  also 
reduced,  tlie  remainder  of  the  sulphide  combining  Avith  the  sulphide  of 
sodium  to  form  a  slag  which  floats  above  the  metallic  antimony  ;  the  lat- 
ter is  cast  into  ingots  for  the  market,  and  tlie  slag,  known  as  crucm  of 
anlimnvy  (chiefly  3Na^S.Sb„S.j),  is  employed  fur  the  preparation  of  some 
of  the  compounds  of  the  metal. 
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On  tie  small  scale,  antimony  may  be  extracted  from  the  sulpLide  liy  fusing  it  in 
an  earthen  crucible  with  4  parts  of  commercial  cyanide  of  potassium,  at  a  moderate 
heat ;  or  by  mixing  4  parts  of  the  sulphide  with  3  of  bitartrate  of  potash  and  1^  of 
nitre,  and  throwing  [the  mixture,  by  small  portions,  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  when 
the  sulphur  is  oxidised,  and  converted  into  sulphate  of  potash,  by  the  nitre,  which  is 
not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  oxidise  the  antimony,  so  that  the  metal  collects 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

The  brittleness  of  antimony  renders  it  useless  in  the  metallic  state 
except  for  the  construction  of  thermo-electric  piles,  where  it  is  employed 
in  conjunction  with  bismuth.  Antimony  is  employed,  however,  to 
harden  several  useful  alloys,  such  as  type-metal,  shrapnel -shell  bullets, 
Britannia  metal,  and  pewter. 

Amorphous  antimony. — The  ordinary  crystalline  form  of  antimonymay be  obtained, 
like  copper  and  other  metals,  by  decomposing  solutions  containing  the  metal  by 
transmitting  the  galvanic  current  ;  but  in  some  cases  tlie  antimony  is  deposited  from 
very  strong  solutions  in  an  amorphous  condition,  having  properties  very  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  antimony.  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  it  in  this  form  Ls  to 
decompose  a  solution  of  1  part  of  tartar  emetic  (tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash)  in 
4  parts  of  a  strong  solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony  (obtained  by  heating  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  sulphide  of  antimony  till  it  refuses  to  dissolve  any  more),  by  the 
aid  of  three  cells  of  Smee's  battery,  the  zinc  of  which  is  connected  by  a  copper  wke 
with  a  plate  of  copper  immersed  in  the  antimonial  solution,  whilst  the  platinised 
silver  of  the  battery  is  connected  with  a  plate  of  antimony  in  the  same  solution,  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  copper  plate.  The  deposit  of  antimony  which  forms 
upon  the  copper  has  a  brilliant  metallic  appearance,  but  is  amorphous,  and  not 
crystalline,  like  the  ordinary  metal.  If  it  be  gently  heated  or  sharply  struck,  its 
temperature  rises  suddenly  to  about  400°,  and  it  becomes  converted  into  a  form  more 
nearly  resembling  crystalline  antimony.  At  the  same  time,  however,  thick  fumes 
of  terchloride  of  antimony  are  evolved,  for  this  substance  is  always  present  in  the 
amorphous  antimony  to  the  amount  of  6  or  6  per  cent,*  so  that,  as  yet,  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  of  a  pure  amorphous 
form  of  antimony  corresponding  to  amorphous  phosphorus,  however  probable  this 
may  appear  from  the  chemical  resemblance  between  these  elements. 

274.  Oxides  of  antimony.— There  are  two  well-lcnown  oxides  of  anti- 
mony, the  sesquioxide  (Sb^Og)  and  antimonic  acid  (SbgOg).  Teroxide  or 
sesquioxide  of  antimomj,  or  antimonic  oxide,  is  formed  when  antimony 
burns  in  air,  and  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  roasting  either  the  metal 
or  the  sulphide  in  air,  for  use  in  painting  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead. 
It  is  also  found  in  nature  as  white  antimony  ore  or  valentinite.  Antimonic 
oxide  forms  a  crystalline  powder  usually  composed  of  minute  prisms 
having  the  shape  of  the  rarer  form  of  arsenious  acid  (page  248),  whilst  occa- 
sionally it  is  obtained  in  crystals  similar  to  those  of  the  common  octahedral 
arsenious  acid,  with  which,  therefore,  antimonic  oxide  is  isodimorjyhous.f 
When  heated  in  air  it  asumes  a  yellow  colour,  afterwards  takes  fire, 
smoulders,  and  becomes  converted  into  the  antimoniate  of  teroxide  of 
antimony  (SbgOg.SbgOg  =  Sb^OJ,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent oxide.  The  teroxide  is  insoluble  iu  water,  but  acids  dissolve  it, 
forming  salts,  though  its  basic  properties  are  weak,  and  its  salts  rather  ill 
defined.  '  Potash  and  soda  are  also  capable  of  dissolving  it,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  antimonious  acid.t 

*  It  has  been  plausibly  suggested  that  the  sudden  rise  of  temperature  may  bo  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  autimony  compoimd  analogous  to  the  .so-called  chloride  of  nitrogen,  tlie 
latter  element  being  connected  with  antimony  by  several  chemical  analogies. 

t  The  octahedral  form  appears  to  be  produced  only  when  the  prismatic  form  is  slowly 
sublimed  iu  a  non-oxidising  atmosphere.  The  mineral  exiUle  is  prismatic  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, and  senannonlite  is  the  octahedral  form  of  that  oxide. 

t  Two  crystallised  antimonites  of  soda  have  been  obtained,  the  neutral  antmionite 
NaaO.SbaOg.eAq.,  and  the  terantiraonite  N.%0.3Sbo03.2Aq. ;  the  former  is  sparingly 
soluble,  the  latter  almost  insoluble  in  water. 
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Antimonic  acid  (Sb.jOg)  is  formed  when  antimony  is  oxidised  with  nitric 
acid;  it  then  forms  a  wliite  powder,  which  should  be  well  washed  and 
dried.  When  heated  it  becomes  pale  yellow,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  high 
temperature,  leaving  Sb^O^-Sb.,©,.  It  is  dissolved  by  solution  of  potash, 
forming  antinioniate  of  potash.  Hydrated  antimonic  acid  3Ii.,0.Sb„0„, 
or  HjSbO^,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  antimoniate  of  putu.sh  with 
nitric  acid,  and  drying  the  precipitate  by  exposure  to  air, 

A  better  method  of  obtaining  the  antimoniate  of  potash  consists  in 
gradually  adding  1  part  of  powdered  antimony  to  4  parts  of  nitre  fused  in 
a  clay  crucible,  when  the  oxygen  of  the  nitre  converts  the  antimony  into 
antimonic  acid,  which  combines  with  the  potash.  The  mass  is  powdered 
and  washed  with  warm  water  to  remove  the  excess  of  nitre  and  the  nitrate 
of  potash,  when  the  insoluble  anhydrous  antimoniate  of  potash  is  left ; 
and  on  boiling  this  for  an  hour  or  two  with  water,  it  becomes  hydrated 
and  dissolves.  The  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  gummy  mass  of 
antimoniate  of  potash,  having  the  composition  KjO.Sb^Og.SAq. 

When  the  solution  of  antimoniate  of  potash  is  treated  with  carbonic 
acid,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  biantimoniate  of  potash  (K„0.2Sb._,0g)  is 
obtained.  If  antimoniate  of  potash  be  fused  (in  a  silver  crucible)  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  it  becomes  converted  into  metantimoniate  of  potash 
(SKoO.SbjOj),  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  potash  and  bimetan- 
timoniate  of  potash  (K^O.HjO.Sb^Oj),  which  may  be  crystallised  from  the 
solution.  This  latter  salt  is  valuable  as  a  test  for  soda,  since  the  bimetan- 
timoniate  of  soda,  JSTa^O.HgO.Sb^Os,  is  one  of  the  very  few  salts  of  soda 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  therefore  obtained  as  a  crystalline 
precipitate  when  the  bimetantimoniate  of  potash  is  added  to  a  solution 
containing  soda.  The  solution  of  bimetantimoniate  of  potash  is  gradually 
changed  by  keeping,  into  antimoniate  of  potash  (K^O.Sb^Oj),  which  does 
not  so  readilj^  precipitate  soda. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  antimoniates  correspond  in  composition 
with  the  monobasic  (or  meta)  phosphates,  whilst  the  metantimoniates 
represent  the  bibasic  (or  pyro)  phosphates. 

Naples  yellow  is  a  compound  of  antimonic  acid  with  oxide  of  lead. 

275.  Antimonietted  hydrogen  (SbH^I)  is  obtained,  mixed  with  free 
hydrogen,  when  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  antimony  is  acted  on  by  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  when  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  antimony  (tartar  emetic,  for 
example)  is  poured  into  a  hydrogen  apparatus  containing  zinc  and  dilute 
sulpl^iric  acid  (fig.  272).  If  the  gas  be  inflamed  as  it  issues  into  the  air, 
it  burns  with  a  livid  flame,  emitting  fumes  of  anti- 
monic o,\.ide,  and  when  a  piece  of  glass  or  porcelain  is 
depressed  in  the  flame  (fig.  27.3)  it  becomes  coated  with 
a  black  fibu  of  metallic  antimony.  A  red  heat  deoom- 
poses  the  gas  into  its  elements,  so  that  if  the  tube 
through  which  it  is  passing  be  heated  with  a  spirit 
lamp  (fig.  274)  a  lustrous  black  deposit  of  antimony 
will  be  formed  just  beyond  the  heated  part.  The 
composition  of  antimonietted  hydrogen  is  not  certainly 
e.stablished,  since  it  has  never  been  obtained  unmixed 
with  hydrogen  ;  but  it  is  believed  to  contain  SbH^, 
because,  when  passed  into  nitrate  of  silver,  it  gives  a  black  precipitate 
containing  SbAg,,.  It  would  then  be  analogous  to  ammonia  (Nil  ), 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  (I'll;,),  and  arsenietted  hydrogen  (AsH.,).  Very 
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minute  quantities  of  antimony  are  detected  in  chemical  analysis  by 
converting  it  into  this  form. 

276.  Chlorides  of  antimony.— Chlorine  and  anti- 
Pig.  273.        mony  combine  readily,  with  evolution  of  heat  and 
light  ;  the  chlorides  are  among  the  most  important 
compounds  of  this  metal. 

TercMoride  of  antimony  (SbClg)  may  be  prepared  by  distilling  3  parts 
of  powdered  antimony  with  8  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  when  calo- 
r.  mel  and  an  amalgam  of  antimony  are  left, 

and  the  terchloride  of  antimony  (boiling 
at  433°  F.)  distils  over— 
Sb,  +  2HgCl,  =  SbClg  +  SbHg  +  HgCI. 
It  can  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  pow- 
dered antimony  or  sulphide  of  antimony  to 
dryness  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 
distilling  the  sulphate  of  teroxide  of  anti- 
mony thus  obtained  with  common  salt. 
The  terchloride  is  a  soft  grey  crystalline 
fusible  solid,  whence  its  old  name  of  hutter 
of  antimony.  It  may  be  dissolved  in  a 
Fig-  274.  small  quantity  of  water,  but  a  large  quantity 

of  water  decomposes  it,  forming  a  bulky  white  precipitate,  which  is  an 
oxychloride  of  antimony  {3ShC\  +  811 J3  =  SbClg.SbjOg  +  6HC1). 
When  hot  water  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  minute  prismatic  needles  are  deposited,  containing 
SSbClg.SSbgOg,  and  formerly  called  jjowder  of  Algarotli,  The  terchloride 
of  antimony,  in  its  behaviour  with  water,  much  resembles  that  of  bismuth. 
Terchloride  of  antimony  is  occasionally  used  in  surgery  as  a  caustic ;  it 
also  serves  as  a  bronze  for  gun-barrels,  upon  which  it  deposits  a  film  of 
antimony. 

Pentacliloride  qf  antimony  (SbClj)  is  prepared  by  heating  coarsely 
powdered  antimony  in  a  retort,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  is 
l^assed  (fig.  216),  the  neck  of  the  retort  being  fitted  into  an  adapter,  which 
serves  to  condense  the  pentachloride.  One  ounce  of  antimony  will  require 
the  chlorine  from  about  6  oz.  of  common  manganese  and  18  oz.  (measured) 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pure  pentachloride  is  a  colourless  fuming  liciuid 
of  a  very  sufFocatiug  odour  ;  it  combines  energetically  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  forming  a  crystalline  hydrate,  but  an  excess  of  water 
decomposes  it  into  hydrochloric  and  hydrated  metantimonic  acids,  the 
latter  forming  a  white  precipitate — 

2SbCl,    -I-   7H,0   =   lOHCl  -t-   2H„0.Sb,0g . 

Pentachloride  of  antimony  is  employed  by  the  chemist  as  a  chlorinating 
agent  ;  thus,  olefiant  gas  (CoHi)  when  passed  through  it,  is  converted  into 
Dutch  liquid  (CgHjClg),  and  carbonic  oxide  into  phosgene  gas,  the  penta- 
chloride of  antimony  being  converted  into  terchloride. 

The  pentachloride  of  antimony  is  the  analogue  of  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus, and  a  chJorosulpliide  of  antimony  (SbCIjS),  corresponding  to 
chlorosulphide  of  phosphorus,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  solid  by 
the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  pentachloride  of  antimony. 

277.  Stdpliides  of  antimony. — The  termlijldde  or  sesqimuIjMde  of 
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antimony  (SKSJ  lias  been  noticed  as  the  chief  ore  of  antimony.  It  is  a 
heavy  mineral  (sp.  gr.  4'G3)  of  a  dark  grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre, 
occurring  in  masses  which  are  made  np  of  long  prismatic  needles.  It  fuses 
easily,  and  may  be  sublimed  unchanged  out  of  contact  with  air.  It  is  easily 
recognised  by  heating  it,  in  powder,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  it  evolves 
the  odour  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  if  the  solution  be  poured  into  water, 
it  deposits  an  orange  precipitate  (page  194).  This  orange  sulphide,  which 
has  the  same  composition  as  the  grey  sulphide,  is  also  obtained  by  adding 
hydrosulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  antimony  (for  example,  tartar- 
emetic)  acidulated  Avith  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  be  converted  into  the 
grey  sulphide  by  the  action  of  heat.  The  orange  variety  constitutes  the 
antimony  vermilion,  the  preparation  of  which  has  been  described  at  page  214. 
j^Tative  tersulphide  of  antimony  is  employed,  in  conjunction  with  chlorate 
of  potash,  in  the  f  ridion-tuhe  for  firing  cannon ;  it  is  also  used  in  percus- 
sion caps,  together  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  fulminate  of  mercury.  Its 
property  of  cleflagratiug  with  a  bluish-white  flame  when  heated  with  nitre, 
renders  it  useful  in  compositions  for  coloured  fires. 

Glass  of  antimony  is  a  transparent  red  mass  obtained  by  roasting  the 
tersuljDhide  of  antimony  in  air,  and  fusing  the  product ;  it  contains  about 
8  parts  of  teroxide  and  1  part  of  tersulphide  of  antimony. 

Red  antimony  ore  is  an  oxysulphide  of  antimony  Sb203.2Sb2S3 . 

Pentasulphide  of  antimony  (Sb^Sj)  is  obtained  as  a  bright  orange-red 
precipitate  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  a  solution  of  penta- 
chloride  of  antimony  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Both  the  sulphides  of  antimony  are  sulphur-acids,  capable  of  combining 
with  the  alkaline  sulphides  to  form  sulpliantimonites  and  sulp>liantimoniates 
respectively.  Hence  they  are  easily  dissolved  by  alkalies  and  alkaline 
sulphides.  Even  metallic  antimony,  in  powder,  is  dissolved  when  gently 
heated  with  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  in  which  sulphur  has  been 
dissolved,  any  lead  or  iron  which  may  be  present  being  left  in  the  residue, 
so  that  the  antimony  may  be  tested  by  this  process  as  to  its  freedom  from 
those  metals. 

Mineral  kermes  is  a  variable  mixture  of  sesquioxide  and  sesquisulphide 
of  antimony,  which  is  deposited  as  a  reddish-brown  powder  from  the  solu- 
tion obtained  by  boiling  sesquisulphide  of  antimony  with  potash  or  soda. 
It  was  formerly  much  valued  for  medicinal  purjDoses. 

Schlippe's  salt  is  the  sulphantimoniate  of  sulphide  of  sodium 
(.SNajS,  Sb^Sj,  I8H2O),  and  may  be  obtained  in  fine  transparent  tetrahedral 
crystals. 

TIK 

Sn  =  118  parts  by  weight. 

278.  Tin  is  by  no  means  so  widely  diffused  as  most  of  the  otlier  metals 
which  are  largely  used,  and  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  metallic  state  in 
nature.  Its  only  important  ore  is  that  known  as  tin-stone,  which  is  a 
biiioxide  of  tin  SnOg,  and  is  generally  found  in  veins  traversing  quartz, 
granite,  or  slate.  It  is  generally  associated  with  arsenical  iron  pyrites, 
and  with  a  mineral  called  wolfram,  which  is  a  compound  of  tungstic  acid 
(WO.,),  with  tlie  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Tin-stone  is  sometimes  found  in  alluvial  soils  in  the  form  of  detached 
rounded  masses ;  it  is  then  called  stream  tin  ore,  and  is  much  purer  than 
that  found  in  veins,  for  it  has  undergone  a  natural  process  of  oxidation 
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and  levigation  exactly  similar  to  the  artificial  treatment  of  the  impure  ore. 
These  detached  masses  of  stream  tin  ore  are  not  unfrequently  rectangular 
prisms  with  pyramidal  terminations. 

The  Cornish  mines  furnisli  the  largest  supplies  of  tin,  and  those  of 
Malacca  and  Banca  stand  next.  Tin-stone  is  also  found  in  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  and  California.  At  the  Cornish  tin-works  the  purer  portions  of 
the  ore  are  picked  out  hy  hand,  and  the  residue,  which  contains  quartz 
and  other  earthy  impurities,  together  with  copper  pyrites  and  arsenical 
iion  pyrites,  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  the  stamping-mills,  and 
Avashed  in  a  stream  of  water.  The  tin-stone,  being  extremely  hard,  is  not 
reduced  to  so  fine  a  powder  as  the  pyritous  minerals  associated  with  it, 
and  these  latter  are  therefore  more  readily  carried  away  by  the  stream  of 
water  than  the  tin-stone.  The  removal  of  the  foreign  matters  from  the 
ore  is  also  much  favoured  by  the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  binoxide  of 
tia,  which  is  6 -5,  whilst  that  of  sand  or  quartz  is  only  2  "7,  so  that  the 
latter  would  be  carried  off  by  a  stream  which  would  not  disturl)  the  former. 
8o  easily  and  completely  can  this  separation  be  effected,  that  a  sand  con- 
taining less  than  one  per  cent,  of  tin-stone  is  found  capable  of  being 
economically  treated. 

In  order  to  expel  any  arsenic  and  sulphur  which  may  still  remain  in 
the  washed  ore,  it  is  roasted  in  quantities  of  8  or  10  cwts.  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  when  the  sulphur  is  disengaged  in  the  form  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  the  arsenic  in  that  of  arseuious  acid,  the  iron  being  left  in  the 
state  of  sesquioxide,  and  the  copper  partly  as  sulphate  of  copper,  partly 
as  unaltered  sulphide.  To  complete  the  oxidation  of  the  insoluble  sulphide 
of  copper,  and  its  conversion  into  the  soluble  sulphate,  the  roasted  ore  is 
moistened  with  water  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days,  after  which 
the  whole  of  the  copper  may  be  removed  by  again  washing  wdth  water. 

A  second  washing  in  a  stream  of  water  also  removes  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  in  a  state  of  suspension,  aud  this  is  much  more  easily  effected  than 

when  the  iron  was  in  the  form  of 
pyrites,  since  the  difference  between 
the  specific  gravity  of  this  mineral 
(5-0)  and  that  of  the  tin-stone  (6"5) 
is  far  less  than  that  between  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  and  tin-stone. 

The  ore  thus  purified  contains 
between  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  tin  ; 
it  is  mixed  very  intimately  with 
about  i  of  powdered  coal,  and  a  little 
lime  or  fluor  spar  to  form  a  fusible 
slag  with  the  earthy  impurities  ;  the 
mixture  is  sprinkled  Avith  water  to 
prevent  its  dispersion  by  the  draught 
of  air,  and  thrown  on  the  hearth  (A, 
fig.  275)  of  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
in  charges  of  between  20  and  25 
cwts. 

Tlie  temperature  is  not  permitted 
t'o'rise  too  high  at  first,  lest  a  portion 
of  the  oxide  of  tin  should  combine 
with  the  silicic  acid  to  form  a  sili- 
cate, from  which  the  meial  would  be  reduced  with  difficulty. 
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During  the  first  6  or  8  hours  the  doors  of  the  furnace  are  kept  shut, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and  favour  the  reducing  action  of  the  carbon  up- 
on the  binoxide  of  tin,  the  oxygen  of  -which  it  converts  into  carbonic 
oxide,  leaving  the  tin  in  the  metallic  state  to  accumulate  upon  the  hearth, 
beneath  the  layer  of  slag.  When  the  reduction  is  deemed  complete,  the 
mass  is  well  stirred  with  an  iron  paddle  to  separate  the  metal  from  the 
slag  ;  the  latter  is  run  out  first,  and  the  tin  is  then  drawn  off  into  an  iron 
pan  (B),  -where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  the  dross  to  rise  to  the 
surface,  and  is  ladled  out  into  ingot-moulds. 

The  slags  drawn  out  of  the  smelting-furnace  are  carefully  sorted,  those 
■which  contain  much  oxide  of  tin  being  -worked  up  -with  the  next  charge 
of  ore,  %yhilst  those  in  -which  globules  of  metallic  tin  are  disseminated  are 
crushed,  so  that  the  metal  may  be  separated  by  washing  in  a  stream  of 
water. 

The  tin,  when  first  extracted  from  the  ore,  is  far  from  pure,  being  con- 
taminated with  small  quantities  of  iron,  arsenic,  copper,  and  tungsten. 
In  order  to  purify  it  from  these,  the  ingots  are  piled  into  a  hollow  heap 
near  the  fire-bridge  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  gradually  heated  to  the 
fusing  point,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  tin  flows  into  an  outer  basin, 
whilst  the  remainder  is  converted  into  the  binoxide,  which  remains  as 
dross  upon  the  hearth,  together  with  the  oxides  of  iron,  copper,  and  tung- 
sten, the  arsenic  having  passed  off  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid.  Fresh 
ingots  of  tin  are  introduced  at  intervals,  until  about  5  tons  of  the  metal 
have  collected  in  the  basin,  which  is  commonly  the  case  in  about  an  hour 
after  the  commencement  of  the  operation. 

The  specific  gravity  of  tin  being  very  low  (7-285),  any  dross  which 
may  still  remain  mingled  with  it  does  not  separate  very  readily;  to 
obviate  this,  the  molten  metal  is  well  agitated  by  stirring  with  wet 
wooden  poles,  or  by  lowering  billets  of  wet  wood  into  it,  when  the  evolved 
bubbles  of  steam  carry  the  impurities  up  to  the  surface  in  a  kind  of  froth  ; 
the  stirring  is  continued  for  about  three  hours,  and  the  metal  is  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest  for  two  hours,  when  it  is  skimmed  and  ladled  into  ingot 
moulds.  It  is  found  that,  in  consequence  of  the  lightness  of  the  metal, 
and  its  tendency  to  separate  from  the  other  metals  with  which  it  is  con- 
taminated, the  ingots  which  are  cast  from  the  metal  first  ladled  out  of  the 
pot  are  purer  than  those  from  the  bottom  ;  this  is  sho-wn  by  striking  the 
hot  ingots  -ft'ith  a  hammer,  when  they  break  up  into  the  irregular  prismatic 
fra,gments  known  as  dropped  or  grain-tin,  the  impure  metal  not  exhibiting 
this  extreme  brittleness  at  a  high  temperature.  The  tin  imported  from 
Banca  is  celebrated  for  its  purity  {Straits  tin). 

When  the  tin  ore  contains  wolfram,  it  is  usual  to  purify  it,  before  smelt- 
ing, by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  when 
the  tungstic  acid  is  converted  into  tungstate  of  soda,  which  is  dissolved 
out  by  water  and  crystallised.  This  salt  finds  an  application  in  calico- 
printing. 

On  the  small  scale,  tin  may  be  extracted  from  tin-stone  by  fusing  100 
grains  with  20  grains  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  and  20  of  dried  borax, 
in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  exactly  as  in  the  extraction  of  iron  fsee 
page  321).  ^ 

279.  By  its  physical  characters,  tin  is  very  readily  distinguished  from 
other  metals.  If  a  bar  of  tin  be  bent,  it  emits  a  peculiar  cracklino-  sound. 
With  the  exception  of  lead  and  zinc,  it  is  the  least  tenacious  of"  all  the 
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metals  in  common  use ;  its  ductility  is  tlievefore  very  loM'-,  and  lead  is  the 
only  common  metal  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  draw  into  wire  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.    Tin  may,  however,  he  drawn  at  212°  F. 

In  fusibility,  tin  surpasses  all  the  other  common  metals,  hecoming 
liquid  at  442°  F.,  but  it  is  not  easily  vaporised.  Its  malleability  is  also 
very  great,  only  gold,  silver,  and  copper  exhibiting  this  quality  in  a  higher 
degree.  This  malleabiUty  is  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-foil,  where 
plates  of  the  hest  tin  are  hammered  down  to  a  certain  thinness,  then  cut 
up,  laid  upon  each  other,  and  again  beaten  till  extended  to  the  required 
degree. 

Tin-idate,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  made  in  a  very  different  way,  by 
coating  sheets  of  iron  with  a  layer  of  tin ;  the  best  kind,  known  as  hlock 
tin,  being  that  which  is  covered  with  the  thickest  layer  of  tin,  and  after- 
wards hammered  upon  a  polished  anvil  in  order  to  consolidate  the  coating 
and  make  it  adhere  more  firmly.  Tin  being  unaltered  by  exposure  to  air 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  will  effectually  protect  the  iron  from  rust  as 
long  as  the  coating  of  tin  is  perfect,  but  as  soon  as  a  portion  of  the  tin  is 
removed  so  as  to  leave  the  iron  exposed,  corrosion  will  take  place  very 
rapidly,  because  the  two  metals  form  a  galvanic  couple,  which  will  decom- 
pose the  water  (charged  with  carbonic  acid)  deposited  upon  them  from 
the  air,  and  the  iron,  having  the  greater  attraction  for  oxygen,  will  be  the 
metal  attacked.  In  the  case  of  galvanised  iron  (coated  with  zinc),  on  the 
contrary,  the  zinc  would  be  the  metal  attacked,  and  hence  the  greater 
durability  of  this  material  under  certain  conditions. 

For  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate,  the  very  best  iron  refined  with  char- 
coal (see  page  309)  is  employed,  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  process 
consists  in  cleansing  the  iron  plates  from  every  trace  of  oxide  which  would 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  tin.  To  effect  this  they  are  made  to  undergo 
several  processes,  of  which  the  most  important  are— (1),  immersion  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  ;  {2),  heating  to  redness  ;  (3),  hammering  and  roll- 
ing to  scale  off  the  oxide  /  (4),  steeping  in  sour  bran ;  (5),  immersion  in 
mixed  diluted  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  ;  (6),  scouring  with  bran  ; 
(7),  washing  with  water ;  they  are  then  dried  for  an  hour  in  a  vessel  of 
melted  tallow  which  prevents  contact  of  air,  and  immersed  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  melted  tin,  the  surface  of  which  is  protected  from  oxidation 
by  tallow  ;  after  draining,  they  are  dipped  a  second  time  into  the  tin  to 
thicken  the  layer;  then  transferred,  to  a  bath  of  hot  tallow  to  allow  the 
superflous  tin  to  run  down  to  the  lower  edge,  whence  it  is  afterwards 
removed  by  liquefying  it  in  a  vessel  of  melted  tin,  and  shaking  it  off  by 
a  sharp  blow.  About  8  lbs.  of  tin  are  required  to  cover  225  plates, 
weighing  112  lbs. 

Terne-plate  is  iron  coated  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead. 

In  tinning  the  interior  of  copper  vessels,  in  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
tamination of  food  with  the  copper,  the  surface  is  first  thoroughly  cleaned 
from  oxide  by  heating  it  and  rubbing  over  it  a  little  sal-ammoniac  (hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia,  NH3.HCI),  which  decomposes  any  oxide  of  copper, 
converting  it  into  the  volatile  chloride  of  copper  (CuO  -1-  2(]S'H3.HC1)  = 
CuCl.  -f  H2O  +  2KH,).  A  little  resin  is  then  sprinkled  upon  the 
metallic  surface,  to  protect  it  from  oxidation,  and  the  melted  tin  is  spread 
over  it  with  tow.  ,  .  , 

Pins  (made  of  brass  wire)  are  coated  with  tin  by  boiling  them  with 
cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potash),  common  salt,  alum,  granulated  tin, 
and  water  :  the  tin  is  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  water,  and  is  then 
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dissolved  by  the  acid  liquid,  from  which  solution  it  is  reduced  by  elec- 
trolytic action,  for  the  tin  is  more  highly  electro-positive  than  the  brass, 
and  the  latter  acts  as  the  negative  plate. 

280.  Alloys  of  tin. — The  solder  employed  for  tin  wares  is  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead  in  various  proportions,  sometimes  containing  2  parts  of  tiu 
to  1  of  lead  (fine  solder),  sometimes  eqnal  weights  of  the  two  metals 
(common  solder),  and  sometimes  2  parts  of  lead  to  1  of  tin  (coarse  solder). 
All  these  alloys  melt  at  a  lower  temperature  than  tin,  and  therefore,  than 
lead.  In  applying  solder,  it  is  essential  that  the  surfaces  to  be  united  be 
quite  free  from  oxide,  which  would  prevent  adhesion  of  the  solder  ; 
this  is  insured  by  the  application  of  sal-ammoniac,  or  of  hydrochloric 
acid,*  or  sometimes  of  powdered  borax,  remarkable  for  its  ready  fusibility 
and  its  solvent  power  for  the  metallic  oxides. 

Tin  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  alloys  known  as  pewter  and  Britannia 
metal,  the  former  being  composed  of  about  4  parts  of  tin  and  1  of  lead, 
whilst  the  latter  contains,  in  addition  to  the  tin,  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  antunony,  copper,  and  lead.  Another  similar  alloy  is  com- 
posed of  12  parts  of  tin,  1  of  antimony,  and  a  little  copper. 

Gun  metal  is  an  alloy  of  90-5  parts  of  copper  with  9-5  of  tin,  especially 
valuable  for  its  tenacity,  hardness,  and  fusibility.  In  preparing  this 
alloy,  it  is  usual  to  melt  the  tin,  in  the  first  place,  with  twice  its  weight 
of  copper,  when  a  wliite,  hard,  and  extremely  brittle  alloy  (liard  metal)  is 
obtained.  The  remainder  of  the  copper  is  fused  in  a  deoxidising  flame 
on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  hard  metal  thoroughly 
mixed  with  it,  long  wooden  stirrers  being  employed.  A  quantity  of  old 
gun  metal  is  usually  melted  with  the  copper,  and  facilitates  the  mixing  of 
the  metals.  When  the  metals  are  thoroughly  mixed,  the  oxide  is  re- 
moved from  the  sui-face  and  the  gun  metal  is  run  into  moulds  made  of 
loam,  the  stirring  being  continued  during  the  running,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  separation,  to  which  this  alloy  is  very  liable,  of  a  white  alloy  contain- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  tin,  which  has  a  lower  specific  gravity,  and 
would  chiefly  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  the  casting  (forming  tin-spots). 
In  casting  cannon  (erroneously  called  hrass  guns),  the  mould  is  placed 
perpendicularly  with  the  muzzle  upwards,  the  upper  part  of  the  mould 
being  about  3  feet  longer  than  is  required  for  the  gun,  so  that  a  super- 
fluous cylinder  of  metal  or  dead-head  is  formed,  in  which  the  separated 
alloy  collects,  together  with  any  oxide  or  dross  which  may  have  run  out 
with  the  metal;  probably,  also,  the  weight  of  this  column  of  metal 
hastens  the  solidification  and  hinders  the  separation  of  the  metals,  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  density  and  consequent  tenacity  of  the  metal  at 
the  breech  of  the  gun ;  this  dead-head  is  cut  Oft'  before  the  gun  is  turned 
and  bored.  The  metal  is  run  into  the  mould  at  a  temperature  as  near 
its  point  of  solidification  as  possible,  so  as  to  diminish  tlie  chance  of 
separation.  The  purest  commercial  qualities  of  copper  and  tin  are  always 
employed  in  gun  metal. 

The  brittle  white  alloy  alluded  to  above  as  hard  metal,  appears  to  be  a 
chemical  compound  having  the  formula  SnCu^  (which  requii-es  31-8  per 
cent,  of  tin,  and  68-2  per  cent,  of  copper),  though  the  alloy  which  has  the 
highest  density,  and  which  bears  repeated  fusion  without  alteration  in  its 

*  It  is  cu.stoniary  to  kill  tlio  liydrochloi-ic  nciil  by  diasolviiifr  some  zinc  in  it  'n. . 
chloride  of  zinc  is  probably  useful  in  protecting  the  work  from  oxidation.   '  ' 
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composition,  corresponds  to  the  formula  SnCu^  (38'2  per  cent,  of  tin). 
It  is  probably  one  of  these  alloys  which  forms  the  tin-spots  or  flaws  in 
gua-metal  castings. 

Bronze  is  essentially  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  containing  more  tin 
than  gun  metal  ;  its  composition  is  varied  according  to  its  application, 
small  quantities  of  zinc  and  lead  being  often  added  to  it.  Bronze  is 
affected  by  changes  of  temperature  in  a  manner  precisely  the  reverse  of 
that  in  which  steel  is  iufluenced,  for  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle  when 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  but  soft  and  malleable  when  quickly  cooled. 
The  art  of  making  bronze  was  practised  before  any  progress  had  been 
made  in  working  iron,  and  ancient  weapons  were  very  commonly  of  this 
material. 

Bronze  coin  (substituted  for  the  copper  coinage)  is  composed  of  95 
copper,  4  tin,  and  1  zinc. 

Bell  metal  is  an  alloy  of  about  4  parts  of  copper  and  1  of  tin,  to  which 
lead  and  zinc  are  sometimes  added.  The  metal  of  which  musical  instru- 
ments are  made  generally  contains  the  same  proportions  of  copper  and  tin 
as  bell  metal.  At  a  little  below  a  dark  red  heat  this  alloy  may  be 
hammered  into  thin  plates,  by  which  Riche  and  Champion  have  succeeded 
in  imitating  the  celebrated  Chinese  gongs. 

Speculum  metal,  employed  for  reflectors  in  optical  instruments,  con- 
sists of  2  parts  of  copper  and  1  of  tin,  to  which  a  little  zinc,  arsenic,  a,nd 
silver  are  sometimes  added  to  harden  it  and  render  it  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish. 

A  superior  kind  of  type  metal  is  composed  of  1  part  of  tin.  1  of  anti- 
mony, and  2  of  lead. 

Tin  is  not  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  but  is  converted  into  a  white 
powder,  the  binoxide  of  tin;  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  with  the  aid 
of  heat,  evolving  hydrogen ;  but  the  best  solvent  for  tin  is  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  with  a  little  nitric  acid.  When  the  metal  is  acted  upon  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  assumes  a  crystalline  appearance,  which  has  been 
turned  to  account  for  ornamenting  tin-plate.  If  a  piece  of  common  tin- 
plate  be  rubbed  over  with  tow  dipped  in  a  warm  mixture  of  hydrochloric 
and  nitric  acids,  its  surface  is  very  prettily  diversified  {moire  metalliqm) ; 
it  is  usual  to  cover  the  surface  with  a  coloured  transparent  varnish. 

Commercial  tin  is  liable  to  contam  minute  quantities  of  lead,  iron, 
copper,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  gold,  molybdenum,  and  tungsten. 
Pure  tin  may  be  precipitated  in  crystals  by  the  feeble  galvanic  current 
excited  by  immersing  a  plate  of  tin  in  a  strong  solution  of  stannous 
chloride,  covered  with  a  layer  of  water,  so  that  the  metal  may  be  in  con- 
tact with  both  layers  of  liquid. 

281.  Oxides  op  tin. — Two  oxides  of  this  metal  are  known — the  prot- 
oxide, SnO,  and  the  binoxide,  SnOg. 

Protoxide  of  tin  (SnO),  or  stannous  oxide,  is  a  substance  of  little  prac- 
tical importance,  obtained  by  decomposing  stannous  chloride  with  an 
alkali.  Its  colour  varies,  according  to  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  from 
black  or  olive-coloured  to  red.  It  is  a  feebly  basic  oxide,  and  thereiore 
dissolves  in  the  acids  ;  it  may  also  be  dissolved  by  a  strong  solution  ot 
potash,  but  is  then  easily  decomposed  into  metallic  tin  and  the  binoxide 
which  combines  with  the  potash. 

Binoxide  of  tin  (SnO.,)  or  stannic  oxide,  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
chief  ore  of  tin,  and  is  formed  when  tin  is  heated  in  au-.    Im-stone,  or 
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castiitcrite,  as  the  natural  form  of  tliis  oxide  is  called,  occurs  in  very  hard, 
square  prisms,  usually  colonred  hrown  by  peroxide  of  iron.  In  its  insolu- 
bility in  acids  it  resembles  crystallised  silica,  and,  like  that  substance,  it 
forms,  when  fused  witli  alkalies  or  their  carbonates,  compounds  which  are 
soluble  in  water ;  these  compounds  are  termed  slannates,  the  binoxide  of 
tin  being  known  as  stannic  acid. 

Stannate  of  soda  is  prepared,  on  the  large  scale,  for  use  as  a  mordant 
by  calico-printers.  The  prepared  tin  ore  (page  380)  is  heated  with  solution 
of  hydrate  of  soda,  aud  boiled  down  till  the  temperature  rises  to  500°  or 
600°  r. ;  or  the  tin  ore  is  fused  with  nitrate  of  soda,  when  the  nitric  acid 
is  expelled.  It  crystallises  easily  in  hexagonal  tables  having  the  compo- 
sition Na^O.SnO,,  4.Aq.,  which  dissolve  easily  in  cold  vpater,  and  are 
partly  deposited  again  when  the  solution  is  heated.  Most  neutral  salts  of 
the  alkalies  also  cause  a  separation  of  stannate  of  soda  from  its  aqueous 
solution.  The  solution  of  stannate  of  soda  has,  like  the  silicate,  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  and  when  neutralised  by  an  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of 
hydrated  stannic  acid  H^O.SnO.^.  If  the  solution  of  stannate  of  soda  be 
added  to  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  stannic  acid  remains  in  solu- 
tion, and  if  the  liquid  be  dialysed  (see  page  112),  a  jelly  is  first  formed, 
which  gradually  liquefies  as  the  chloride  of  sodium  diffuses  away,  and 
eventually  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  stannic  acid  is  obtained,  which  is 
very  easily  gelatinised  by  the  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  of  some  neutral  salt.  The  great  similarity  between  stannic  and 
silicic  acids  is  here  very  remarkable.  When  heated,  stannic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  metastannic  acid. 

Metastannic  acid  (SiigOjo)  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  hydrate  when  tin  is 
oxidised  by  nitric  acid  ;  when  washed  with  water  and  dried  by  exijosure  to  air,  it  has 
the  composition  SnjOni-lOHjO,  but  when  dried  at  212"  F.  it  becomes  SnjOjo.SHoO. 
If  more  strongly  heated,  it  assumes  a  yellowish  colour,  and  a  hardness  resembling 
that  of  powdered  tin-stone.  Putty  poivcler,  used  for  polishing,  consists  of  meta- 
stannic acid  ;  as  found  in  commerce  it  generally  contains  mnch  oxide  ol'  lead.  Meta- 
.stannic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water  and  diluted  acids,  and  when  fused  with  hydrated 
alkalies,  is  converted  into  a  soluble  stannate  ;  but  if  boiled  with  solution  of  potash  it 
is  dissolved  in  the  foi-m  of  metastannate  of  potash,  which  will  not  crystallise,  like 
the  stannate,  but  is  obtained  as  a  granular  precipitate  by  dissolving  hydrate  of 
potash  in  its  .solution.  This  precipitate  has  the  composition  K.,O.Snr,Ojo.4Aq.  ;  it 
is  veiy^ soluble  in  water,  and  is  strongly  alkaline.  When  it  is  heated  to  expel  tlie 
water,  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  potash  may  be  washed  out  with  water,  leaving  meta- 
stannic acid.  The  hydrated  metastannic  acid  may  be  distinguished  from  hydrated 
.stannic  acid  by  the  action  of  protochloride  of  tin,  which  converts  it  into  the  yellow 
metastannate  of  tin  (SnO.Sn|;Oi„.4f\q.) 

Slanmaie  of  tin  is  obtained  as'  a  yellowish  hydi'ate  by  boiling  protochloride  of  tin 
with  hydrated  .sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  Fc.^Oa  +  '-^SnCl.,  =  SuO.SnOa  +  2FeClj.  It  is 
sometimes  written  SnoO;,,  and  called  sesquioxide  of  tin. 

282.  Chlorides  of  tin. — The  two  chlorides  of  tin  correspond  in  com- 
position to  the  oxides. 

Stannous  chloride  or  protochloride  of  tin  (SnCy,  is  much  used  by  dyers 
and  calico-printers,  and  is  prepared  by  dissolving  tin  in  hydrochloric  jicid, 
when  it  is  deposited,  on  cooling,  in  lustrous  prismatic  needles  (SnCl2.2Aq.), 
known  as  tin  crystals  or  salts  of  tin.  The  solution  of  the  tin  is  generally 
(iffected  in  a  copper  vessel,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  action  by  formin" 
a  voltaic  couple,  of  which  the  tin  is  the  attacked  metal.  When  gently 
heated,  the  crystals  lose  their  water,  and  are  partly  decomposed,  some 
hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved  (SnClj  +  ll.fi  =  SnO  -1-  2IIC1) ;  but  at  a 
higher  temperature,  a  great  part  of  the  chloride  may  be  distilled  in  ilio 
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anhydrous  state  ;  fhe  anhydrous  chloride  is  generally  prepared  by  distil- 
ling powdered  tin  with  corrosive  sublimate,  when  it  remains  in  the  retort 
as  a  brilliant  grey  solid,  which  requires  a  bright  red  heat  to  convert  it  into 
vapour.  When  water  is  poured  upon  the  crystals  of  stannous  chloride,  they 
are  only  partially  dissolved,  a  white  oxychloride  of  tin  (SnCl2.SnO.2Aq.) 
being  separated.  A  moderately  dilute  solution  of  stannous  chloride  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  deposits  a  white  compound  of  perchloride  and 
binoxide  of  tin  ;  2SnC]2  +  02  =  SnCl4.Sn02.  If  the  solution  contains 
much  free  hydrochloric  acid  it  remains  clear,  being  entirely  converted  into 
perchloride  of  tin.  A  strong  solution  of  the  chloride  is  not  oxidised  bj'' 
tlie  air,  and  the  weak  solution  may  be  longer  preserved  in  contact  with 
metallic  tin.  Stannous  chloride  has  a  great  attraction  for  chlorine  as  well 
as  for  oxygen,  and  is  frequently  employed  as  a  deoxidising  or  dechlorinat- 
ing  agent.  Tin  may  be  precipitated  from  stannous  chloride  by  the  action 
of  zinc,  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals.  A  very  beautiful  tin  tree  is 
obtaified  by  dissolving  granulated  tia  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  in  the  proportion  of  8  measured  oz.  of  acid  to  1000  grs. 
of  tin,  diluting  the  solution  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  intro- 
ducing a  piece  of  zinc. 

Stannic  cldoride,  or  bichloride,  or  tetrachloride  of  tin  (SnClj),  is  ob- 
tained in  solution  when  tin  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  ; 
for  the  use  of  the  dyer,  the  solution  {nitromuriMe  of  tin)  is  generally 
made  with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (sal-ammoniac)  and  nitric  acid.  The 
anhydrous  perchloride  is  obtained  by  heating  tin  in  a  current  of  dry  chlo- 
rine, when  combination  takes  place  with  combustion,  and  the  perchloride 
distils  over  as  a  heavy  (sp.  gr.  2 -28)  colourless  liquid,  volatile  (boiling 
point,  240°  F.),  and  giving  suffocating  white  fumes  in  the  air.  When 
mixed  wdth  a  little  water,  energetic  combination  takes  place,  and  a 
crystalline  hydrate  (SnCl4.5Aq.)  is  formed,  which  is  decomposed  by  an 
excess  of  water,  with  separation  of  hydrated  stannic  acid,  Stannic 
chloride  forms  crystallisable  double  salts  with  the  alkaliue  chlorides.  Pinlc 
salt,  used  by  dyers,  is  a  compound  of  stannic  chloride  with  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  2(NH3.HCl).SnCl,. 

283.  Sidphide^  of  tin. — The  protosulj)hide,  or  stannous  sulphide  (SnS), 
is  found  in  Cornwall  as  tin  pyrites,  and  maybe  easily  prepared  by  heating 
tin  with  sulphur,  when  it  forms  a  grey  crystalline  mass.  It  is  also 
obtained  as  a  dark  brown  precipitate  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid 
upon  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride.  Protosulphide  of  tin  is  a  sulphur- 
base,  but  it  may  be  dissolved  by  alkalies  if  some  sulphur  be  added,  which 
converts  it  into  the  bisulphide,  a  decided  sulphur  acid. 

Bisidphide  of  tin,  or  stannic  sulphide  (SnS.J,  is  commonly  known  as 
mosaic  gold  or  bronze  p)owder,*  and  is  used  for  decorative  purposes.  It  is 
prepared  by  a  curious  process,  which  was  devised  in  1771,  and  must  have 
been  the  result  of  a  number  of  trials.  12  parts  by  weight  of  tin  are  dis- 
solved in  6  parts  of  mercury ;  the  brittle  amalgam  thus  obtained  is 
powdered  and  mixed  with  7  parts  of  sulphur  and  6  of  sal-ammoniac. 
The  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  Florence  flask,  which  is  gently  heated 
in  a  sand-bath  as  long  as  any  smell  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  evolved  ; 
the  temperature  is  then  raised  to  dull  redness  until  no  more  fumes  are 
disengaged.    The  mosaic  gold  is  found  in  beautiful  yellow  scales  at  the 

*  Bronze  powder  is  also  made  by  powdering  finally  laminated  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc, 
a  little  oil  being  used  to  prevent  oxidation. 
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bottom  of  the  flask,  and  sulpliicle  of  merciuy  and  calomel  are  deposited  in 
the  neck.  The  mercury  appears  to  be  used  for  effecting  the  fine  division 
of  the  tin,  and  the  sal-ammoniac  to  keep  down  the  temperature  (by  its 
volatilisation)  below  the  point  at  which  the  hisulphide  of  tin  is  converted 
into  protosulpliide. 

Mosaic  gold,  like  gold  itself,  is  not  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid,  but  easily  by  aqua,  regia.  Alkalies  also  dissolve  it  when  heated, 
since  the  bisulpliide  of  tin  is  a  sulphur  acid.  On  adding  hydrosulphuric 
acid  to  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride,  the  stannic  sulphide  is  obtained 
as  a  yellow  precipitate ;  which  is  sometimes  fortned  only  on  boiling. 

284.  Titanium  (Ti  =  50  parts  by  weight),  vvliicli  stands  in  close  chemical  relation- 
ship to  tin,  used  to  be  described  as  a  very  rare  metal,  but  it  has  lately  been  found  to 
exist  in  considerable  quantity  in  iron  ores  and  clays,  although  no  very  important 
practical  application  has  hitherto  been  found  for  it.  The  form  in  which  it  is  gene- 
rally found  is  titanic  acid  (TiOo),  which  occurs  uncombined  in  the  minerals  rulile, 
anatase,  and  brookitc,  the  first  of  which  is  isomorphous  with  tin-stone,  and  is  ex- 
tremely hard  like  that  mineral.  In  combination  with  oxide  of  iron,  titanic  acid  is 
found  in  iron-sand,  iscrine,  or  mcnaclianite  (found  originally  at  Menachan  in  Corn- 
wall), which  resembles  gunpowder  in  appearance,  and  is  now  imported  in  abundance 
from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Zealand.  Some  specimens  of  this  mineral  contain  40  per 
cent,  of  titanic  acid,  combined  with  protoxide  of  iron.  To  extract  titanic  acid  from 
it,  the  finely-ground  mineral  is  fused  with  three  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  when 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled  and  titanate  of  potash  formed  ;  on  washing  the  mass  with 
hot  water,  this  salt  is  decomposed,  a  part  of  its  alkali  being  removed  by  the  water, 
and  an  acid  titanate  of  potash  left,  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  iron.  This  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  the  titanic  acid, 
and  any  silicic  acid  which  may  |be  present,  are  converted  into  the  insoluble  modifica- 
tions, and  are  left  on  digesting  the  residue  again  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the 
residue  is  washed  with  water  (by  decantation,  for  titanic  acid  easily  passes  through 
tlie  filter),  dried,  and  fused  at  a  gentle  heat  with  bisulphate  of  potash.  The  sul- 
phuiic  acid  forms  a  soluble  compound  with  the  titanic  acid  (TiO^.SOa),  which  may 
be  extracted  by  cold  water,  leaving  the  silicic  acid  undissolved.  The  solution  con- 
taining the  titanic  acid  is  mixed  with  about  twenty  times  its  volume  of  water,  and 
boiled  for  some  time,  when  the  titanic  acid  is  separated  as  a  white  precipitate, 
exhibiting  a  great  disposition  to  cling  as  a  film  to  the  surface  of  the  flask  in  which 
the  solution  is  boiled,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  corroded.  The  titanic 
acid  becomes  yellow  when  strongly  heated,  and  white  again  on  cooling;  it  does 
not  dissolve  in  solution  of  potash  like  silica,  but  when  fused  with  potash  it  forms 
a  titanate,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  ;  the  acid  titanate  of  potash  which  is  left 
may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  if  the  solution  be  neutralised  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  hydrated  titanic  acid  is  precipitated,  very  much  resembling 
alumina  in  appearance.  By  dissolving  the  gelatinous  hydrate  in  cold  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  dialysing,  a  solution  of  titanic  acid  in  water  is  obtained,  which  is  liable  to 
gelatinise  spontaneously  if  it  contains  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  acid. 

Titanic  acid  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth,  and  for  imparting 
a  straw-yellow  tint  to  the  glaze  of  porcelain. 

If  a  mixture  of  titanic  acid  and  charcoal  be  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube, 
through  which  dry  chlorine  is  passed,  ffirachloridc  of  titanium  (TiCl,,)  is  obtained 
as  a  colourless  volatile  liquid,  very  similar  to  perchloride  of  tin.  By  passing  the 
vapour  of  the  te,trachloride  of  titanium  over  heated  sodium,  the  mcfnlUc  titanium 
is  obtained  in  prismatic  crystals  reseinhling  specular  iron  ore  in  appearance.  Like 
tin,  it  is  said  to  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  liberation  of  hydrogen.  The 
most  remarkable  chemical  feature  of  titanium  is  its  direct  attraction  for  nitrogen, 
with  which  it  combines  when  strongly  heated  in  air.  By  passing  ammonia  gas  over 
titanic  acid  heated  to  redness,  a  violet  powder  is  formed,  which  is  a  nitride  of  tita- 
nium (TiN.^).  Beautiful  cubes  of  a  copper  colour  and  great  hardness,  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  metallic  titanium,  are  found  adhering  to  the  slags  of  blast-furnaces  in 
which  titaniferous  iron  ores  are  smelted  ;  these  contaiu  about  77  per  cent,  of  tita- 
nium, 18  of  nitrogen,  and  rather  loss  than  4  of  carbon,  and  are  believed  to  consist  of 
a  compound  of  cyanide  with  nitride  of  titanium,  TiCy^.STi^N^.  A  similar  compound 
is  obtained  by  passing  nitrogen  over  a  mixture  of  titanic  acid  and  charcoal  heated  to 
whiteness. 

Violet-coloured  crystals  of  torchloride  of  titanium  (TiCL,),  are  obtained  by  passing 
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liydrogen  cliarged  with  vapour  of  tetrachloride  of  titanium  through  a  red-hot  porcela,in 
tube  ;  it  forms  a  violet  solution  in  water,  which  resembles  stannous  chloride  in  its 
reducing  properties. 

When  a  solution  of  titanic  acid  (or  acid  titanate  of  potaSh)  in  hydrochloric  acid  is 
acted  on  by  zinc,  a  violet  solution  is  formed,  which  deposits,  after  a  time,  a  blue  (or 
green)  precipitate,  this  appears  to  be  a  sesquioxide  of  titanium  (Ti^O^),  and  rapidly 
absorljs  oxygen  from  the  air,  being  converted  into  titanic  acid.  A  protoxide  of  tita- 
nium (TiO)  is  said  to  be  obtained  as  a  black  powder  when  titanic  acid  is  strongly  heated 
in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal. 

Bisulphide  of  titanium  is  not  precipitated,  like  bisulphide  of  tin,  when  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid  acts  upon  the  tetrachloride  ;  but  if  a  mixture  of  the  vapour  of  tetrachloride 
of  titanium  with  hydi'osulphuric  acid  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  greenish-yel- 
low scales  of  the  bisulphide,  resembling  mosaic  gold,  are  deposited. 

Titanium,  like  tin,  is  classed  among  the  tretratomic  elements. 

285.  Tungsten  (W  =  184)  is  chiefly  found  in  the  mineral  wolfram,  which  occurs, 
often  associated  with  tin-stone,  in  large  brown  shining  prismatic  crystals,  which  are 
even  heavier  than  tin-stone  (sp.  gr.  7 '3),  from  which  circumstance  the  metal  derives  its 
name,  tungsten,  in  Swedish,  meaning  heavy  stone.  The  symbol  (W)  used  for  tung- 
sten is  derived  from  the  Latin  name  loolframium.  Wolfram  contains  the  tungstates 
of  iron  and  manganese  in  somewhat  variable  proportions,  but  its  general  composition 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  MnO. W03.3(FeO.  WO3).  Scheclitc,  tungstate  of  lime 
(CaO.WOg),  is  another  mineral  in  which  tungsten  is  found.  A  tungstate  of  copper 
has  been  found  in  Chili. 

Tungstate  of  soda  is  employed  by  calico-printers  as  a  mordant,  and  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  muslin,  in  order  to  render  it  uninflammable.  It  is  obtained  by  fusing  wolfram 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  an  operation  to  which  tin  ores  containing  this  mineral  in 
large  quantity  are  sometimes  submitted  previously  to  smelting  them.  ,  Water  extracts 
the  tungstate  of  soda,  which  may  be  crystallised  in  rhomboidal  plates  having  the 
composition  Na.30.W03,2Aq.  When  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  mixed  with  an  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  white  hydrated  tungstic  acid  (H2O.WO3.Aq.)  is  precipitated  ; 
but  if  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  be  carefully  added  to  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  tung- 
state of  soda,  in  sufiBcient  proportion  to  neutralise  the  alkali,  and  the  solution  be  then 
dialysed  (page  112),  the  chloride  of  sodium  passes  through,  and  a  pure  aqueous  solution 
of  tungstic  acid  is  left  in  the  dialyser.  This  solution  is  unchanged  by  boiling,  and 
when  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  forms  vitreous  scales,  like  gelatine,  which  adhere  veiy 
strongly  to  the  dish.  It  redissolves  in  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  water,  forming  a 
solution  of  the  very  high  specific  gravity  3  %  which  is,  therefore,  able  to  float  gla_ss. 
The  solution  has  a  bitter  and  astringent  taste,  and  decomposes  carbonate  of  soda  with 
eff'ervescence.  It  becomes  green  when  exposed  to  air,  from  the  deoxidising  action  of 
organic  dust.  When  the  hydrated  tungstic  acid  is  heated,  it  loses  water,  and  be- 
comes of  a  straw-yellow  colour  and  insoluble  in  acids.  There  are  at  least  two  modi- 
fications of  tungstic  acid,  which  bear  to  each  other  a  relation  similar  to  that  between 
stannic  and  metastannic  acids. 

Tungstate  of  baryta  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead  in  painting. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  timgstic  acid  is  that  of  yielding  a  blue  oxide 
(W0.2.W0g),  when  placed  in  contact  with  hydi'ochloric  acid  and  metallic  zinc. 

A  very  remarkable  compound  containing  tungstic  acid  and  soda  is  obtained  when 
bitungstate  of  soda  (Na2O.2WO3.4HoO)  is  fused  with  tin.  If  the  fused  mass  be 
treated  with  strong  potash,  to  remove  free  tungstic  acid,  washed  with  water,  and 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yellow  lustrous  cubical  crystals  are  obtained,  which 
are  remarkable,  among  sodium  compounds,  for  their  resistance  to  the  action  of  water, 
of  alkalies,  and  of  all  acids  except  hydrofluoric.  The  composition  of  these  crystals 
appears  to  be  lSra.2O.WO2.2WO3. 

The  Mnoxide  of  timgsten  (WOj)  appears  to  be  an  indifferent  oxide,  and  is  obtained 
by  reducing  tungstic  acid  with  hydrogen  at  a  low  red  heat,  when  it  forms  a  brown 
powder  which  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in  solution  of  potash,  hydi'ogen  being  evolved, 
and  tungstate  of  potash  formed. 

Metallic  tungsten  is  obtained  by  reducing  tungstic  acid  with  charcoal  at  a  white 
heat,  as  an  iron-grey  infusible  metal  of  sp.  gr.  17 '6,  very  hard,  not  afl'ected  by  hs'dro- 
chloric  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  but  converted  into  tungstic  acid  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid.  When  tungsten  is  dissolved  in  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  lused  steel, 
it  forms  an  extremely  hard  alloy.  .. 

When  tungsten  is  heated  in  chlorine,  the  tungstic  chloride  (WCIc)  sublimes  lu 
bronze-coloured  needles,  which  are  decomposed  by  water.  When  gently  heated  111 
hydrogen,  it  is  converted  into  the  tetrachloride  (WC1<),  but  if  its  vapour  be  mixed 
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with  hyilrogoii  ami  passed  through  a  glass  tube  heated  to  redness,  metallic  tungsten  is 
obtained  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  not  dissolved  even  by  aqua  regia,  though  it  may  be 
converted  into  tungstate  of  potash  by  hypochlorite  of  potash  mixed  with  potash  in 
excess. 

Bisulphide  of  tungsten  (WS^)  is  a  black  crystalline  substance  resembling  plumbago, 
obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  bitungstate  of  potasli  with  sulphur,  and  washing 
with  hot  water.  Tersulphidc  of  tungsten  (WS^)  is  a  sulphur-acid,  obtainable  as  a 
brown  precipitate  by  dissolving  tungstic  acid  in  an  alkaline  sulphide,  and  precipi- 
tating by  an  acid. 

286.  Moi.YBDENUii  (Mo  =  96)  derives  its  name  fi-om  ixoxi^^aiva,  lead,  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  of  its  chief  ore,  molybdena,  to  black  lead.  Molybdcna  is  the  bisul- 
phide of  molybdenum  (MoS.,),  and  is  found  chiefly  in  Bohemia  and  Sweden  ;  it  may 
be  recognised  by  its  remarkable  similarity  to  plumbago,  and  by  its  giving  a  blue  solu- 
tion when  boiled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  which  is  used  in  testing  for  phosphoric  acid.  For  this 
purpose  the  bisulphide  of  molybdenum  is  roasted  in  air  at  a  dull  red  heat,  when 
sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and  molybdic  aeid  (MoOg)  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  is  left. 
The  residue  is  digested  with  strong  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  molybdic  acid  in 
the  form  oi  molybdate  of  ammonia,  obtainable  in  prismatic  crystals  on  evaporation. 
When  a  solution  of  niolybdate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  phosphate  dissolved  in 
diluted  nitric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  oi  phosphomolybdate  of  ammonia  is  produced, 
which  contains  molybdic  and  phosphoric  acids  combined  with  ammonia,  by  the  for- 
mation of  which  very  minute  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  can  be  detected.  If 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added  in  small  quantity  to  a  strong  solution  of  molybdate  of 
ammonia,  the  molybdic  acid  is  precipitated,  but  it  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  if  the  solution  be  dialysed,  the  molj^bdic  acid  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  an  aqueous  solution  which  reddens  blue  litmus,  has  an  astringent  taste, 
and  leaves  a  soluble  gum-like  residue  when  evaporated.  Molybdic  acid  fuses  at  a 
red  heat  to  a  yeUow  glass,  and  may  be  sublimed  in  a  current  of  air  in  shining 
needles.  In  contact  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic  zinc,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  blue  compound  of  molybdic  acid  with  binoxide  of  molybdenum 
(M0O2.4M0O3)  which  is  soluble  in  water,  but  is  precipitated  on  adding  a  saline 
solution.  Molybdate  of  lead  (PbO.MoOg)  is  found  as  a  yellow  crystalline  mineral. 
The  binoxide  of  molybdenum  (MoOj)  is  basic,  and  forms'dark  red-brown  salts.  Prot- 
oxide of  molybdemmn  (MoO)  is  obtained  by  adding  an  alkali  to  the  sohition  resulting 
from  the  prolonged  action  of  zinc  upon  a  hydrochloric  solution  of  molybdic  acid.  It 
is  a  basic  oxide  which  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air. 

Metallic  molybdenum  is  obtained  by  reducing  molybdic  acid  with  charcoal  at  a 
white  heat,  as  a  white  metal,  fusible  with  difhculty,  unacted  upon  by  hydrochloric  and 
diluted  sulphuric  acids,  but  converted  into  molybdic  acid  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid. 
It  is  rather  a  light  metal,  its  specific  gravity  being  8  "62.  When  heated  in  chlorine 
it  yields  tetracMoride  of  molybdenum  (M0CI4),  which  forms  a  red  vapour,  and  condenses 
in  crystals  resembling  iodine,  soluble  in  water.  A  bichloride  (MoClj)  is  also  known. 
The  tcrsidphide  (M0S3)  and  tetrasulphide  (M0S4)  of  molybdenum  are'sulphur-acids. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  sources  of  molybdenum  above  mentioned,  there  may  be 
noticed  molybdic  ochre  (an  impure  molybdic  acid),  and  the  difl'iculty  fusible  masses 
called  bear,  from  the  copper  works  in  Saxony,  which  contain  a  large  amount  of 
molybdenum  combined  with  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  and  nickel. 

287.  Van-adium*  (V  =  51-3)  was  originally  discovered  in  certain  Swedish  iron  ores, 
but  its  chief  ore  is  the  vaiutdiate  of  lead,  which  is  found  in  Scotland,  Mexico,  and 
Chili.  Vanadic  acid  has  also  been  found  in  some  clays,  in  the  cupriferous  sandstone 
at  Penn  in  Russia,  and  Alilerley  Edge  in  Cheshire.  By  treating  the  vanadiate  of 
lead  with  nitric  acid,  expelling  the  excess  of  acid  by  evaporation,  and  washing  out 
the  nitrate  of  lead  with  water,  impure  vanadic  acid  (V^Or,)  is  obtained,  which  may 
be  purified  by  dissolving  in  ammonia,  cry.9talli.sing  the  vanndinto  of  ammonia,  anil 
decomposing  it  by  heat,  when  vanadic  acid  is  left  as  a  reddish-yellow  fusible  solid, 
which  crystallises  on  cooling,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  giving  a  yellow  solu- 
tion. It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  if  the  solution  be  treated  witli  a  reducing 
agent  (.such  as  hydrosulpliuric  acid)  it  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour.  If  a  solution  of 
vanadiate  of  ammonia  be  mixed  with  tincture  of  galls,  it  gives  an  intensely  black 
fluid,  which  forms  an  excellent  ink,  for  it  is  not  bleached  by  acids  (which  turn  it 
blue),  alkalies,  or  chlorine. 

Vanadium  itself  has  been  obtained  by  heating  its  chloride  in  hydrogen,  ns  ii 

*  Vanadis,  a  Scandinavian  deity. 
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silvery  white  metal.  Berzelius  eudeavoured  to  procure  it  by  heating  vanadic  acid 
with  potassium,  but  Roscoe,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the  vanadium  compounds, 
has  shown  that  the  apparently  metallic  powder  thus  obtained  is  really  an  oxide  ( V2O2). 

The  oxides  of  vanadium  correspond  in  composition  to  those  of  nitrogen  (omitting 
N3O).  V.2O2  is  a  basic  oxide,  forming  salts  which  give  lavender-coloui-ed  solutions  ; 
these  absorb  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  act  as  powerful  reducing  agents. 
VjOj  is  a  black  crystalline  body  resembling  plumbago,  and  capable  of  conducting 
electricty,  obtained  by  heating  vauadic  acid  in  a  current  of  hydrogen ;  it  is  a  basic 
oxide.  V._,04  isjproduced  when  V2O3  is  heated  in  air  ;  it  also  plays  the  part  of  a  base, 
yieldijig  blue  salts.  Vanadic  acid,  VnOj,  forms  purple  and  green  compounds  with  the 
above  oxides.  The  yellow  fuming  liquid  formerly  called  chloride  of  vanadium  is 
really  an  oxychloride  VOCI3.  The  oxychlorides  VsOjCl.'iVOCl,  and  VOCI2,  have  also 
been  obtained.  There  are  two  compounds  of  vanadium  with  nitrogen,  VN  and  VNg. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  the  composition  of  the  compounds  of  vanadium  connects  this 
metal  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic. 

288.  Niohiimi  (Nb  =  94)  (formerly  called  coliimhium,)  has  been  obtained  from  a  rare 
dark-grey  hard  crystalline  mineral  known  as  columhitc,  occurring  in  Massachusetts. 
This  mineral  contains  niohic  acid  (NbO.j)  combined  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese. 

The  niobic  acid  is  extracted  by  a  laborious  process,  and  forms  a  white  pjowder, 
sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Niobium  itself  has  been  obtained  as  a 
black  powder  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  aqua  regia,  but  dissolved  by  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydi'ofluoric  acids, 

Tantaium,  formerly  believed  to  be  identical  with  niobium,  occurs  in  the  tantaliie 
and  yltrotantalite  of  Sweden,  which  contain  tantcdic  acid  (TaO^)*  resembling  niobic 
acid. 

Niobium  and  tantalum  have  recently  been  found  to  the  amount  of  2  or  3  per  cent, 
in  the  tin  ore  of  Montebras. 


PLATINUM. 

Pt  =  197  •!  parts  by  weight. 

289.  Platinum  {platina,  Spanish,  diminutive  of  silver)  is  always  found 
in  the  metallic  state,  distributed  in  flattened  grains  through  alluvial 
deposits  similar  to  those  in  which  gold  is  found ;  indeed,  these  grains  are 
generally  acorapanied  by  grains  of  gold,  and  of  a  group  of  very  rare 
metals  only  found  in  platinum  ores,  viz.,  palladium,  iridium,  osmium, 
rhodium,  and  ruthenium.  Russia  furnishes  the  largest  supply  of  platinum 
from  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  smaller  quantities  are  obtained  from  Brazil, 
Peru,  Borneo,  Australia,  and  California. 

The  process  for  obtaining  the  platinum  in  a  marketable  form  is  rather 
a  chemical  than  a  metallurgic  operation.  The  ore,  containing  the  grains 
of  platinum  and  the  associated  metals,  is  heated  with  a  dilute  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  by  which  the  platinum  is  converted  into 
perchloride  of  platinum  (PtCl^)  and  dissolved,  whilst  the  iridium  and 
osmium  are  left  in  the  residue.  The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  some  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  which  combines  with,  the  perchloride  of  platinum  to  form 
a  yellow  insoluble  salt  (ammonio-chloride  of  platinum,  2(NH3,HCl).PtClj). 
This  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  and  heated  to  redness,  when  all  its 
constituents,  except  the  platinum,  are  expelled  in  the  form  of  gas,  that 
metal  being  left  in  the  peculiar  porous  condition  in  which  it  is  known  as 
spongy  platinum.  To  convert  this  into  compact  platinum  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task,  on  account  of  the  infusibility  of  the  metal,  for  it  remains 
solid  at  the  very  highest  temperatures  of  our  furnaces.  The  spongy 
platinum  is  iinoly  powdered  in  a  wooden  mortar  (as  it  would  cohei'e  into 
laetallic  spangles  in  one  of  a  harder  material)  and  rubbed  to  a  paste  witli 

.  *  Ta^O,,  according  to  more  recent  experiments. 
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water ;  this  paste  is  then  rubbed  through  a  sieve  to  render  it  perfectly- 
smooth  and  nniform,  and  introduced  into  a  cylinder  of  brass,  in  which  it 
is  subjected  to  pressure  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the  water  and  cause  the 
minute  particles  of  platinum  to  cohere  into  a  somewhat  compact  disk ; 
this  disk  is  then  heated  to  whiteness  and  beaten  into  a  compact  metallic 
iugot  by  a  heavy  hammer  ;  it  is  then  ready  for  forging. 

A  more  modern  process  for  obtaining  platinum  from  its  ores  is  based 
upon  the  tendency  of  this  metal  to  dissolve  in  melted  lead.  The  platinum 
ore  is  fused  in  a  small  reverberatory  furnace,  with  an  equal  weight  of  sul- 
phide of  lead  and  the  same  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  when  the  sulphur 
and  oxygen  escape  as  sulphui-ous  acid,  and  the  reduced  lead  dissolves  the 
platinum,  leaving  undissolved  a  very  heavy  alloy  of  osmium  and  iridium, 
whijh  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  upper  jjart  of  the  alloy  of  lead  and 
platinum  is  then  ladled  out  and  cupelled  (page  353),  when  the  latter  metal 
is  left  in  a  spongy  condition,  the  lead  being  removed  in  the  form  of 
oxide.  The  platinum  is  then  fused  by  the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe, in  a  furnace  made  of  lime  (fig.  276),  whence  it  is  poured  into  an 
ingot  mould  made  of  gas  carbon.  The  melted  platinum  absorbs  oxygen 
mechanically  like  melted  silver,  and  evolves  it  again  on  cooling  (see  page 
354).  Platinum  articles  are  now  frequently  made  from  the  fused  metal, 
instead  of  fi'om  that  which  has  been  welded. 

Its  resistance  to  the  action  of  high  temperatures  and  of  most  chemical 
agents,  renders  platinum  of  the  greatest  service  in  chemical  operations 
It  will  be  remembered  that  platinum  stills 
are  employed,  even  on  the  large  scale,  for  the 
concentration  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  form 
of  basins,  small  crucibles,  foil,  and  wire,  this 
metal  is  indispensable  to  the  analytical  che- 
mist. Unfortunately,  it  is  softer  than  silver, 
and  therefore  ill  adapted  for  wear,  and  is  so 
heavy  (sp.  gr.  21 -5)  that  even  small  vessels 
must  be  made  very  thin  in  order  not  to  be 
too  heavy  for  a  delicate  balance.  Since  it 
expands  less  than  any  other  metal  when 
heated,  wires  of  platinum  may  be  sealed  into 
glass  without  danger  of  splitting  it  by  un- 
equal contraction.  Its  malleability  and  duc- 
tility are  very  considerable,  so  that  it  is  easily  rolled  into  tliin  foil  and 
drawn  into  fine  wires ;  in  ductility  it  is  surpassed  only  by  gold  and  silver, 
and  it  has  been  drawn,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  Wollaston's,  into 
wire  of  only  ;. „oo„th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  mile  of  which  (notwith- 
standing the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  metal)  would  only  weigh  a  single 
grain.  This  remarkable  extension  of  the  metal  was  effected  by  casting  a 
cylinder  of  silver  around  a  very  thin  platinum  wire  obtained  by  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  wire-drawing ;  when  the  cylinder  of  silver,  with  the 
jilatinum  wire  in  its  centre,  was  itself  drawn  out  into  an  extremely  thin 
wire,  of  course  the  platinum  core  would  have  become  inconceivably  thin, 
and  when  the  silver  casing  was  dissolved  off  by  nitric  acid,  this  minute 
filament  of  platinum  was  left.  Platinum  is  sometimes  employed  for  the 
touch-holes  of  fowling-pieces  on  account  of  its  resistance  to  corrosion. 
A  little  iridium  is  sometimes  added  to  platinum  in  orde^  to  increase  its 
elasticity.  \  ' 

The  remarkable  power  possessed  by  platinum,  of  inducing  chemical 
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combination  between  oxygen  and  other  gases,  bas  ah'eady  been  noticed. 
Even  the  compact  metal  possesses  tbis  property,  as  may  be  seen  by  beat- 
ing a  piece  of  platinum  foil  to  redness  in  the  flame  of  a  gauze  gas-burner, 
rapidly  extinguishing  the  gas,  and  turning  it  on  again,  when  the  cold 
stream  of  gas  will  still  maintain  the  metal  at  a  red  heat,  in  consequence  of 
the  combination  with  atmospheric  oxygen  at  the  surface  of  the  platinum. 

A  similar  experiment  may  be  made  by  suspending  a  coil  of  platinum 
wire  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  (fig.  277),  and  suddenly  blowing  out 
the  flame  when  the  metal  is  intensely  heated  ;  the  wire  will  continue  to 
glow  by  inducing  the  combination  of  the  spirit  vapour  with  oxygen  on  its 
surface.  By  substituting  a  little  ball  of  spongy  platinum  for  the  coil  of 
platinum  wire,  and  mixing  some  fragrant  essential  oil  with  the  spirit,  an 
elegant  perfuming  lamp  has  been  contrived.  Upon  the  same  principle  an 
instantaneous  light  apparatus  has  been  made,  in  which  a  jet  of  hydrogen 
gas  is  kindled  by  falling  upon  a  f'riigment  of  cold  spongy  platinum,  which 
at  once  ignites  it  by  inducing  its  combination  with  the  oxygen  condensed 
within  the  pores  of  the  metal.  Spongy  platinum  is  obtained  in  a  very 
active  form  by  heating  the  ammonio-chloride  of  platinum 
very  gently  in  a  stream  of  coal-gas  or  hydrogen  as  long 
as  any  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  evolved. 

If  platinum  be  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  from 
a  solution,  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  sooty  powder, 
called  platinum-black,  which  possesses  this  power  of  pro- 
moting combination  with  oxygen  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. This  form  of  platinum  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  metal  in  aqua  regia,  which  converts  it  into 
perchloride  of  platinum  (PtClj),  evaporating  the  solution 
to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue  gently  on  a  sand-bath  as  long  as  it 
smells  strongly  of  chlorine.  The  chloride  of  platinum  '(PtClj)  thus 
obtained  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potash  and  heated  with  alcohol, 
when  the  platinum-black  is  precipitated,  and  must  be  filtered  off,  washed, 
and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Platinum  in  this  form  is  capable  of  absorbing  800  times  its  volume  of 
oxygen,  which  does  not  enter  into  combination  with  it,  but  is  simply 
condensed  into  its  pores,  and  is  available  for  combination  with  other 
bodies.  A  jet  of  hydrogen  allowed  to  pass  on  to  a  grain  or  two  of  this 
powder  is  kindled  at  once,  and  if  a  few  particles  of  it  be  thrown  into  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  explosion  immediately  follows.  A  drop 
of  alcohol  is  also  inflamed  when  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  little  of  the  powder. 
Platinum  black  loses  its  activity  after  having  being  heated  to  redness. 

Although  platinum  resists  the  action  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids, 
unless  they  are  mixed,  and  is  unaffected  at  the  ordinary  temperature  hy 
other  chemical  agents,  it  is  easily  attacked  at  high  temperatui'es  by  phos- 
•  phorus,  arsenic,  carbon,  boron,  sihcon,  and  by  a  large  number  of  the 
metals  ;  the  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  also  corrode  it,  so  that 
some  discretion  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  vessels  made  of  this  costly 
metal.  When  platinum  is  alloyed  with  10  parts  of  silver,  both  metals 
may  be  dissolved  by  nitric  acid. 

290.  Oxides  of  platinum. — Only  one  compound  of  platinum  with 
oxygen  is  known  in  the  separate  state,  the  other  having  been  obtained 
in  combination  with  water.  The  protoxide,  PtO  (j^lativons  oxide),  is 
precipitated  as  a  black  hydrate  by  decomposing  the  protochloride  with 
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potash,  and  neutralising  the  solution  with  dilute  sidphuiic  acid.  It  is 
a  feeble  base,  and  decomposes  when  heated,  leaving  metallic  platinum. 
Binoocide  of  platinum,  PtO^  (jdatiniG  oxide),  is  also  a  weak  base,  but 
occasionally  plays  the  part  of  an  acid,  whence  it  is  sometimes  termed 
platinic  acid.  Flatinate  of  soda  (]!«Ta.,0.3PtO„.6Aq.)  may  be  crystallised 
from  a  solution  of  the  hydrated  binoxide  in  soda.  Platinate  of  lime  is 
convenient  for  the  separation  of  platinum  from  iridium,  Avhich.  is  gene- 
rally contained  in  the  commercial  metal ;  for  this  purpose,  the  platinum 
is  dissolved  in  nitro  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  till  it 
solidifies  on  cooling,  the  mixed  chlorides  of  iridium  and  platinum  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  decomposed  with  an  excess  of  lime  luithout  exjMsure 
to  ligld ;  the  platmum  then  passes  into  solution  as  platinate  of  lime,  and 
the  platinic  acid  may  be  separated  from  the  filtered  solution,  though  still 
in  combination  with  lime,  by  exposure  to  light.  Acids  dissolve  binoxide 
of  platinum,  forming  salts  of  a  brown  colour  which  have  not  been  crys- 
tallised. If  binoxide  of  platinum  be  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  solution  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  a  black  precipitate  of 
fulminating  platinum  is  obtained,  which  detonates  violently  at  about 
400°  F.  This  compound  is  said,  to  have  a  composition  corresponding  to , 
the  formula  l!T2H2Pt'''.4H.30,  or  a  combination  of  water  with  a  double 
molecule  of  ammonia  (N,II„),  in  which  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  one  atom  of  tetratomic  platinum. 

Chlorides  of  platinu/m. — The perchloride,  or  platinic  chloride  (PtClJ,  is 
the  most  useful  salt  of  tlie  metal,  and  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
scraps  of  platinum  foil  in  a  mixture  of  four  measures  of  hydrochloric  acid 
with  one  of  nitric  acid  (100  grs.  of  platinum  require  2  measured  ounces 
of  hydrochloric  acid),  evaporating  the  liquid  at  a  gentle  heat  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  redissolviug  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  evapo- 
rating to  expel  excess  of  nitric  acid.  The  syrupy  liquid  solidifies,  on 
cooling,  to  a  red-brown  mass,  which  is  very  delitjuescent,  and  dissolves 
easily  in  water  or  alcohol  to  a  red-brown  solution.  If  the  concentrated' 
solution  be  allowed  to  cool  before  all  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
expelled,  long  brown  prismatic  crystals  of  a  combination  of  the  perchloride 
with  hydrochloric  acid  are  obtained  (PtCl^.^HCl.  6 Aq.)  The  perchloride 
of  platinum  is  remarkable  for  its  disiDOsition  to  form  sparingly  soluble 
double  chlorides  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  and  the  hydro- 
chlorates  of  organic  bases,  a  property  of  great  value  to  the  chemist  in 
etfecting  the  detection  and  separation  of  these  bodies. 

A  good  example  of  this  has  lately  been  afforded  in  the  separation 
of  potassium,  rubidium,  and  ca3sium.  The  chlorides  of  these  three 
metals  having  been  separated  from  the  various  other  salts  contained  in 
the  mineral  water  in  which  they  occur,  are  precipitated  with  perchlo- 
ride of  platinum,  which  forms  combinations  with  all  the  three  chlorides. 
The  platino-chloride  of  potas.sium  is  more  easily  dissolved  by  boiling 
water  than  those  of  rubidium  and  caisium,  and  is  removed  by  boiling  the 
mixed  precipitate  with  small  portions  of  water  as  long  as  the  latter 
acquires  a  yellow  colour.  The  ronuiining  platino-chlorides  of  rubidium 
and  caesium  are  then  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  which  reduces  the 
platinum  to  the  metallic  state,  and  the  chlorides  may  then  be  extracted 
by  water,  in  which  they  are  very  soluble. 

Platino-chloride  of  potassium.  (2KCl,PtCl4)  forms  minute  yelloAv  octa- 
hedral crystals ;  thone  of  rubidium  and  cceeium  have  a  similar  composition 
and  crystalline  form. 
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Platino-cliloricle  of  sodium  differs  from  tliese  in  being  very 'Soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol ;  it  may  be  crystallised  in  long  red  prisms,  having 
the  composition  2NaCl,PtClj,6Aq. 

Avimonio-cliloride  of  "platinum  2(!N'H3.HCl).PtCl^  has  been  already 
noticed  as  the  form  in  which  platinum  is  precipitated  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  other  metals.  It  crystallises,  like  the  potassium-salt,  in 
yellow  oetahedra,  which  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  It  is  the  form  into  which  nitrogen  is  finally  converted  in 
analysis  in  order  to  determine  its  weight.  When  heated  to  redness,  this 
salt  leaves  a  residue  of  spongy  platinum.  The  perchloride  of  platinum  is 
sometimes  used  for  browning  gun-barrels,  &c.,  under  the  name  of  muriate, 
of  platina. 

ProtocMoride  ofxilatinum  or platinous  chloride  (PtCla)- — The  perchloride  of  platinum 
may  be  heated  to  450°  F.  without  decomposition,  but  above  that  temperature  it 
evolves  chlorine,  and  is  slowly  converted  into  the  protochloride,  wliich  is  reduced,  at 
a  much  higher  temperature,  to  the  metallic  state.  Platinous  chloride  forms  a  dingy 
green  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but 
dissolves  in  hot  hydrocUoric  acid,  and  in  solution  of  platinie  chloride,  yielding  in 
the  former  a  bright  red,  in  the  latter  a  very  dark  brown-red  solution.  Its  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  potassium,  but  a  soluble 
double  chloride  (2KCl,PtCl2)  may  be  crystallised  fi-om  the  liquid.  If  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  be  added  to  the  hydi-ochloric  solution,  a  double  salt  of  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia  with  protochloride  of  platinum  2(NH3.HCl).PtCl2  may  be  obtained  in 
yellow  crystals  by  evaporation.  If,  instead  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  free 
ammonia  be  added  in  excess  to  the  boiling  solution  of  protocliloride  of  platinum  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  brilliant  green  needles  (green  salt  of  Magnus)  are  deposited  on 
cooling,  which  contain  the  elements  of  platinous  chloride  and  ammonia  PtCljfNHg).-,, 
but  from  the  behaviour  of  this  compound  with  chemical  agents,  its  true  formula 
would  appear  to  be  NjHePf'Cl.^,  in  which  the  phice  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  two 
molecules  of  sal-ammoniac  is  occu]3ied  by  platinum.  By  heating  this  salt  with  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  yellowish-white  prismatic  crj-s- 
tals  of  hydrochlorate  of  diplatosamina  ;  ]Sr4Hi(|Pt".2HCl.  Aq.,  the  production  of  which 
may  be  represented  by  the  equation — 

N^H^PfCl^      2NH3  =  N,HiuPt".2HCl. 

By  decomposing  a  solution  of  this  salt  with  sulphate  of  silver,  the  sidiJliaie  of 
diplatosamine  is  obtained;  N,HioPt".2HCl  -I-  Ag^O.SOa  =  N4Hi„Pt".H20.SOj 
+  2AgCl. 

When  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  diplatosamine  is  ti-eated  with  hydrate  of  baryta, 
sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated,  and  a  powerfully  alkaline  solution  is  obtained, 
which  yields  crystals  of  hydrate  of  di2Jlatosaminc  N4H,(|Pt".2H„0,  a  strong  alkali 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  water  with  4  molecules  of  ammonia  (I>r4Hi„), 
in  which  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  platinum.  The  hydrate  of  diplatosa- 
mine has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  hydrated  mineral  alkalies,  eagerly  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  expelling  ammonia  from  its  salts.  When  tlie 
hydrate  of  diplatosamine  is  heated  to  230°  F.  it  gives  off  water  and  ammonia,  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  grey  insoluble  substance,  wliich  is  hydrate  of  jjlaiosaviinc, 
N.2H4Ft".H20,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  water  with  a  double  molecule 
of  ammonia  (IST^Ho),  in  which  one-third  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced^  by  platinum. 
This  substance  Is  also  a  base,  and  forms  salts,  most  of  which  are  insoluble;  the 
stUphate  of  platosamino  NoH4Pt.H.,0.S0.,.Aq.,  may  be  regai-ded  as  sulphate  of 
ammonia  (2NH3.H0O.SO3),"' in  which  two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
platinum.  The  hydrochlorate  of  ijlaiosamine  (N._jH4Pt.2HCl)  is  isomeric  with  the 
green  salt  of  Magnus,  and  may  be  obtained  from  that  compound  by  dissolvijig  it  in 
a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling. 

If  the  hijdrochlorate  of  platosamine,  suspended  in  boiling  water,  be  treated  with 
chlorine,  it  is  converted  into  Mydrochloraie  of  platinaminc,  N2H«Pt'''.4HGl,  which 

*  The  salts  of  diplatosamine  are  distinguished  from  those  of  platosamine  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid,  which  gives  a  Inie  blue  or  green  precipitate  or  coloration  wiUi  the  tornier. 
■For  the  cause  of  tliis  change,  and  for  many  other  interesting  points  111  tlie  liistory  ot- 
these  platinum  conipomids,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  elaborate  and  accurate  memoir  by 
Hadow  (Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  August  1866). 
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may  be  represented  as  the  hydroclilorate  of  an  ammonia,  in  wliich  4  atoms  of 
hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  1  atom  of  phxtinura  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  perchloride  (FtCl^),  where  it  is  equivalent  to  Hj.  The  conversion  of  the 
hydrochlorate  of  jilatosaniine  into  hvdrochlorate  of  platinaraine  may  be  represented 
by  the  equation,  N2H4Pt.2HCl  +  Cl^  =  N„H2Pt.4HCl.  By  boiling  the  hydro- 
clJorate  of  i)hititiamiue  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  convei'ted  into  nitrate  of  'platina- 
mine  ^ J:l.,i't(ili>iO.^)^,  aud  when  this  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  decomposed 
by  ammonia  the  hydrate  of  ptatinamino  (NjHoPt,  4H2O),  is  obtained  in  yellow 
prismatic  crystals,  having  the  same  composition  as  that  assigned  to  fulminating 
platinum. 

Several  other  platinum  compounds  derived  from  ammonia  have  been  obtained, 
but  cannot  at  present  be  so  conveniently  classified.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  composition  of  those  here  enumerated,  the  platinum,  as  it  exists  in  platinoiis 
chloride  (PtCl„),  occupying  the  place  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  being  represented  by 
Pt",  and  the  platinum,  as  it  exists  in  platinic  chloride  (PtCl4)  occupying  the  place  of 
4  atoms  of  hydrogen,  by  Pt'^:  — 

Hydrate  of  platosamine,    .       .       .  N2H4Ft".H20 
Hydrochlorate  of  platosamine,  .       .  N^H.iPt".2HCl 
Sulphate  of  platosamine,   .       .       .       N2H4Pt".H20.S03.  Aq. 

Hydi-ate  of  platinamine,    .       .  .  ]Sr2H2Pt".4H.;jO 

Hydrochlorate  of  platinamine,  .  .  N2H2Pt".4HCl 

Hydrate  of  diplatosamine,        .  .  N4HjQPt".  2H„0 

Hydrochlorate  of  diplatosamiue .  .  N4HjoPt".2HCl.Aq. 

Sulphate  of  diplatosamine,        .  .  N4HioPt".  HjO.  SOg. 

Some  of  the  salts  of  diplatinamine  (NJi^Vt"')  have  been  obtained,  this  base  being 
derived  from  4  molecules  of  ammonia  in  which  H4  have  been  replaced  by  Pt". 

The  sulphides  of  platinum  correspond  in  composition  to  the  oxides  and  chlorides, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  the  respective  chlo- 
rides, as  black  precipitates, 

291.  Pallabittm  (Pd  =  1C6'5)  is  found  in  small  quantity  associated  with  native 
gold  and  platinum.  It  presents  a  great  general  resemblance  to  platinum,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  being  far  more  easily  oxidised,  and  by  its  special  attraction  for 
cyanogen,  with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound.  This  circumstance  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  separating  palladium  from  the  platinum  ores,  for  which  purpose  the 
solution  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  platinum  has  been  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chlorate of  ammonia  (page  390)  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  mixed  with 
solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  Hg(CN)2,  when  a  yellowish  precipitate  of  cyanide  of 
palladium  is  obtained,  yielding  spongy  palladium  when  heated,  which  may  be  welded 
into  a  compact  form  in  the  same  manner  as  platinum.  When  alloyed  with  native 
gold,  palladium  is  separated  by  fusing  the  alloy  with  silver,  and  boiling  it  with  nitric 
acid,  which  leaves  the  gold  undissolved.  The  silver  is  iirecipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion as  chloride  by  adding  chloride  of  sodium,  and  metallic  zinc  is  placed  in  the 
liquid,  which  precipitates  the  palladium,  lead,  and  copper,  as  a  black  powdei'.  This 
is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  whic  h 
precipitates  the  oxide  of  lead,  leaving  the  copper  aud  palladium  in  solution.  On 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  slight  excess,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  hydrochlorate  of 
palladamine  (N2H4Pd,2HCl)  is  obtained,  which  leaves  metallic  palladium  when 
heated. 

Palladium  is  harder  than  platinum  aud  mucli  lighter  (sp.  gi-.  11-5)  ;  it  is  malleable 
and  ductile  like  that  metal,  and  somewhat  more  iusible,  though  it  cannot  be  melted 
in  an  ordinary  furnace.*  It  is  unchangeable  in  air  unless  heated,  when  it  becomes 
blue  from  superficial  oxidation,  but  regains  its  whiteness  when  further  heated,  the 
oxide  being  decomposed.  Unlike  platinum,  it  may  be  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  form- 
ing nitrate  of  palladium,  Pd^NOgjj,  which  is  sometimes  employed  in  analysis  for 
precipitating  iodine  from  the  iodides,  in  the  form  of  black  iodide  of  jialladiuiii  (I'd 1 2). 
Palladium  is  useful,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  lightness,  and  resistance  to  tariiisli, 
in  the  construction  of  philosophical  instruments  ;  alloyed  with  twice  its  weight  of 
silver,  it  is  used  for  small  weights. 

*  Palladium,  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  absorbs,  niecliaiiically,  many  times  its 
vohniio  of  liy(h'(jgcn.  Ilanunered  palladium  ioil  con<U'iiscH  (jlO  Limes  its  volume  of  hydro- 
gen,  below  212"  ]>'.,  though  it  has  not  the  power  of  absorbing  oxygen  or  nitrogen.  Foil 
niarle  from  fused  palladium  only  absorbs  68  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen.— (Graham,  Proc. 
Roy.  Hoc,  June  1866.) 
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Oi'  the  oxides  of  jxdladiiiin,  two  correspond  with  those  of  platinum,  and  a  basic 
oxide  (PdO)  has  been  obtained  by  gently  heating  the  binoxide.  TelracJdoride  of 
palladium  (PdCl,!)  is  very  unstable,  being  easily  decomposed,  even  in  solution,  into 
the  bichloride  (PdCl.^)  and  free  chlorine.  Both  the  chlorides  form  double  salts  with 
tlie  alkaline  clilorides,  those  containing  the  palladious  chloride  (PdClj)  having  a  dark 
green  coloui-.  Pulverulent  carbide  of  palladium  is  formed  when  the  metal  is  heated 
in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp. 

292.  Ehodium  (Ro  =  104'3),  another  of  the  metals  associated  with  the  ores  of 
platinum,  has  acf^uiredits  name  from  the  red  coloui-  of  many  of  its  salts  (l>6Soy,  arose). 
It  is  obtained  from  the  solution  of  the  ore  in  aquaregia  by  precipitating  the  platinum 
with  hydroclilorate  of  ammonia,  neutralising  with  carbonate  of  soda,  adding  cyanide 
of  mercury  to  separate  the  palladium,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  to  dryness 
with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  On  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  the  double 
chloride  of  rhodium  and  sodivim  is  left  undissolved  as  a  red  powder.  By  heating  this 
in  a  tube  through  which  hydrogen  is  passed,  the  rhodium  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  washed  out  with  water,  leaving  a  grey 
powder  of  metallic  rhodium,  which  is  fused  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  with 
greater  difficulty  than  platinum,  and  forms  a  very  hard  malleable  metal  not  dissolved 
even  by  aqua  regia,  although  this  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  ores  of  platinum,  because  it 
is  alloyed  with  other  metals.  If  platinum  be  alloyed  with  30  per  cent,  of  rhodium, 
however,  it  is  not  aflected  by  aqua  regia,  which  will  probably  render  the  alloy  useful 
for  chemical  vessels.  Ehodium  may  be  brought  into  solution  by  fusing  it  with  bisul- 
phate  of  potash,  when  sulphurous  acid  escapes,  and  a  double  sulphate  of  rhodium  and 
potash  is  formed,  which  gives  a  pink  solution  with  water.  Finely-divided  rhodium 
is  oxidised  when  heated  in  air.  It  appears  to  form  two  oxides,  Mhe.  protoxide  (EoO), 
which  is  very  little  known,  and  the  sesquioxide  (Ro.^Oj),  obtained  by  fusing  rhodium 
with  carbonate  of  potash  and  nitre,  and  washing  the  fused  mass  with  water,  which 
leaves  an  insoluble  compound  of  the  sesquioxide  with  potash  ;  on  treating  this  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  sesquioxide  of  rhodium  is  left.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  heat, 
and  is  insoluble  in  acids,  though  it  is  a  basic  oxide,  and  its  salts,  which  have  a  red 
colour,  are  obtained  by  indirect  methods. 

Terchloride  of  rhodium  (RoClg)  has  a  brownish  black  colour,  and  does  not  crystal- 
lise. Its  aqueous  solution  is  red,  and  it  forms  crystallisable  double  salts  with  the 
alkaline  chlorides,  which  have  a  fine  red  colour.  The  double  chloride  of  rhodium 
and  sodium  (SNaCl.EoCy.QAq.,  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  jralverulent 
rhodium  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  It  crystallises  in  red 
octahedra.  On  boiling  a  solution  of  terchloride  of  rhodium  with  ammonia  in  excess, 
a  yellow  ammoniated  salt  (R0CI3.5NH3)  maybe  crystallised  out,  from  which  metallic 
rhodium  may  be  obtained  by  ignition. 

With  sulphur,  rhodium  combines  energetically  at  a  high  temperature  ;  a  protosul- 
phide  and  a  sesquisulphide  have  been  obtained . 

An  alloy  of  gold  with  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  of  rhodium  has  been  found  in 
Mexico. 

293.  Osmium  (Os  =  199)  is  characterised  by  its  yielding  a  veiy  volatile  acid  oxide 
(osmic  acid,  OSO4),  the  vapours  of  which  have  a  very  irritating  odour  (oSyu?;,  odour) 
It  occurs  in  the  ores  of  platinum  in  flat  scales,  consisting  of  an  alloy  of  osmium, 
iridium,  ruthenium,  and  rhodium.  This  alloy  is  also  foimd  associated  with  native 
gold,  and  being  very  heavy,  it  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  which 
the  gold  is  melted.  The  osmium  alloy  is  exti'emely  hard,  aud  has  been  used  to  tip 
the  points  of  gold  pens.  When  a  grain  of  it  happens  to  be  present  in  the  gold 
which  is  being  coined,  it  often  seriously  injures  the  die.  When  the  platinum  ore 
is  treated  with  aq^ia  regia,  this  alloy  is  left  undissolved,  together  with  grains  of 
chrome-iron  ore  and  titanic  iron.  To  extract  the  osmium  from  this  residue,  it  is 
heated  in  a  porcelain  tube  through  which  a  current  of  dry  air  is  passed,  when  the 
osmium  is  converted  into  osmic  acid,  the  vaopur  of  which  is  carried  forward  by  the 
current  of  air  and  condensed  in  bottles  provided  to  receive  it.  The  o.wwc  actd  forms 
colourless  prismatic  crystals  which  fuse  and  volatilise  below  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  yielding  a  most  irritating  vapour  resembling  chlorine.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  giving  a  solution  which  exhales  the  odour  of  the  acid  and  stains  the  skiu 
black  ;  tincture  of  galls  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  the  solution.  Its  acid  properties 
are  feeble,  for  it  neither  reddens  litnms  nor  decomposes  the  carbonates,  and  its  salts 
are  decomposed  by  boiling  their  solutions.  By  adding  hydrosulphunc  acid  to  a 
solution  of  osmic  acid,  the  tctrasulphide  of  osmium  (OsS.,)  is  obtained  as  a  black 
precipitate,  and  if  this  be  carefully  dried  aiid  heated  in  a  crucible  made  of  gas-carbon, 
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metallic  osmiuvi  is  obtained  as  a  brittle  mass  (sp.  gr.  21  'i),  wliich  is  not  fused  even 
by  the  oxyliydrogeu  blowpipe,  and  is  not  soluble  in  acids.  When  obtained  by  other 
])rocesses  in  a  finely-divided  state,  osmium  oxidises  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
iiud  emits  the  odour  of  osmic  acid.  In  this  state,  also,  it  may  be  dissolved  by  nitric 
acid,  which  converts  it  into  osmic  acid. 

By  dissolving  osmic  acid  in  potash  and  adding  alcohol,  the  latter  is  cxidised  at 
the  expense  of  the  osmic  acid,  and  rose-coloured  octahedral  crystals  of  osniite  of  potash 
(KgO.Os03,2Aq.)  are  obtained  ;  the  osmioiis  acid  has  not  been  isolated.  A  protoxide 
and  a  binoxide  of  osmium  have  been  obtained. 

Osmium  appears  to  form  four  chlorides — bichloride  (OsCU),  terchloride  (OSCI3), 
tetrachloride  (OsClj),  and  hcxachloride  (OsClg).  The  bichloride  and  tetrachloride  are 
formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  chlorine  with  osmium  ;  the  former  sublimes  in 
green  needles,  wliich  yield  a  blue  solution  in  water,  soon  absorbing  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  becoming  converted  into  tetrachloride.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  pulverulent 
osmium  with  chloride  of  potassium  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  a  double  chloride  of 
osmium  and  potassium  (2KCl,OsOl4),  is  obtained,  which  is  sparingly  soluble,  and 
crystallises  in  octahedra  like  the  corresponding  salt  of  platinum.  When  decomposed 
with  nitrate  of  silver  it  gives  a  dark  green  precipitate  {2AgCl,OsCl4). 

294.  Ruthenium  (Ru  -  104'2).* — In  the  process  for  extracting  osmium  from  the 
residue  left  on  treating  the  platinum  ore  with  aqua  regia,  by  heating  in  a  current  of 
air,  square  prismatic  crystals  of  binoxide  of  rut/icnium  (RuOj)  are  deposited  nearer 
to  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube  than  the  osmic  acid,  for  the  binoxide  is  not  itself 
volatile,  being  only  earned  forward  mechanically  in  company  with  the  osmic  acid. 
When  binoxide  of  rutheniiun  is  heated  in  hydrogen,  metallic  ruthcivium  is  obtained 
as  a  hard,  brittle,  almost  infusible  metal,  which  is  scarcely  affected  even  by  aqua 
regia.  The  protoxide  of  ruthenium  (RuO)  is  a  dark  grey  powder  insoluble  in  acids. 
'YhQ  sesquioxide  (Rw.fi^)  and  the  binoxide  (RuOo)  have  feebly  basic  properties.  The 
sesquioxide  is  not  decomposed  by  heat.  The  anhydrous  binoxide  is  a  greenish  blue 
powder.    Ruthenic  acid  (RUO3)  is  known  only  in  combination  with  bases. 

295.  Ir  IDIUM  (Ir  =  197'1),  named  from  Iris,  the  rainbow,  in  allusion  to  the  varied 
colours  of  its  compounds,  has  been  mentioned  above  as  occurring  in  the  insoluble 
alloy  from  the  platinum  ores.  It  is  also  sometimes  found  separately,  and  occasion- 
ally alloyed  with  platinum,  the  alloy  crystallising  in  octahedra,  which  are  even 
heavier  than  platinum  (sp.  gr.  22 'S).  If  the  insoluble  osmiridium  alloy  left  by  aqua 
regia  be  mixed  with  common  salt  and  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  a  mixture  of 
the  sodin-chlorides  of  the  metals  is  obtained,  and  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  water. 
If  the  solution  be  evaporated  and  distilled  with  nitric  acid,  the  osmium  is  distilled 
off  as  osmic  acid,  and  by  adding  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  residual  solution,  the 
iridium  is  precipitated  as  a  dark  red-brown  ammonio-chloride,  2(lSrH3.HCl).IrCl.j, 
which  leaves  metallic  iridium  when  heated.  Like  platinum,  it  then  forms  a  grey 
spongy  mass,  but  is  oxidised  when  heated  in  air,  and  may  be  fused  with  the  oxj'- 
hydrogen  blowpipe  to  a  hard  brittle  mnss  (sp.  gr.  21-2),  which  does  not  oxidi.se  in 
air.  Like  rhodium  it  is  not  attacked  by  aqua  regia,  unless  alloyed  with  platinum. 
The  product  of  the  oxidation  of  finely-divided  iridium  in  air  is  the  sesquioxide  {Ir^O.^), 
which  is  a  black  powder  used  for  imparting  an  intense  black  to 'porcelain  ;  it  is 
insoluble  m  acids.  The  protoxide  (IrO)  is  also  more  easily  acted  upon  by  alkalies 
than  by  acids  ;  its  solution  in  potash  becomes  blue  when  exposed  to  air,  from  the 
formation  of  the  binoxide  (IrO.^).  The  teroxide  (IrOg)  is  green.  The  bichloride  (IrCl^) 
and  tetrachloride  (IrClj)  of  iridium  resemble  the  corresyionding  chlorides  of  platinum 
in  fonning  double  salts  with  the  alkaline  chlorides.  There  is  also  a  trichloride 
(IrC'l;,),  the  solution  of  wliich  has  a  green  colour,  and  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  mcrcurous  nitrate,  and  a  blue  precipitate,  soon  becoming  white,  with  nitrate 
of  silver.  Iridium  resembles  jialladium  in  its  disposition  to  combine  with  carbon 
when  heated  in  tlie  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp. 

296.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  analytical  process  by  which 
the  •  remarkal)l(!  metals  associated  in  the  ores  of  platinum  may  be  separated  from 
each  other,  omitting  the  minor  details  which  are  requisite  to  ensure  the  purity  of 
each  metal. 

•  A  new  mineral  found  in  Borneo,  and  named  lauritc,  contains  sulphides  of  rutlieuiuui 
and  osmium.    It  forms  small  lustrous  granules. 
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Analysis  of  the  Ore  of  Platinum. 
Boil  with  aqua  regia. 


Dissolved. 
Platindm,  Palladium,  Rhodidm. 

Add  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Undissolved. 
Iridium,  Csjiium,  Ruthi'.nium. 
Chrome  iron.  Titanic  iron,  ifcc. 
Heat  in  current  of  dry  air. 

Precipitated ; 
Platin  um 
as 

•.>NH4C1,  PtClj. 

Solution : 
Neutralise  with  carbonate  of  soda; 
add  ci/anide  of  mercury. 

Volatilised 

OS.MIDM 

as  OsO^. 

Carried 
forward  by 
the  cun-ent; 
Ruthenium 

as  RuOa. 

Residue ; 
Mix  with  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  heat  in 
current  of  chlorine. 
Treat  with  boiling  water. 

Dissolved.    1  Residue. 
Ikidicm.    1  Titanic  iron, 
as  2NaCl.IrCl4.  Chrome  iron. 

Precipitated ; 
Palladium 
as  FdCy2- 

Solution ; 
Evaporate  -with 
hydrochloric  acid. 
Treat  with  alcohol. 
Insoluble. 
Rhodium 
as  3NaCI.l{oCl3. 

The  grotip  platinoid  metals  exhibits  some  veiyremarkable  features,  and  it  is  to  he 
regretted  that  this  group  is  comparatively  imperfectly  known  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  attendant  upon  the  purification  of  the  metals.  Its  members  ma\' 
be  arranged  in  two  divisions,  the  metals  in  each  agreeing  closely  in  their  atomic 
weights  and  specific  gravities. 

Atomic  weight.    Sp.  kt.  Atomic  weight .   Sp.  gi-. 

Platinum,    .       .       197-1  21-5  Palladium,  .       .       106-6  11-4 

O.smium,     .       .       199-0  21-4  Ehodium,   .       .       104-3  12-1 

Iridium,      .       .       197-1  21-2  Ruthenium,       .       104-2  11-4 

Through  osmium,  this  group  of  elements  is  connected  with  the  group  containing 
antimony,  arsenic,  and  phosphoru.s,  which  osmium  resembles  in  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  oxidised,  and  in  the  volatility  of  the  oxide  formed.  Palladium  connects 
it  with  mercury  and  silver,  by  its  solubility  in  nitric  acid,  and  its  special  attraction 
for  cyanogen  and  iodine. 

GOLD. 
Au  =  196-6  parts  by  weight. 

297.  Gold  is  one  of  those  few  metals  wlucli  are  always  found  in  the 
metallic  state,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  to  -wliich  it  is  distributed, 
tliough  in  small  quantities,  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  principal 
supplies  of  this  metal  are  derived  from  Australia,  California,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Peru,  and  the  Uralian  Mountains.  Small  quantities  have  been 
occasionally  met  with  in  our  own  islands,  particularly  at  Wicklow,  at 
Cader  .Idris  in  Wales,  Leadhills  in  Scotland,  and  in  Cornwall. 

The  mode  of  the  occurrence  of  gold  in  the  mineral  kingdom  resembles 
that  of  the  ore  of  tin,  for  it  is  either  found  disseminated  in  tlie  primitive 
rocks,  or  in  alluvial  deposits  of  sand,  whicli  appear  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  those  rocks  under  the  continued  action  of  torrents. 
In  the  former  case,  the  gold  is  often  found  crystallised  in  cubes  and  octa- 
hedra,  or  in  forms  derived  from  these,  and  sometimes  aggregated  together 
in  dendritic  or  branch-like  forms.  In  the  alluvial  deposits,  the  gold  is 
usually  found  in  small  scales  (gold  dust),  but  sometimes  in  masses  of  con- 
siderable size  (nuggets),  the  rounded  appearance  of  which  indicates  that 
they  have  been  subjected  to  attrition.  . 

The  extraction  of  the  particles  of  gold  from  the  alluvial  sands  is  effected 
by  taking  advantage  of  tlie  high  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  (19-3)  which 
causes  it  to  remain  behind,  whilst  the  sand,  which  is  very  much  ligliter 
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(sp.  gr.  2-6),  is  ciuTied  away  by  water.  This  washing  is  commonly 
i:ierformed  by  liand,  in  wooden  or  metal  bowls,  in  which  the  sand  is 
shaken  up  with  water,  and  the  lighter  portions  dexterously  poured  off,  so 
as  to  leave  the  grains  of  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  On  a  somewhat 
larger  scale,  the  auriferous  sand  is  washed  in  a  cradle  or  inclined  wooden 
trough,  furnished  with  rockers,  and  with  an  opening  at  the  lower  end  for 
the  escape  of  the  watei".  The  sand  is  thrown  on  to  a  grutiug  at  the  head 
of  the  cradle,  which  retains  the  large  pebbles,  whilst  the  sand  and  gold 
pass  through,  the  former  being  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  Avater  which 
is  kept  flowing  through  the  trough. 

When  the  gold  is  disseminated  through  masses  of  quartz  or  other  rock, 
much  labour  is  expended  in  crushing  the  latter  before  the  gold  can  be 
separated.  This  is  eil'ected  either  by  passing  the  coarse  fragments  between 
heavy  rollers  of  hard  cast-iron,  or  by  stamping  them,  with  wooden  beams 
shod  with  iron,  in  troughs  through  whicli  water  is  kept  continually 
flowing. 

In  some  cases  it  is  found  advantageous  to  smelt  the  ore  by  fusing  it 
with  some  substance  capable  of  uniting  with  the  gold,  and  of  being  after- 
wards readily  separated  from  it.  Lead  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  the  crushed  ore,  being  mixed  with  a  suitable  proportion,  either  of 
metallic  lead,  or  of  litharge  (oxide  of  lead)  and  charcoal,  or  even  of  galena 
(sulphide  of  lead),  together  with  some  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  or  clay,  to 
Ilux  the  sUica,  is  fused  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  when  the 
fused  lead  dissolves  the  particles  of  gold,  and  collects  beneath  the  lighter 
slag.  The  lead  is  afterwards  separated  from  the  gold  by  cupellation  (see 
page  353). 

In  smelting  the  ores  of  gold  in  Hungary,  the  metal  is  concentrated  by 
means  of  sulphide  of  iron.  The  ore  consists  of  quartz  and  iron  pyrites 
(bisulphide  of  iron)  containing  a  little  gold.  On  fusing  the  crushed  ore 
with  lime,  to  flux  the  quartz,  the  pyrites  loses  half  its  sulphur,  and  becomes 
sulphide  of  iron  (FeS),  which  fuses  and  sinks  below  the  slag,  carrying  with 
it  the  whole  of  the  gold.  If  this  product  be  roasted  so  as  to  convert  the 
iron  into  oxide,  and  be  then  again  fused  with  a  fresh  portion  of  the  ore, 
the  oxide  of  iron  will  flux  the  quartz,  whilst  the  fresh  portion  of  sulphide 
of  iron  will  carry  down  the  whole  of  the  gold  contained  in  both  quantities 
of  ore.  This  operation  having  been  repeated  until  the  sulphide  of  iron 
is  rich  in  gold,  it  is  fused  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  which  extracts 
the  gold  and  falls  to  the  bottom.  The  lead  is  then  cupelled  in  order  to 
obtain  the  gold. 

When  the  ores  of  lead,  silver,  or  copper  contain  gold,  it  is  always  found 
to  have  accompanied  the  silver  extracted  from  them,  and  is  separated  from 
it  by  a  process  to  be  presently  noticed. 

Gold  is  sometimes  separated  from  the  impurities  remaining" with  it  after 
extraction  by  washing,  by  the  process  of  amalgamation,  which  consists  in 
shaking  the  mixture  with  mercury  in  order  to'^dissolve  the  gold-dust,  and 
straining  the  liquid  amalgam  through  a  chamois  leather,  which  allows  the 
excess  of  mercury  to  pass  through,  but  retains  the  solid  portion  containing 
the  gold,  from  which  the  mercury  is  then  separated  by  distillation.*  ° 

In  the  Tyrol,  this  process  is  adopted  for  separating  the  gold  from  an 
auriferous  iron  pyrites,  by  grinding  it  in  a  mill  of  peculiar  construction, 

*  A  small  quantity  of  sodium  cliissolvecl  in  the  mercury  lias  lieen  found  very  niatcriidlv 
to  facilitate  the  aninlgamation  of  gold  and  silver  ores,  ajijiai'ditly  because  the  anial<rani 
of  sodium  is  more  highiy  clcctro-positive  than  mercury,  iu  relation' to  the  gold.  ' 
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with  water  and  a  little  mercury,  the  latter  being  allowed  to  act  upon  suc- 
cessive portions  of  ore  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  rich  to  be  strained  and 
distilled. 

Gold,  as  found  in  nature,  is  generally  alloyed  with  variable  proportions 
of  silver  and  copper,  the  separation  of  which  is  the  object  of  the  gold 
refiner.  It  may  be  effected  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  which  will  dissolve 
the  silver  and  copper,  provided  that  they  do  not  bear  too  small  a  propor- 
tion to  the  gold.  Sulphuric  acid,  however,  being  very  much  cheaper,  is 
generally  employed.  The  alloy  is  fused  and  poured  into  water,  so  as  to 
granulate  it  and  e.x.pose  a  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the  acid ;  it  is  then 
boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  which  converts  the 
silver  and  the  copper  into  sidphates,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
whilst  the  gold  is  left  untouched,  In  order  to  recover  tlie  silver  from  the 
solution  of  the  sulphates  in  water,  scraps  of  copper  are  introduced  into 
it,  when  that  metal  decomposes  the  sulphate  of  silver,  producing  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  causing  the  deposition  of  the  silver  in  the  metallic  state. 

Finally,  the  sulphate  of  copper  may  be  obtained  from  the  solution  by 
evaporation  and  crystallisation.  This  process  is  so  effectual  when  the 
proportion  of  gold  in  an  alloy  is  very  small,  that  even  -^th  part  of  this 
metal  may  be  profitably  extracted  from  100  parts  of  an  alloy,  and  much 
gold  has  been  obtained  in  this  way  from  old  silver  plate,  coins,  &c.,  which 
were  manufactured  before  so  perfect  a  process  for  the  separation  of  these 
anetals  was  known.  On  boiling  old  silver  coins  or  ornaments  with  nitric 
acid,  they  are  generally  found  to  yield  a  minute  proportion  of  gold  in  the 
form  of  a  purple  powder.  But  this  plan  of  separation  is  not  so  successful 
when  the  alloy  contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  gold,  for  the  latter  metal 
seems  to  protect  the  copper  and  silver  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  acid. 
Thus,  if  the  alloy  contains  more  than  ith  of  its  weight  of  gold,  it  is 
customary  to  fuse  it  with  a  quantity  of  silver,  so  as  to  reduce  the  propor- 
tion of  gold  below  that  point  before  boiling  it  with  the  acid.  Again,  if 
the  alloy  contains  a  large  quantity  of  copper,  it  is  found  expedient  to 
remove  a  great  deal  of  this  metal  in  the  form  of  oxide  by  heating  the  alloy 
in  a  current  of  air. 

Gold  which  is  brittle  and  unfit  for  coining,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  small  quantities  of  foreign  metals,  is  sometimes  refined  by  melting 
it  with  oxide  of  copper  or  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  borax,  when  the 
foreign  metals,  with  the  exception  of  silver,  are  oxidised  and  dissolved  in 
the  slag.  Another  process  consists  in  throwing  some  corrosive  sublimate 
(chloride  of  mercury)  into  the  melting  pot,  and  stirring  it  up  with  the 
metal,  when  its  vapour  converts  the  metallic  impurities  into  chlorides, 
which  are  volatilised.  An  excellent  method,  devised  by  F.  B.  Miller  of 
Sydney,  consists  in  fusing  the  gold  with  a  little  borax,  and  passing  chlo- 
rine gas  into  it  through  a  clay  tube.  Antimony,  arsenic,  &c.,  are  carried 
off  as  chlorides,  whilst  the  silver,  also  converted  into  chloride,  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  gold  in  a  fused  state,  afterwards  solidifying  into  a  cake, 
which  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  placing  it  between  plates  of 
wrought-iron  and  immersing  it  in  diluted  sulpliuric  acid. 

Pure  gold,  like  pure  silver,  is  too  soft  to  resist  the  wear  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  its  ordinary  uses,  and  it  is  therefore  alloyed  for  coinage  in 
this  country  with  JLth  of  its  weight  of  copper,  so  that  gold  coin  contains 
1  part  of  copper  and  11  parts  of  gold.  The  gold  used  for  articles  of 
jewellery  is  alloyed  with  variable  proportions  of  copper  and  sdver.  The 
alloy  of  copper  and  gold  is  much  redder  tlian  pure  gold. 
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Tlie  degree  of  purity  of  gold  is  generally  expressed  by  quoting  it  as  of 
so  many  carat.s  line.  Thus,  pure  gold  is  said  to  be  'Ji  carats  line  ;  English 
standard  gold  22  carats  line,  that  is,  contains  22  carats  of  gold  out  of 
the  24.  Gold  of  18  carats  fine  would  contain  18  parts  of  gold  out  of  the 
24,  or  l^ths  of  its  weight  of  gold. 

Pure  gold  is  easily  pvqiared  from  standard  or  jeweller's  gold,  by  dissolviug  it  in 
hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  one-fouilh  oF  its  volume  of  nitiic  acid,  evaporating 
the  solution  to  a  small  bulk  to  expel  excess  of  acid,  diluting  with  a  considerable 
(luantity  of  water,  filtering  from  the  separated  chloride  of  silver,  and  adding  a  solution 
of  sulpliate  of  iron,  when  the  gold  is  precipitated  as  a  dark  purple  powder,  which 
may  be  collected  on  a  hlter,  well  washed,  dried,  and  fused  in  a  small  French  clay 
crucible  with  a  little  borax,  the  crucible  having  been  previously  dipped  in  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  borax,  and  dried,  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  globules  of  gold. 
The  action  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  upon  the  tei'chloride  of  gold  is  explained  by  the 
e(i  nation — 

2AUCI3  +  6(FeO.S03)  =  Au,  +  Fe^Cl,  +  2(Fe203.3S03) . 

By  employing  oxalic  acid  instead  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  heating  the  solution, 
the  gold  is  precipitated  in  a  spongy  state,  and  becomes  a  coherent  lustrous  mass 
under  pressure.    The  metal  is  employed  in  this  form  by  dentists. 

When  standard  gold  is  being  dissolved  in  aqua  vcgia,  it  sometimes  becomes  coated 
with  a  him  of  chloride  of  silver  which  stops  the  action  of  the  acid;  the  liquid  must 
then  be  poured  off,  the  metal  washed,  and  treated  with  ammonia,  which  dissolves 
the  chloride  of  silver  ;  the  ammonia  must  be  washed  away  before  the  metal  is  replaced 
in  the  acid.  In  the  case  of  jeweller's  gold,  it  is  advisable  to  extract  as  much  silver 
and  copper  as  possible  by  boiling  it  with  nitric  acid,  before  attempting  to  dissolve 
the  gold.  Gold  lace  should  be  incinerated  to  get  rid  of  the  cotton  before  being 
treated  with  acid. 

The  genuineness  of  gold  trinkets,  &c.,  is  generally  tested  by  touching  them  with 


have  been  deceived  by  bars  of  platinum  covered  with  gold.  The  specific  gravity 
may  be  taken  in  doubtfnl  cases;  that  of  sovereign  gold  is  17-157. 

In  assaying  gold,  the  metal  is  wrapped  in  a  jiiece  of  thin  paper  together  with  about 
three  times  its  weight  of  pure  silver,  and  added  to  twelve  times  its  weight  of  pure 
lead  fused  in  a  bone-ash  ciq^l  (see  page  354)  jilaced  in  a  mufHe  (or  exposed  to  a 
.strong  oxidising  blowpipe  flame),  when  the  lead  and  copper  are  oxidised,  and  the 
used  oxide  of  lead  dissolves  that  of  copper,  both  being  absorbed  by  the  cupel. 
When  the  metallic  button  no  longer  diminishes  in  size,  it  is'allovved  to  cool,  hammered 
Hito  a  flat  disk  which  is  annealed  by  being  heated  to  redness,  and  rolled  out  to  a 
ilun  plate,  so  that  it  may  be  rolled  up  by  the  thumb  and  finger  into  a  cornctlc  which 


crucible,  aad  weighed. 

The  stronger  nitric  acid  could  not  be  used  at  first,  since  it  would  be  likely  to  break 
the  cornet  into  fragments  which  could  not  bo  so  readily  washed  without  loss.  The 
addition  of  the  three  parts  of  silver  {quarlation)  is  made  in  order  to  divide  the  alloy, 
ami  permit  the  easy  extraction  of  the  silver  by  nitric  acid,  which  cannot  be  effected 
when  the  gold  predominates. 

298.  The  physical  characters  of  gold  reader  it  very  conspicuous  among 
the  metals ;  it  is  the  heaviest  of  the  metals  in  common  use,  with  the 
exception  of  platinum,  its  specific  gravity  being  19-3.  In  malleability 
and  ductility  it  surpasses  all  other  metals  ;  the  former  property  is  turneil 
to  advantage  for  the  manufacture  of  gold  leaf,  for  M'hich  purpose  a  bar  of 
gold  is  passed  between  rollers  which  extend  it  into  the  form  of  a  riband  ■ 
this  is  cut  up  into  squares,  which  are  packed  between  layers  of  line  vellum' 
and  beaten  with  a  heavy  hammer;  these  thinner  squares  are  then  n."ain 
cut  up  and  beaten  betv.een  layers  of  gold-beater's  .skin  until  they  are  siilfi- 
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cieutly  thin.    An  ounce  of  gold  may  thus  be  spread  over  100  square  feet ; 
282,000  of  such  leaves  placed  upon  each  other  form  a  pile  of  only  one 
inch  high.    These  leaves  will  allow  light  to  pass  through  them,  and 
always  appear  green  or  blue  when  held  up  to  the  light,  though  they  exhibit 
the  ordinary  colour  of  gold  by  reflected  light ;  extremely  thin  leaves  of 
gold,  obtained  by  partially  dissolving  ordmary  gold  leaf  by  floating  it  on 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  transmit  a  violet  or  a  red  hght,  accord- 
ing to  their  thiclmess,  though  they  still  appear  yellow  by  reflected  light, 
and  if  taken  up  on  a  glass  plate  and  heated  to  about  600°  F.  they  lose 
their  golden  reflection  and  become  ruby -red,  changing  to  green  if  pressed 
with  a  hard  substance.    If  very  finely-divided  gold  be  suspended  in 
water,  it  imparts  a  violet  or  red  colour  to  it.    Such  coloured  fluids 
containing  very  minute  particles  of  gold  in  a  state  of"  suspension,  may  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  dissolved  in  ether  upon  a  very  weak 
solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia ;  on  standing  for  a  long  time,  the  particles 
of  finely-divided  gold  are  deposited,  having  the  same  tint  as  that  which 
they  previously  exhibited  when  suspended  in  the  liquid ;  the  blue  parti- 
cles being  less  minute  are  soonest  deposited,  but  the  red  particles  require 
many  months  to  settle  down.    These  divers  colours  of  finely-divided  gold 
are  taken  advantage  of  in  painting  upon  porcelain,  and  the  weU-known 
magnificent  ruby-red  glass  owes  it  colour  to  the  same  cause,  too^*'^ 
a  grain  of  gold  is  capable  of  imparting  a  deep  rose  colour  to  a  cubic  inch 
of  fluid. 

The  extreme  ductility  of  gold  is  exemplified  in  the  manufacture  of  gold 
thread  for  embroidery,  in  which  a  cylinder  of  silver  having  been  covered 
with  gold  leaf,  it  is  drawn  through  a  wire  drawing  plate  and  reduced  to 
the  thinness  of  a  hair  ;  in  this  way  six  ounces  of  gold  are  drawn  into  a 
cylinder  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  Although  fusing  at  about  the 
same  temperature  as  copper,  gold  is  seldom  cast,  on  account  of  its  great 
contraction  during  solidification. 

Gold  is  not  even  afi'ected  to  the  same  extent  as  silver  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  no  action  upon  it,  and  hence 
no  metal  is  so  well  adapted  for  coating  surfaces  which  are  required  to 
preserve  their  lustre. 

The  gold  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  surfaces  of  metals  in  the  form  of 
an  amalgam,  the  mercury  being  afterwards  driven  off  by  heat.  ^  ]\Ietals 
may  also  be  gilt  by  means  of  a  boiling  solution  prepared  by  dissolving 
gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  adding  an  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  of 
soda.  But  the  most  elegant  process  of  gilding  is  that  of  electro-gilding, 
in  which  the  object  to  be  gilt  is  connected  by  a  wke  with  the  zinc  end 
of  the  galvanic  battery,  and  immersed  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  gold  in 
cyanide  of  potassium,  in  which  is  also  placed  a  gold  plate  connected  with 
the  copper  end  of  the  battery,  and  intended,  by  gradually  dissolving,  to 
replace  the  gold  abstracted  from  the  solution  at  the  negative  pole. 

A  gold  crucible  is  very  useful  in  the  laboratory  for  eftectiug  the  fusion 
of  substances  with  caustic  alkalies,  which  would  corrode  a  platinum 
crucible. 

299.  Oxides  of  gold.— Two  compounds  of  gold  with  oxygen  have  been 
obtained,  Au^O  and  AuaO^,  but  neither  of  them  is  of  any  great  practical 
importance.  . 

Sesqidoxide  of  gold  or  auric  acid  {An^O^}  is  prepared  from  the  solution 
of  gold  in  aqna  regia,  by  boiHng  it  with  excess  of  potash,  decomposing 
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the  aiu-ate  of  potash  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  purifying  the  auric  acid 
by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitating  by  water.  It  forms  a 
yellow  precipitate,  which  is  easily  decomposed  by  exposure  to  light  or  to 
a  temperature  of  500"  F.  By  dissolving  it  in  potash  and  evaporating  in 
vacuo,  the  aurate  of  potash  is  obtained  in  yellow  needles  (K,0.  Au^O,,  6Aq. ). 
Suboxide  of  gold  (Au^O)  forms  a  dark  precipitate  when  protochloride  of 
gold  is  decomposed  by  potash. 

The  chlorides  of  gold  correspond  in  composition  to  the  oxides.  The 
terchloride  of  gold  (AuCI.)  is  obtained  by  dissolving  gold  in  hydj-ochloric 
acid  with  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  on  a 
water-bath  to  a  small  bulk ;  on  cooling,  yellow  prismatic  crystals  of  a 
compound  of  the  terchloride  with  hydrochloric  acid  (AuCL.HCl.6Aq.) 
are  deposited,  from  which  the  hydi-ochloric  acid  may  be  expelled  by  a 
gentle  heat  (not  exceeding  250°  F.),  when  the  terchloride  forms  a  red 
brown  deliquescent  mass,  dissolving  very  readily  in  water,  giving  a  bright 
yellow  solution  which  stains  the  skin  and  other  organic  matter  purple 
when  exposed  to  light,  depositing  finely-divided  gold.    Almost  every 
substance  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen  reduces  the  gold  to  the 
•metallic  state.    The  inside  of  a  perfectly  clean  flask  or  tube  may  be 
covered  with  a  film  of  metaUic  gold  by  a  dilute  solution  of  the  terchloride 
unxed  with  citric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  gently  heated.    The  facility 
with  which  it  deposits  metaUic  gold,  and  the  resistance  of  the  deposited 
metal  to  atmospheric  action,  has  rendered  terchloride  of  gold  very  useful 
in  photography.    Alcohol  and  ether  readily  dissolve  the  tercliloride,  the 
latter  being  able  to  extract  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.    Eed  crystals 
of  terchloride  of  gold  are  sublimed  when  thin  gold  foil  is  gently  heated 
in  a  cm-rent  of  chlorine.    Terchloride  of  gold  (like  perchloride  of  platinum) 
forms  crystallisable  compounds  with  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  with  the 
hydrochlorates  of  organic  bases,  and  affords  great  help  to  the  chemist  in 
defining  these  last.    Aurochloride  of  sodium  forms  reddish  yellow  prismatic 
crsytals  (KaCl.AuClg.iAq.)  which  are  sometimes  sold  for  photo™hic 
purposes.  ^ 

Protochloride  of  gold  (AuCl)  is  obtained  by  gently  heating  the  terchlo- 
ride, when  It  fuses  and  is  decomposed  at  350°  F.,  leaving  the  protochloride 
which  IS  reduced  to  metallic  gold  at  about  400°  F.    The  protochloride  is 
sparingly  soluble  m  water  and  of  a  pale-yellow  colour.    Boiling  water 
decomposes  it  into  metallic  gold  and  the  terchloride 

^'^1  f  ^^^.'"^      ^  ^'^^  precipitate  when  ammonia  is 
added  to  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold ;  its  composition  is  not  weU  estab- 

lently  he'lteT''""'         ^".O^-^NH.H.O.    It  explodes  violently  when 

llie  ^W  d'orof  the  photographer  is  a  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda 
AUjb^Ug,  ^(iNa^bsU,),  4Aq.),  which  is  obtained  in  fine  white  needles 
by  pouring  a  solution  of  one  part  of  terchloride  of  gold  into  a  solution  of 
three  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  adding  alcohol,  in  which  the 
double  salt  is  insoluble.  Its  formation  may  be  explained  by  the  equation— 
8(lNra,S,0,)  +  2AUCI3  =  Au,S,0„  3(Na,S,0,)  +  6NaCl  +  2(Na,S,0„). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  above  formula  represents  the  true  constitution 
of  this  salt,  for  it  is  not  decomposed  by  acids  in  the  same  manner  as  ordi 
nary  hyposulphites.    Nitric  acid  causes  the  whole  of  the  gold  to  separate 
in  the  metallic  state.  ' 
Purple  of  Cassias,  wliicli  is  employed  for  imparting  a  rich  red  colour  to 
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glass  and  porcelain,  is  a  compound  of  gold,  tin,  and  oxygen,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  grouped  according  to  the  formula  Au,O.Sn02,SnO.Sn02.4Aq.* 
It  may  be  prepared  by  adding  protochloride  of  tin  to  a  mixture  of  bi- 
chloride of  tin  and  terchloride  of  gold  ;  7  parts  of  gold  are  dissolved  iu 
aqua  regia  and  mixed  with  2  parts  of  tin  also  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  ; 
this  solution  is  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  a  weak  solution  of  1  part 
of  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  till  a  fine  purple  co]our 
is  produced.  The  purple  of  Cassius  remains  suspended  in  Avater  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  division,  but  subsides  gradually,  especially  if  some  saline 
.  solution  be  added,  as  a  purple  powder.  The  fresh  precipitate  dissolves  in 
ammonia,  but  the  purple  solution  is  decomposed  by  exposure  to  Ught, 
becoming  blue,  and  finally  colourless,  metallic  gold  being  precipitated, 
and  binoxide  of  tin  left  in  solution. 

The  sulphides  of  gold  are  not  thoroughly  known.  When  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid  acts  on  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  a  black  precipitate  of 
Au^S,  AujSg  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  in  alkaline  sulphides.  The  salt 
NaS,  AaS,  8Aq.  has  been  obtained,  in  colourless  prisms  soluble  in 
alcohol.  The  precipitated  sulphide  of  gold  is  not  dissolved  by  the  acids, 
with  the  exception  of  aqua  regia.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  the  sulphur, 
leaving  metallic  gold.  When  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  boiUng 
solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  the  metal  itself  is  precipitated — 

8AUCI3  +  3H,S  +   12H„0  =  Au,  +  24HC1  +  d{Rfi.SO,) . 

A  yellowish  grey  brittle  arsenide  of  gold  (AuAs^)  has  been  found  in 
quartz  in  Australia. 

*  Debray  asserts  that  it  is  merely  a  mixture  of  precipitated  gold  and  bydrated  binoxide 
of  tin. 


ON  SOME  OF  THE 


USEFUL  APPLICATIONS  OP  CHEMICAL  PEINCIPLES 
NOT  HITHERTO  MENTIONED. 


CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  MANUFACTUEE 

OE  GLASS. 

300.  Glass  is  defined  chemically  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  sili- 
cates, one  of  which,  is  a  silicate  of  an  alkali,  the  other  heing  a  silicate  of 
lime,  baryta,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  lead,  or  oxide  of  zinc. 

If  silicic  acid  be  fused  with  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda,  a  transparent  glassy  mass  is  obtained,  but  this  is  slowly  dissolved  by 
water,  and  would  therefore  be  incapable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the 
weather  ;  if  a  small  proportion  of  lime  or  baryta,  or  of  the  oxides  of  iron, 
lead,  or  zinc,  be  added,  the  glass  becomes  far  less  easily  affected  by  atmo- 
spheric influences. 

The  most  valuable  property  of  glass,  after  its  transparency  and  per- 
manence, is  that  of  assuming  a  viscid  or  plastic  consistency  when  fused, 
which  allows  it  to  be  so  easily  fashioned  into  the  various  shapes  required 
for  use  or  ornament. 

The  composition  of  glass  is  varied  according  to  the  particular  purpose, 
for  which  it  is  intended,  the  materials  selected  being  fused  in  large  clay 
crucibles  placed  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  heated  by  a  coal  fire  or  in 
a  gas-furnace. 

Ordinary  window  glass  is  essentially  composed  of  silicate  of  soda  and 
silicate  of  lime,  containing  one  molecule  (13-3  per  cent.)  of  soda,  one 
molecule  (12-9  per  cent.)  of  Ume,  and  five  molecules  (69-1  per  cent.)  of 
silicic  acid  ;  it  also  usually  contains  a  little  alumina.  This  variety  of  glass 
is  manufactured  by  fusing  100  parts  of  sand  with  about  3.5  parts  of  chalk 
and  35  parts  of  soda-ash  :  a  considerable  quantity  of  broken  window  glass 
is  always  fused  up  at  the  same  time.  Of  course,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
chalk  and  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  expelled  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  in 
order  that  this  may  not  cause  the  contents  of  the  crucible  to  froth  over 
during  the  fusion,  the  materials  are  first  fritted  together,  as  it  is  termed, 
at  a  temperature  insufficient  to  liquefy  them,  when  the  carbonic  acid 
is  evolved  gradually,  and  the  fusion  afterwards  takes  place  without 
eifervescence. 

Occasionally  sulphate  of  soda  is  employed  instead  of  the  carbonate, 
when  it  is  usual  to  add  a  small  proportion  of  charcoal  in  order  to  reduce 
the  sulphuric  to  the  state  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  far  more  easily 
expelled.    Before  the  glass  is  worked  into  sheets,  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
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at  rest  for  some  time  in  the  fused  state,  so  that  the  air-hubbles  may 
escape,  and  the  glass-gall  or  scum  (cousisting  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  soda 
and  cliloride  of  sodium),  which  rises  to  the  surface,  is  removed. 

Plate  glass  is  also  chiefly  a  silicate  of  soda  and  lime,  but  it  contains, 
in  addition,  a  considerable  quantity  of  silicate  of  potash  (74  per  cent, 
of  silicic  acid,  12  of  soda,  5 '5  of  potash,  and  5-5  of  lime).  The  purest 
white  sand  is  selected,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  exclude  impurities. 

Groion  glass,  used  for  optical  purposes,  contains  no  soda,  since  that 
alkah  has  the  property  of  imparting  a  greenish  tint  to  glass,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  potash.  This  variety  of  glass,  therefore,  is  prepared 
by  fusing  sand  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  chalk  in  such  proportions 
that  the  glass  may  contain  one  molecule  (22  per  cent.)  of  potash,  one 
molecule  (12-5  per  cent.)  of  lime,  and  foiu*  molecules  (62  per  cent.) 
of  siUcic  acid. 

The  glass  of  which  wine  bottles  are  made  is  of  a  much  cheaper  and  com- 
moner description,  consisting  chiefly  of  silicate  of  lime,  but  containing,  in 
addition,  small  quantities  of  the  silicates  of  the  alkalies,  of  alumina,  and 
of  oxide  of  iron,  to  the  last  of  which  it  owes  its  dark  colour.  It  is 
made  of  the  coarsest  materials,  such  as  common  red  sand  (containing 
iron  and  alumina),  soap-makers  waste  (containing  lime  and  small  quan- 
tities of  alkali),  refuse  lime  from  the  gas-works,  clay,  and  a  very  small 
proportion  of  rock-salt. 

Flint  glass,  which  is  used  for  table  glass  and  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, is  a  double  silicate  of  potash  and  oxide  of  lead,  containing  one 
molecule  (13'67  per  cent.)  of  potash,  one  molecule  (33-28  per  cent, 
of  oxide  of  lead,  and  six  molecules  (51-93  per  cent.)  of  silicic  acid. 
It  is  prepared  by  fusing  300  parts  of  the  purest  white  sand  with  200 
parts  of  minium  (red  oxide  of  lead),  100  parts  of  refined  pearl-ash,  and 
30  parts  of  nitre.  The  fusion  is  effected  in  crucibles  covered  in  at  the 
top  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  flame,  which  would  reduce  a  portion 
of  the  lead  to  the  metallic  state.  The  nitre  is  added  in  order  to  oxidise 
any  accidental  impurities  which  might  reduce  the  lead. 

The  presence  of  the  oxide  of  lead  in  glass  very  much  increases  its 
fusibility,  and  renders  it  much  softer,  so  that  it  may  be  more  easily  cut 
into  ornamental  forms ;  it  also  greatly  increases  its  lustre  and  beauty. 

Baryta  has  also  the  effect  of  increasing  the  fusibility  of  glass,  and  oxide 
of  zinc,  like  oxide  of  lead,  increases  its  brilliancy  and  refracting  power, 
on  which  account  it  is  employed  in  some  kinds  of  glass  for  optical  pur- 
poses. Glass  of  tliis  descrij)tion  is  also  made  by  sustituting  boracic  acid 
for  a  portion  of  the  silicic  acid. 

Some  varieties  of  glass,  if  heated  nearly  to  their  melting  point,  and 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  become  converted  into  an  opaque  very  hard  mass 
resembling  porcelain  [Reaumur' s porcelain).  This  change,  which  is  known 
as  devitrification,  is  due  to  the  crystallisation  of  the  silicates  contained  in 
the  mass,  and  by  again  fusing  it,  the  glass  may  be  restored  to  its  original 
transparent  condition. 

In  producing  coloured  glass,  advantage  is  taken  of  its  property  of  dis- 
solving many  metallic  oxides  with  jDroduction  of  peculiar  colours.  It  has 
been  mentioned  above  that  bottle  glass  owes  its  green  colour  to  the  pre- 
sence of  oxide  of  iron  ;  and  since  this  oxide  is  generally  found  in  small 
quantity  in  sand,  and  even  in  chalk,  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  glass 
which  is  required  to  be  perfectly  colourless  turns  out  to  have  a  slight  green 
tinge,    in  order  to  remove  this,  a  small  quantity  of  some  oxidising  agent 
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is  usually  added,  in  order  to  convert  the  oxide  of  iron  into  the  sesquioxide, 
which  does  not  impart  any  colour  when  present  in  minute  proportion.  A 
little  nitre  is  sometimes  added  for  this  purpose,  or  some  arsenious  acid, 
which  yields  its  oxygen  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  escapes  in  the  form  of 
vapour  of  arsenic  ;  red  oxide  of  lead  (PhaO.,)  may  also  be  employed,  and 
is  reduced  to  oxide  of  lead  (PbO),  which  remains  in  the  glass.  Bin- 
oxide  of  manganese  is  often  added  as  an  oxidising  agent,  being  reduced 
to  the  state  of  oxide  of  manganese  (MnO),  which  does  not  colour  the 
glass  ;  but  care  is  then  taken  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  binoxide,  for  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  this  substance  imparts  a  beautiful  amethyst  purple 
colour  to  glass. 

Suboxide  of  copper  is  used  to  produce  a  red  glass,  and  the  finest  ruby 
glass  is  obtained,  as  ah-eady  mentioned  at  page  402,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  gold.  The  oxides  of  antimony  impart  a  yellow  colour  to  glass  ;  a 
peculiar  brown-yellow  shade  is  given  by  charcoal  in  a  fine  state  of  division, 
and  sesquioxide  of  uranium  produces  a  fine  greenish-yellow  glass.  Green 
glass  is  coloured  either  by  oxide  of  copper  or  sesqtdoxide  of  chromium, 
whilst  oxide  of  cobalt  gives  a  magnificent  blue  colour.  For  black  glass 
a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  manganese  is  employed.  The  white 
enamel  glass  is  a  flint  glass,  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  binoxide  of 
tin.    Bone-ash  is  also  used  to  impart  this  appearance  to  glass. 

CHEMISTEY  OF  THE  MANUFACTUEE  OF  POTTEEY 
AND  POECELAIN. 

.301.  The  manufacture  of  pottery  obviously  belongs  to  an  earlier  period 
of  civilisation  than  that  of  glass,  since  the  raw  material,  clay,  would  at 
once  suggest,  by  its  plastic  properties,  the  possibility  of  working  it  into 
useful  vessels,  and  the  application  of  heat  would  naturally  be  had  recourse 
to  in  order  to  dry  and  harden  it.  Indeed,  at  the  first  glance,  it  would 
appear  that  this  manufacture,  unlike  that  of  glass,  did  not  involve  the 
application  of  chemical  principles,  but  consisted  simply  in  fashioning  the 
clay  by  mere  mechanical  dexterity  into  the  required  form.  It  is  found, 
however,  at  the  outset,  that  the  name  of  clay  is  applied  to  a  large  class  of 
minerals,  difi'ering  very  considerably  in  composition,  and  possessing  in 
common  the  two  characteristic  features  of  plasticity  and  a  predominance 
of  silicate  of  alumina. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (page  287)  that  kaolin  is  a  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina,  and  it  is  from  this  material  that  the  best  variety  of  porcelain 
is  made.  This  clay  is  eminently  plastic,  and  can  therefore  be  readilj'' 
moulded,  but  when  baked,  it  shrinks  very  much,  so  that  the  vessels  made 
from  it  lose  their  shape  and  often  crack  in  the  kiln.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  the  clay  is  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  sand,  chalk,  bone-ash 
or  heavy-spar  ;  but  another  difficulty  is  thus  introduced,  for  these  sub- 
stances diminish  the  tenacity  of  the  clay,  and  would  thus  render  the 
vessels  brittle.  A  further  addition  must  therefore  be  made  of  some  sub- 
stance which  fuses  at  the  temperature  employed  in  baking  the  ware,  aud 
thus  serves  as  a  cement  to  bind  the  unfused  particles  of  clay,  &c.,  into 
a  compact  mass.  Feldspar  (silicate  of  alumina  and  potash)  answers  this 
purpose  ;  or  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda  is  sometimes  added,  to  convert 
a  portion  of  the  silica  into  a  fusible  alkaline  silicate.  With  a  mixture  of 
clay  with  sand  aud  feldspar  (or  some  substitutes),  a  vessel  maybe  moulded 
which  will  preserve  its  shape  and  tenacity  when  baked,  but  it  will  be 
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easily  pervious  to  water,  and  thus  quite  unfit  for  ordinary  use.  It  has,  tliere- 
fore,  to  be  water-proofed  by  tlie  application  of  some  easily  fusible  material, 
which  shall  either  form  a  glaze  over  the  surface,  or  shall  become  incor- 
porated with  the  body  of  the  ware,  and  the  vessel  is  then  fit  for  all  its 
uses.  Handles  and  ornaments  in  relief  are  moulded  separately,  and  fixed 
on  the  ware  before  bakiug,  and  coloured  designs  are  transferred  from 
paper  to  the  porous  ware  before  glazing. 

The  manufacture  of  Sevres  porcelain  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  this  art.  The  purest  materials  are  selected  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : — Kaolin  (porcelain  clay),  62  parts  ;  chalk,  4  parts  ;  sand,  17  parts; 
feldspar,  17  parts.  These  materials  are  ground  up  with  water  befoi'e 
being  mixed,  and  the  coarser  particles  allowed  to  subside ;  the  creamy 
fluids  containing  the  hner  particles  in  suspension  are  then  mixed  in 
the  proper  proportions,  and  allowed  to  settle ;  the  paste  deposited  at  the 
bottom  is  drained,  thoroughly  kneaded,  and  stored  away  for  some  months 
in  a  damp  place,  by  which  its  texture  is  considerably  improved,  and  any 
organic  matter  which  it  contains  becomes  oxidised  and  removed  ;  the 
oxidation  being  effected  partly  by  the  sulphates  present,  which  become 
reduced  to  sulphides.  It  is  then  moulded  into  the  required  forms,  and 
dried  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air.  The  vessels  are  packed  in  cylindrical 
cases  of  very  refractory  clay,  which  are  arranged  in  a  fiu'nace  or  kiln  of 
peculiar  construction,  and  very  gradually  but  strongly  heated  by  the 
flame  of  a  wood  fire.  When  sufficiently  baked,  the  biscuit  porcelain  has 
to  be  glazed,  and  great  care  is  taken  that  the  glaze  may  jjossess  the  same 
expansibility  by  heat  as  the  ware  itself,  for  otherwise  it  would  crack  in  all 
directions  as  the  glazed  ware  cooled.  The  glaze  employed  at  Sevres  is  a 
mixture  of  feldspar  and  quartz  very  finely  ground,  and  suspended  in 
water,  to  which  a  little  vinegar  is  added  to  prevent  the  glaze  from  subsid- 
ing too  rapidly.  When  the  porous  ware  is  dipped  into  this  mixture,  it 
absorbs  tlie  water,  and  retains  a  thin  coating  of  the  mixture  of  quartz  and 
feldspar  upon  its  surface.  It  is  now  baked  a  second  time,  when  the  glaze 
fuses,  partly  penetrating  the  ware,  partly  remaining  as  a  varnish  upon  the 
surface. 

When  the  ware  is  required  to  have  some  uniform  colour,  a  mineral 
pigment  capable  of  resisting  very  high  temperatures  is  mixed  with  the 
glaze  ;  but  coloured  designs  are  painted  upon  the  ware  after  glazing,  the 
ware  being  then  baked  a  third  time,  in  order  to  fix  the  colours.  These 
colours  are  glasses  coloured  with  metallic  oxides,  and  ground  up  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  so  that  they  may  be  painted  in  the  ordinary  way  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ware ;  when  the  latter  is  again  heated  in  the  kiln,  the 
coloured  glass  fuses,  and  thus  contracts  a  firm  adhesion  with  the  ware. 

Gold  is  applied  either  in  the  form  of  precipitated  metallic  gold,  or  of 
fulminating  gold,  being  ground  up  in  either  case  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
burnt  in,  and  burnished. 

English  porcelain  is  made  from  Cornish  clay  mixed  with  ground  flints, 
burnt  bones,  and  sometimes  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  and  biuoxide 
of  tin,  the  lasL  improving  the  colour  of  the  ware.  It  is  glazed  Avith  a 
mixture  of  Cornish  stone  (consisting  of  quartz  and  feldspar),  flint,  chalk, 
borax,  and  sometimes  white  lead  to  increase  its  fusibility. 

Stone-ware  is  made  from  less  pure  materials,  and  is  covered  with  a  glaze 
of  silicate  of  soda,  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  a  process  known  as  salf- 
r/lazing.  The  ware  is  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  sand  by  dipping  it  in  a 
mixture  of  fine  sand  and  water,  and  is  then  intensely  heated  in  a  kiln  into 
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which  a  quantity  of  damp  salt  is  presently  thrown.  Tlie  joint  action  of 
the  aqueous  vapour  ami  the  salt  converts  the  sand  into  silicate  of  soda, 
which  fuses  into  a  glass  upon  the  surface  of  the  ware — 

2NaCl  +  ILO  +  SiO,  =  N"a„O.SiO,  +  2HC1. 

Pipkins,  and  similar  earthenware  vessels,  are  made  of  common  clay 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  marl  and  of  sand.  Tliey  are  glazed 
with  a  mixture  of  4  or  5  parts  of  clay,  with  6  or  7  parts  of  litharge.  The 
colour  of  this  ware  is  due  to  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

Bricks  and  tiles  are  also  made  from  common  clay  mixed,  if  necessary, 
with  sand.  These  are  very  often  grey,  or  blue,  or  yellow,  before  baking, 
and  become  red  under  the  action  of  heat,  since  the  iron,  which  is  origin- 
ally present  as  carbonate  (FeO.COJ,  becomes  converted  into  the  red 
peroxide  (FejOg)  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 

The  impure  varieties  of  clay  fuse  much  more  easily  than  pure  claj', 
so  that,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  refractory  bricks  for  lining  furnaces, 
of  glass-pots,  crucibles  for  making  cast-steel,  &c.,  a  pure  clay  is  employed, 
to  which  a  certain  quantity  of  broken  pots  of  the  same  material  is  added, 
to  prevent  the  articles  from  slirinking  whilst  being  dried. 

Diiia:^  fire-bricks  are  mivle  tiom  a  peculiar  siliceous  material  found  in 
the  Vale  of  Neath,  and  containing  alumina  with  about  98  per  cent,  of 
silica.  The  ground  rock  is  mixed  with  1  per  cent,  of  lime  and  a  little 
water  before  moulding.  These  bricks  are  expanded  by  heat,  whilst 
ordinary  fire-bricks  contract. 

Blue  bricks  are  glazed  by  sprinkling  with  iron  scarf,  a  mixture  of  par- 
ticles of  stone  and  iron  produced  by  the  wear  of  the  siliceous  grindstones 
employed  in  grinding  gun-barrels,  &c.  When  the  bricks  are  fired,  a  glaze 
of  silicate  of  iron  is  formed  upon  them. 

CHEMISTEY  OF  BUILDTJ^G  MATEEIALS. 

302.  Chemical  principles  would  lead  to  the  selection  of  pure  silica 
(quartz,  rock-crystal)  as  the  most  durable  of  building  materials,  since  it  is 
not  acted  on  by  any  of  the  substances  Hkely  to  be  present  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  even  if  it  could  be  obtained  in  sufficiently  large  masses  for 
the  purpose,  its  great  hardness  presents  an  obstacle  to  its  being  hewn  into 
the  required  forms.  Of  the  building  stones  actuaUy  employed,  granite, 
basalt,  and  porphyry  are  the  most  lasting,  on  account  of  their  capability 
ot  resisting  for  a  great  length  of  time  the  action  of  water  and  of  atmo- 
.sphenc  carbonic  acid ;  but  their  hardness  makes  them  so  difficult  to  work, 
as  to  prevent  their  employment  except  for  the  construction  of  pavements,' 
bridges,  &c.,  where  the  work  is  massive  and  straightforwanl,  and  much 
resistance  to  wear  and  tear  is  required.  The  millstone  grit  is  also  a  ver\' 
durable  stone,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  and  employed  for  the  founda- 
tions of  houses.  Freestone  is  a  term  applied  to  any  stone  which  is  soft 
enough  to  be  Avrought  with  hammer  and  chisel,  or  cut  with  a  saw  •  it 
includes  the  different  varieties  of  sand.stone  and  limestone.  Tlio  sand- 
stones consist  of  grains  of  sand  cemented  together  by  clay  or  limestone. 
The  Yor/cshire  fiags  employed  for  paving  are  siliceous  stones  of  this 
description.  The  CralgleUh  sandstone,  which  is  one  of  the  freestones 
used  in  London,  contains  about  98  per  cent,  of  silica,  together  Avith  some 
carbonate  of  lime. 

The  buihling  stones  in  most  general  use  arc  the  dillerent  varieties  of 
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carbonate  of  lime.  The  durability  of  these  is  in  proportion  to  their  com- 
pact structure  ;  thus  marble,  being  the  most  compact,  has  been  found  lo 
resist  for  many  centuries  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  whilst  the  more 
porous  limestones  are  corroded  at  the  surface  in  a  very  short  time.  Port- 
land stone,  of  which  St  Paul's  and  Somerset  House  are  built,  and  Bath 
stone,  are  among  the  most  durable  of  these  ;  but  they  are  all  slowly  cor- 
roded by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  chief  cause  of  this  corrosion 
appears  to  be  tlie  mechanical  disintegration  caused  by  the  expansion,  in 
freezing,  of  the  water  absorbed  in  the  pores  of  the  stone.  In  order  to 
determine  the  relative  extent  to  which  different  stones  are  liable  to  be 
disintegrated  by  frost,  a  test  has  been  devised,  which  consists  in  soaking 
the  stone  repeatedly  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  allow- 
ing it  to  dry,  when  the  crystallisation  of  the  salt  disintegrates  the  stone, 
as  freezing  water  would,  so  that  if  the  particles  detached  from  the  surface 
be  collected  and  weighed,  a  numerical  expression  for  the  resistance  of  the 
material  will  be  obtained.  Magnesian  limestones  (carbonate  of  lime  with 
carbonate  of  magnesia)  are  much  valued  for  ornamental  architecture,  on 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  carved,  and  are  said  to  be 
more  durable  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  composition  expressed  by 
the  formula  CaO.COg,  MgCCO^.*  The  magnesian  limestone  from  Bol- 
sover  Moor,  of  which  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  built,  contains  50  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  40  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  some  siUca 
and  alumina. 

It  is  probable  that  a  slow  corrosion  of  the  surface  of  limestone  is  effected 
by  the  carbonic  acid  continually  deposited  in  aqueous  solution  from  the 
air  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  atmosphere  of  towns  the  limestone  is 
attacked  by  the  sulphuric  acid  which  results  from  the  combustion  of  coal 
and  the  operations  of  chemical  works.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
suffered  severely,  probably  from  this  cause.  Many  processes  have  been 
recommended  for  the  preservation  of  building  stones,  such  as  waterproof- 
ing them  by  the  application  of  oily  and  resinous  substances,  and  coating  or 
impregnating  them  with  solution  of  soluble  glass  and  similar  matters  ;  but 
none  seems  yet  to  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  practical  experience. 

Furberl;  Amaster,  and  Caen  stones  are  well-known  limestones  employed 
for  building. 

303.  The  mortoi- employed  for  building  is  composed  of  1  part  of  freshly 
slaked  lime  and  2  or  3  parts  of  sand  intimately  mixed  with  enough  water 
to  form  an  uniform  paste.  The  hardening  of  such  a  composition  appears 
to  be  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  lime  is  converted  into  carbonate, 
and  this,  uniting  with  the  unaltered  hydrate  of  lime,  forms  a  solid  layer 
adhering  closely  to  the  two  surfaces  of  brick  or  stone,  which  it  cements 
together.  In  the  course  of  time  the  limeiwould  act  upon  the  silica,  pro- 
ducing silicate  of  lime,  and  this  chemical  action  would  render  the  adhesioii 
more  perfect.  The  chief  use  of  the  sand  here,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  (page  i07),  is  to  prevent  excessive  shrinking  during  the  drjdng  of 
the  mortar. 

In  constructions  which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  Avater,  mortars  ot 
peculiar  composition  are  employed.  These  hydraulic  moHars,  or  cements, 
as  they  are  termed,  are  prepared  by  calcining  mixtures  of  carbonate  of 

*  Any  e.xcess  of  carbonate  of  lime  above  tliat  re(iuired  by  this  formula  may  be  dissolved 
out  by  treating  the  powdered  magneRian  limestone  with  weak  acetic  acia. 
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lime  with  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  clay,  when  the  carhonic  acid  is 
expelled,  and  the  lime  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  from  the 
clay,  producing  a  silicate  of  lime,  and  probably  also,  with  the  alumina,  to 
form  aluminate  of  lime.  When  the  calcined  mass  is  ground  to  powder 
and  mixed  with  water,  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime,  and  the  aluminate 
of  lime,  unite  to  form  hydrated  double  silicates  and  aluminates,  upon 
which  water  has  no  action.  Eoman  cement  is  prepared  by  calcining  a 
limestone  containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  hardens  in  a  very 
short  time  after  mixing  with  water. 

For  Portland  cement  (so  called  from  its  resembling  Portland  stone)  a 
mixture  of  river  mud  (chiefly  clay)  and  limestone  is  calcined  at  a  very 
high  temperature. 

Concrete  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  cement  with  small  gravel.  A  speci- 
men of  this  material  from  a  very  ancient  Phoenician  temple  was  as  hard 
as  rock,  and  contained  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  pebbles. 

Scott' 8  cement  was  prepared  by  passing  air  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid,  evolved  from  burning  sulphur,  over  quick-lime  heated  to 
dull  retlness.  The  setting  of  this  cement  appears  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  small  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  very  intimately  mixed  with  the 
quick-lime.  The  mixture  of  these  substances  yields  the  cement  by  a  less 
circuitous  process. 


GUNPOWDER. 

304.  Gunpowder  is  a  very  intimate  mixture  of  saltpetre  (nitre  or 
nitrate  of  potash),  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  which  do  not  act  upon  each 
other  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  when  heated  together,  arrange 
themselves  into  new  forms,  evolving  a  very  large  amount  of  gas. 
_  In  order  to  manufacture  gunpowder  capable  of  producing  the'greatest  pos- 
sible effect,  great  attention  is  requisite  to  the  purity  of  the  ingredients,  the 
process  of  mixing,  and  the  form  ultimately  given  to  the  finished  powder. 

Chemistry  op  the  Ingredients  op  Gunpowder — Saltpetre. — Nitrate 
of  potash  (.KNO3  or  K^O.N.Og),  nitre  or  saltpetre,  is  found  in  some  parts 
of  India,  especially  in  Bengal  and  Oude,  where  it  sometimes  appears  as  a 
white  incrustation  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
It  to  some  depth.  The  nitre  is  extracted  from  the  earth  by  treating  it 
with  water,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated,  at  first  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  afterwards  by  artificial  heat,  when  the  impure  crystals  are  obtained, 
which  are  packed  in  bags  and  sent  to  this  country  as  grough  (or  impure) 
saltpetre.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  extraneous  matter  varying  from  1  to 
10  per  cent.,  and  consisting  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  vegefltble  matter  from  the  soil,  sand, 
and  moisture.  The  number  representing  the  weight  of  impurity  present 
IS  usually  termed  the  refraction  of  the  nitre,  in  allusion  to  the  old  method 
of  estimating  it  by  casting  the  melted  nitre  into  a  cake  and  examining  its 
fracture,  the  appearance  of  which  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  foreign 
matter  present.  ° 

Peruvian  or  Cliili  saltpetre  is  the  nitrate  of  soda  (NaNO,  or  Na^.N.  0  ) 
found  in  Peru  and  Chili  in  beds  beneath  the  surface  soil.  It  is  often  spoken 
of  as  cuhical  saltpetre,  since  it  crystallises  in  rhombohedra,  easily  mistaken 
for  cubes,  whilst  pri.wiatic  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  potash,  crystallises  in  six- 
sided  prisms.  Nitrate  of  soda  cannot  be  substituted  for  nitrate  of  potash  as 
an  ingredient  of  gunpowder,  since  it  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  becoming 
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damp,  and  appears  to  be  less  powerful  in  its  oxidising  action  upon  com- 
bustible bodies  at  a  high  temperature.  The  Peruvian  saltpetre,  however, 
forms  a  very  important  source  from  which  to  prepare  the  nitrate  of  potash 
for  gunpowder,  since  it  is  easily  converted  into  this  salt  by  double  decom- 
position with  chloride  of  potassiiun.  The  latter  salt  is  now  imported  in  so 
large  a  quantity  from  the  salt  mines  of  Stassfurth  (page  261),  that  it  enables 
nitrate  of  soda  to  be  very  cheaply  converted  into  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
renders  Indian  saltpetre  of  less  importance  to  the  marmfacturer  of  gun- 
powder. 

In  order  to  understand  the  production  of  saltpetre  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  nitrate  of  soda  with  chloride  of  potassium,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  solubility  of  those  salts  and  of  the  salts  produced  by 
their  mutual  decomposition. 

100  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve 
2]  8  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda, 

53       ,,       chloride  of  potassiii  11! , 
200       ,  ,       nitrate  of  potash, 

37       ,,       chloride  of  sodium. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  when  two  salts  in  solution  are  mixed,  which  are 
capable  of  forming,  by  exchange  of  their  metals,  a  salt  which  is  less 
soluble  in  the  liquid,  that  salt  will  be  produced  and  separated. 

Thus  when  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  potassium  are  mixed,  and 
the  solution  boiled  down,  chloride  of  sodium  is  deposited,  and  nitrate  of 
potash  remains  in  the  boiling  liquid — 

NaNOg  +  KCl  =  KNO3  +  NaCl. 

When  this  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  nitrate  of  potash 
crystallises  out,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  solu- 
tion. 

The  method  usually  adopted  is  to  add  the  chloride  of  potassium  by 
degrees  to  the  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  to  remove  the  chloride 
of  sodium  with  a  perforated  ladle  in  proportion  as  it  is  deposited,  and 
after  allowing  the  liquid  to  rest  for  some  time  to  deposit  suspended 
impurities,  to  run  it  out  into  the  crystallising  pans. 

The  potash-salt  required  for  the  conversion  of  nitrate  of  soda  into  nitrate 
of  potash  is  sometimes  obtained  from  the  refuse  of  the  beet-root  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Nitrate  of  potash  is  sometimes  prepared  from  the  nitrates  obtained  in 
the  nitre-heaps,  which  consist  of  accumulations  of  vegetable  and  animal 
refuse  with  limestone,  old  mortar,  ashes,  &c.  These  heaps  are  constructed 
upon  an  impermeable  clay  iioor  under  a  shed  to  protect  them  from  rain. 
One  side  of  the  heap  is  usually  vertical  and  exposed  to  the  prevaiUng 
wind,  the  other  side  being  cut  into  steps  or  terraces.  They  are  occasionally 
moistened  with  stable  drauiings,  which  are  allowed  to  run  into  grooves 
cut  in  the  steps  at  the  back  of  the  heap.  In  such  a  mass,  at  an  atmo- 
spheric temperature  between  60°  and  70°  F.,  nitrates  of  the  various  bases 
present  in  the  heap  are  slowly  formed,  and  being  dissolved  by  the 
moisture,  are  left  by  it,  as  it  evaporates  on  the  vertical  side,  iu  the  forni 
of  an  eff^lorescence.  Wlien  this  has  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantity,  it 
is  scraped  off,  together  with  a  few  inclies  of  the  nitrified  earth,  and 
extracted  with  water,  whicli  dissolves  the  nitrates,  whilst  the  undissolved 
earth  is  built  up  again  on  the  terraced  back  of  the  he;ip.    After  two  or 


100  parts  of  cold  water  dissolve 
50  pai'ts  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
33       ,,     chloride  of  potassium, 
30       ,,     nitrate  of  potash, 
36       ,,     chloride  of  sodium. 
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tliree  years  the  heap  is  entirely  broken  up  and  reconstructed.  The  prin- 
cipal nitrates  which  are  found  dissolved  in  water  are  those  of  potash, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  ammonia,  the  thi-ee  last  of  which  may  be  converted 
into  nitrate  of  potash  by  decomposing  them  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

The  formation  of  nitric  acid  in  these  heaps  probably  results  from  che- 
mical changes  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  soils  in  which  nitre 
is  naturally  formed,  but,  at  jaresent,  these  changes  are  not  thoroughly 
explained.  Some  chemists  are  of  opinion  that  the  nitric  acid  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  porous  solids,  and  of  matters  undergoing  oxidation.  The 
explanation  which  is  best  supported  by  experimental  evidence  is  that 
which  refers  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  to  the  oxidation  of  ammonia 
(page  129),  evolved  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  nitrogenised  matters  which 
the  heaps  contain,  this  oxidation  also  being  much  promoted  by  the 
l^resence  of  the  strongly  alkaline  lime,  and  of  the  porous  materials  capable 
of  absorbing  ammonia  and  presenting  it  under  circumstances  favourable 
to  oxidation. 

In  refiidng  saltpetre  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  the  impure  salt 
is  dissolved  in  about  an  equal  weight  of  boiling  water  in  a  copjjer  boiler, 
the  solution  run  through  cloth  hlters  to  remove  insoluble  matter,  and 
allowed  to  crystallise  in  a  sli  allow  wooden  trough  lined  with  copper,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  formed  of  two  inclined  planes  (fig.  278).  Whilst 
cooling,  the  solution  is  kept  in  continual  agitation  with  wooden  stirrers, 
in  order  that  the  saltpetre  may  be  deposited  in  the 
minute  crystals  known  as  saltpetre  flour,  and  not  in 
the  large  prisms  which  are  formed  when  the  solution 
is  allowed  to  crystallise  tranquilly,  and  which  con- 
tain within  them  cavities  enclosing  some  of  the 
impure  liquor  from  which  the  saltpetre  has  been 
crystallised.  The  saltpetre,  being  so  much  less 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  is,  in  great  part, 
deposited  as  the  liquid  cools,  whilst  the  chlorides 
and  other  impurities  being  present  in  smaU  propor- 
tion, and  not  presenting  the  same  disparity  in  their 
solubility  at  different  temperatures,  are  retained  in 
the  liquid.  The  saltpetre  floui'  is  drained  in  a 
wooden  trough  with  a  perforated  bottom,  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  washing-cistern,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  half  an  hour  in  contact  with  two  or  three  successive  small 
quantities  of  water,  to  wash  away  the  adhering  impure  liquor ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  drain  thoroughly,  and  in  that  state,  containing  from  three  to 
six  per  cent,  of  water,  according  to  the  season,  is  ready  to  be  transferred 
to  the  incorporating  mill  or  to  a  hot-air  oven,  where  it  is  dried  if  not 
required  for  immediate  use. 

The  mother  liquor,  from  which  the  saltpetre  flour  has  been  deposited, 
is  boiled  down  and  crystallised,  the  crystals  being  worked  up  with  the 
next  batch  of  grough  nitre.  The  final  washings  of  the  flour  are  returned 
to  the  boiler  in  which  the  grough  nitre  is  orginally  dissolved.  Wlien 
the  saltpetre  contains  very  much  colouring  matter,  a  little  glue  or  animal 
charcoal  is  employed  by  the  rehner  to  assist  in  its  removal. 

The  impurities  most  objectionable  in  the  saltpetre  employed  for  gun- 
powder would  be  the  cliloridos  of  potassium  and  sodium,  which  cause  it 
to  absorb  moisture;  easily  from  the  air  ;  the  chief  test,  tiierefore,  to  Avhich 


Fig.  278. 
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the  refiner  subjects  it,  is  the  addition,  to  its  solution  in  distilled  water,  of 
a  few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  causes  a  milkiness,  due 
to  the  separation  of  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  if  the  chlorides  have 
not  been  entirely  removed.  Moreover,  the  sample  should  dissolve  entirely 
in  water,  to  a  perfectly  clear  colourless  solution,  which  should  have  no 
effect  on  blue  or  red  litmus  paper,  and  should  give  no  cloudiness  with 
cliloride  of  barium  (indicating  the  presence  of  sulphates),  or  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia  (indicating  lime),  when  these  are  added  to  separate  portions 
of  it.  Very  minute  quantities  of  sulphates  and  of  lime,  such  as  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  use  of  river  water  in  washing  the  flour,  are  gene- 
rally disregarded. 

305.  Proj)erties  of  saltpetre. — Nitrate  of  potash  is  usually  distinguish- 
able by  the  long  striated  or  grooved  six-sided  prismatic  form  in  which  it 
crystallises  (though  it  may  also  be  obtained  in  rhombohedral  crystals  like 
those  of  nitrate  of  soda),  and  by  the  deflagration  which  it  produces  when 
thrown  on  red-hot  coals.  It  fuses  at  about  660°  F.  to  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  translucent  brittle  crystalline  mass.  The 
sal  prunelle  of  the  shops  consists  of  nitre  which  has  been  fused  and  cast 
into  balls.  At  a  red  heat  it  effervesces  from  the  escape  of  bubbles  of 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  nitrite  of  potash  (KNOJ,  which  is  itself 
decomposed  by  a  higher  temperature,  evolving  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and 
leaving  a  mixture  of  potash  and  peroxide  of  potassium.  In  contact  with 
any  combustible  body,  it  undergoes  decomposition  with  great  rapidity, 
five-sixths  of  its  oxygen  being  available  for  the  oxidation  of  the  com- 
bustible substance,  and  the  nitrogen  being  evolved  in  the  free  state ;  thus, 
in  contact  with  carbon,  the  decomposition  of  the  nitre  may  be  represented 
by  the  equation^ — • 

2KN0,  +  C3  =  K.O.CO,  +  CO,  +  CO  -f  N.. 

Since  the  combustion  of  a  large  quantity  of  material  may  be  thus  effected 
in  a  very  small  space  and  in  a  short  time,  the  temperature  produced  is 
much  higher  than  that  obtained  by  burning  the  combustible  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  The  specific  gravity  of  saltpetre  is  2 '07,  so  that  one  cubic 
inch  weighs  523  grains  (obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  water,  252-5  grains,  by  2-07).  Since  202  grains  (2  molecules)  of 
nitre  contain  80  grains  (5  atoms)  of  oxygen  available  for  the  oxidation  of 
combustible  bodies,  523  grains,  or  one  cubic  inch,  of  nitre,  would  contain 
207  grains  or  605  cubic  inches  of  available  oxygen,  a  volume  which  would 
be  contained  in  about  3000  cubic  inches  of  air ;  hence,  one  volume  of 
saltpetre  represents,  in  its  power  of  supporting  combustion,  3000  volumes 
of  atmospheric  air.  It  also  enables  some  combustible  substances  to  burn 
without  actual  flame,  as  is  exemplified  by  its  use  in  toachpaper  or  sloic 
portflre,  which  consists  of  paper  soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of  saltpetre 
and  dried. 

If  a  continuous  design  be  traced  ou  foolscap  paper  with  a  brush  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  30  gi-ains  of  saltpetre  in  100  grains  of  water,  and  allowed  to  dry,  it  will  be 
found  that  when  one  part  of  the  pattern  is  touched  with  a  red-hot  iron,  it  will 
gradually  burn  its  way  out,  the  other  .portion  of  the  pa]ier  remaining  iiiiafTcctert. 

A  mixture  of  90  grains  of  saltpetre,  30  of  sulphur,  and  30  of  moderately  fane  saw- 
dust (Baume'sjiiix)  will  dellagrate  with  suflicient  intensity  to  fuse  a  small  silver 
coin  into  a  globule  ;  the  mixture  may  be  pressed  down  in  a  walnut  shell  or  a  small 
\iorcelain  crucible,  and  the  coin  buried  in  it,  the  flame  of  a  lamii  being  applied  out- 
side until  dellagration  commences. 
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Tidvis  fulminaiis  is  a  mixture  of  3  pavt.s  of  saltpetre,  1  part  of  sulpliur,  and  2  of 
carbouate  of  potash,  all  carefully  dried  ;  when  it  is  heated  on  an  iron  plute  no  action 
takes  place  till  it  begins  to  inelt,  vvlien  it  explodes  very  violently. 

306.  Charcoal  for  Gunpowder. — Charcoal  has  been  already  described 
as  the  residue  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  in  which  process  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  wood  are  for  the  most  part  expelled  in  the 
forms  of  wood  naphtha  (CHp),  pyroligneous  acid  {CJiJd.^,  carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  water,  &c.,  leaving  a  residue  containing  a  mucli 
larger  proportion  of  carbon  than  the  original  wood,  and  therefore  capable 
of  producing  a  much  higher  temperatiu-e  (page  67)  by  its  combustion  with 
the  saltpetre.  The  higher  the  temperature  to  which  the  charcoal  is 
exposed  in  its  preparation,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  expelled,  and  the  more  nearly  does  the  charcoal  approach  in  com- 
position to  pure  carbon ;  but  it  is  not  found  advantageous  in  practice  to 
employ  so  high  a  temperature,  since  it  yields  a  dense  charcoal  of  difficult 
combustibility,  and  therefore  less  fitted  for  the  manufactui'e  of  powder. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  dried  alder-wood  and 
of  the  charcoal  obtained  at  different  temperatures.  The  incombustible 
matter  or  ash  of  the  wood  and  charcoal  is  here  omitted. 


In  100  parts. 

Temperature 
(if  charring. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrcgen. 

Alder-wood,     .  . 

48-63 

5-94 

44-75 

0-68 

Charcoal,     .  . 

518°  F. 

71-0 

4-6 

24-4 

>> 

662° 

77-2 

4-1 

18-7 

»> 

800° 

82-6 

1-9 

15-5 

»> 

2000° 

83-3 

^  2-3 

14-4 

2300° 

89-2 

1-4 

9-4 

»> 

2700° 

95-4 

0-7 

3-9 

)» 

Above  3000° 

98-8 

0-6 

0-6 

This  table  shows  that  at  temperatures  between  800°  and  2000°  F.,  there 
is  very  little  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  charcoal,  and  it  is  within 
these  limits  that  the  charcoal  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
in  this  country  is  prepared.  Between  these  limits,  however,  the  density 
and  consequent  mflammability  of  the  charcoal  vary  considerably,  that 
prepared  at  the  lower  temperatures  ignitiug  most  readily.  Hence  it  is 
desirable  that  the  temperature  of  carbonisation  should  not  exceed  an 
ordinary  low  red  heat  (about  1000°  F.) 

The  charcoal  prepared  between  500°  and  600°  F.  has  a  brown  colour 
(cJiarbon  roux),  and  although  it  is  more  easily  inflamed  than  the  black 
charcoal  obtained  at  higher  temperatures,  the  presence  of  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  so  much  diminishes  its  calorific  value,  that  its  employ- 
ment in  gunpowder  is  not  advantageous.  It  is  used  on  the  Continent  in 
the  manufacture  of  sporting-powder,  and  is  prepared  by  exposing  the 
wood,  in  an  iron  cylinder,  to  the  action  of  high-pressure  steam  heated  to 
about  540°  F.  Charcoal  prepared  at  low  temperatures  gives  somewhat 
higher  velocities,  but  absorbs  much  more  moisture  than  that  prepared  at 
high  temperatures. 

Light  wood,  such  as  alder,  willow,  and  dogwood,*  are  selected  for  the 
preparation  of  charcoal  for  gunpowder,  because  they  yield  a  lighter  and 

*  Dogwood  charcoal  is  not  made  from  the  true  dogwood  {cormis)  but  from  the  alder 
buckthorn  (lUiamnus  fnmgula),  commonly  called  black  dogwood. 
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Fia;.  279. —Charcoal  retort. 


more  easily  combustible  charcoal,  dogwood  being  employed  for  the  best 
quality  of  powder  for  small  arms.  This  wood  is  chiefly  imported,  since  it 
has  not  been  successfully  grown  in  this  country.  The  wood  is  stripped  of 
its  bark,  and  either  exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to  the  air  or  dried  in  a  hot 
chamber.  Considerable  loss  of  charcoal  takes  place  if  damp  wood  be  charred, 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  being  oxidised  by  the  steam  at  a  high  temperature. 

In  order  to  convert  the  wood  into  charcoal,  1^  cwt.  of  wood  is  packed 
into  a  sheet  iron  cylinder  or  sKjo  (fig.  279),  one  end  of  which  is  closed 

by  a  tightly-fitting  cover,  and  the 
other  by  a  perforated  plate,  to 
allow  of  the  escape  of  the  gases  and 
vapours  expelled  during  the  car- 
bonisation. This  cylinder  is  then 
introduced  into  a  cylindrical  cast- 
iron  retort,  built  into  a  brick  fiir- 
ni-..ce,  and  provided  with  a  pipe  (L) 
for  the  escape  of  the  products, 
which  are  usually  carried  back 
into  the  furnace  (B)  to  be  con- 
sumed. The  process  of  charring 
occupies  from  2|  to  3|-  hours,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  which 
is  known  by  the  violet  tint  of  the 
(carbonic  oxide)  flame  from  the 
pipe  leading  into  the  fire,  the  slip 
is  transferred  to  an  iron  box  or  extinguisher,  where  the  charcoal  is  allowed 
to  cool.  About  40  lbs.  of  charcoal  are  obtained  from  the  above  quantity 
of  wood.  Charcoal  prepared  by  this  process  is  spoken  of  as  cijUnder 
charcoal,  to  distinguish  it  from  pit  charcoal,  prepared  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  charcoal-biu-ning  described  at  page  63,  and  which  is  employed 
for  fuze  compositions,  &c.,  but  not  for  the  best  gunpowder.  The  fitness 
of  the  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  powder  is  generally  judged  of  by  its 
physical  characters.  It  is  of  course  desirable  that  the  charcoal  should  be 
as  free  from  incombustible  matter  as  possible.  The  proportion  of  the  ash 
left  by  difl'erent  charcoals  varies  considerably,  but  it  seldom  exceeds  two 
per  cent.  This  ash  consists  chiefly  of  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  lime ; 
it  also  contains  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  silicate  and  sul- 
phate of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

The  charcoal  is  kept  for  about  a  fortnight  before  being  ground,  for  if 
ground  when  fresh,  before  it  has  absorbed  moisture  from  the_  air,  it  is 
liable  to  spontaneous  combustion.  The  grinding  is  effected  in  a  mill 
resembling  a  coffee-mill,  and  the  charcoal  is  afterwards  sifted. 

The  properties  of  charcoal  have  been  already  described ;  its  great  ten- 
dency to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air  is  of  some  importance  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder,  from  its  causing  a  false  estimate  to  be  made  of  the 
proportion  employed,  unless  the  actual  amount  of  water  .present  m  the 
charcoal  is  known. 

Tar  charcoal  \&  the  name  given  to  sticks  of  charcbal  which  have  acci- 
dentally become  coated  with  a  shining  fihn  of  carbon  left  behind  by  tar 
which  has  condensed  upon  it  in  the  retorts  ;  it  is  sometimes  rejected  by 
the  powder  manufacturer. 

307.  Sulphur  fok  gunpowder.— X)^s^^•Hec^  sulphur  (page  188)  is  the 
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variety  always  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  the  sub- 
limed mlphur  being  employed  for  fuze  compositions,  &c.  The  alleged 
reason  for  the  preference  is  that  the  sublimed  sulphur,  having  been 
deposited  in  a  chamber  containing  much  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid 
vapours,  its  pores  have  become  charged  with  acid  which  would  be  inju- 
rious in  the  powder,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  (page  190)  that  distilled 
sulphur  consists  entirely  of  the  soluble  or  electro-negative  variety  of 
sulphur,  whilst  sublimed  sulphur  contains  a  large  propoition  of  the  in- 
soluble or  positive  sulphur,  which  would  probably  influence  its  action  in 
gunpowder.  The  sulphur  should  leave  sfiarecly  a  trace  of  incombustible 
matter  when  burnt,  and  after  stirring  the  powdered  sulphur  for  some 
time  A\'ith  warm  distilled  water,  the  latter  should  only  very  feebly  redden 
blue  litmus.  As  an  ingredient  of  gunpowder,  sulphur  is  valuable  on 
account  of  the  low  temperature  (560°  T.)  at  which  it  inflames,  thus  facili- 
tating the  ignition  .of  the  powder.  Its  oxidation  by  saltpetre  appears 
also  to  be  attended  with  the  production  of  a  higher  temperature  than 
is  obtained  with  charcoal,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  acceler- 
ating the  combustion  and  of  increasing,  by  expansion,  tlie  volume  of 
gas  evolved.  The  sulphur  is  ground  under  edge-runners  (fig.  280)  and 
sifted. 

The  difference  in  the  inflammability  of  sulphur  and  charcoal  is  strikingly  shown 
by  heating  a  square  of  coarse  wire  gauze  over  a  flame  till  it  is  red-hot  in  the  centre, 
placing  it  over  a  jar  of  oxygen,  allowing  it  to  cool  till  it  no  longer  kindles  charcoal- 
powder  sprinkled  through  it  from  a  pepper-box,  and  whilst  the  cloud  of  cliarcoal  is 
still  floating  in  the  gas,  throwing  in  sulphur  from  a  second  box  j  the  hot  gauze  will 
inflame  the  sulphur,  and  this  will  kindle  the  charcoal. 

An  iron  rod  allowed  to  cool  below  redness  may  be  used  to  stir  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
with  (.3  parts  of)  nitre  ;  but  if  dipped  into  powdered  sulphm-,  at  once  inflames  it, 
and  the  flame  of  the  sulphur  will  kindle  the  mixture.  The  effect  of  the  same 
rod  upon  mixtures  of  nitre  with  charcoal  alone,  and  witli  charcoal  and  sulphur,  is 
instructive. 

The  acceleration  of  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  by  the  sulphur  is  well  shown  by 
laying  a  train,  of  which  one-half  consists  of  a  mixture  of  75  nitre  and  25  charcoal, 
and  the  other  of  75  nitre,  15  charcoal,  and  10  sulphur,  a  red-hot  iron  being  applied 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  trains  to  start  them  together. 

308.  Manufacture  of  gunpowder. — The  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  gunpowder  have  been  varied 
somewhat  in  different  countries,  the 
saltpetre  ranging  from  74  to  77  per 
cent.,  the  charcoal  from  12  to  16,  and 
the  sulphur  from  9  to  12-5  per  cent. 
English  Government  powder  contains 
75  per  cent,  of  nitre,  15  per  cent,  of 
charcoal,  10  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  An 
extra  pound  of  saltpetre  is  generally 
added  at  Waltham,  to  compensate  for 
loss  in  manufacture. 

The  powdered  ingredients*  are  fir.st 
roughly  mixed  in  a  revolving  gun- 
metal  drum,  with  mixing  arms  turning 
in  an  opposite  direction,  and  the  mix-         Fig.  280.— Incorporating  mill, 
ture  is  subjected,  in  quantities  of  about 

*  The  anioiint  of  water  in  the  inoint  saltpetre  (iiago '113)  is  ascertained  by  drying  and 
melting  a  weighed  sample  before  the  proportions  are  weighed  out. 
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50  lbs.  at  a  time,  to  the  action  of  the  incorporating  mill  (fig.  280),  where 
it  is  sprinkled  with  water,  poured  through  the  funnel  (F),  or  from  a 
can  with  a  fine  rose,  and  exposed  to  trituration  and  pressure  under  two 
cast-iron  edge-runners  (B),  rolling  round  in  different  paths  upon  a 
cast-iron  bed,  a  very  intimate  mixture  being  thus  effected  by  the 
same  kind  of  movement  as  in  a  common  pestle  and  mortar,  the 
distribution  of  the  nitre  through  the  mass  being  also  assisted  by  its  solu- 
bility in  water.  A  wooden  scraper  (C)  tipped  with  copper,  prevents  the 
roller  from  getting  clogged,  and  a  plough  (D)  keeps  the  mixture  in  the 
path.  Of  course,  the  water  employed  to  moisten  the  powder  must  be  as 
free  from  deliquescent  salts  (especially  chlorides,  see  page  413)  as  possible  ; 
at  Waltham  condensed  steam  is  employed  :  the  quantity  required  varies 
with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  duration  of  the  incorporating 
process  is  varied  according  to  the  kind  of  powder  required,  the  slow-burn- 
ing powder  employed  for  cannon  being  sufficiently  incorporated  in  about 
3  hours,  whilst  rifle-powder  requires  5  hours. 

The  dark-grey  mass  of  mill-cake  which  is  thus  produced,  contains  2  or 
3  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  broken  up  by  passing  between  grooved  rollers 
of  gun-metal,  and  is  then  placed,  in  layers  of  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
between  copper  plates  packed  in  a  stout  gun-metal  box  lined  inside  and 
outside  with  wood,  in  which  it  is  subjected  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a  pres- 
sure of  about  70  tons  on  the  square  foot,  in  a  hydraulic  press,  which  has 
the  effect  of  condensing  a  larger  quantity  of  explosive  material  into  a 
given  volume,  and  of  diminishing  the  tendency  of  the  powder  to  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air  and  to  disintegrate  or  dust  after  granulation.  The 
Xjress-cake  thus  obtained  is  very  hard  and  compact,  resembling  slate  in 
appearance.  As  far  as  its  chemical  nature  is  concerned,  it  is  finished 
gunpowder,  but  if  it  be  reduced  to  powder  and  a  gun  loaded  with  it,  the 
combustion  of  the  charge  is  found  to  take  place  too  slowly  to  produce  its 
full  effect,  since  the  pulverulent  form  offers  so  great  an  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  the  flame  by  which  the  combustion  is  communicated  from  one 
end  of  the  charge  to  the  other.  The  press-cake  must,  therefore,  be 
granulated  {corned)  or  broken  up  into  grains  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the 
rapid  passage  of  the  flame  between  them,  and  the  consequent  immediate 
firing  of  the  whole  charge.  The  granulation  is  effected  by  crushing  the 
press  cake  between  successive  pairs  of  toothed  gun-metal  rollers,  from 
which  it  falls  on  to  sieves,  which  separate  it  into  grains  of  different  sizes, 
the  dust,  or  meal  powder,  passing  through  the  last  sieve.  At  Waltham, 
the  R.L.G.  (rifle  large  grain)  passes  through  a  sieve  of  4  meshes  to  the 
inch,  and  is  retained  on  one  of  8  meshes,  whilst  E.F.G.  (rifle  fine 
grain)  passes  through  a  12-mesh  and  is  retained  on  a  20-mesh  sieve. 
The  granulated  powders  are  freed  from  dust  by  passing  them  through 
revolving  cylinders  of  woodeu  frame-work  covered  with  canvas  or  wire 
cloth,  and  the  fine  grain  powder  is  glazed  by  the  friction  of  its  o-svn  grains 
against  each  other  in  revolving  barrels.  The  large-grain  powders  are 
sometimes  glazed  or  faced  with  graphite,  by  introducing  a  little  of  that 
substance  into  the  glazing-barrels  with  the  powder.  The  powder  is 
dried  in  a  chamber  heated  by  steam,  very  gradually,  so  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  grain,  and  is  once  more  dusted  in  canvas  cylinders  before  being 
packed. 

For  very  large  charges,  the  grains  having  a  diameter  of  \  to  ^  inch 
(R.L.G.)  are  found  to  biu'n  too  rapidly,  exerting  too  great  a  strain  upon 
the  gun.    In  such  cases,  pebhle  powder,  the  grains  of  which  vary  from  f 
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to  ^-  iucli  in  diameter,  is  employed.  Tliis  has  been  made  hitherto  by 
breaking  up  the  slabs  of  press-cake  on  wooden  tables  with  mallets  armed 
with  bronze  points. 

Prismatic  powder  consists  of  large  gi-ains  made  of  a  regular  six-sided 
prismatic  form  by  compressing  the  powder-meal  (without  previously 
making  it  into  press-cake)  in  moulds,  with  metal  punches,  whereas  the 
pebble  powder  is  irregular  in  form.  The  prismatic  powder  is  made  with 
perforations  in  the  direction  of  its  length  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
tlame  tlirough  the  charge. 

Pelh-.t  jMwdcr  is  moulded  in  a  similar  manner  into  cylindrical  pellets 
about  ^  inch  long,  and  f  inch  in  diameter,  perforated  at  one  end  to  about 
the  cuntre. 

309.  Properties  op  gunpowder. — Good  gunpowder  is  composed  of 
hard  angular  grains,  which  do  not  soil  the  fingers,  and  have  a  perfectly 
uniform  dark-grey  colour.    Its  specific  gravity  (absolute  density)  as  deter- 
mined by  the  densimeter*  varies  between  1-67  and  1-84,  and  its  apparent 
density  (obtained  by  weighing  a  given  measure  of  the  grain  against  an 
equal  measure  of  water)  varies  from  0'89  to  0-94,  so  that  a  cubic  foot 
will  weigh  from  55  to  58  lbs.    When  exposed  to  air  of  average  dryness, 
gunpowder  absorbs  from  0'5  to  1-0  percent,  of  water.    In  damp  air  it 
absorbs  a  much  larger  proportion,  and  becomes  deteriorated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  saltpetre  being  dissolved,  and  crystallising  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  grains.    Actual  contact  with  water  dissolves  the  saltpetre  and 
disintegrates  the  grains.    When  very  gradually  heated  in  air,  gunpowder 
begins  to  lose  sulphur,  even  at  212°  F.,  this  ingredient  passing  off  rapidly 
as  the  temperature  rises,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  it  may  be  expelled 
without  inflaming  the  powder,  especially  if  the  powder  is  heated  in 
carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen,  to  prevent  contact  with  air.    If  gunpowder 
be  suddenly  heated  to  600°  F.  in  air,  it  explodes,  the  sulphur  probably 
inflaming  first ;  but  out  of  contact  with  air  a  higher  temperature  is 
required  to  inflame  it.    The  ignition  of  gunpowder  by  flame  is  not 
ensured  unless  the  flame  be  flashed  among  the  grains  of  powder  ;  it 
often  takes  some  time  to  ignite  powder  with  the  flame  of  a  piece  of 
burning  paper  or  stick,  but  contact  with  a  red-hot  solid  body  inflames 
it  at  once.    A  heap  of  good  powder,  when  fired  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  burns  without  sparks  and  without  scorching  or  kindling  the 
paper,  which  should  exhibit  only  scanty  black  marks  of  charcoal" after 
the  explosion.    If  the  powder  has  not  been  thoroughly  incorporated, 
it  will  leave  minute  globules  of  fused  nitre  upon  the  paper.    Two  ounces 
of  the  powder  should  be  capable  of  throwing  a  684b.  shot  to  a  distance 
of  260  to  300  feet  from  an  8-inch  mortar  at  45°  elevation. 

This  mode  of  testing  powder  by  the  eprouvette  mortar  is  not  now 
applied  to  Government  powders.  Far  more  accurate  results  are  obtained 
by  measuiing  the  velocity  imparted  to  a  projectile  of  known  weight  by  a 
given  charge  of  the  powder.  The  velocity  is  measured  by  means 
of  a  chronoscope  which  registers  the  distance  travelled  by  the  shot 
in  a  given  time  by  causing  it  to  cut  the  wire  of  one  electrical 
circuit  at  the  commencement  of  its  flight,  and  that  of  another  at  the 
conclusion,  thus  telegraphing  its  velocity  to  the  instrument  room  at  a 
distance. 

*  This  is  a  simple  apparatus  for  rteturmining  the  weight  of  mercury  displaced  by  aeiveu 
■weight  of  gnnpowilcr,  from  which  all  the  air  has  been  exhausted.  j    6  i 
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Cannon  powder  (RL.G.)  is  tested  by  firing  a  charge  of  1  lb.  from  a 
muzzle-loader  rifled  gim,  with  a  12-lb.  shot.  Small  arm  powder  (E.F.G.) 
is  fired  from  a  Snider-Enfield  or  Martini-Henry  rifle.  The  mean  velocity 
at  a  distance  of  105  feet  from  the  muzzle  is  determined.  For  E.I/.G. 
it  amounts  to  about  1000  feet  per  second.  A  charge  of  70  grs.  of 
R.F.G.  in  the  Snider-Enfield  rifle  gives  a  velocity  somewhat  greater 
than  this. 

Very  fortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  explode  gunpowder  by  concussion, 
though  it  has  been  found  possible  to  do  so,  especially  on  iron,  and  acci- 
dents appear  to  have  been  caused  in  this  way  by  the  iron  edge- runners  in 
the  incorporating  mill,  when  the  workmen  have  neglected  the  special  pre- 
cautions which  are  laid  down  for  them.  The  use  of  stone  upon  iron  in 
the  incorporation  is  avoided,  because  of  the  great  risk  of  producing  sparks, 
and  copper  is  employed  in  the  various  fittings  of  a  powder  mill  wherever 
it  is  possible. 

The  electric  spark  is,  of  course,  capable  of  firing  gunpowder,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  ensure  the  inflammation  of  a  charge  by  a  spark  unless 
its  conducting  power  is  slightly  improved  by  keeping  it  a  little  moist, 
which  may  be  efi'ected  by  introducing  a  minute  quantity  of  chloride  of 
calcium. 

310.  Products  of  explosion  of  gunpowder. — In  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, the  oxygen  of  the  nitre  converts  the  carbon  of  the  charcoal  chiefly 
into  carbonic  acid  (CO.,),  part  of  which  assumes  the  gaseous  state,  whilst 
the  remainder  combines  with  the  potash  of  the  nitre  to  form  carbonate  of 
potash  (K.P.CO2).  The  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  is  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid  (SO3),  which  forms  sulphate  of  potash  (Kp.SOg).*  The 
chief  part  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  nitre  is  evolved  in  the  uncom- 
bined  state.  The  rough  chemical  account  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
therefore,  is  that  the  mixture  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  is  resolved 
into  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  carbonic  acid, 
and  nitrogen,  the  two  last  being  gases,  the  elastic  force  of  which,  when 
expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  combustion,  accounts  for  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  explosion. 

But  in  addition  to  these,  several  other  substances  are  found  among  the 
products  of  the  explosion.  Thus,  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
(K^S)  may  be  recognised  by  the  smell  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  produced  on 
moistening  the  solid  residue  in  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  and  hydrosulphuric 
acid  (H3S)  itself  may  often  be  perceived  in  the  gases  produced  by  the 
explosion,  the  hydrogen  being  derived  from  the  charcoal.  A  little  marsh- 
gas  (CHj)  is  also  found  among  the  gases,  being  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  charcoal,  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  which  is  also 
disengaged  in  the  free  state.  Carbonic  oxide  (CO)  is  always  detected 
among  the  products.  It  is  evident  that  the  collection  for  analysis  of  tlio 
products  of  explosion  must  be  attended  with  some  trouble,  and  that  con- 
siderable difl'erences  are  to  be  expected  between  the  results  obtained  hj 
difi"erent  operators,  from  the  variaticm  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  powder  is  fired  and  the  products  collected.  When  the  powder  is 
slowly  burnt,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  saltpetre  is 
evolved  in  the  form  of  nitric  oxide  gas  (NO),  which  is  not  found  among 
tlie  products  of  the  rapid  explosion  of  powder. 

'  The  researches  ol  Noble  and  Abel  indicate  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  sulphate 
is  converted,  by  .secondary  reactions,  into  hyposulphite  and  sulphide  ot  potassium. 
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Some  of  the  most  recent  experiments  upon  the  explosion  of  gunpowder 
have  been  made  by  Noble  and  Abel  under  conditions  very  similar  to 
those  which  occur  in  practice,  the  powder  having  been  confined  in  a  strong 
vessel  of  mild  steel,  in  which  the  powder  was  fired  by  electricity,  so  that 
the  gaseous  and  solid  products  of  the  explosion  remained  within  the  vessel, 
and  could  be  submitted  to  analysis. 

Three  samples  of  powder  manufactured  at  Waltham  Abbey  were  thus 
examined.    Their  composition  is  stated  in  the  following  table  :■ — 


Pebble 
Powder. 

Rifle 
Large  Grain. 

Fine  Grain. 

Nitre  

Sulphur,  .... 

Charcoal,  viz. ,  Carbon, . 

Hydrogen, 

Oxygen, 

Ash, 

Water,  

Sulphate  of  potash, 

74-67 
10-07 
12-12 

0-  42 

1-  45 
0-23 
0-95 
0-09 

74-95 
10-27 
10-86 

0-  42 

1-  99 

0-  25 

1-  11 
0-15 

73-55 

10-  02 

11-  36 
0-49 
,2-57 

0-  17 

1-  48 
0-36 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

The  quantities  of  gunpowder  exploded  in  different  experiments  varied 
from  3^  oz.  to  1  lb.  10  oz.,  and  the  pressures  observed  varied  from  1  ton 
to  over  36  tons  on  the  square  inch. 

The  solid  products  were  found  almost  entirely  collected  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  forming  an  exceedingly  hard  mass  of  a  dark  olive  green 
colour,  exceedingly  deliquescent,  smelling  strongly  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  frequently  also  of  ammonia.  In  some  instances  the  solid  residue 
was  observed  to  become  heated  by  exposure  to  air,  from  the  rapid  absorp- 
tion of  oxj'gen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  pressure  on  explosion,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  solid  and  gaseous  products  furnished  by  each  powder  : — 


Pebble  Powder. 

Rifle  Large  Grain. 

Fine  Grain. 

Pressure,  in  tons  per  sq.  inch, 
Weight  of  solid  products  from  ) 

100  parts  powder,     .       .  ) 
Weight  of  ga.seous  products  ) 

from  100  parts  powder,     .  \ 

1-4 
56-12 

43-88 

12-5 
55-17 

44-83 

1-6 

57-22 

42-78 

35-6 
67-14 

42-86 

3-7 
58-17 

41  -83 

18-2 
58-09 

41  -92 

The  permanent  gases  generated  by  the  explosion  were  found  to  occujjy, 
at  0°C  and  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  about  280  times  the  volume 
of  the  original  powder. 

The  products  of  explosion  furnished  by  100  grains  of  each  powder, 
were,  under  the  different  pressures  given  above — 
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Pebble  Powder. 

KifleLarge  Grain. 

Fine  Grain. 

Carbonate  of  potash  (K2O.CO2), 
Hyposulphite    ,,     (KoSoOg),  . 
Sulphate          ,,  (KaO'SOg), 
Sulphide  of  potassium  (KjS),  . 
5^11 1  Till  npvn  111  rip  ^TCi'lNS^ 

Niti-ate              ,,  (KNO3), 
Potash  CKnOt 
Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia  ) 
(2(NH,)20.3C0.2),  ^      .       .  i 
Carbon,  ...... 

Sulphur,  ...... 

3115 
11-63 

0  ^0 

416 
-27 

-09 

"-34 

30-98 
3-38 

\j  DO 

10-55 
•13 
11 

•04 

3-40 

30-07 
11-66 

2-30 

-32 

•03 

-72 
•41 

37-55 

4-  91 

413 

•91 

11 

-09 

5-  27 

34-54 
3-08 

2^98 
•01 
•05 

•09 

3^33 

24^99 
18^63 
12^20 

•13 
11 

r73 

•02 
•27 

Total  solid  products,  . 

'ifi-l  7 

OU  X  1 

57-14 

58'17 

58  •OB 

Carbonic  oxide  (CO),' 
JSTitrogen,  ..... 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  (HoS),  . 
Marsh  gas  (CH4),  .... 
Hydrogen,  ..... 
Oxygen,  

25-77 
5-19 

n-51 

1-34 
"•07 

27-70 
4-73 

11-39 
-84 
-12 
-05 

25-97 
3^03 
12-01 
1-66 
•06 
■05 

27-50 
3-56 

10-85 
•77 
15 
•03 

25^12 
4^16 

10-91 
1^54 

"•10 

27^18 
2^58 

1117 
•81 
•09 
•05 
•06 

Total  gaseous  products, 

.43-88 

44-83 

42^78 

42-86 

41-83 

41^94 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  solid  residue  of  fired  gunpowder 
consists  chiefly  of  carbonate,  hyposulphite,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  with 
usually  smaller  proportions  of  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  gases  evolved 
are  chiefly  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic 
oxide. 

The  great  variation  in.  the  proportions  of  hyposulphite,  sulphate,  and 
sulphide  of  potassium,  coupled  with  our  knowledge  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  these  bodies  at  high  temperatures,  would  support  the  belief  that  the 
sulphate  is  first  produced,  and  is  partially  converted  into  hyposulphite 
and  sulphide  by  secondary  reactions. 

311.  Calculation  of  the  force  op  fired  gunpowder. — The  complex 
character  of  the  decomposition,  audits  variation  under  difi'erent  conditions, 
render  it  impossible  to  write  a  smgle  general  equation  representing  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder ;  but  in  order  to  illustrate  the  method  of  calculating 
the  force  of  fired  powder  in  any  given  case,  we  may  take  the  following 
equation  as  a  simple  expression  of  the  principal  reaction — 

4KNO3  +  C,  +  S  =  K.O.CO^  +  K2O.SO3  +  ^T,  +  2CO2  +  CO. 

The  mechanical  force  exerted  in  explosion  depends  upon  the  production 
of  a  large  volume  of  gas  from  a  small  volume  of  solid,  the  volume  of  the 
gas  being  increased  by  the  expansive  effect  of  the  heat  generated  in  the 
combustion  of  the  charcoal  and  sulphur.  To  calculate  the  amount  of  this 
mechanical  force,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  volume  of  gas  wliich 
would  be  evolved  by  a  given  volume  of  j^owder,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  gas  would  be  expanded  by  the  heat  at  the  instant  of  explosion. 

Now,  it  is  calculated,  from  the  Table  of  Atomic  Weiglits,  that — 

4KNO3       (101    X    4)    =    404  grains. 
C4       (  12    X    4)    =      48  „ 
S  =      32  „ 


Gunpowder,    .       .  484 
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Cub.  in.  at  fiO°  K.  and  30  in.  Bar 
N.1        (14  X  4)  ^  56  grains  =  (46-7  x  4}  =  186-8 
200.       (44  X  2)  =  88  =  (9.3-4  x  2)  =  186-8 

CO  -  28     ,,  =  0.3-4 


Gaseous  products,  172     ,,  467-0 

Hence  it  appears  that  484  grains  of  gunpowder  would  yield  467  cubic 
inohos  of  gas  measured  at  60°  F.  and  30  inches  haronietric  pressiire. 

We  have  next  to  determine  the  volume  of  this  gas  at  the  moment  of 
the  explosion. 

The  total  heat,  produced  in  the  explosion  of  one  part  by  weight  of  gun- 
powder Avas  found  by  Noble  and  Abel  to  raise  the  temperature  of  705 
parts  by  weight  of  water  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C,  or  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  one  part  by  weight  of  water  from  0°  C.  to  705°  C,  supposmg  the  water 
to  be  capable  of  bearing  so  great  an  elevation  of  temperature  without 
change  of  state. 

This  result  is  generally  expressed  by  saying  that  the  combustion  of  the 
powder  evolves  705  units  of  heat  (the  unit  of  heat  being  the  quantity 
required  to  raise  1  part  by  weight  of  water  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C.) 

But  the  products  of  the  explosion  of  powder  will  be  raised  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  705°  C,  because  their  specific  heat  is  lower  than  that 
of  water. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  calculation,  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  may 
be  defined  as  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  gr.  of  the  substance 
through  1°  of  the  thermometer,  water  being  taken  as  the  unit. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  specific  heat  of  each  product  of  the  explosion 
be  multiplied  by  the  actual  weight  of  that  product,  the  result  will  be  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  that  product  1°  in  temperature. 

The  specific  heats  of  the  products  have  been  ascertained  by  experiment, 
and  are  contained  in  the  third  column  in  the  following  table.  The 
actual  weight  of  each  product  from  the  explosion  of  1  gr.  of  powder 
is  contained  in  the  second  column,  and  the  fourth  column  shows  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  each  product  1°  G,  (representing  as 
unity  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  gr.  of  water  from  0"  C. 
to  1°  C.)  :— 

The  unit  weight  of  gunpowder  gives —  Specific  Heat. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  .  -28  x  -2162  =  -0605 
Sulphate,       .       ,  -.iQ     x     -1901    =  -0684 

Nitrogen,*  .  .  .  -12  x  -1717  =  -0206 
Carbonic  acid,  -18    x     -152.3    =  -0274 

Carbonic  oxide,      .       .       -06    x     -1725    =  -0103 

•1872 

The  quantity  of  heat,  therefore,  which  is  required  to  raise,  tlirough  1°  C,  the  joint 
products  of  the  explosion  of  one  giaiii  of  gunpowder  is  0-1872  of  the  above-mentioned 
unit  of  heat. 

Dividing  the  706  units  of  ;heat  generated  in  the  explosion  by  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  joint  products'  tlirougb  one  degree,  viz.,  -1872,  we  obtain  3766° 
C.  for  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the  products  will  be  raised  by  the  explo- 
sion. 

The  gases  having  been  supposed  to  be  measured  at  60"  F.  (15°  C),  their  temperatui-e 
at  the  moment  of  explosion  would  be  3766°  +  15°  =  3781°  C. 

It  remains  to  be  ascertaineil  what  volume  would  be  occupied  at  3781°  C.  by  the  467 
cubic  inches  of  gas  at  15°  C.  evolved  from  484  grains  of  gunpowder. 

*  The  specific  licats  of  tlie  gases  are  those  for  constant  volume — i.e.,  when  the  gas  is 
heated  in  a  closed  vessel  so  tliat  it  cannot  expand. 
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The  expansion  which  gases  sufTev  when  heated  amounts  to  ^fj  of  their  volume  at  0° 
for  each  degree  centigrade. 

Hence  273  vols,  of  gas  at  0°  C.  become 

274       „  atl°C. 
273  +  ]5     =   288  vols,  at  15°  C,  and 
273  +  3781  =  4054  „      at  3781°  (J. 

The  volume  of  the  gas  at  the  moment  of  explosion,  therefore,  will  be  ascertained 
from  the  following  proportion : — 

Vols,  at  15°  C.  Vols,  at  3781°  C.  Cub.  in.  at  1C°  C.  Cub.  in.  at  3781°  C. 

288  :  4054  :  :  467  :  6574 

from  which  it  appears  that  484  grains  of  powder  would  evolve  a  quantity  of  gas 
measuring  6574  cubic  inches  at  the  moment  of  explosion. 

Suppose  the  specific  gravity  (absolute  density)  of  the  powder  to  be  1-75,  (then 
1  cub.  in.  weighs  440  grains,  and  evolves  5976  cub.  in.  of  gas  at  the  moment  of 
explosion. 

Since  the  pressure  exerted  by  gases  upon  the  sides  of  a  containing  space  is  inversely 
as  their  volume,  the  gas  evolved  from  a  cubic  inch  of  powder,  if  developed  in  a  space 
exacty  filled  by  the  powder,  would  exert  a  pressure  of  5976  atmospheres,  or  40  tons 
upon  the  square  inch. 

(The  maximum  pressure  of  fired  powder  is  estimated  by  Noble  and  Abel  at  about 
6400  atmospheres,  or  42  tons  per  square  inch.)* 

It  is  here  supposed,  of  course,  that  the  whole  of  the  gas  is  evolved  at 
once,  and  is  immediately  raised  to  the  same  temperature,  conditions  never 
fulfilled  in  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  small  arms  or  in  cannon,  where  the 
combustion  of  the  charge  is  not  instantaneous,  but  rapidly  progressive,, 
where  the  confining  space  is  rapidly  enlarged  by  the  movement  of  the 
projectile  long  before  the  whole  of  the  charge  has  exploded,  and  where 
the  heated  gas  is  cooled  by  contact  with  the  metal  of  the  piece. 

The  calculation  given  above  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  method, 
as  there  are  several  circumstances  which  vitiate  the  conclusion  arrived  at.  The 
chemical  equation  on  which  it  is  based  is  confessedly  imperfect. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  real  condition  of  the  products  at  the  moment 
of  the  explosion  ;  it  is  probably  very  different  from  that  after  cooling,  when  we 
examine  them.  From  what  is  known  of  the  effect  of  heat  upon  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide,  it  is  almost  certain  that  these  gases  are  at  least  partially  resolved  into 
their  elements  at  the  moment  of  explosion,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  complex 
molecules  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potash  would  exist  at  so  high  a  temperature. 
Any  breaking  up  of  the  molecules  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
would  increase  the  expansion,  and  render  the  above  estimate  of  the  force  of  fired 
powder  too  low. 

If  dissociation  OT  temporarj' decomposition  (see  page  88)  of  the  products  occurs  as 
a  result  of  the  high  temperature,  the  acts  of  combination  which  must  take  place  during 
the  expansion  and  consequent  cooling  must  be  attended  with  evolution  of  heat, 
rendering  the  decrease  of  jiressure  more  gradual  thau  it  would  be  otherwise. 

The  actual  rate  of  expansion  of  gases  at  so  liigli  a  temperature  is  inferred  from  our 
experience  of  their  behaviour  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  and  there  are  some 
indications  of  a  want  of  agreement  under  the  two  conditions. 

The  experiments  of  Andrews  have  shown  that,  even  at  a  pressure  of  100  atmo- 
spheres, carbonic  acid  exhibits  striking  deviations  from  the  law  that  tlie  pressure 
exerted  by  a  gas  is  inversely  as  its  volume. 

The  period  over  which  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of  powder 
extends  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  extent  of  surface  over  wluch  it 
can  be  kindled;  thus  a  single  fragment  of  powder  weigliing  10  grains, 
even  if  it  were  instantaneously  kindled  over  its  entire  surface,  could  not 
evolve  so  much  gas  in  a  given  time  as  if  it  had  been  broken  into  tea 

*  The  student  will  find  many  instructive  details  upon  this  subject  in  Noble  and  Abel's 
Researches  on  Fired  Gunpowder,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  153,  18(4. 
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separate  grains,  each  of  which  was  kindled  at  the  same  instant,  since  the 
inside  of  the  large  fragment  can  only  be  Idndled  from  the  outside.  Upon 
this  principle  a  given  weight  of  powder  in  large  grains  will  occupy  a 
longer  period  in  its  explosion  than  the  same  weight  in  small  grains,  so 
that  the  large  grain  powder  is  best  fitted  for  ordnance,  where  the  ball  is 
very  heavy,  and  the  time  occupied  in  moving  it  will  permit  the  whole  of 
the  charge  to  be  fired  before  the  ball  has  left  the  muzzle,  whilst  in  small 
arms  with  light  projectiles,  a  finer  grained  and  more  quickly  burning 
ciiarge  is  required.  If  the  fine  grain  powder  were  used  in  cannon,  the 
whole  of  the  gas  might  be  evolved  before  the  containing  space  had  been 
sensibly  enlarged  by  the  movement  of  the  heavy  projectile,  and  the  gun 
would  be  subjected  to  an  unnecessary  strain  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  large 
grain  powder  in  a  musket,  would  evolve  its  gas  so  slowly  that  the  ball 
might  be  expelled  with  little  velocity  by  the  first  half  of  it,  and  the  re- 
mainder would  be  wasted.  There  is  good  reason  to  beUeve  that  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a  large  proportion  of  every  charge 
of  powder  is  discharged  unexploded  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  is 
therefore  wasted.  In  blasting  rocks  and  other  mining  operations,  the 
space  within  which  the  powder  is  confined  is  absolutely  incapable  of  en- 
largement until  the  gas  evolved  by  the  combustion  has  attained  sufficient 
pressure  to  do  the  whole  work,  that  is,  to  rend  the  rock,  for  example, 
asunder.  Accordingly,  a  slowly  burning  charge  will  produce  the  effect^ 
since  the  rock  must  give  way  when  the  gas  attains  a  certain  pressure, 
whether  that  happens  in  one  second  or  in  ten.  Indeed,  a  slowly  burning 
charge  is  advantageous,  as  being  less  liable  to  shatter  the  rock  or  coal,  and 
bringing  it  away  in  larger  masses  with  less  danger.  Mtrate  of  baryta  and 
nitrate  of  soda  are  sometimes  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  nitrate  of 
potash  in  mining  powder,  its  combustion  being  thus  retarded. 

The  same  charge  of  the  sanae  powder  produces  very  different  results  when  heated 
in  different  ways.  If  5  grs.  of  gunpowder  be  placed  in  a  wide  test-tube,  and  fired  by 
passing  a  heated  wire  into  the  tube,  a  slight  pnif  only  is  perceived  ;  but  if  the  same 
amount  of  powder  be  heated  in  the  tube  by  a  spirit  lamp,  it  will  explode  with  a  loud 
report,  and  perhaps  shatter  the  tube  (a  copper  or  brass  tube  is  safer).  In  the  first 
case,  the  combustion  is  propagated  slowly  from  the  particle  first  touched  by  the  wire  ; 
in  the  second,  all  the  particles  are  raised  at  once  to  pretty  nearly  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and  as  soon  as  one  explodes,  all  the  rest  follow  instantaneously. 

When  gunpowder  is  slowly  burnt,  the  products  of  its  decomposition  are 
different  from  those  mentioned  above  ;  thus,  nitric  oxide  (NO),  arising 
from  incomplete  decomposition  of  the  nitre,  is  perceived  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  may  be  recognised  by  tiie  red  colour  produced  when  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  air. 

The  white  smoke  resultmg  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  consists 
chiefly  of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  very  finely-divided 
state ;  it  seems  probable  that  at  the  instant  of  explosion  they  are  con- 
verted into  vapour,  and  are  afterwards  deposited  in  a  state  of  minute 
division  as  the  temperature  falls.  The  fouUiu/  or  actual  solid  residue  in 
the  gun  is  very  trifling  when  the  powder  is  dry  and  has  been  well  incor- 
porated; a  damp  or  slowly  burning  powder  leaves,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  larger  residue.  The  residue  always  becomes  wet  on  exposure  to  air 
from  the  great  attraction  for  moisture  possessed  by  the  carbonate  of  potash 
and  sulphide  of  potassium. 

When  10  grains  of  Walthani  Ablicy  gunpowder  are  fired  in  n  strong  air-tight  cylin- 
der, about  an  incli  high,  and  liulf  an  indi  in  diameter,  by  the  galvanic  battery",  the 
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interior  of  the  cavity  is  covered  with  a  snow-white  powder  composed  of  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  potash,  which  deliquesces  rapitlly  in  a  damp  atmosphere.  No  nitric 
oxide  is  found  in  the  gas  formed  by  the  explosion. 

312.  Effect  of  variations  of  atmosjjJieric  pressure  on  the  combustion  of 
gunpoicder.  — From  the  circumstance  that  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  is 
independent  of  any  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  it  would  be  as  easily  inflamed  in  vacuo  as  under  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  This  is  not  found  to  be  the  case,  however,  for  a 
mechanical  reason,  Viz.,  that  the  flame  from  the  particles  which  are  first 
ignited  escapes  so  rapidly  into  the  vacuous  space,  that  it  does  not  inflame 
the  more  remote  particles.  For  a  similar  reason,  charges  of  powder  in 
fuzes  are  found  to  burn  more  slowly  under  diminished  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  flame  (or  heated  gas)  escaping  more  rapidly  and  igniting  less 
of  the  remaining  charge  in  a  given  time.  It  has  been  determined  that  if 
a  fuze  be  charged  so  as  to  burn  for  thirty  seconds  under  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure  (30  inches  barometer),  each  diminution  of  one  inch  in 
barometric  pressure  will  cause  a  delay  of  one  second  in  the  combustion  of 
the  charge,  so  that  the  fuze  will  burn  for  thirty-one  seconds  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  29  inches. 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiments  on 
a  small  scale  : — 

Preparation  of  the  ingredients — Charcoal. — A  few  small  pieces  of  wood  are  placed 

in  a  clay  crucible,  which  is  then  filled  up  with  diy 
sand  and  heated  in  a  moderate  fire  as  long  as  any 
vapours  are  evolved,  when  it  may  be  set  aside  to 
cool. 

Sulphur. — 500  grains  of  roll  sulphur  may  he  dis- 
tilled in  a  Florence  flask,  using  another  flask,  the 
neck  of  which  has  been  cut  ofi"(fig.  281),  for  a  receiver, 
from  which  the  sulphur  is  afterwards  poured,  in  a 
melted  state,  upon  a  piece  of  tin-jilate. 

Nitre. — 1000  grains  of  impure  nitre  are  dissolved, 
at  a  moderate  heat,  in  four  measured  ounces  of 
Fio-  281  -DistOlation  of        'listilled  water,  in  an  evaporating  dish  (fig.  282)  ; 
°        sulphur.  the  solution  is  filtered  into  a  beaker  which  is  placed 

in  cold  water,  and  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  until  it 
is  quite  cold.  The  saltpetre  flour  thus  obtained  is  collected  upon  a  filter,  thoroughly 
drained,  the  filter  removed  from  the  funnel,  spread  out,  the  saltpetre  transferred  to 

another  piece  of  filter  paper,  and  pressed  between 
the  paper  to  remove  as  much  of  the  liquid  as  pos- 
sible ;  it  is  then  spread  out  on  paper  and  dried  on  a 
hot  brick.  (For  the  mode  of  testing  its  purity  see 
page  414.) 

Mixture  of  the  ingredients. — 60  grains  of  the  char- 
coal, reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  40  grains  of  the 
sulphur,  also  previously  powdered,  and  300  grains  of 
the  dried  nitre,  are  very  intimately  mixed  in  a  mortar  ; 
50  grains  of  the  mixture  are  set  aside  for  comparison. 
To  the  remainder  enough  water  is  added  to  make 
it  into  a  stiff'  cake,  which  is  well  incorporated  under 
the  pestle  for  some  time.  It  is  then  scraped  out  of 
the  mortar  and  allowed  to  dry  slowly  at  a  very  gentle 
heat.  When  perfectly  dry  it  is  crumbled  to  a  coarse 
powder,  and  the  dust  sifted  out  through  a  piece  of  wire 
Fig.  282.  gauze.    It  will  be  found  instructive  to  compare,  m 

trains  and  otherwise,  the  firing  of  the  powder  in  grains, 
of  the  dust,  and  of  the  mixed  ingredients  without  incorporation,  ob.serving  especially 
the  dilference  in  rapidity  of  burning  and  in  the  amount  of  residue. 
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CHEMISTEY  OF  FUEL. 

313.  Several  of  the  applications  of  cliemical  principles  in  the  comtus- 
tiou  of  fuel  have  been  ah-eady  explained  and  illustrated.  The  object  of 
this  chapter  is  to  compare  the  chemical  composition  of  the  most  importanb 
varieties  of  fuel,  and  to  exemplify  the  principles  upon  which  their  heatiiii^ 
power  may  be  calculated  from  the  results  furnished  by  the  analysis  of  thej 
fuel. 

All  the  varieties  of  ordinary  fuel,  of  course,  contain  a  large  proportion) 
of  carbon,  always  accompanied  by  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  sometimes 
by  small  proportions  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur.  Certain  mineral  substances 
are  also  contaiued  in  all  solid  fuels,  and  compose  the  ash  when  the  fuel  is| 
burnt. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  by  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of  fuel  depends  upon  the 
weights  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  respectively,  which  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  act  of  combustion  of  the  fuel. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  1  grain  of  carbon  (in  the 
form  in  which  it  exists  in  wood  charcoal),  when  combining  with  oxygen  to 
form  carbonic  acid,  produces  a  quantity  of  heat  which  is  capable  of  raising 
8080  grains  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  This 
is  usually  expressed  by  saying  that  the  calorific  value  of  ca,rhon  is  8080, 
or  that  carbon  produces  8080  units  of  heat  during  its  combustion  to 
carbonic  acid.  If  the  fuel,  therefore,  consisted  of  pure  carbon,  it  would 
merely  be  necessary  to  multiply  its  weight  by  8080  to  ascertain  its  calorific 
value. 

1  grain  of  Iiydrogen,  during  its  conversion  into  water  by  combustion, 
evolves  enough  heat  to  raise  34,400  grains  of  water  from  0°C.  to  1°  C,  so 
that  the  calorific  value  nf  hydrogen  is  34,400. 

If  the  fuel  consisted  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only,  its  calorilic  value 
would  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  the  carbon  in  one  grain 
of  the  fuel  by  8080,  and  that  of  the  hydrogen  by  34,400,  when  the  sum 
uf  the  products  would  represent  the  caloriac  value.  But  if  the  fuel 
contains  oxygen  already  combined  with  it,  the  calorilic  value  will  be 
diminished,  since  this  oxygen  will  consume  a  part  of  the  combustible 
without  generating  lieat,  because  it  ah-eady  exists  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  fuel.  For  example,  1  grain  of 
wood  contains  0-5  grain  of  carbon,  0'06  of  hydrogen,  and  0-44  of  oxygen. 
ISTow,  oxygen  combines  with  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  hydrogen  to 
form  water,  so  that  the  0-44  grain  of  oxygen  will  convert  -44 
8  =  -O-SS  of  the  hydrogen  into  water,  without  evolution  of  available 
heat,  leaving  only  0'005  available  for  the  production  of  heat.  The 
calorific  value  of  the  wood,  therefore,  would  be  represented  by  the  sum  of 
0-005  X  34,400  (=  172)  and  0-5  x  8080  (=  4040),  which  would  amount 
to  4212;  or  1  grain  of  wood  sliould  raise  4212  grains  of  water  from 
0°  C.  to  1°  C. 

These  considerations  load  to  the  following  general  formula  for  calculat- 
ing the  calorific  oalue  of  a  fuel  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
where  c,  h,  and  o  respectively  represent  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
in  one  grain  of  fuel. 

The  calorific  value  (or  number  of  grains  of  water  which  miglitbe  heated 
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by  the  fuel  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C.)  =  8080  c  +  34,400  (ji  -  |^ 

8080  c  +  34,400  h  -  4300  o. 

The  calorific  value  of  a  fuel,  as  determined  by  experimeut,  is  generally 
less  tban  would  be  calculated  from  its  chemcial  composition,  in  consequence 
of  the  absorption  of  a  certain  amount  of  heat  attending  the  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  fuel.  In  the  case  of  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, it  has  been  observed  that  even  when  they  have  the  same  composition 
in  100  parts,  they  have  not  of  necessity  the  same  calorific  value,  the  latter 
being  affected  by  the  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  component  par- 
ticles of  the  compound,  which  causes  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  heat 
absorbed  during  its  decomposition.  Thus  olefiant  gas  (CJIJ  and  cetylene 
(CigHg.,)  have  the  same  percentage  composition,  and  their  calculated  calorific 
values  "would  be  identical,  but  the  former  is  found  to  produce  11,858  units 
of  heat,  and  the  latter  only  11,055.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  is  found 
that  the  calorific  values  of  the  hydrocarbons  which  contain  a  multiple  of 
CH^,  agree  more  nearly  with  tlae  calculated  numbers  than  do  those  of 
hydrocarbons  vrhich  belong  to  the  marsh-gas  series. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  calorific  value  of  a  fuel  represents  the 
actual  amount  of  heat  which  a  given  weight  of  it  is  capable  of  producing, 
and  is  quite  independent  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fuel  is  burnt.  Thais, 
a  hundred  weight  of  coal  will  produce  precisely  the  same  amount  of  heat  in 
an  ordinary  grate  as  in  a  wind-furnace,  though  in  the  former  case  the  fire 
will  scarcely  be  capable  of  melting  copper,  and  in  the  latter  it  will  melt 
steel  The  difference  resides  in  the  temperature  or  calorific  intensity  of 
the  two  fires  ;  in  the  wind-furnace,  through  which  a  rapid  draught  of  air 
is  maintained  by  a  chimney,  a  much  greater  weight  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
is  brought  into'  contact  with  the  fuel  in  a  given  time,  so  that,  in  that 
time,  a  greater  weight  of  fuel  will  be  consumed  and  more  heat  will  be 
produced;  hence  the  fire  will  have  a  higher  temperature,  for  the  tem- 
perature represents,  not  the  quantity  of  lieat  present  in  a  given  mass  of 
matter,  but  the  intensity,  or  extent  to  which  that  heat  is  accumulated  at 
any  particular  point.  In  the  case  of  the  wind-furnace  here  cited,  a  further 
advantage  is  gained  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  rapid  draught  of  air 
allows  a  given  weight  of  fuel  to  be  consumed  in  a  smaller  space,  and  of 
course,  the  smaller  the  area  over  which  a  given  quantity  of  heat  is  distri- 
buted, the  higher  the  temperature  within  that  area  (as  exemplified  in  the 
use  of  the  common  burning-glass).  In  some  of  the  practica.1  applications 
of  fuel,  such  as  heating  steam-boilers  and  warming  buildings,  it  is  the 
calorific  value  of  the  fuel  which  chiefly  concerns  us,  but  the  case  is  different 
where  metals  are  to  be  melted,  or  chemical  changes  to  be  brought  aboiit 
by  the  application  of  a  very  high  temperature,  for  it  is  then  the  calorific 
intensiiy,  or  actual  temperature  of  the  burning  mass,  which  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. No  trustworthy  method  has  yet  been  devised  for  determining 
by  direct  experiment  the  calorific  intensity  of  fuel,  and  it  is  therefore 
ascertained  by  calculation  from  the  calorific  value. 

Let  it  be  required  to  calculate  the  calorific  intensity,  or  actual  tempera- 
ture, of  carbon  burning  in  pure  oxygen  gas.  . 

12  grains  of  carbon  combine  with  32  grains  of  oxygen,  producmg44 
grains  of  carbonic  acid  ;  hence  1  grain  of  carbon  combmes  with  i-b/ 
grains  of  oxygen,  producing  3-67  grains  of  carbonic  acid.  It  has  been 
seen  above  tliat  1  grain  of  carbon  evolves  8080  units  of  heat,  or  is  capable 
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of  raising  8080  grains  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  C,  or,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  water  would  bear  such  au  elevation  of  temperature,  the  1  grain 
of  carbon  would  raise  1  grain  of  water  from  0°  to  8080°  C.  If  the  specijio 
heat  (or  heat  required  to  raise  1  grain  through  1°,  see  page  423)  of  carbonic 
acid  were  the  same  as  that  of  water,  8080°  divided  by  3-67  would  repre- 
sent the  temperature  to  Avhich  the  3-67  grains  of  carbonic  acid  would  be 
raised,  and  therefore  the  temperature  to  which  the  solid  carbon  producing 
it  would  be  raised  in  the  act  of  combustion.  But  the  specific  heat  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  only  0-21G3,  so  that  a  given  amount  of  heat  would 
raise  1  grain  of  carbonic  acid  to  nearly  five  times  as  high  a  temperature 
as  that  to  which  it  would  raise  1  grain  of  water. 

Dividing  the  8080  units  of  heat  (available  for  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  carbonic  acid)  by  0-2163,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  1 
grain  of  carbonic  acid  1°,  we  obtain  37,355  for  the  number  of  degrees 
through  which  1  grain  of  carbonic  acid  might  be  raised  by  the  combustion 
of  one  grain  of  carbon.  But  there  are  3-67  grains  of  carbonic  acid  formed 
in  the  combustion,  so  that  the  above  number  of  degrees  must  be  divided 
by  3-67  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  temperature  of  the  carbonic  acid  at 
the  instant  of  its  production,  that  is,  the  temperature  of  the  burning  mass. 
The  calorific  intensity  of  carbon  burning  in  pure  oxygen  is,  therefore, 
(.37,355°  C.--3-67  =  )  10,178°  C.  or  18,352°  F.  But  if  the  carbon  be 
burnt  in  air,  the  temperature  will  be  far  lower,  because  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  will  absorb  a  part  of  the  heat,  to  which  it  contributes  notliiug. 
The  2-67  grains  of  oxygen  required  to  burn  1  grain  of  carbon  would  be 
mixed,  in  air,  with  8-93  grains  of  nitrogen,  so  that  the  8080  units  of 
heat  would  be  distributed  over  3-67  grains  of  carbonic  acid  and  8-93 
grains  of  nitrogen.  Since  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  acid  is  0-2163, 
the  product  of  3-67  x  0-2163  (or  0-794)  represents  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  3-67  grains  of  carbonic  acid  from  0°  to  1°  C. 

The  specific  heat  of  nitrogen  is  0-2438,  hence  8-93  x  0-2438  (or  2-177) 
represents  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  8-93  grains  of  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen  from  0°  to  1°  C. 

Adding  together  these  products,  we  find  that  0-794  +  2-177  =  2-971 
represents  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  both  the  nitrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  from  0°  to  1°  C. 

Dividing  the  8080°  by  2-971,  we  obtain  2720°  C.  (4928°  F.)  for  the 
number  of  degrees  through  which  these  gases  would  be  raised  in  the  com- 
bustion, i.e.,  for  the  calorific  intensity  of  carbon  burning  in  air.  By  heat- 
ing the  air  before  it  enters  the  furnace  (as  in  the  hot-blast  iron  furnace), 
of  course  the  calorific  intensity  would  be  increased ;  thus  if  the  air  be 
introduced  into  the  furnace  at  a  temperature  of  600°  F.,  it  might  be  stated, 
without  serious  error,  that  the  temperature  producible  in  the  furnace 
would  be  5528°  F.  (4928° -t- 600°).  The  temperature  might  be  further 
increased  by  diminishmg  the  area  of  combustion,  as  by  employing  very 
compact  fuel  and  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  blast. 

In  calculating  the  calorific  intensity  of  hydrogen  burning  in  air,  from 
its  calorific  value,  it  must  bo  remembered  tliat  in  the  experimental'  deter- 
mination of  the  latter  number,  the  steam  produced  in  the  combustion  was 
condensed  to  the  liquid  form,  so  that  its  latent  heat  was  added  to  tlie 
number  representing  the  calorific  value  of  the  hydrogen  ;  Init  the  latent 
heat  of  the  steam  must  bo  daihtcf.rd  in  calculating  the  calorific  intensity 
because  the  steam  goes  off  from  the  burning  mass  and  carries  its  latent 
heat  with  it. 
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1  grain  of  hydrogen,  burning  in  air,  combines  with  8  grains  of  oxygen, 
producing  9  givains  of  steam,  leaving  26-77  grains  of  atmospheric  nitrogen, 
and  evolving  34,400  units  of  heat. 

It  has  been  experimentally  determined  that  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is 
537"  C,  that  is,  1  grain  of  water,  in  becoming  steam,  absorbs  537  units 
of  heat  (or  as  much  heat  as  would  raise  537  grains  of  water  from  0°  to  1° 
C.)  without  rising  in  temperature  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer.  The 
9  grains  of  water  produced  by  the  combustion  of  1  grain  of  hydrogen  will 
absorb,  or  render  latent,  537x9  =  4833  units  of  heat.  Deducting  this 
quantity  from  the  34,400  units  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  1  grain  of 
hydrogen,  there  remain  29,567  units  of  heat  available  for  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  9  grains  of  steam  and  26*77  grains  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 
The  specific  heat  of  steam  being  0-480,  the  number  (0-480  x  9  =)  4-32 
represents  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  9  grains  of  steam 
through  1°  C. ;  and  the  specific  heat  of  nitrogen  (0-2438)  multiplied  by 
its  weight  (26-77  grains),  gives  6'53  units  of  heat  required  to  raise  the 
26-77  grains  of  nitrogen  through  1°  C.  By  dividing  the  available  heat 
(29,567  units)  by  the'joint  quantities  required  to  raise  the  steam  and  nitro- 
gen through  r  C.  (4-32  +  6-53  =  10-85),  we  obtain  the  number  2725°  C. 
(4937°  r.)  for  the  calorific  intensity  of  hydrogen  burning  in  air. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  calorific  intensity  of  a  fuel  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  will  now  be  easily  followed. 

Let  c  and  h  respectively  represent  the  weights  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  1  gr. 

of  fuel,  and  o  that  cf  the  oxygen.  Then  g  =  weight  of  hydrogen  required  to  convert 
the  oxygen  into  water,  and  A  -  ^  represents  the  hydrogen  which  is  available  for  the 

b 

production  of  laeat.  /  o\ 

8080  c  +  34,400  ( ~  y  )  represents  the 

calorific  value  in  "C,  =  8080  c  +  34,400  h  -  4300  o. 
2-67  c  =  atmospheric  oxygen  consumed  by  the  carbon  ; 

8  -  or  8  7i  -  o  =  atmospheric  oxygen  consumed  by  the  hydrogen  available 
as  fuel. 

3-34  (2-67  c  +  S  h  -  o)  =  atmospheric  nitrogen  =  8-92  c  +  26-72  h  -  3-34  o. 

Multiplying  this  by  the  specific  heat  of  nitrogen  0-2438,  we  obtain — 
2-17  c  +  6-51  h  -  0"-81  o  for  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  nitrogen  through  1°  C. 

0-794  c  represents  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  carbonic  acid  through 
1°  C,  and  4-32  7i  is  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  steam  through  1°.  Accordingly, 
the  available  heat,  8080  c  -1-  34,400  h  -  4300  o,  must  be  divided  by  0-794  c  +  4-32  h 
+  (2-17  c  +  6-51  h  -  0-81  o),  or  2-96  c  +  10-83  h  -  0-81  o  in  order  to  obtain  the 
calorific  intensity. 

Hence,  the  calorific  intensity,  in  centigrade  degrees,  of  a  fuel  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  is  represented  by  the  formula — 

8080  c  +  34,400  h  -  4300  o 
2-96  c  +  10-83  h  -  0-81  o. 


Tlie  actual  calorific  intensity  of  the  fuel  is  not  so  high  as  it  should  be 
according  to  theory,  because  a  part  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  con- 
verted into  gas  by  destructive  distillation  of  the  fuel,  and  this  gas  is  not 
actually  burnt  M<  thejire,  so  that  its  calorific  intensity  is  not  added  to 
that  of  the  burning  solid  mass.  Again,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  oxide  (CO),  especially  if  the  supply  of  air  be  imperfect. 
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and  much  less  lieat  is  proiluced  than  if  tlie  carbon  were  converted  into 
carbonic  acid ;  although  it  is  true  that  this  carbonic  oxide  may  be  con- 
sumed above  the  fire  bj'  supplying  air  to  it,  the  heat  thus  produced  does 
not  increase  the  calorific  intensity  or  temperature  of  the  fire  itKelf. 

One  grain  of  carbon  furnishes  2-33  grains  of  carbonic  oxide.  These  2-33 
grains  of  carbonic  oxide  evolve,  in  their  combustion,  5599  units  of  heat. 
But  if  the  1  grain  of  carbon  had  been  converted  at  once  into  carbonic 
acid,  it  would  have  evolved  8080  units  of  heat,  so  that  8080  -  5599  or 
2481,  represents  the  heat  evolved  during  the  conversion  of  1  grain  of 
carbon  into  carbonic  oxide,  showing  that  a  considerable  loss  of  heat  in  the 
fire  is  caused  by  an  imperfect  supply  of  air.  It  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  in  the  section  relating  to  Coal,  that  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  is 
sometimes  encouraged  with  a  view  to  the  j)roduction  of  a  flame  from  non- 
flaming  coal,  such,  as  anthracite. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  percentage  composition  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  fuel  (exclusive  of  ash),  together  with  tbeir  calculated 
calorific  values  and  intensities  : — 


Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitro(;en. 

.Sulphur. 

Culurilic 
Value. — Intensity. 

Wood  (Oak),  . 

50-18 

6-08 

43-74 

4212  C. 

2380°  C. 

Peat,       .    .  . 

61-53 

5-64 

32-82 

5654 

2547 

Lignite  (Bovey), 

67 '86 

.0-75 

23-39 

0-57 

2-41 

6569 

2628 

Bituminous  coal. 

79-38 

5-34 

13-01 

1-85 

0-39 

7544 

2694 

Charcoal,     .  . 

90-M 

2-91 

6-63 

8003 

2760 

Ajithracite,  .  . 

91-86 

3-33 

3-02 

0-'84 

0-92 

8337 

2779 

Coke,  .    .    .  . 

97-32 

0-49 

■ 

2-17 

8009 

2761 

In  all  ordinary  fires  and  furnaces,  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  wasted  in 
tbe  current  of  heated  products  of  combustion  escaping  from  the  chimney. 
Of  course,  a  portion  of  this  heat  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the 
draught  of  the  chimney.  In  boiler  furnaces  it  is  found  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  temperature  of  the  air  escaping  from  the  chimney  must  not  be 
lower  than  from  500°  to  600°  F.  If  the  fuel  could  be  consumed  by  sup- 
plying only  so  much  air  as  contains  the  requisite  quantity  of  oxygen,  a 
great  saving  might  be  effected,  but  in  practice  about  twice  the  calculated 
quantity  of  air  must  be  supplied  in  order  to  effect  the  removal  of  the 
products  of  combustion  with  sufficient  rapidity. 

Much  economy  of  fuel  m-ay  be  expected  from  the  use  of  furnaces  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  Siemens'  regenerative  furnace,  in  which  the 
waste  heat  of  the  products  of  combustion  is  absorbed  by  a  quantity  of 
fire-bricks,  and  employed  to  heat  the  air  before  it  enters  the  furnace,  two 
chambers  of  fire-bricks  doing  duty  alternately,  for  absorbing  the  heat  from 
the  issuing  gas,  and  for  imparting  heat  to  the  entering  air,  the  current 
being  reversed  by  a  valve  as  soon  as  the  fire-bricks  are  strongly  heated. 

(For  the  principles  of  smoke  prevention,  and  other  particulars  of  the 
chemistry  of  fuel,  see  Coal.) 
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314.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  propose  a  definition  of  the  term 
organic  substance  which  shall  not  be  appKcable  to  some  of  the  substances 
commonly  regarded  as  inorganic,  it  is  found  advantageous  for  the  purposes 
of  study  to  treat  organic  chemisiry  as  a  separate  division  of  the  science, 
deahng  especially  with  those  substances  which  are  usually  obtained, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  animals  and  vegetables. 

One  very  important  distmction  between  organic  and  inorganic  substances 
is,  that  the  former  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  different  proportions  and  in  various  modes  of 
arrangement,  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  much  more  frequently  con- 
vertible into  each  other  by  metamorphosis,  without  extraneous  addition 
of  matter,  than  inorganic  substances  are. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  chemist  is  gradually 
learning  to  produce,  though  by  somewhat  clumsy  and  circuitous  processes, 
many  o^f  the  substances  which  were  formerly  believed  incapable  of  bemg 
formed,  except  through  the  intervention  of  life ;  but  no  substance  possess- 
ing an  organised  structure,  such  as  woody  fibre  or  muscular  fibre,  and  no 
absolutely  indispensable  organic  constituent  of  animal  or  vegetable  frames, 
has  yet  been  artificially  procured. 

It  will  not  escape  notice  that  the  four  elements  which  compose  the 
greater  number  of  organic  substances,  viz.,  hydrogen,  _ oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbon,  are,  respectively,  monatomic,  diatomic,  triatomic,  and  tetra- 
tomic  elements  (page  249),  and  are,  therefore,  capable  of  forming  a  greater 
variety  of  compounds  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  elements  ot 

equal  atomicities.  n     ■  r 

In  the  following  pages,  no  strictly  scientific  classification  of  organic 
substances  has  been  adopted,  since  it  would  often  render  it  necessary  to 
describe,  in  separate  sections,  substances  which  are,  in  nature,  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other,  but  an  empirical  arrangement  has  been  followed, 
so  that  the  reader  may  find  his  memory  assisted,  and  the  interest  of  the 
subject  sustained,  by  beiug  enabled  to  bring  the  facts  and  explanations 
into  immediate  connection  with  familiar  processes  of  ordinary  life.* 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  substances  standing  upon  the  boundary 
between  oi-ganic  and  inorganic  chemistry  is  the  compound  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen  known  as  cyanogen,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  inorganic 
substances  through  some  of  the  processes  for  its  production  and_ through 
its  similarity  to^hc  chlorine  group  of  elements,  whilst  tlie  origin  and 

*  Tbe  uumbev  of  organic  -^^^t--^ J-^^^^^^^^^ 
SirlJtel^E^SiVprStS  S"5t^«  iS^ctive  IVom  theoretical  con- 
sideralions. 
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chemical  properties  of  a  large  iminber  of  its  componnds  give  them  a  claim 
to  be  ranked  among  organic  substances.  The  study  of  this  substance, 
therefore,  will  form  a  fit  introduction  to  organic  chemistry. 


CYANOGEN  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS. 

315.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  manufacturer  of  colours  at 
Leriin  accidentally  obtained  a  blue  powder  when  precipitating  sulphate  of 
iron  with  potash.    This  substance  was  used  as  a  colour,  under  the  name 
ot  Pniiisian  blue,  for  several  years,  before  any  explanation  of  its  production 
was  attempted,  or  even  before  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  formed 
were  exactly  determined.    In  1 724  it  was  shown  that  Prussian  blue  could 
be  prepared  by  calcining  dried  animal  matters  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  calcined  mass,  first  with  sulphate 
of  iron  and  afterwards  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  the  most  important  step 
towards  the  determination  of  its  composition  was  made  by  Macquer,  who 
iound  that  by  boihng  it  with  an  alkali,  Prussian  blue  was  decomposed 
yielding  a  residue  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  solution  which  reproduced 
the  blue  when  mixed  with  a  salt  of  iron,  from  which  he  inferred  thatthe 
colour  was  a  compound  of  the  oxide  of  iron  with  an  acid  for  which  the 
alkah  had  a  more  powerful  attraction— a  belief  confirmed,  in  1782  by 
Scheele's  observations,  that  when  an  alkaline  solution  prepared  for  leak- 
ing the  blue  was  exposed  to  the  air,  or  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  it 
lost  the  power  of  furnishing  the  colour,  but  the  escaping  vapour  struck  a 
blue  on  paper  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron.    Scheele  also  prepared  this 
acid  in    pure  state,  and  it  soon  after  obtained  the  name  of  prussic  acid. 

in  1/8^,  BerthoUet  found  prussic  acid  to  be  composed  of  carbon 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  but  he  also  showed  that  the  power  of  the  alka- 
line liquor  to  produce  Prussian  blue  depended  upon  the  presence  of  a 
yellow  salt  crystallising  in  octahedra,  and  containing  prussic  acid,  potash, 
and  oxide  of  iron,  though  the  latter  was  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
other  constituents,  that  it  could  not  be  separated  by  those  substances 
which  are  usually  employed  to  precipitate  iron. 

Porrett,  in  1814,  applying  the  greatly  increased  resources  of  chemistry 
to  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  decomposed  Prussian  blue  with  baryta 
and  subsequently  removed  the  baryta  from  the  salt  thus  obtained  by 
means  of  sulphmic  acid,  when  he  obtained  a  solution  of  the  acid,  wliich 
lie  named  fermretted  chyazic  acid. 

In  1815  Gay-Lussac,  having  boiled  Prussian  blue  (or  prussiate  of  ii-on, 
as  1  was  then  ca  led)  with  red  oxide  of  mercury  and  witer,  and  crystal- 
lised the  so-called  prussiate  of  mercury,  exposed  it,  in  the  dry  state,  to  the 
action  of  heat,  and  obtamed  a  gas  having  the  composition  CN,  which 
was  c-alled  ryanoyen  *  in  allusion  to  its  connection  with  Prussian  blue.  It 
was  then  seen  that  the  substance  which  had  been  called  ferruretted  chyazic 
acid  contained  iron  and  the  elements  of  cyanogen,  whence  it  was  called 
/errocyamc  acid,  and  its  salts  were  spoken  of  as  ferrocyanatos.  Kobiquet 
first  obtained  this  acid  in  the  crystallised  state,  having  the  composition 
0„H,N„i^e;  and  since  it  was  found  that,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
metallic  oxides,  it  exchanged  the  H,  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the 
metal,  according  to  the  equation — 

H.,C,N„Fe  +   2M"0   =  M/'.C„N„Fe   +   2H,0  , 
*  From  Kudveo^,  bhio. 
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it  was  concluded  that  the  C^jSr,,Fe  composed  a  distinct  group  or  radical, 
which  was  usLmed.  ferrocya7ioge7i,  the  acid  being  called  hydroferrocyamc 
acid,  and  the  salts  ferrocyanides . 

316.  Prussiate  of  potash. — The  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  or  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  (K^CglSrijFe.SAq.)  is  manufactured  upon  a  large  scale 
by  a  process  which  is  the  more  interesting  because  it  turns  to  account 
some  of  the  commonest  kinds  of  refuse,  such  as  old  leather,  hoof-parings, 
blood,  and,  in  short,  any  animal  matter  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  not  appli- 
cable to  any  more  economical  purpose.  Sometimes  these  substances  are 
first  subjected  to  destructive  distillation  for  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
which  they  are  capable  of  yielding,  and  the  residual  highly  nitrogenised 
charcoal  is  then  used  for  the  production  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
Such  matters  are  fused  in  an  iron  vessel  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  iron 
fiUngs,  and  the  fused  mass  is  heated  with  water  in  open  boilers,  when  a 
yellow  solution  is  obtained,  which,  after  evaporation,  deposits  truncated 
pyramidal  crystals  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  containing  3  molecules 
of  water. 

The  production  of  the  ferrocyanide  may  be  explained  in  the  following 
manner  : — (1.)  The  carbon  containing  nitrogen  decomposes  the  carbonate 
of  potash  at  a  high  temperature,  producing  cyanide  of  potassium  and  car- 
bbnic  oxide  gas — 

K,G03   +   C,  =   2KCN  4-   SCO  . 

(2.)  Sulphur,  derived  partly  from  the  animal  matters  and  partly  from 
sulphate  of  potash  present  as  an  impurity  in  the  potashes,  combines  with 
the  kon  to  form  sulphide  of  iron.  (3.)  On  treating  the  fused  mass  with 
water,  the  sulphide  of  iron  is  dissolved  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium, 
yielding  sulphide  of  potassium  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium — 
FeS   -t-   6KCN  =  K,Fe  (CN),  +  K,S  . 

Since  the  presence  of  the  suliahide  of  potassium  in  the  liquor  somewhat 
hinders  the  crystallisation  of  the  ferrocyanide,  some  makers  simply  melt 
pure  carbonate  of  potash  with  the  animal  charcoal,  extract  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  from  the  residue  by  treatment  with  water,  and  digest  the 
solution  with  finely-ground  spathic  iron  ore  (ferrous  carbonate) — 
FeO.CO,  +   6KC]!f   =   K,Fe(CN),  +  K,O.CO,. 

Prussian  blue.— For  the  preparation  of  Prussian  blue  it  is  usual  to 
mix  solutions  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  persulphate  of  iron,  when 
the  blue  is  precipitated,  having  been  produced  according  to  the  equation — 
3K,Fcy   -1-   2(Fe,03.3S03)   =   6(K,0.S0J   +  Fe,Fcy„ 

FeiTOcyanide  Prussian  blue, 

of  potassium. 

in  which  the  symbol  Fey  represents  the  group  CulST^Fe  {ferrocyavogen), 
which  is  capable  of  playing  the  same  part  in  many  decompositions  as  if  it 
were  an  elementary  substance.  This  compound  radical  has  never  yet 
been  obtained  in  the  separate  state,  but  it  can  be  traced  through  a_  coiu- 
plete  series  of  compounds,  in  which  it  exactly  resembles  chlorine  in  its 
chemical  relations  ;  thus  the  hydroferrocyanie  add  (H,Fcy),  and  the  fer- 
rocyanides of  the  metals,  are  perfectly  analogous  to  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  chlorides,  though  containing  a  compound  radical  instead  of  a  simple 
one;  but  whereas  chlorine  is  a  monatomic  radical  combinuig  only  with  1 
atom  of  hydrogen,  ferrocyanogen  is  tetratomic ;  and  hence  Prussian  blue, 
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the  sesgiiiferrocyanide  nf  iron,  lias  the  composition  Fe/'Tcy whilst  the 
sesqmchlonde  is  Fe/'Cl,'.  When  Prussian  blue  is  prepared  by  pouring 
solution  of  persulphate  of  iron  into  an  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium" 
1  is  found  that  as  soon  as  the  excess  of  the  latter  has  been  washed  away, 
the  precipitate  dissolves  in  pure  water,  forming  what  is  used  by  dyers 
under  the  name  of  soluUe  Pnissian  blue.  Oxalic  acid  is  capable'  of  dis- 
solving the  blue,  and  this  solution  forms  the  basis  of  ordinary  blue  ink. 

•  n^'n^QrJ i'^  sometimes  prepared  with  the  green  protosulphate  of 
iron  (i^eU.bUg),  but  m  that  case  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  precipitate 
tor  some  tmie  to  the  air,  since  the  first  result  is  a  nearly  white  precipitate* 
vvmcli  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  ferrocyanide  of  iron  and  potassium 
(Kjl'cy,  Fe^Fcy).  ^ 

2(K,Fcy)   +   2(FeO.S03)    =  2(K,O.S03)   +   K.Fcy.Fe.Fcy . 

When  this  precipitate  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  acquires  a  dark  blue 
colour,  becoming  eventually  converted  into  Prussian  blue  by  oxidation— 
3(K,Fcy.Fe,Fcy)   +   03   =   3K,Fcy  +   Fe.O,  +  Fe.Fcy^. 

Prussian  blue  is  easily  decomposed  by  alkalies,  a  brown  residue  of  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  being  left,  Fe,Fcy3+  12KH0  =  3K,Fcy  +  2Fe,0,  +  6H  0 
I  his  decomposition  is  turned  to  account  by  the  caUco-printer  for  pro- 
ducing a  buff  or  white  pattern  upon  a  blue  ground.  The  stuff  haviug 
been  dyed  blue  by  passing,  first  through  a  solution  of  a  per-salt  of  iron 
and  afterwards  through  one  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  pattern  is 
discharged  by  an  alkah,  which  leaves  the  brown  peroxide  of  iron  capable 
of  being  removed  by  a  dilute  acid,  when  the  stuff  has  been  rinsed,  so  as  to 
leave  the  design  white. 

Hydroferrocyanic  acid.~Ej  decomposing  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
the  feirocyamde  of  potassium  with  about  an  equal  volume  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  colourless  crystals  of  hydroferrocyanic  acid  (H.Fcy)  are  obtained 
which  are  insoluble  in.  hydrochloric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  water' 
When  a  solution  of  this  acid  is  heated,  it  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid  (HCISr) 
and  deposits  a  white  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  ii-on  Fe(CN),  which  be- 
comes blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  being  converted  into  Prussian  blue  • 
the  simplest  way  of  explaining  this,  as  well  as  many  other  decompositions 
of  hydroferrocyanic  acid  and  the  ferrocyanides,  is  to  view  the  radical 
terrocyanogen  as  formed  by  the  union  of  six  molecides  of  cyanogen  (CN) 
and  one  atom  of  iron,  when  hydroferrocyanic  acid  becomes  H,.Cy,Fe  and 
Prussian  blue  re^.3Cy,,Fe.t 

The  decomposition  of  the  hydroferrocyanic  acid  by  heat  would  then  be 
represented  by  the  equation— 

H,.Cy„Fe    =    4HCy    +    FeCy,, , 

Ilydrofcn-ocyanic        ITydroeynnic  Protocyanidc 
acid.  of  iron. 

and  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue  from  this  last  compound  on  exposure 
to  air  by —  '■ 

9FeCy,  -^03  =  Fe,3Cy,Fe  +  Fe,03 . 

Prussian  blue. 

HTjdrocyanic  or  Prussic  aczc/.— Advantage  is  taken  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  by  acids,  in  the  preparation  of  solution 

•  TJiis  precipitate  may  be  obtained  i>orfoctl,y  wliito  bysliaking  iron  filinRH  witli  solution 
0.  m.lpiuirou.s  acid,  an.l  filtering  into  a  weaic  .solution  oflorrooyanido  of  Dotassinn, 

+  Since  Cy'  i.s  monatomic,  Cy„'Ke"  should  be  tetratomic.  I'Oiassiuni. 
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of  hydrocyanic  acid  for  medicinal  use.  For  this  purpose,  2  parts  of  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  powder  are  distilled  with  1  j  parts  of  oil  of 
vitriol  diluted  with  2  parts  of  water,  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
being  carefully  condensed  (see  fig.  47).  The  change  is  represented  by 
the  equation — 

2K(Cy,re)  +  3(H,O.S03)  =  3(K,0.S0,)  +  K,Fe(Cy„Fe)  +  6HCy  . 

FeiTOcyanide  of  FeiTocyanide  of  Hydrocyanic 

potassium.  iro"       potassium.  acid. 

There  is  left  in  the  retort  a  pale  greenish  salt,  which  rapidly  becomes  blue 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the  double  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  and  iron  produced  when  protosulphate  of  iron  is 
decomposed  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (page  433). 

The  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  thus  obtained  is  colourless,  and 
exhales  the  remarkable  odour  of  the  acid ;  its  acid  characters  are  very 
feeble  indeed,  even  more  so  than  those  of  carbonic  acid,  but  it  is  extremely 
poisonous,  a  very  small  dose  destroying  life  almost  immediately.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  found  in  laurel  water,  and  in  water  distilled  from  the  kernels 
of  many  stone  fruits,  such  as  the  peach,  apricot,  and  plum.  In  minute  doses 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  very  valuable  remedy,  and  is  employed  in  medicine 
in  solutions  of  different  strengths.  One  of  these,  which  is  known  as  the 
acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  contains  2  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  is  prepared  by  the  process  mentioned  above.  Scheele's  acid 
varies  in  strength,  but  usually  contains  between  4  and  5  per  cent,  of  true 
hydrocyanic  acid.  This  acid  is  prepared  from  Prussian  blue,  by  the 
process  originally  employed  by  Scheele  when  the  acid  was  discovered. 
It  consists  in  boiling  Prussian  blue  with  water  and  red  oxide  of  mercury, 
until  the  blue  colour  disappears ;  peroxide  of  iron  is  separated,  and 
cyanide  of  mercury  (HgCyJ  passes  into  solution ;  the  latter  is  filtered,- 
mixed  with  dduted  sulphuric  acid,  and  shaken  with  iron-filings,  which 
precipitate  the  mercury  in  the  metallic  state,  leaving  free  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  the  liquid,  which  is  then  distilled — 

HgCy,  +  Ye  +  Hp.SOg  =  2HCy  +  FeO.SOa  +  Hg  . 

In  order  clearly  to  understand  this  process,  it  must  be  known  that  the 
mercury  exhibits  a  special  tendency  to  combine  with  cyanogen,  which  is 
sufficiently  powerful,  in  this  instance,  to  bring  about  the  decomposition 
of  tlie  ferrocyanogen  existing  in  the  Prussian  blue,  a  part  of  the  cyanogen 
being  exchanged  for  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  mercmy. 

It  is  from  the  cycmide  of  mercury  that  the  pure  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  cyanogen  itself  are  prepared.  For  these  purposes,  it  may  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  hydrocyanic  acid, 
when  a  double .  deco  tnposition  takes  place,  exactly  as  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  HgO  +  2HCy  =  HgCy.,  +  H,0,  and  the  cyanide  of  mercury  is 
obtained  in  square  prismatic  crystals  on  evaporating  the  solution.  If 
these  crystals  be  dried  and  gently  warmed  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  chloride  of  mercury  will  be  formed,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  evolved, 
HgCy^  -h  2HC1  =  HgCi,  +  2HCy„.  The  mixed  vapours  of  hydrochloric 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  passed  over  fragments  of  marble  (CaO.CO.),  "'''^^^^ 
absorb  the  hydrochloric  acid  (CaO.CO, -I-  2HC1  =CaCl,  +  H,0  +  OU  ), 
but  not  the  hydrocyanic,  since  the  latter  is  too  weak  an  acid  even  to 
displace  carbonic  acid.  The  mixture  of  hydrocyanic  and  carbonic  acids 
is  passed  over  chloride  of  calcium  to  remove  aqueous  vapour,  and  attcr- 
wards  through  a  tube  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  when  the 
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hj'ilrocyanic  acid  is  condensed  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  evaporates  so 
rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air  that  it  lowers  the  temperature  to  the 
freezing  point  of  the  acid,  which  is  about  0°  F. ;  at  a  little  above  the 
ordinary  temperature  (79°  F.)  it  boils,  and  emits  a  vapour  which  burns 
witli  a  bhie  flame.  When  kept  for  some  time  it  is  liable  to  undergo  a 
spontaneous  decomposition,  evolving  ammonia,  and  being  converted  into 
a  brown  mass  of  uncertain  composition.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
acid  sulfers  a  similar  change,  and  since  exposure  to  light  favours  the 
decomposition,  the  medicinal  acid  is  usually  kept  in  bottles  covered  with 
paper.  The  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  prevents 
this  change,  and  hence  the  acid  pi-epared  by  distilling  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  usually  contains  traces  of  the  latter, 
can  be  preserved  much  better  than  that  prepared  by  other  methods. 

Among  tlie  products  of  decomposition  is  a  crj'stalline  solid  body  liavicg  the  same 
percentage  composition  as  the  acid  itself,  and  believed  to  be  H3C3N3. 

When  hydriodic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  cooled  by  ice, 
a  crystalline  body  is  formed,  which  has  the  composition  HON.  HI.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  and  may  be  sublimed  with  little  decom- 
position. This  substance  is  not  acid,  and  does  not  answer  to  the  tests  for  hydi'ocyauic 
acid.  When  decomposed  by  potash,  it  gives  ammonia,  formiate  of  potash,  and  iodide 
of  potassium,  so  that  it  maybe  regarded  as  the  hydriodate  of  an  ammonia  formed 
by  the  substitution  of  one  molecule  of  the  triatomic  radical  formyle  (GH)  for  the 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  or  hydriodate.  of  formylamina  ]Sr(OH)"'.HI. 

317.  Cyanogen  itself  (ClSr)^  can  be  prepared  by  the  mere  action  of  heat 
upon  the  cyanide  of  mercury  (in  a  test-tube  provided  with  a  glass  jet  for 
burning  the  gas,  fig.  283).  This  salt  resolves  itself  into  metallic  mercury, 
cyanogen,  and  a  brown  substance  which  has  been 
called  paraeyanogen  (CglSTg),  and  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  union  of  three  atoms  of 
cyanogen.  Cyanogen  gas  is  easily  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  its  peculiar  odour  and  its 
property  of  burning  with  a  pink  flame  edged  with 
green.  Eeing  nearly  tmce  as  heavy  as  air  (sp.  gr. 
1  "8),  it  may  be  collected  by  downward  displace- 
ment, for  water  dissolves  about  four  times  its 
volume  of  the  gas,  yielding  a  solution  which  is 
prone  to  undergo  a  spontaneous  decomposition 
remarkable  for  the  comparatively  complex  pro-  pig_  283. 

ducts  which  it  furnishes,  amongst  which  we  trace 

the  oxalate  (NH^)2C20,  and  formiate  (NH.CHO,)  of  ammonia,  and  m-ea 
(CH^NjO),  all  derived,  be  it  remembered,  from  the  elements  of  cyanogen 
and  water.  In  its  chemical  relations,  cyanogen  presents  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  chlorine.  Thus,  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  potassium 
and  sodium  take  fire  in  it,  forniiug  the  cyanides  of  those  metals,  precisely 
as  the  chlorides  would  be  formed.  Again,  when  cyanogen  is  absorbed 
by  a  .solution  of  potash,  the  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanate  of  potash 
are  formed — 

2KJ-E0   -1-   Cy,   =   KCyO   +   KCy   +  H.,0, 

Cyiumtc.  of       Cyimlilo  of 
Iiotiiah.  potossiuin. 

just  as  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  liypochlorite  of  potash  result  from 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  potash,  2,KH0  CI.,  =  KCIO  H-  KCl  -I-  H,0. 
A  pressure  of  about  4  atmospheres  is  required  to  liquefy  cyanogen,  wlieii 
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it  forms  a  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0-87,  freezing  to  a  crystalline  mass 
at  -  30°  F. 

Cyanide  of  potassium.- — -The  most  useful  of  the  cyanides  is  the  cyanide 
of  potassium,  which  is  extensively  employed  in  electro-plating  and  gilding. 

This  salt  may  be  formed  by  a  very  interesting  process,  which  is  one  of 
the  few  in  which  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  takes  part,  and  consists  in 
jjassing  air  over  red-hot  charcoal  which  has  been  previously  soaked  in  a 
strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  dried,  when  the  nitrogen  requi- 
site for  the  formation  of  the  cyanide  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  carbonic 
oxide  is  disengaged — 

K2O.CO2    -f  =    2KC]Sr  {Cyanide  0/ potassium)  +  SCO. 

It  is  probably  by  a  similar  change  that  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  pro- 
duced in  the  blast-furnaces  (page  305)  in  which  iron  ores  are  reduced, 
the  potash  being  derived  from  the  ash  of  the  fuel.  The  cyanide  is  always 
prepared  for  use  from  the  ferrocyanide,  which  is  resolved  by  a  very  high 
temperature  into  cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbide  of  iron,  with  evolution 
of  nitrogen — 

"K"  Cv  TTp  (Feii-ocyanide  _    ATTCv  (Cyanide  of    ,     •p  p      ,  -m" 
^4yjii^^  of  potassium)    ~    t-i^v^y  potassium)    ^    -C^-V^a   ^  -^^n- 

In  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  the  two  atoms  of  cyanogen,  it  is  usual 
to  fuse  the  ferrocyanide  with  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  proportion  of  3 
parts  of  the  dry  carbonate  to  7  parts  of  the  dried  ferrocyanide  ;  the  mixture 
is  fused  in  a  covered  earthen  crucible,  and  occasionally  stirred  untU  gas 
ceases  to  be  evolved ;  the  crucible  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  minute  or  two  that  the  metallic  iron  may  subside,  and  the 
clear  fused  cyanide  poured  out  on  to  a  stone.  The  change  involved  in 
this  process  is  represented  by  the  following  equation — 

K,Cy,Ee  -i-  K.O.CO,  =  5KCy  +  KCyO  -f  Fe       CO^ , 

Cyanate  of  potash. 

whence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  is  con- 
taminated with  cyanate  of  potash.  It  also  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  potash,  so  that  the  proportion  of  cyanide  is  often  only 
60  per  cent.  The  white  porcelain-like  masses  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  emit  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
as  well  as  that  of  ammonia  ;  the  former  is  disengaged  from  the  cyanide  by 
the  action  of  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid,  whilst  the  ammoniacal  odour 
is  due  to  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  produced  by  the  action  of  moisture 
upon  the  cyanate  of  potash — 

2KCN0  +  m,0  =  KACO,  +  (NK,),O.GO,. 

Cyanate  of  potash. 

Pure  cyanide  of  potassium  is  deposited  in  colourless  cubical  crystals 
when  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  or  it  may  be  olDtained  by  boiling  the  commercial  cyanide  with 
alcohol  and  filtering  while  hot,  when  the  cyanide  crystallises  out  as  the 
solution  cools. 

The  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  electro-plating  and  gilding  depends 
upon  the  power  of  a  solution  of  the  salt  to  dissolve  the  cyanides  of  gold 
and  silver,  forming  compounds  which  are  easily  decomposed  by  the  gal- 
vanic current,  with  deposition  of  metallic  gold  or  silver  upon  any  object 
capable  of  conducting  the  current,  which  may  be  attached  to  the  negative 
pole  (page  362).    Solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  also  able  to  dissolve 
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metallic  silver,  chloride,  iodide,  and  sulphide  of  silver,  which  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  hxing  photographic  images,  and  in  cleaning  silver  or 
gold  lace. 

At  a  high  temperature,  cyanide  of  potassium  is  a  very  powerful  reducing 
agent,  abstracting  an  atom  of  oxygen  from  most  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
so  as  to  liberate  the  metals,  bemg  itself  converted  into  cyanate  of 
potash.  Thus,  when  the  binoxide  of  tin  is  fused  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, SnOa  -1-  2KCy  =  Sn  +  2KCyO.  This  property  of  the  cyanide  is 
often  applied  in  chemical  experiments.  The  cyanate  of  potash  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  pungent  odour  of  cyanic  acid,  which  it  emits 
when  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
cyanic  acid  is  decomposed  with  effervescence,  yielding  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid — 

2.KCN0  +  2  {Kp.SO,)  +  2Rfi  =  K,0.S03  +  (NHJ,0.S03  +  2C0,. 

When  fused  cyanate  of  potash  is  triturated  with  dried  oxalic  acid,  and 
the  mass  treated  with  water,  a  white  insoluble  substance  is  left,  which  has 
been  called  cyamelide,  and  has  the  composition  CHJSTO,  being  metameric 
with  hydrated  cyanic  acid,  HCl^O ;  when  this  substance  is  distilled, 
hydrated  cyanic  acid  passes  over  as  a  colourless  liquid,  wliicli  can  only  be 
preserved  at  a  very  low  temperature,  for  if  the  receiver  containing  it  be 
removed  from  the  freezing  mixture  employed  to  condense  the  cyanic  acid, 
the  latter  becomes  hot  and  turbid,  soon  begins  to  boil  violently,  and  is 
converted  into  a  white  mass  of  cyamelide  resembling  porcelain. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  when  fused  with  sulphur,  forms  a  compound  cor- 
responding to  cyanate  of  potash,  but  containing  sulphur  in  place  of 
oxygen,  and  having  the  formula  KCyS,  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  being  represented  as  containing  a  compound 
radical,  sid-phocyanogen  CyS  =  Scy.  The  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
is  generally  prepared  by  fusing  3  parts  of  dried  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  (the  materials  for  making  cyanide 
of  potassium)  with  2  parts  of  sulphur,  in  a  covered  crucible.  By  washing 
the  cooled  mass  with  boiling  water,  the  sulphocyanide  is  extracted,  and 
may  be  obtained,  by  evaporating  the  solution,  in  prismatic  crystals 
resembling  nitre.  By  decomposing  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with 
acetate  of  lead,  the  sulphocyanide  of  lead  (Pb(Cy8)2)  is  obtained,  and 
this,  when  acted  upon  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  sulphide  of 
lead  and  liydrosulphocyanic  acid,  HCyS,  the  latter  being  a  colourless 
oily  liquid  which  may  be  crystallised  by  cold.  This  acid  is  remarkable 
for  the  dark  red  colour  (due  to  sulphocyanide  of  iron)  which  it  gives  with 
the  per-salts  of  iron,  for  which  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  frequently 
employed  as  a  test.  A  very  delicate  test  (Liebig's  test)  for  hydrocyanic 
acid,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  is  also  founded  upon  that  circumstance,  for  if  a 
watch-glass  moistened  with  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  (page  272)  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  latter  is  absorbed 
and  converted  into  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium — 

(NH,),S  +   8,-1-  2nCy   =   2NH,CyS  +  H,S, 

Yellow  sulphide  Sulphocyanide 
\of  nmmonlum.  of  iimmonium. 

by  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  the  watch-glass,  any  excess  of  salphide  of 
ammonium  is  volatilised,  and  a  drop  of  perchlorido  of  iron  will  then  give 
the  blood-red  coloiu'  with  the  sulphocyanide. 
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318.  Ferricyanide  of  potaHsium. — ^When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solu- 
tion of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  liquid  assumes  a  brown  colour,  and, 
when  evaporated,  deposits  beautiful  red  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  found, 
on  analysis,  to  have  the  composition  K.)Cy,.Fe,  having  been  formed  from 
the  ferrocyanide  according  to  the  eqiiation — 

4^y»^^  of  potassium)    +    ^J-    —    J^s^Jk^^  of  potassium)    +  . 

This  salt  is  known  as  red  prussiaie  of  potash,  or  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  is  used  in  dyeing ;  for  if  a  piece  of  stuff  be  heated  in  a  solution 
of  the  ferricyanide  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  a  blue  compound  similar  to 
Prussian  blue  is  deposited  in  the  fibre. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  also  employed  for  the  preparation  of  Turn- 
buU's  blue  (ferricyanide  of  iron),  which  is  precipitated  when  a  solution  of 
that  salt  is  mixed  with  one  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

3(reO.S03)   +   2K3(Cy,Fe)   =   3(K,0.S0,)   +  Fe3(Cy,Fe), . 

Ferricyanide  FeiTicyanide 
of  pot-assiura.  of  iron. 

In  calico-printing,  a  mixture  of  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  with  potash 
is  employed  as  a  discharge  for  indigo,  such  a  mixture  acting  as  a  powerful 
bleaching  agent,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  impart  oxygen  to  any 
^substance  in  need  of  that  element,  the  ferricyanide  being  converted  into 
the  ferrocyanide ;  thus — 

2K3(Cy,Fe)  ^J^^/f^  +  2KH0  =  2K,(Cy,Fe)  ^J^XS?  +  0  -l-  H,0 . 

The  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  assumed  to  contain  a  compound  radical 
ferricyanogen  (Cy^Fe),  which  differs  from  ferrocyanogen  in  containing 
triatomic  iron  Fe'",  instead  of  diatomic  iron,  Fe".  The  formula  Cy^'Fe'" 
shows  that  this  radical  must  be  triatomic  and  not  tetratomic  lilce  Cyg'Fe". 
The  liydroferricyanic  acid  (HgCy^Fe)  can  be  obtained  in  a  crystallised 
state,  and  many  of  the  corresponding  f erricyanides  have  been  examined. 

Ferrocj''anogen  and  ferricyanogen  are  not  the  only  compound  radicals  of 
.this  description;  there  are  cohalticyanogen  [Cjfio),  manganicyanogen 
(Cy^Mn),  cliromicyanogen  (CygCr),  platinocyanogen  (Cy^Pt),  palladio- 
cyanogen  (Cy4Pd),  and  iridiocyanogen  (Cyglr),  but  none  of  these  have 
received  any  useful  applications.  The  platinocyanides  are  remarkable  for 
their  brilUant  colours. 

319.  Chlorides  of  cyanogen. — -When  moist  cyanide  of  mercury  is  shaken 
up  in  a  bottle  of  chlorine  gas,  and  set  aside  for  some  time  in  a  dark  place, 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  chlorine  disappears,  and  the  bottle  is  filled  with 
a  colourless  gas  having  a  remarkably  pungent  and  tear-exciting  odour  ;  this 
is  the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  (Gy CI);  HgCyj  +  Cl^  =  HgCl^  -f  2CyCl. 
If  light  have  access  during  this  experiment,  an  oily  liquid  chloride  of 
cyanogen,  Cy2Cl2,is  produced. 

The  chloride  of  cyanogen  gas  may  be  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  four 
atmospheres,  and  if  the  liquid  is  kept  for  some  days  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is 
converted  into  a  white  mass  of  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  Cj-iCi-s.  Wlien 
this  is  acted  on  by  water,  it  yields  cija?iuric  acid,  H.,Cy.,0.„  according  to 
the  equation  Cy^Cla  +  3H,0  =  3HC1  -1-  HaCyPa."  This  acid  is  very 
interesting  on  account  of  its  polymeric  relation  to  cyanic  acid  (HCyO),, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  It  is  a  tribasic  acid,  and 
forms,  like  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  (page  232),  three  series  of  salts,  having 
the  formulae,  respectively,  M'3Cy.,03,  M'.,HCy303,  WH.,Cjfi,. 
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The  cyanide  of  phosphorus,  PCy.j,  has  heen  siiblinied  in  tabular  cr^'stals 
from  a  niixtuve  of  cyanide  of  silver  and  terchloride  of  phosphorus  heated 
in  a  sealed  tube  to  280°  i\  for  some  hours,  and  afterwards  distilled  in 
a  current  of  dry  carbonic  acid.  Cyanide  of  phosphorus  inflames  at  a  very 
low  temperature,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  cyanic  and  j)hos- 
phorous  acids. 

320.  Niiroprussidcs.—Wb.en  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  boiled  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  a  point  is  attained  at  which  the  solution  gives  a  slate-coloured  precijiitate  with 
a  proto-salt  of  iron  ;  if  it  be  then  boiled  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  filtered, 
and  evayiorated,  it  deposits  ruby-red  prismatic  crystals  of  nitroprusside  of  sodium 
(Na^CyioN.jOgFco.iAq.j,  from  wliich  the  nitroprussides  of  other  metals  may  be 
obtained. 

The  hydronitroprussic  acid  (H4Cyio'N.,03Fe.,.2Aq.)  has  also  been  prepared  and 
crystallised. 

The  nitroprussides  were  found  by  Hadow  to  be  formed  from  a  double  mole- 
cule of  the  ferricyanides  by  the  exchange  of  two  auolecules  of  cyanogen  for  a 
molecule  of  niti-ous  acid  (N^Oj),  and  the  simultaneous  removal  of  two  atoms  of  the 
metal  with  which  the  ferricyanogen  was  combined.  Thus  the  double  molecule  of 
ferricyanide  of  potassium,  Kg.CyijFeg,  becomes  nitroprusside  of  potassium,  K.^, 
^yio^aOjFej,  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  other  products  being  formed  at  the  same 
time  by  the  oxidising  action  of  the  nitric  acid. 

Based  upon  this  view  of  its  constitution,  a  more  certain  and  economical  process 
for  the  production  of  nitroprusside  of  sodium  was  devised  by  Hadow,  which  consists 
in  acting  upon  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  with  nitrite  of  soda,  acetic  acid,  and 
bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate),  when  the  mercury  removes  two  molecules 
of  cyanogen,  and  the  chlorine  two  atoms  of  potassium,  the  nitrous  acid  of  the  nitrite 
of  soda  entering  into  the  residue  of  the  ferricyanide,  and  converting  it  into  nitro- 
prusside of  potassium,  which,  by  double  decomposition  with  the  acetate  of  soda,  yields 
acetate  of  potash  and  nitroprusside  of  sodium.  The  cyanide  of  mercury  crystallises 
out  first,  and  the  niti-oprusside  of  sodium  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  from  the 
evaporated  solution. 

The  more  recent  researches  of  Stiideler  have  still  further  simplified  the  constitution 
of  the  nitroprussides.  By  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  upon  ferrous  sulphate, 
he  obtained  an  orange  precipitate  composed  of  KVe.fCy^,  in  which  two  atoms  of 
diatomic  iron  have  replaced  four  atoms  of  monatomic  potassium  in  five  molecules  of 
the  cyanide  ;  5KCy  -f  2Fe"S04  =  2K2SO4  -t-  KFe/Cyj. 

When  this  precipitate  was  treated  with  nitrite  of  potash,  it  furnished  nitroprusside 
of  potassium ;  K'Fe./Cy,,'  -t-  KNO^  =  Ko'Fe"(NO)'Cyg  +  FeO. 

According  to  this,  the  hypothetical  radical  of  the  nitroprussides  would  contain 
Cy6'N0)'Fe',  representing  ferricyanogen  Cy5Fe"in  which  (NO)'  has  replaced  Cy'. 
The  monatomic  character  of  the  NO  is  shown  in  the  nitrite  of  potash  KNO.-,  or 
K  (N 0)'0".  It  will  be  observed  that  Stadeler's  formula  for  the  nitroprussides  diftors 
from  Hadow  s  only  by  a  single  atom  of  oxygen  in  Hadow's  molecule,  thus- 
Double  molecule  of  nitroprusside  of  potassium  ^Stiideler),  K,Fe„NoO,Cy,„, 
Nitroprusside  of  potassium  (Hadow),  K^FcCOgCy  , 

so  that  whereas  Hadow  believed  in  the  substitution  of  nitrons  acid  (N,0o)  for  a  part 
finds  that  it  is  really  NO,  the  radical  of  the  nitrous  acid 
((NO)'(NO)'0")  which  replaces  the  cyanogen. 

On  the  latter  view,  the  diatomic  character  of  the  assumed  radical  Cyti'(NO)'Fe"  is 
at  once  explained,  for  it  evidently  requires  two  atoms  of  putassinin  to  complete  the 
saturation  of  the  Cy^. 

The  nitroprusside  of  sodium  is  used  as  a  test  for  the  alkaline  sulphides,  with  a  verv 
slight  trace  of  which  it  gives  a  magnificent  purple  colour.  Thus,  an  inch  or  two  of 
human  hair,  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  before  the  blowpipe,  will  yield  sutlicient 
sulphide  of  sodium  to  strike  a  pui-ple  tint  with  the  nitroprusside. 

321.  The  fulminates.— The  violently  explosive  compound  known  as 
fulminate  of  merairij,  wliich  is  so  largely  employed  for  the  manufacture 
of  percussion  caps,  is  connected  with  the  series  of  cyanogen  compounds. 

PreparatiMi  of  fulminate  of  mercury. — This  substance  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  alcohol  upon  a  scjlution  of  mercury  in  excess  of  nitric  acid  • 
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and  as  this  action  is  of  a  violent  character,  some  care  is  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  an  explosion.  On  a  small  scale,  the  fulminate  may  be  obtained 
without  any  risk  by  strictly  attending  to  the  following  prescription  : — 

Weigli  out,  in  a  watcli-glass,  25  grains  of  mercury,  transfer  it  to  a  half-pint 
beaker,  add  half  an  ounce  (measured)  of  ordinary  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1-42),  and  apply  a  gentle  heat.  As  soon  as  the  last  particle  of  mercury  is  dis- 
solved, place  the  beaker  upon  the  table,  away  from  any  flame,  and  pour  into  it, 
pretty  quickly,  at  arm's  length,  5  measured  drachms  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0'87).  Very 
brisk  action  will  ensue,  and  the  solution  will  become  turbid  from  the  separation  of 
crystals  of  the  fulminate,  at  the  same  time  evolving  very  dense  white  clouds,  which 
have  an  agreeable  odour,  due  to  the  presence  of  nitrous  ether,  aldehyde,  and  other 
products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol.  The  heavy  character  of  these 
clouds  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  mercury,  though  in  what  form  has  not  been 
ascertained  ;  much  nitrous  oxide  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  evolved  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  action  has  subsided,  the  beaker  may  be  filled  with  water,  the  fulminate 
allowed  to  settle,  and  the  acid  liquid  poured  oil  The  fulminate  is  then  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  with  water  as  long  as  the  washings  taste  acid,  and  dried  by 
exposure  to  air. 

The  chemical  change  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  fulminate  is 
complicated  by  the  formation  of  the  secondary  products  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  alcohol,  but  if  these  be  left  out  of  consideration,  a  clear 
idea  of  the  reaction  may  be  obtained. 

The  fulminate  of  mercury  is  found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  mercury, 
carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  in  proportions  corresponding  to  the  formula 
HgCgNaOs;  if  the  mercury  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  state  of  oxide,  into 
which  it  would  have  been  converted  by  the  nitric  acid,  this  formula  might 
be  written  HgO.CoITjO.  The  formula  for  alcohol  is  C^HgO,  and  the 
fulminate  of  mercury  appears  to  be  derivable  from  alcohol  by  the  exchange 
of  H/  for  Nj'",  and  the  addition  of  HgO.  It  has  been  remarked  (page  141) 
that  the  actionof  nitrous  acid(]Sr203)  upon  organic  substances  frequently 
results  in  the  removal  of  Hgfrom  the  substance  in  the  form  of  water  ;  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  this  acid,  resulting  from  the  deoxidation  of  the 
nitric  acid  by  one  portion  of  the  alcohol,  has  acted  upon  another  portion 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  whole  of  its  hydrogen,  and  to  leave  in  exchange 
2  atoms  of  nitrogen ;  thus  GJip  +  N^Os  =  C,N"„0  +  3H,0.  It  is 
evident  that  the  combining  value  of  the  two  atoms  of  triatomic  nitrogen 
is  equal  to  that  of  six  atoms  of  hydrogen.*  The  substance  C^Nfi,  sup- 
posed to  be  combined  with  the  oxide  of  mercury  (though  never  obtained 
in  the  separate  state),  has  been  named,  fulminic  acid.  The  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  fulminate  will  be  more  advantageously  discussed  when 
its  properties  have  been  considered. 

Properties  of  fulminate  of  mercuri/. — This  substance  is  deposited  in 
the  above  process  in  fine  needle-hke  crystals,  which  often  have  a  grey 
colour  from  the  accidental  presence  of  a  little  metallic  mercury.  It  may 
be  purified  by  boiling  it  with  water,  in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble,  and 
allowing  the  fulminate  to  crystallise  from  the  filtered  solution.  Very 
moderate  friction  or  percussion  will  cause  it  to  detonate  violently,  so  that 
it  must  be  kept  in  a  corked  bottle  lest  it  should  be  exploded  between  the 
neck  and  the  stopper.  It  is  usually  preserved  in  a  wet  state,  with  about 
one-fifth  its  weight  of  water.  Its  explosion  is  attended  with  a  bright 
flash,  and  with  grey  fumes  of  metallic  mercury.  The  simplest  equation 
to  represent  the  decomposition  would  be  HgCoif.jOa  =  -^S  +  > 
and  its  violence  must  be  attributed  to  the  sudden  evolution  of  a  large 

*  This  view  is  supported  by  the  circumstance,  that  fulminate  of  silver  is  abundantly 
fornied  when  nitrous  acid  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
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volume  of  gas  and  vapour  from  a  small  volume  of  solid,  for  the  fulminate 
of  mercury,  being  exceedingly  heavy  (sp.  gr.  4-4),  occupies  a  very  small 
space  when  compared  with  the  gaseous  products  of  its  decomposition, 
especially  when  the  latter  are  expanded  by  the  heat.  The  evolution  of 
heat  during  the  explosion,  apparently  in  contradiction  to  the  rule  that 
heat  is  absorbed  in  decomposition,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  exceeds  that  absorbed 
lu  the  decomposition  of  the  fulminate.  A  temperature  of  360°  T.  explodes 
fulminate  of  mercury,  and  the  same  result  is  brought  about  by  touching 
It  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  concentrated  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  The 
electric  spark,  of  course,  explodes  it. 

_  Cap  composition. — The  explosion  of  the  fulminate  of  mercury  is  so 
violent  and  rapid  that  it  is  necessary  to  moderate  it  for  percussion -caps. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  mixed  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash,  the 
oxidising  property  of  these  salts  possibly  causing  them  to  be  preferred  to 
any  merely  inactive  substances,  since  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  tem- 
perature of  the  flash  by  burning  the  carbonic  oxide  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  would  thus  ensure  the  ignition  of  the  cartridge.  For  military  caps' 
in  this  country,  chlorate  of  potash  is  always  mixed  with  the  fulminate,' 
and  powdered  glass  is  sometimes  added  to  increase  the  sensibility  of  the 
mixture  to  explosion  by  percussion.  Sulphide  of  antimony  is  some- 
times substituted  for  powdered  glass,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
leugthening  the  flash  by  taking  advantage  of  the  powerful  oxidising 
action  of  chlorate  of  potash  upon  that  compound  (page  162).  Since  the 
composition  is  very  liable  to  explode  under  friction,  it  is  made  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  without  contact  with  any  hard  substance. 
After  a  little  of  the  composition  has  been  introduced  into  the  cap,  it  is 
made  to  adhere  and  water-proofed  by  a  drop  of  solution  of  shellLc  in 
spirit  of  wine. 

If  a  thin  train  of  fulminate  of  mercury  be  laid  upon  a  plate,  and  covered,  except 
a  httle  at  one  end,  with  gunpowder,  it  wiU  be  found  on  touching  the  fulminate  with 
a  hot  wire  that  its  explosion  scatters  the  gunpowder,  but  does  not  inflame  it  On 
repeating  the.  experiment  with  a  mixture  of  10  grains  of  the  fulminate  and  15  grains 
ot  chlorate  of  potash  made  upon  paper  with  a  card,  the  explosion  will  be  found  to 
inname  the  gunpowder. 

By  sprinkling  a  thin  layer  of  the  fulminate  upon  a  glass  plate,  and  firing  it  with 
a  hot  mre,  the  separated  mercury  may  be  made  to  coat  the  glass,  so  as  to  give  it  all 
the  appearance  of  a  looking-glass.  ^ 

Although  the  effect  produced  by  the  explosion  of  fulminate  of  mercury 
is  very  violent  m  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  very  slightly  felt  at 
a  distance,  and  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  gas  will  burst  fire-arms, 
because  it  does  not  allow  time  for  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  ball 
though,  if  the  barrel  escape  destruction,  the  projectile  effect  of  the  fulmi- 
nate is  found  inferior  to  that  of  powder. 

The  fulminate  of  mercury  is  generally  contaminated  with  oxalate  of 
mercury  (HgCpj,  which  is  one  of  the  secondary  products  formed  durino- 
its  preparation.  " 

Fulminate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  a  process  very  similar  to  that  for 
fulminate  of  mercury,  but  since  its  explosive  properties  are  far  more 
violent,  it  is  not  advisable  to  prepare  so  largo  a  quantity.  10  grains  of 
pure  silver  are  dissolved,  at  a  gentle  heat,  in  70  minims  of  ordiiuiiy  con- 
centi'ated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-42)  and  50  minims  of  water.  As  soon  as 
the  silver  is  dissolved,  the  heat  is  removed,  and  200  minims  of  alcohol 
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(sp.  gr.  0-87}  are  added.  If  the  action  does  not  commence  after  a  short 
time,  a  very  gentle  heat  may  be  applied  until  efi'ervescence  begins,  wlien 
the  fulminate  of  silver  will  be  deposited  in  minute  needles,  and  may  be 
further  treated  as  in  the  case  of  fulminate  of  mercury.*  When  dry,  the 
fulminate  of  silver  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  caution,  since  it  is 
exploded  far  more  easily  than  the  mercury  salt ;  it  should  be  kept  in  small 
quantities,  wrapped  up  separately  in  paper,  and  placed  in  a  card-board  box. 
Nothing  harder  than  paper  should  be  employed  in  manipulating  it.  The 
violence  of  its  explosion  renders  it  useless  for  percussion  caps,  but  it  is 
employed  in  detonating  crackers.  Fulminate  of  silver  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  36  parts  of  boiling  water. 

If  a  minute  particle  of  fulminate  of  silver  be  placed  upon  a  piece  of  quartz,  and 
gently  pressed  with  the  angle  of  another  piece,  it  will  explode  with  a  flash  and  smart 
report. 

A  throw-down  detonating  cracker  may  be  made  by  screwing  up  a  particle  of  the 
fulminate  of  silver  in  a  piece  of  tliin  paper,  with  some  fragments  obtained  by  crush- 
ing a  common  quartz  pebble. 

The  explosion  of  fulminate  of  silver  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  mercury 
salt,  by  heating  equal  quantities  upon  thin  copper  or  platinum  foil,  when  the  ful- 
minate of  mercury  will  explode  with  a  slight  puiF,  aud  will  not  iujui-e  the  foil,  but 
that  of  silver  will  give  a  loud  crack  and  rend  a  hole  in  the  metal. 

If  a  particle  of  fulminate  of  silver  be  placed  upon  a  glass  plate  and  touched  with  a 
glass  rod  dipped  in  oil  of  vitriol,  it  will  detonate  and  leave  a  deposit  of  silver  upon 
the  glass. 

When  fulminate  of  silver  {A.gfi^„0.^  is  dissolved  in  warm  ammonia, 
the  solution  deposits,  on  conling,  crystals  of  a  double  fulminate  of  silver 
and  avimonia,  Ag(N}lJ  which  is  even  more  violently  explosive, 

and  is  dangerous  while  still  moist. 

On  adding  chloride  of  potassium  in  excess  to  fulminate  of  silver,  only 
half  the  silver  is  removed  as  chloride,  and  the  double  fulminate  of  silver 
and  potassium,  AgKC^N^O^,  may  be  crystallised  from  the  solution.  By 
the  careful  addition  of  nitric  acid,  the  K  may  be  replaced  by  H,  and  the 
acid  fidminate  of  silver,  AgHC^N^O^,  obtained,  which  is  easily  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  out  on  cooling;  by  boiling  with  oxide  of 
silver,  it  is  converted  into  the  neutral  fulminate. 

Various  other  fulminates  and  double  fulminates  have  been  obtained. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  explosive. 

Chemical  constitution  of  the  fulminates.- — The  fact  of  the  existence  of 
double  fulminates  and  acid  fulminates  renders  it  necessary  to  -m-ite  the 
formula  of  fulminate  of  silver,  for  example,  AgjCoN^O.,,  instead  of  AgCNO, 
in  order  to  show  that  half  of  the  silver  is  capable  of  being  exchanged  for 
another  metal  or  for  hydrogen.  It  will  bo  seen  that  this  formula  would 
also  represent  two  molecules  of  eyanate  of  silver  (AgCNO),  but  the 
properties  of  this  salt  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  fulminate. 
That  a  strong  connection  exists,  however,  between  the  fulminates  and 
the  cyanogen  compounds,  is  shown  by  several  reactions.  Thus,  if  fulmi- 
nate of  mercury  be  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  dissolved  with 
evolution  of  a  powerful  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  whilst  mercmic  chloride 
and  oxalate,  with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  remain  in  the  solution. 
Again,  if  an  excess  of  fulminate  of  silver  be  acted  on  by  hydrosulphuric 

*  If  the  nitric  acid  and  alcohol  are  not  of  the  exact  strength  here  prescribed,  it  may  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  start  tlie  action  unless  two  or  three  drops  of  red  nitric  acid  (contain- 
ing nitrous  acid)  are  added.  Standard  silver  (containing  copper)  may  t)e  used  lor  prepar- 
ing tlie  fulminate. 
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acid,  cyanic  acid  may  be  oLtained  in  solution,  and  becomes  converted  into 
hydi'osulphocyanic  acid,  when  the  hydvosulphuric  acid  is  in  excess. 
By  decomposing  the  double  fulminate  of  copper  and  ammonia 
(Cu(jS"I-Ij2(U2N„0„)o)  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  there  are  produced,  hydro- 
sulphocyanic  acid  and  urea,  the  latter  having  the  same  composition  as 
cyanate  of  ammonia — 

Cu(NHJ,(C,N,0,).3  +  3R.J6  =  CuS  +  2H,0  +  2HCNS  +  2CH,Np , 

HydvoBulphocyanic 

acid.  ^ 

These  reactions  have  induced  many  chemists  to  regard  the  fulminates 
as  compounds  derived  from  an  acid  having  the  composition  H.,Cy.fi.„ 
intermediate  in  composition  between  cyanic  acid  (HCyO)  and  cyanuric 
acid  (HjjCy303),  but  the  fulminic  acid  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a 
separate  form.  The  formula  C"Hg"Cy'(N02)'  agrees  better  with  modern 
researches. 

Fuhuinate  of  laercury  dissolves  when  boiled  with,  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium, _ 
rtiul  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  fidniinuraie  or  isocyanuraie  o^' 
potash,  KCjIv'gH.^Oj,  which  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  acid  cyanurate  oF 
potash,  KH^CygO^,  but  the  acid  contained  in  fnlniinurate  of  potash  forms  only  one 
series  of  salts,  and  is  therefore  monobasic.  The  fulminiu'ates  are  feebly  explosive. 
The  production  of  fiilniinuric  acid  from  the  hypothetical  fulminic  acid  may  be 
represented  by  the  equation — 

2(H2C,N202)  +  H^O  =  COa  +  NH3  +  HCgN^HaO;,. 

PEODUCTS  OF  THE  DESTEUCTIVE  DISTILLATION  OF  COAL. 

322.  Much  of  the  extraordinary  jjrogress  made  by  chemistry  during 
the  last  half  century  must  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  and  great 
extension  of  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  No  other  branch  of  manufac- 
ture has  brought  into  notice  so  many  compounds  not  previously  obtained 
from  any  other  source,  and,  above  all,  offering,  at  first  sight,  so  very 
little  promise  of  utility,  as  to  press  urgently  upon  the  chemist  the  necessity 
for  submitting  them  to  investigation. 

Although  many  important  additions  to  chemical  knowledge  have  re- 
sulted from  the  labours  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  devising  the  best 
methods  of  obtaining  the  coal-gas  itself  in  the  state  best  fitted  for  con- 
sumption, far  more  benefit  has  accrued  to  the  science  from  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  the  secondary  products  of  the  manufacture,  the  riiuioval 
of  which  was  the  object  to  be  attained  in  the  purification  of  the  gas. 

Of  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  very  little  was  known  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  coal  gas ;  and  altliough  the  liquid  hydro- 
carbons composing  coal-naphtha  were  originally  obtained  from  other 
sources,  the  investigation  of  their  chemical  properties  has  been  greatly 
promoted  by  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  obtained  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  that  liquid.  The  most  important  of  these  hydrocarbons,  henzo/e 
or  benzine,  was  originally  procured  from  benzoic  acid  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  it  to  have  fulfilled  its  present  useful  purposes, 
unless  it  had  been  obtained  in  abundance  as  a  secondary  product  in 
the  manufacture  of  coal  gas ;  for,  leaving  out  of  con.sideration  the  various 
uses  to  which  benzole  itself  is  devoted,  it  yields  the  nitruhcnzole,  so 
much  used  in  perfumery,  and  from  this  we  obtain  aniline,  from  whicli 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  dyes  are  now  prepared. 
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The  naphthaline  found  so  abundantly  in  coal-tar  possesses  a  peculiar 
interest,  as  having  formed  the  subject  of  the  beautiful  researches  by  which 
Laurent  was  led  to  propose  the  doctrine  of  substitution,  which  has  since 
thrown,  so  much  light  upon  the  constitution  of  organic  substances. 

We  are  also  especially  indebted  to  coal-tar  for  our  acquaintance  with 
the  very  interesting  and  rapidly  extending  class  of  volatile  alkalies,  of 
which  the  above-m.entioned  aniline  is  the  chief  representative,  and  for 
phenic  or  carbolic  acid,  from  which  are  derived  the  large  number  of  sub- 
stances composing  the  phenyle-series. 

The  retorts  in  which  the  distillation  of  coal  is  effected  are  made  either  of 
cast-iron  or  of  stoneware,  generally  having  the  form  of  a  flattened  cylinder, 
and  arranged  in.  sets  of  three  or  five,  heated  by  the  same  coal  fire  (fig.  284). 


Fig.  284. — Manufacture  of  coal-gas. 


The  charge  for  each  retort  is  about  two  bushels,  and'is  thrown  on  to  the  red- 
hot  floor  of  the  retort,  as  soon  as  the  coke  from  the  previous  distillation  has 
been  raked  out ;  the  mouth  of  the  retort  is  then  closed  with  an  iron  plate 
luted  with  clay.  An  iron  pipe  rises  from  the  upper  side  of  the  front  of  the 
retort  projecting  from  the  furnace,  and  is  curved  round  at  the  upper 
extremity,  which  passes  into  the  side  of  a  much  wider  tube,  called  the 
hydraulic  main,  running  above  the  furnaces,  at  right  angles  to  the  retorts, 
and  receiving  the  tubes  from  all  of  them.  This  tube  is  always  kept  half 
full  of  the  tar  and  water  which  condense  from  the  gas,  and  below  the  sur- 
face of  this  liquid  the  delivery  tubes  from  the  retorts  are  allowed  to  dip, 
so  that  although  the  gas  can  bubble  freely  through  the  liquid  as  it  issues 
from  the  retort,  none  can  return  through  the  tube  whilst  the  retort  is 
open  for  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  charge.  .  . 

The  aqueous  portion  of  the  liquid  deposited  in  the  hydrauhc  main  is 
known  as  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  from  its  consisting  chiefly  of  a  solution 
of  various  salts  of  ammonia,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  sesqiucarbonate  ; 
sulphide,  cyanide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  are  also  found  m  it. 
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From  tho  hydraulic  main  the  gas  passes  into  the  condenser,  wliich  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  bent  iron  tubes  kept  cool  either  by  the  large  sur- 
face -which  they  expose  to  the  air,  or  sometimes  by  a  stream  of  cold 
water.  In  these  are  deposited,  in  addition  to  water,  any  of  the  volatile 
hydrocarbons  and  salts  of  ammonia  which  may  have  escaped  condensa- 
tion in  the  hydraulic  main.  Even  in  the  condenser  the  removal  of  the 
ammoniacal  salts  is  not  complete,  so  that  it  is  usually  necessary  to  pass 
the  gas  through  a  scrubber  or  case  containing  fragments  of  coke,  over  which 
a  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  trickle  in  order  to  absorb  the  remaining 
ammoniacal  vapours. 

The  tar  which  condenses  in  the  hydraulic  main  is  a  very  complex 
mixture,  of  wliich  the  following  are  some  of  the  leading  components — 


BuiliiiB  Point. 

Foimula. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Neutral  Hydrocajibons. 

Liquid. 

Benzole, 

176°  F. 

0-88 

Toluole  

230° 

0-87 

Xylole, 

284° 

0-87 

Isocumole,* 

338° 

0-85 

Solid. 

Naphthaline, 

428° 

Anthracene, 

680° 

Chrysene, 

Pyrene, 

... 

AlivAline  Products. 

Ammonia, 

NH3 

Aniline, 

36U° 

1-02 

Picoline, 

271° 

C,H,N 

0-96 

Quinoline,  . 
Pyridine, 

462° 
240° 

CgHyN 

1-08 

Acids. 

Carbolic  acid. 

370° 

C,H,0 

1-07 

Kresylic  ,, 

397° 

CyHgO 

Rosolic  ,, 

Brunolic  ,, 

Acetic  ,, 

243' 

C2H4O2 

1-06 

Ihe  gas  IS  now  passed  through  the  lime-imrifler,  which  is  an  iron  box 
with  shelves,  on  which  dry  slaked  lime  is  placed  in  order  to  absorb  the 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  last  portions  of  ammonia 
are  removed  by  passing  the  gas  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid 

A  great  many  other  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  purification  of 
the  gas  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  none  appears  to  be  so  efficacious 
and  economical  as  that  which  consists  in  passing  the  gas  over  a  mixture 
of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol  or  copperas),  slaked  lime,  and  sawdust 
(which  IS  employed  to  prevent  the  other  materials  from  caking  tof-ether) 
The  lime  decomposes  the  sulphate  of  iron,  forming  sulphate  of  lime  and 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron. 

FeO.SOa  +  CaO.Iip  =  FeO.Hp  +  CaO.SO, . 

*  nenzok,  nriKinally  derived  from  he.nznic  acid;  Miwln,  from  hal.iam  oC  Ua  ■  rvlnl^ 
found  among  the  products  from  luood  {^vKov) ;  isocumole,  isomeric  with  cumolo  \)bVa  2,1 
irom  on  of  cummin.  '  ""'•"""-ti 
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The  action  of  air  upon  the  mixture  soon  converts  the  oxide  into  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  which  absorbs  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  producing  with  the  former  sulphide  of  iron,  and  with  the 
latter  Prussian  blue  or  some  similar  compound.  The  sulphate  of  lime 
existing  in  this  purifying  mixture  is  useful  in  absorbing  any  vapour  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  from  the  gas,  forming  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  lime.* 

The  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
may  be  thus  represented,  Fe^Og  +  SH^S  =  2FeS  +  S  +  3H.p ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance which  especially  conduces  to  the  economy  of  the  process,  is  the 
facility  Avith  which  the  sulphide  of  iron  may  be  reconverted  into  the 
sesquioxide  by  mere  exposure  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  for 
2FeS  -f  O3  =  Fe.,03  4- S^,  thus  reviving  the  power  of  the  mixture  to  absorb 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Accordingly,  if  a  small  quantity  of  air  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  puritier  together  with  the  gas,  it  reconverts  the  sulphide  of 
iron  into  sesquioxide,  and  the  oxidation  is  attended  with  enough  heat  to 
convert  into  vapour  any  benzole  which  may  have  condensed  in  the  purifj'^- 
ing  mixture,  and  of  which  the  illuminating  value  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
The  same  purifying  mixture  may  thus  be  employed  to  purify  a  very  large 
quantity  of  gas,  until  the  separated  sulphur  has  increased  its  bulk  to  an 
inconvenient  extent,  when  it  is  distilled  oS  in  iron  retorts.  The  various 
processes  which  have  been  devised  for  the  removal  of  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon  vapour  are  mentioned  at  page  218. 

The  purified  gas  is  passed  into  the  gasometers,  from  which  it  is  sup- 
plied for  consumption. 

In  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  attention  is  requisite  to  the  temperature 
at  which  the  distillation  is  effected,  for  if  it  be  too  low,  the  solid  and 
liquid  hydrocarbons  will  be  formed  in  too  great  abundance,  not  only 
diminishing  the  volume  of  the  gas,  but  causing  much  inconvenience  by 
obstructing  the  pipes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  retort  be  too  strongly 
heated,  the  vapours  of  volatile  hydrocarbons,  as  well  as  the  defiant  gas 
and  marsh-gas,  may  undergo  decomposition,  depositing  their  carbon  upon 
the  sides  of  the  retort,  in  the  form  of  gas-carbon,  and  leaving  their  hydro- 
gen to  increase  the  volume  and  dilute  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas. 

These  eil'ects  are  well  exemplified  in  the  following  analyses  of  the  gas 
collected  from  Wigau  cannel  coal  at  different  periods  of  the  distillation  : — 


1st  hour. 

5th  hour. 

loth  hour. 

13-0 

7-0 

0-0 

82-5 

56-0 

20-0 

3-2 

11-0 

10-0 

0-0 

21-3 

60-0 

1-3 

4-7 

10-0 

In  100  volumes. 


Olefiaut  gas  auil  volatile  liydroeavbons, 

Marsh-gas,  

Carbonic  oxide,  

Hydrogen,  


Nitrogen, 


The  increase  of  the  carbonic  oxide  after  the  first  hour  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  decomposition  of  the  aqueous  vapour  by  the  carbon  as  the 
temperature  rises,  and  the  increase  of  the  nitrogen  may  probably  be 
ascribed  to  the  decomposition  of  the  ammonia  into  its  elements  at  a  high 
temperature. 

*  Sesquioxide  of  iron  itself,  derived  from  various  natural  and  artUicial  source.s,  is  also 
employed  for  the  purification  of  coal-gas. 
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323.  Oue  of  the  most  useful  of  the  secondary  prodxicts  of  the  coal-gas 
mauufacture,  is  the  animouia,  and  this  process  has  been  already  noticed  as 
a  principal  source  of  the  ammouiacal  salts  found  in  commerce. 

JSText  in  the  order  of  usefulness  stands  the  coal-tar,  which  deserves 
attentive  consideration,  not  only  on  that  account,  but  because  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  various  useful  substances  from  this  complex  mixture  affords  an 
excellent  example  of  proximate  organic  analysis,  that  is,  of  the  separa- 
tion of  an  organic  mixture  into  its  immediate  components. 

For  the  separation  of  the  numerous  volatile  substances  contained  in 
coal-tar,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  difference  in  their  boiling  points,  which 
will  be  observed  on  examining  the  table  at  page  447. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  tar  is  distilled  in  an  iron  retort,  when  water 
passes  over,  holding  salts  of  ammonia  in  solution,  and  accompanied  by  a 
brown  oily  offensive  liquid  which  collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  is  a  mixture  of  the  hydrocarbons  which  are  lighter  than  water,  viz., 
benzole,  toluole,  xylole,  and  isocumole,  all  having,  as  represented  in  the 
table  at  page  447,  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0-85.  100  parts  of  the  tar 
yield,  at  most,  10  parts  of  this  light  oil. 

As  the  distillation  proceeds,  and  the  temperature  rises,  a  yellow  oil 
distils  over,  which  is  heavier  than  water,  and  sinks  in  the  receiver.  This 
oil,  commonly  called  dead  oil,  is  much  more  abundant  than  the  light  oil, 
amounting  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  tar,  and  contains  those 
constituents  of  the  tar  which  have  a  high  specific  gravity  and  boiling 
point,  particularly  naphthaline,  aniline,  (juinoline,  and  carbolic  acid.  The 
proportion  of  naphthaline  in  this  oil  augments  with  the  progress  of  the 
distillation,  as  would  be  expected  from  its  high  boiling  point,  so  that  the 
last  portions  of  the  oil  which  distil  over  become  nearly  solid  on  cooling. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  distillation  is  generally  stopped,  and  a  black 
viscous  residue  is  found  in  the  retort,  which  constitutes  j3iYc7i,  and  is 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  Brunswick  black  and  of  asphalt  for 
paving. 

The  light  oil  which  first  passed  over  is  rectified  by  a  second  distillation, 
and  is  then  sent  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  coal  naphtha,  a  quan- 
tity of  the  heavy  oil  being  left  in  the  retort,  the  lighter  oils  having  lower 
boiliuCT  points. 

This  coal  naphtha  may  be  further  purified  by  shaking  it  with  sulphuric 
acid,  which  removes  several  of  the  impurities,  wliilst  the  pure  naphtha 
collects  on  the  surface  when  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand.  When  this 
is  again  distilled  it  yields  the  rectifie.d  coal  naphtha. 

This  light  oil,  especially  when  distilled  from  cannel  coal  at  a  low  temperature, 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  hydrocarbons  above  enumerated,  some  belonging  to  the 
niarsh-ms  series  (C„H„„+„\  and  others  more  recently  brought  to  light,  belonging  to  a 
series  the  general  formula  of  which  is  C„l-l2„_2  ;  but  these  last  appear  to  be  acted  on 
by  the  sulphuric  acid,  employed  to  remove  the  basic  substances  from  the  light  oil,  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  are  converted  into  polymeric  hydrocarbons,  having  the  gene- 
ral formula  Cj„  H,,„_.„  of  which  the  three  following  have  been  particularly  examined: — 


The  hydrocarbons,  CgHio,  C^Hu,  and  CgHj^,  from  which  these  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  would  evidently  be  the  liigher  homologues 
of  acetylene,  CjHg. 


Formula. 


Holllng  point' 


410"  Y. 
464° 
536° 


2  F 
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The  distillation  of  cannel  coal,  and  of  various  minerals  nearly  allied  to  coal,  at  low 
temperatures,  is  now  extensively  carried  on  for  the  manufacture  of  paraffine  and 
paraffine  oil.    (See  Paraffine.) 

The  separation  of  the  hydrocar'bon.s  composing  this  naphtha  is  effected 
by  a  process  in  constant  use  for  similar  purposes,  and  known  as  fractional 
distillation. 

This  consists  in  distilUng  the  liquid  in  a  retort  (A,  iig,  285)  through 
the  tuhulure  of  which  a  thermometer  (T)  passes,  to  indicate  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  boils.    The  first  portion  which  distils  over  will,  of  course, 


Fig.  285.  —Fractional  distillation. 


consist  chiefly  of  that  liquid  which  has  the  lowest  boiling  point ;  and  if 
the  receiver  (E)  be  changed  at  stated  intervals  corresponding  to  a  certain 
rise  in  the  temperature,  a  series  of  liquids  will  be  obtained,  containing 
substances  the  boiling  points  of  which  lie  within  the  limits  of  temperature 
between  which  such  liquids  were  collected. 

When  these  liquids  are  again  distilled  separately  in  the  same  way,  a 
great  part  of  each  is  generally  found  to  distil  over  within  a  few  degrees 
on  either  side  of  some  particular  temperature,  which  represents  the  boil- 
ing point  of  the  substance  of  which  that  liquid  chiefly  consists  ;  and  if  the 
receivers  be  again  changed  at  stated  intervals,  a  second  series  of  distillates 
will  be  obtained,  the  boiling  points  of  which  are  comprised  within  a 
narrower  range  of  temperature.  It  will  be  evident  that,  by  repeated  dis- 
tillations of  this  description,  the  mixture  will  eventually  be  resolved  into 
a  number  of  liquids,  each  distilling  over  entirely  at  or  about  one  par- 
ticular degree,  viz.,  the  boiling  point  of  its  chief  constituent. 

To  apply  this  to  the  separation  of  the  constituents  of  light  coal  naphtha. 

The  crude  light  oil  is  lii'st  agitated  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  wliicli  removes  any 
basic  substances  present  in  it,  and  afterwards  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potash,  to 
separate  carbolic  acid.  The  adhering  potash  is  removed  by  shaking  with  water,  and 
the  naphtha  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  so  that  all  the  water  may  settle  down,  and 
the  naphtha  may  be  drawn  off  for  distillation. 

The  naphtha  begins  to  boil  at  about  160°  F.,  but  only  a  small  quantity  distils  over 
before  the  temperature  has  risen  to  180°,  when  the  receiver  maybe  clianged  ;  between 
180°  and  200°  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  naphtha  distils  over,  and  at  the  latter 
degree  the  receiver  is  changed  a  second  time.  The  receiver  is  changed  at  every  20 
throughout  the  distillation,  imtil  nearly  the  whole  of  the  naphtha  has  passed 
over,  which  will  be  the  case  at  about  360°* 

*  On  the  large  scale,  that  portion  of  the  naphtha  which  is  distilled  over  between  180°  and 
250'  P.  is  sold  as  benzole,  and  employed  for  the  preparation  of  aniline. 
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Ten  unequal  quantites  of  lUimd  will  have  been  thus  ohtained,  diminishing  as  the 
tumpevature  rises. 

Each  of  these  must  then  be  distilled  in  a  smaller  retort  than  the  first,  also  pro- 
vided with  a  thermometer. 

The  first  portion  (160°  to  180°)  will  probably  begin  to  boil  at  150",  and  will  distil 
in  great  part  before  160°,  when  the  receiver  may  be  changed.  "When  the  tempera- 
ture reaches  170°  it  will  probably  be  found  that  nothing  remains  worth  distilling. 
The  liquid  passing  over  in  this  distillation  between  160°  and  170°  may  be  added  to 
that  which  is  next  to  be  distilled  (180°  to  200°). 

Tlie  second  portion  (180°  to  200°)  will  begin  to  boil  at  about  175°,  and  will  distil 
over  chiefly  between  that  temperature  and  185°,  when  the  receiver  may  be  changed. 
Nearly  the  whole  will  have  passed  over  before  195°,  and  this  last  fraction  may  be 
added  to  that  previously  obtained  from  200°  to  220°. 

When  all  the  first  series  of  liquids  have  been  thus  distilled,  it  will  be  found  that 
tlio  second  series  consists  chietiy  of  six  portions  distilling  between  the  following 
degrees  of  temperature,  viz.,  150°-160°,  175°-185,°  18U°-190°,  210°-250°,  300°-310°, 
340°-350°. 

By  another  distillation  of  each  of  these  portions,  a  third  series  of  liquids  will  be 
formed,  consisting  chiefly  of  five  portions  distilling  between  the  following  points, 
viz.,  145°-lo0°,  175°-1S0°,  230°-235°,  288°-293°,  336°-342°. 

The  portion  distilling  between  145°  and  160°  is  comparatively  small  in  quantity, 
and  has  not  yet  been  fuUy  examined. 

That  obtained  between  175°  and  180°  is  more  abundant  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  is  neai-ly  pure  benzole  (CgHg). 

The  portion  boiling  between  230°  and  235°  is  chiefly  toluole  (C-Hg),  whilst  288°  to 
293°  gives  xylole  (CgHjo),  and  336°  to  342°  isocumole  (C9H12). 

In  order  to  separate  the  benzole  completely  from  the  hydrocarbons  which  still 
adhere  to  it,  the  portion  boiling  between  175°  and  180°  is  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  32°,  when  the  benzole  alone  freezes,  the  other  hydrocarbons  remaining  liquid,  and 
being  easily  extracted  by  pressure. 

_  A  simpler  method  of  separating  liquids  which  have  difl"erent  boiling  points  con- 
sists in  distilling  them  in  a  flask  (F,  fig.  286)  connected  with  a  spiral  worm  (W)  of 


Fig.  286.— Fractional  Distillation. 


pewter  or  copper,  surrounded  by  water,  or  some  other  liquid,  maintained  at  a  tem- 
perature Just  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  particular  liijuid  which  is  required  to 
distil  over.  The  grfater  part  of  the  less  volatile  liquids  will  condense  in  the  worm 
and  run  back  into  the  flask.  Thus,  in  extracting  benzole  from  the  light  oil,  the  liquid 
in  A  might  bo  kept  at  180"  F.,  when  the  tnluolo,  &c.,  would  bo  partly  condmsod  in 
the  %vorni,  and  the  portion  which  passed  into  tlio  receiver  would  consist  chiefly  of 
benzole.  When  little  more  distilled  over,  the  temperature  of  A  might  be  raised  to 
2^0",  and  the  receiver  changed,  when  the  distillate  would  contain  toluole  as  its  pre- 
dominant constituont,  and  .so  on. 
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ANILINE  OR  PHENYLAMINE. 


324.  Benzole.* — The  pure  benzole  is  a  trilliant  colourless  liquid,  exhal- 
ing a  powerful  odour  of  coal-gas;  it  boils  at  176°  F.,  and  is  very  inliam- 
mable,  burning  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  mixes  readily  with  alcohol  and 
wood-spirit,  but  not  with  water.  Its  property  of  dissolving  caoutchouc 
and  gutta-percha  renders  it  very  useful  in  the  arts,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
solvent  for  the  removal  of  grease,  pamt,  &c.,  from  clothes  and  furniture. 

Benzole  combines  directly  with  chlorine  to  form  a  solid  chloride  of  benzole,  CcHjClg, 
which  is  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  yielding  chlorobcnzole, 

By  the  action  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  upon  benzole,  a  crys- 
talline body  has  been  obtained,  having  the  composition  CgHgOlgOg,  and  called  iri- 
chlorhydrine  of  ijhenose.  When  acted  on  by  alkalies,  this  substance  yields  a  sweet 
substance  called  ]}hcnose,  isomeric  with  dry  grape-sugar — 

CgHgClaOg  +  3KH0  =  CgHiaOg  (Phenose)  +  3KC1 . 

This  substance  has  not  been  crystallised  ;  it  forms  a  deli([uescent  amorphous 
mass,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  reduces 
the  oxides  of  copper  and  silver  like  grape-sugar,  and  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acid 
is  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  Phenose  has  not  been  found  capable  of  fermentation 
by  yeast. 

325.  Aniline. — ^The  chief  purpose  to  which  benzole  is  devoted  is  the 
preparation  of  aniline,  which  is  subsequently  converted  into  the  brilliant 
dyes  now  so  extensively  used.  It  has  been  already  noticed  at  page  135, 
that  when  benzole  is  dissolved  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  violent  action  takes 
place,  and  a  dark  red  liquid  is  formed,  from  which  water  precipitates  a 
heavy  yellow  oily  liquid,  smelling  of  bitter  almonds,  and  known  as  nitro- 
henzole,  which  has  the  composition  C|.H5(N02),  and  may  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  benzole  by  the  substitution  of  a  molecule  of  nitric  peroxide 
for  an  atom  of  hydrogen — 

CgHg  {Benzole)  +    HFO3    =    C6H5(]Sr02)  {mtroUnzoU)  +    H^O  . 

When  nitrobenzole  is  placed  in  contact  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and 
metallic  zinc,  the  (nascent)  hydrogen  removes  the  whole  of  the  oxygen, 
and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  acquired  instead,  producing  CgHgNHg, 
or  Cj^HjiN',  aniline — 

C„H5(N02)  (Witrobenzoh)    -f    Hg    =     C^H-N"  WiUxe)    +     211,0  . 

That 'anHiue  has  been  produced  may  be  shown  by  neutralising  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  with  potash,  and  adding  chloride  of  lime  (hypo- 
chlorite of  lime),  which  gives  a  fine  purple  colour  with  aniline. 

The  conversion  of  nitrobenzole  into  aniline  on  a  large  scale  is  more 
conveniently  effected  by  gently  heating  it,  in  a  retort,  with  iron  borings 
and  glacial  acetic  acid,  when  the  deoxidising  action  of  the  acetate  of 
iron  'Fe(C.2TIfi^)2,  first  produced,  materially  assists  the  change,  this 
salt  being  converted  into  a  basic  peracetate  of  iron  2['Fe2(C.,H302)|,]rej03, 
which  is  left  in  the  retort,  and  the  aniline  may  be  distilled  over, 
accompanied  by  water.  At  the  close  of  the  distillation  a  red  oil 
passes  over,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  This  is  azohenzide, 
C^HjN,  originally  obtained  by  distilling  nitrobenzole  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash. 

(When  nitrobenzole,  in  alcoholic  solution,  is  reduced  by  zinc  in  the 

*  In  conmierce,  the  term  benzole  is  usually  applied  to  the  lighter  portions  (of  low  boil 
n.g  point)  distilled  from  coal-nnplitlia,  whilst  benzine  is  that  distilled  from  petroleum. 
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presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  neutralised  by  carbonate  of  soda 
and  boiled  with  alcohol,  a  crystalline  compound  of  aniline  with  chloride 
of  zinc  (ZnG1^.2C^lLj'N)  is  obtained.) 

Since  aniline  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  has  the  sj).  gr.  1  '02, 
tlie  larger  portion  of  it  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  in  the  receiver, 
which  is  milky  from  the  presence  of  minute  drops  of  aniline  in  suspension. 
By  pouring  the  contents  of  the  receiver  into  a  tall  vessel,  the  greater  part 
of  the  aqueous  fluid  may  be  separated,  and  the  aniline  may  be  purified  by 
a  second  distillation,  when  the  remaining  water  will  pass  over  first,  the 
boiling  point  of  anilme  being  3S0°  F. 

Aniline*  presents  many  striking  features ;  though  colourless  when  per- 
fectly pure,  it  soon  becomes  brown  if  exposed  to  the  air:  its  odour  is 
very  peculiar,  and  somewhat  ammoniacal,  and  its  taste  is  very  acrid.  A 
drop  falling  upon  a  deal  table  stains  it  intensely  yellow.  But  the  charac- 
ter by  which  aniline  is  most  easily  recognised,  and  that  which  leads  to 
its  useful  applications,  is  the  production  of  a  violet  colour  with  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  by  which  a  very  minute  quantity  of  aniline  may  be 
detected.  The  exact  nature  of  the  chemical  change  connected  with  the 
production  of  this  colour  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  known  to  be 
an  oxidation,  and  a  great  number  of  processes  have  been  patented  from 
time  to  time  for  the  production  of  crimson,  purple,  and  violet  dyes  by 
the  action  of  various  oxidising  agents  upon  aniline. 

326.  Coal-tar  dyes. — -The  first  dye  ever  manufactured  from  aniline  on  a  large  scale 
was  tliat  known  as  7nauvc,f  or  aniline  purple,  which  is  obtained  by  dissolving  aniline 
in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  when  the 
liquid  gradually  becomes  dark-coloured,  and  deposits  a  black  precipitate,  which  is 
filtered  ofl",  washed,  boQed  with  coal-naplitha  to  extract  a  brown  substance,  and  after- 
wards treated  with  hot  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  mauve.  The  chemical  change 
by  which  the  aniline  has  been  converted  into  this  colouring-matter  cannot  at  present 
be  clearly  traced,  but  the  basis  of  the  colour  has  been  found  to  be  a  substance  which 
has  the  composition  Q^.,!!^^^,  and  has  been  termed  niauveine.  It  forms  black 
shining  crystals,  resembling  specular  iron  ore,  which  dissolve  in  alcohol,  forming  a 
violet  solution,  and  ia  acids,  with  production  of  the  purple  colour.  Mauveine  com- 
bines with  the  aoids^to  form  salts  ;  its  -  alcoholic  solution  even  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
gas.  hydrochloralc  of  mauveine,  C27H24]Sr4,2HCl,  forms  prismatic  needles  with 

a  green  metalUc  lustre. 

Very  brilliant  red  dyes  are  obtained  from  commercial  aniline  by  the  action  of 
bichloride  (tetrachloride)  of  carbon,  bichloride  of  tin  (stannic  chloride),  perchloride  of 
iron,  chloride  of  copper,  mercuric  nitrate,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  hydrated  arsenic 
acid.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  these  agents  are  capable  of  undergoing  reduction  to 
a  lower  state  nf  oxidation  or  chlorination,  indicating  that  the  chemical  change  con- 
cerned in  the  transformation  of  aniline  into  anUinc-red  is  one  in  which  the  aniline  is 
acted  on  by  oxygen  or  chlorine. 

The  easiest  method  of  illustrating  the  production  of  aniliue-red,  on  the  small 
scale,  consists  in  hca^ting  a  few  drops  of  aniline  in  a  test-tube  with  a  fragment  of 
corrosive  snblimate  (perchloride  of  mercury),  which  soon  I'uses  and  acts  upon  the 
aniline  to  form  an  intensely  red  mass  composed  of  aniline-red,  calomel,  and  various 
secondary  products.  By  heating  this  mixture  with  alcohol  the  red  dye  is  dissolved, 
and  a  skein  of  silk  or  wool  dipped  into  the  liquid  becomes  dyed  of  a  tine  red,  which 
is  not  removed  by  washing. 

On  the  large  scale,  Marjcnla  (as  aniline-red  is  commonly  termed)  is  generally  pre- 
pared by  heating  aniline  to  about  320°  F.  with  hydrated  arsenic  ncid,  when  a  dark 
semisolid  mass  is  obtained,  which  becomes  hard  and  brittle  on  cooling,  and  exhibits 
a  green  metallic  rellection.  This  mass  contains,  in  addition  to  aniline-red,  several 
seconilary  products  of  the  action,  and  arsenions  acid.  On  boiling  it  with  water,  a 
splendid  red  solution  is  obtained,  and  a  dark  resinous  or  pitchy  mass  is  left.  If 

•  Aniline  derives  its  name  from  anil,  tlie  Portuguese  for  indigo,  from  wluch  it  may  bo 
obtained  by  distillation  with  potash, 
t  French  for  marsh-mallow,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
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common  salt  be  added  to  the  red  solution  as  long  as  it  is  dissolved,  the  bulk  of  the 
colouring  matter  is  precipitated  as  a  resinous  mass,  which  may  be  purified  from  cer- 
tain adhering  matters  by  drying  and  boiling  with  coal  naphtha.  The  red  colouring 
matter  is  a  combination  of  arsenic  acid  with  a  colourless  organic  base,  which  has  been 
called  rosaniline,,  and  has  the  composition  CjoH^nNj.HjO.  If  the  red  solution  of 
arseniate  of  rosaniline  be  decomposed  with  hydrate  of  lime  suspended  in  water,  a 
pinkish  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  consists  of  rosaniline  mixed  with  arseniate  of 
lime,  and  the  solution  entirely  loses  its  red  colour. 

By  treating  the  precipitate  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  the  rosaniline  is 
converted  into  acetate  of  rosaniline  (C2oHi9N3,02H402),  forming  a  red  solution,  which 
may  be  filtered  off  from  the  undissolved  arseniate  of  lime.  On  evaporating  the 
solution  to  a  small  bulk,  and  allowing  it  to  stand,  the  acetate  is  obtained  in  crystals 
which  exhibit  the  peculiar  green  metallic  lustre  of  the  wing  of  the  rose-beetle, 
characteristic  of  the  salts  of  rosaniline.  This  salt  is  the  commonest  commercial  form 
of  Magenta  ;  its  colouring  power  is  extraordinary,  a  very  minute  particle  im^jarting 
a  red  tint  to  a  large  volume  of  water.  Silk  and  wool  easily  exti-act  the  whole  of  the 
colouring  matter  from  the  aqueous  solution,  becoming  dyed  a  fast  and  brilliant  crim- 
son ;  cotton  and  linen,  however,  have  not  so  strong  an  attraction  for  it,  so  that  if  a 
pattern  be  worked  in  silk  upon  a  piece  of  cambric,  Avhich  is  then  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  Magenta  aud  afterwards  washed  in  hot  water,  the  colour  will  be  washed 
out  of  the  cambric,  but  the  red  silk  jiattern  will  be  left. 

If  a  boiling  solution  of  the  acetate  of  rosaniline  be  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
the  bulk  of  the  rosaniline  will  be  precipitated,  but  if  the  solution  be  filtered  while 
hot,  it  deposits  colourless  needles  of  rosaniline,  which  become  red  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  from  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  and  formation  of  the  red  carbonate  of 
rosaniline. 

Water  dissolves  but  little  rosaniline  ;  alcohol  dissolves  it  abundantly,  forming  a 
deep  red  solution.  Kosaniline  forms  two  classes  of  salts  with  acids,  those  with  one 
molecule  of  acid  {monacid  salts)  being  crimson,  and  those  with  three  molecules 
(Iriacid  salts)  having  a  brown  colour.  Thus,  if  colourless  rosaniline  be  dissolved  in 
a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  red  solution  is  obtained,  which  contains  the 
monacid  hydrochlorate  of  rosaniline,  C^oHigN^.  HCl  ;  but  if  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  be  added,  the  red  colour  disappears,  and  a  brown  solution  is  obtained, 
from  which  the  triacid  hydrochlorate,  CjoHjgNg.SHCl,  may  be  crystallised  in  brown- 
red  needles. 

For  experimental  illusti-ation  of  the  properties  of  rosaniline,  the  liquid  obtained  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  the  acetate  with  a  slight  excess  of  lime  diffused  in  water,  and 
filtering  while  hot,  is  very  well  adapted.  This  solution  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  may  be 
preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle  without  alteration.  If  air  be  breathed  into  it  through 
a  tube,  the  liquid  becomes  red  from  production  of  carbonate  of  rosaniline.  Characters 
painted  on  paper  with  a  brush  dipped  in  the  solution  are  invisible  at  first,  but 
gradually  acquire  a  beautiful  rose  colour. 

"When  the  red  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  rosaniline  is  slightly  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  placed  in  contact  with  zinc,  the  solution  becomes  colourless, 
the  rosaniline  acquiring  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  becoming  Icucaniline  (from 
AevKhs,  white)  C20H21N3,  the  hydrochlorate  of  which  (C20IT21N3.3HCI)  forms  a 
colourless  solution.  Oxidising  agents  reconvert  the  leucaniline  into  rosaniline.  It 
has  been  observed  that  jjiwe  aniline  does  not  yield  aniline-red  when  heated  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate  or  arsenic  acid,  it  being  necessary  that  it  should  contain  another 
organic  base,  toluidine  (C^HgN),  which  is  derived  from  toluole  (C^Hg)  in  the  same 
way  in  which  aniline  is  derived  from  benzole.  Since  the  benzole  obtained  from 
coal  naphtha  almost  invariably  contains  toluole,  the  aniline  obtained  from  it  is  very 
seldom  free  from  toluidine.  If  the  aniline  be  prepared  with  benzole  derived  from 
benzoic  acid,  and  therefore  free  from  toluole,  no  red  is  obtained.  A  mixture  of  70 
parts  of  toluidine  with  30  of  aniline  is  said  to  answer  best  for  the  preparation  of 
the  red  and  violet-colouring  matters.  Such  a  mixture  would  contain  two  molecules 
of  toluidine  (C^HgN)  and  one  of  aniline  (CgHyN),  or  CooHjbNs,  only  requiring  the 
removal  of  Hg  by  an  oxdising  agent  to  yield  rosaniline  CogHigNg. 

Aniline-yellow  or  chrysaniline  (from  xpuceos,  golden)  is  found  among  the  secondary 
products  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  aniline-red.  It  forms  a  bright  yellow 
powder,  resembling  chrome-yellow,  and  having  the  composition  CooHjr^s-  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol.  Chrysaniline  lias  basic  properties 
and  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  salts.  On  dissolving  it  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 
aud  mixing  the  solution  with  the  concentrated  acid,"  a  scarlet  crystalline  precipitate 
of  hydrochlorate  of  chr^saniliiic  {Q„n^\^^lii^.2l\Q\)  is  obtained,  which  is  insoluble  m 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  but  very  soluble  in  water.    A  characteristic  feature  of 
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chrj'saniliiio  is  tho  sparing  solubility  of  its  nitrate.  Even  from  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
hydroclilorate,  nitric  acid  precipitates  the  nitrate  of  chrysaniline  (C^oHiyNs-HNOa) 
in  ruby-red  needles. 

Aniline-blue  is  produced  when  a  salt  of  rosaniline  (the  commercial  acetate,  for 
example)  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  aniline,  which  converts  the  rosaniline  (CoHjoNj) 
into  tri2}hcnylie  rosaniline  [C.^aR-i^iG^W^).^'^^^),  which  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
formed  by  the  introduction  of  three  molecules  of  the  hypothetical  radical  J77tc?i?/Z« 
(CgHj)  in  place  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  latter  having  been  evolved  in  thc- 
form  of  ammonia — 

CooHigNg-HCl  +  3[(C„H5)H,N]  =  C„„Hi,(CoH5)3N3.HCl  +  3NH3. 

Hydroclilorate  of  \ni1inp  Hydrochloi-ate  of 

rosaniline.  ^iiuuiie.  triphenylic  rosaniline. 

Tlie  hydroclilorate  is  an  ordinary  commercial  form  of  aniline-blue  ;  it  has  a  brown 
colour,  refuses  to  dissolve  in  water,  but  yields  a  fine  blue  solution  in  alcohol.  If  it 
be  dissolved  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  the  addition  of  water  causes  a  white 
precipitate  of  the  hydrated  base,  triphenylic  rosaniline,  C2oHi^(CeH5)3]Sr3.H20,  which 
becomes  bluish  when  washed  and  dried. 

Just  as  rosaniline  yields  leucaniline  when  acted  on  with  nascent  hydrogen,  so  tri- 
phenylic rosanUiue  yields  triphenylic  leucaniline  {C2oHi8(C5H5)3N3 ;  this  is  not  basic 
like  leucaniline,  but  a  neutral  colourless  substance,  which  is  reconverted  into  blue  by 
oxidising  agents.  Compounds  corresponding  to  triphenylic  rosaniline,  but  containing 
methyle,  ethyle,  or  amyle  in  place  of  phenyle,  are  obtained  by  digesting  rosanUine 
witli  the  iodides  of  these  radicals,  at  a  high  temperatui-e,  in  sealed  tubes.  Thus,  by 
the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  (C^HjI)  upon  rosaniline,  a  blue  crystalline  body  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  obtained,  which  is  a  compound  of  ethyle 
iodide  with  triethylic  rosaniline  ;  C2oHig( 02115)31^3. 

C2oH,„N3  +  4C2H5I  =  C2„Hi„(C2H5)3N3.C2H5l  +  SHI. 
Rosaniline.  Ethyl-iodate  of 

tri-etliyl-rosauiline. 

Aniline-violet  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner  with  methyle  iodide.  Other  com- 
pounds have  been  obtained  from  aniline,  presenting  almost  every  variety  of  colour. 
A  green  dye  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potash  upon  aniline,  and  under  particular  conditions  a  hlack  may  be  obtained  with  the 
same  agents.    Another  green  has  been  made  by  acting  upon  Magenta  with  aldehyde. 

"When  a  solution  of  acetate  of  rosaniline  is  treated  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  it 
gradually  loses  its  red  colour,  and  deposits  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  a  base 
which  has  been  termed  hydrocyan-rosanile,  having  the  formula  CoiH.iQlSr^,  and  con- 
taining the  elements  of  rosaniline  and  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  but  this  acid  cannot  be 
detected  in  it  by  the  ordinary  tests,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  new  base  should 
be  regarded  as  leucaniline  (CjoHjiNg),  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  a  molecule  of  cyanogen  (C2|,H2(,(CN)N3).  The  hydrocyan-rosaniline  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  "When  precipitated  from 
its  salts  by  adding  an  alkali  it  becomes  pink  on  exposure  to  sunshine. 

The  present  extensive  application  of  aniline  to  the  manufacture  of  these 
dyes  affords  a  most  striking  example  of  the  direct  utility  of  pure  chemistry 
to  the  arts ;  for,  twenty  years  ago,  the  name  of  this  substance  was  not 
Icnown  to  any  but  scientific  chemists,  whilst  at  present  many  tons  are 
annually  consumed  to  supply  tho  wants  of  the  dyers  of  silk  and  woollen 
goods. 

327.  Aniline  ranks  as  a  powerful  organic  base,  combining  readily  with 
acids  to  form  salts  which  are,  generally  speaking,  easily  crystallised.  Like 
ammonia,  it  unites  directly  with  the  hydrated  acids,  without  any  separation 
of  water ;  thus,  the  formula  of  sulphate  of  aniline  is  2C|5H,]N".Hj,O.S03, 
just  as  that  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  2Nl[.|.Ii20.S03 .  With  the 
hydrogen  acids,  also,  aniline  unites  like  ammonia,  for  hydrochlorate  of 
aniline  is  C„H;N.HC1,  and  hydroclilorate  of  ammonia,  NHg.HCl;  and 
exactly  as  the  addition  of  potash  to  the  salts  of  ammonia  causes  tho  sepa- 
ration of  ammoniacal  gas,  so  when  added  to  the  salts  of  aniline,  it  preci- 
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pitates  that  base  in  the  form  of  oily  drops,  which  render  the  liquid 
milky.  This  resemblance  in  disposition  between  aniline  and  ammonia 
leads  to  the  impression  that  they  must  be  moulded  after  a  common  type, 
and,  accordingly,  aniline  is  often  represented  as  formed  from  ammonia 
(NHy)  by  the  substitution  of  the  compound  radical  phenyle  (CgHj)  for  an 
atom  of  hydrogen,  and  upon  this  supposition,  is  termed  phenylamine, 

NH,(C,H,)  =C,H,If.  _       ,  .  ,  .    V  • 

This  view  of  the  constitution  of  aniline  is  supported  by  the  circum- 
stance of  its  formation  when  phenic  or  carbolic  acid  is  heated  with 
ammonia  in  a  tube  hermetically  sealed  ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  acid,  mentioned  above  as  one  of  the  chief  acid  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coal,  is  phenylic  hydrate  {G^R^^YLO,  and  its 
action  upon  ammonia  would  then  be  clearly  explained  by  the  equation-  - 

(C«H,)HO  +  NH3  =  H,0  +  NH„(C,H-). 

"  .       ■  -1  Aniline  or 

Plienic  acia.  phenylamine. 

"When  aniline  is  cTiss^ved  in  alcohol  and  acted  on  by  nitrous  acid,  two  molecules 
of  it  lose  three  atoms  of  (monatomic)  hydrogen,  and  acquire,  in  their  stead,  one 
atom  of  (triatomic)  nitrogen,  depositing  a  yellow  compound,  which  has  heeu  called 

diazoamidobenzole— 

4CeH7N  +  N2O3  =  2Ci.3Hi,N3  +3H.3O. 
Aniline.  Diazoamiclotenzole. 

When  the  nitrous  acid  acts  upon  a  hot  solution,  a  base  is  formed  isomeric  with  the 
above,  and  called  mnido-diphcmjlimide,  which  is  identical  with  a  yellow  colouring 
matter  obtained  by  the  action  of  stannate  of  soda  upon  a  salt  of  aniline.  Its 
slightly  acid  solutions  impart  an  intensely  yellow  colour  to  silk  or  wool,  which  is 
removed  by  heat,  the  base  being  volatile.  The  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  aniline 
affords  an  example  of  a  general  method  of  producing  compounds  in  which  niti-ogen 
is  substituted  for  hydrogen. 

Accompanying  the  aniline  in  coal  tar,  there  are  found  three  other 
bases,  viz.,  pyridine,  picoline,  and  quinoline.  It  will  be  seen  that  pico- 
line  (CgHyN)  is  isomeric  with  aniline,  from  which,  however,  it  dilfers 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  for  its  salts  are  by  no  means  easily  crystal- 
lisable,  and  it  furnishes  no  violet  colour  with  oxidising  agents,  such  as 
chloride  of  lime.  Picoline  occurs  among  the  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  bones.  Quinoline  is  also  formed  when  some  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids  are  distilled  with  hydrate  of  potash. 

328,  The  other  constituents  of  the  light  coal  naphtha,  viz.,  toluole, 
xylole,  and  isocumole,  though  not  so  important  as  benzole,  on  account  of 
their  practical  applications,  stand  in  a  highly  interesting  relation  to  it  and 
to  each  other. 

These  four  liquids  are  members  of  a  Tiomologmis  series,  that  is,  of  a  series 
the  memhers  of  ioJiich  di-fer  by  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  the  same 
elements.  Thus,  toluole  (CjHg)  is  seen  to  contain  CH.,  more  than  ben- 
zole (CJT,,),  just  as  isocumole  (CgH].,)  contains  CH,  more  than  xylole 
CgHjj.  On  reference  to  the  table  at  page  447,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
boiliiig  points  of  the  members  of  this  series  are  raised  54°  F.  for  each 
addition  of  CH.,.  Thus,  xylole  {C^,,)  boils  at  284°,  or  54°  higher  than 
toluole  (C,H,),  which  boils  at  230°,  whilst  benzole  (C^H,)  boils  at  54° 
below  this,  or  176°. 
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Tlie  members  of  this  group  are  also  intimately  connected  with  those 
of  another  homologous  series,  kno\v-n  as  aromatic  acids,  including — 

Benzoic  acid,  .  .  CyHgOj 
Toluic  acid,  .  .  CgHgO^ 
Cuminic  acid,  .       .    CjoHiaOo  . 

By  distilling  each  of  these  acids  with  hydrate  of  baryta,  the  corresi^ond- 
ing  hydrocarbon  is  obtained,  a  molecule  of  carbonic  acid  being  removed 

by  the  baryta  ;  thus,  C^HgOg  (Benzoic  acid)    -    COg   =    CgHg  (Bemole). 

The  similarity  between  this  decoraiDosition  and  that  by  which  marsh- 
gas  (CHJ  is  derived  from  acetic  acid  (GMfi^)  '"'ill  once  apparent 
(see  page  96). 

Each  member  of  this  series  of  hydrocarbons,  when  acted  upon  by  nitric 
acid,  yields  a  nitro-compound  corresponding  in  composition  to  nitro- 
benzole,  and  this,  under  the  influence  of  reducing  agents  (such  as  acetate 
of  iron,  or  the  hydrosulphate  of  an  allcaline  sulphide)  yields  a  base  homo- 
logous with  aniline. 

Thus  we  have  the  three  following  homologous  series  ■, — 

HytTvocarbon.  Nitro-compound.  Base. 


Benzole,  CgHg 
Toluole,  CyHg 
Xylole,  CgHio 


Nitrobenzole,  CgHsNOa 
Nitrotoluole,  CjHjlSrOa 
Nitroxylole,  CgHgNOs 


Aniline,  CcH^N 
Toluidine,  CyHgN" 
Xylidine,  CgHnN 


AVheu  benzole  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  diluted,  and 
neutralised  with  chalk,  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulpliate  of  lime  contains  the 
calcium  salt  of  mlpliohensolic  or  benzene-suljphonic  acid  ; 

CgHfi  +  H,S04  =  HoO  -1-  CeHaSOj 
Benzole.  Siilpliolienzolic  acid. 

The  acid  itself  may  be  obtained  in  cystals. 

Toluene-sulijlwnic  acid,  CyHgSOg,  is  formed  in  a  similar  way.  By  fusing  the  potash 
salts  of  these  acids  with  caustic  potash,  the  corresponding  ijhenoles  are  obtained  ;  thus 

KC7H7SO3  +  KHO  =  CjHgO  -t-  K2SO3 
Toluene  sulplionate  Krosolc     Sulphite  of 

of  potassium.  '  potassium. 

Each  hydrocarbon  of  this  series  furnishes  a  sulpho-acid  and  a  phenole  ;  thus— 

Ilydvocavbon.  Sulplio-acid.  Phenole. 


Benzole  CgHu 
Toluole  CjHg 
Xylole  •  CgHjo 


Benzene-sul^jhonic  CgHuSOg 
Toluene-sulphonic  CjHgSOj 
Xylene-sulxihonic  CgHjoSOg 


CgHgO 

C^HgO 


329.  Carbolic  or  j^hcnic  acid,  or  jjhenole  (CglTp),  derives  its  interest 
chiefly  from  its  constituting  a  great  part  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
kreasote  (from  Kpea.-;,  flesh,  and  o-oj^w,  to  imscrve).  It  is  al^^o  present  in 
cow's  urino,  and  in  that  of  some  other  animals.  It  is  found  chielly  in 
the  heavy  or  dead  oil  of  coal  tar  (page  449),  particularly  in  that  portion 
which  distils  over  between  3U0°  and  400°  F.,  when  the  oil  is  submitted 
to  fractiorml  distillation,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  carbolic  acid  wliiell 
confers  upon  this  heavy  oil  its  valuable  antiseptic  properties,  leading  to 
its  employment  for  the  preservation  of  wood  from  decay. 

In  order  to  extract  the  acid  from  that  portion  of  the  dead  oil  wliich  distils 
between  300^  and  400°  it  is  shaken  with  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  hydrate 
of  potash  and  some  solid  hyli'atc  of  potash.  A  white  crystalline  mass  is  deposited, 
which  is  separated  from  the  liquid  portion  and  treated  with  a  little  water,  when  a 
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solution  of  carbolate  of  potash  is  obtained.  This  is  separated  from  a  quantity  of 
oil  which  floats  above  it,  and  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  wlieii  the  cai-bolic 
acid  separates  as  an  oily  layer  upon  the  surface.  This  is  drawn  off,  digested  with 
a  little  fused  chloride  of  calcium  to  remove  the  water,  and  distilled.  The  distilled 
liquid,  when  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  long  colourless 
needles,  which  are  liquefied  even  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand  (93°  F. ) 

Carbolic  acid  lias  the  i^eculiar  taste  and  smell  of  kreasote.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol.  When  a  piece  of  deal  is  wetted 
with  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  afterwards  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
becomes  blue  on  drying. 

The  genuineness  of  a  commercial  sample  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  tested  by  shalc- 
ing  about  a  drachm  of  it  with  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  wliich  will  dissolve  the 
pure  acid  entirely,  but  will  leave  any  "  dead  oil."  undissolved.  A  solution  of  one' 
part  of  caustic  soda  in  ten  parts  of  water  should  dissolve  five  parts  of  pure  carbolic 
acid. 

When  carbolic  acid  is  slialcen  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  39°  F. ,  it  deposits  six-sided  prismatic  crystals  of  a  hj'drate, 
2CgHgO.H20,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  fuses  at  61°  F. 

The  acid  properties  of  carbolic  acid  are  of  a  very  feeble  and  doubtful  character. 
It  is  more  probably  regarded  a.s  phenylic  alcohol  or  phenyle  hydrate  (CjHg)!!^ 

Carbolic  acid  is  very  largely  used  as  aa  antiseptic  agent.  In  medicine 
it  is  found  very  valuable^  especially  for  the  treatment  of  putrid  sores ; 
and,  in  admixture  with  sulphite  of  lime,  it  forms  the  substance  known  as 
MacDougall's  disinfectant. 

330.  Picric  acid. — "When  carbolic  acid  is  boiled  with  fuming  nitric 
acid,  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  beautiful  yellow  crystals  of  carba- 
zotic  or  picric  acid,  also  called  trinitroiolienic  or  nitrophenisic  acid,  be- 
cause it  appears  to  be  formed  from  phenic  acid  by  the  substitution  of 
ili^^Og  for  H3,  just  as  nitrobenzole  is  formed  from  benzole  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  NO,  for  H. 

The  composition  of  picric  acid,  upon  this  view,  would  be  expressed  by 
the  formula  HC(;H2(N02)jO,  the  atom  of  hydrogen  being  capable  of  dis- 
placement by  a  metal,  forming  a  picrate  or  carbazotate ;  thus  if  the  acid  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  potash,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  carbazotate  or  picrate 
of  potash  KCgIl2(N02)30  is  obtained,  which  has  led  to  the  employment 
of  this  acid  as  a  test  for  potash. 

Picric  acid  is  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol.  Its  solutions  have  the  property  of  staining  the  skin  and  other 
organic  matters  yellow,  which  is  turned  to  advantage  by  the  silk-dyer. 
The  intensely  bitter  taste  of  the  acid  has  also  led  to  its  employment  for 
the  adulteration  of  beer,  to  simulate  the  bitter  of  the  hop. 

Picric  acid  is  a  very  common  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  organic  substances ;  indigo,  silk,  and  many  resins  furnish  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  It  is  economically  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  Botany  Bay  gum,  but  considerable'  quantities 
are  manufactured  for  the  dyer  by  treating  the  crude  carbolic  acid  from 
coal  tar  with  nitric  acid.  Picric  acid,  as  might  be  anticipated  from 
its  composition,  explodes  when  sharply  heated,  its  carbon  and  hydrogen 
being  oxidised  by  the  nitric  peroxide. 

The  picrates  of  potash  and  ammonia  are  far  more  explosive  than  the 
acid  itself,  particularly  when  mixed  with  nitre.  Such  mixtures  have  been 
employed  instead  of  gunpowder  for  blasting,  and  as  bursting  charges  for 
sliells. 

When  picric  acid  is  distilled  with  chloride  of  lime,  it  yields  a  heavy 
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oolouvk'sis  oil  having  a  very  pungent  odour  of  mustard,  and  boiling  at 
235°  F.  This  substance  has  been  called  chloropicrine,  and  has  the  re- 
markable formula  CC^NO.,),  whicli  may  be  represented  as  formed  upon 
the  type  of  marsh-gas,  CH^,  in  which  three  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  arc 
rej^laced  by  chlorine,  and  the  fourth  by  nitric  peroxide.  Mills  has 
obtained  it  by  the  action  of  red  nitric  acid  upon  chloroform  (CIICI3). 
Chloropicrine  is  frequently  met  with  among  the  products  of  the  action  of 
chlorinating  agents  upon  organic  substances.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloropicrine  is  acted  on  by  sodium,  it 
yields  the  subcarbonate  of  ethyle,  and  when  treated  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, it  exchanges  two  atoms  of  chlorine  for  cyanogen,  forming  an  unstable 
dark  red  semi-fluid  substance,  having  the  composition  CClCy2(N0^),  which 
may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  marsh-gas  (CH^)  by  the  substitution  of 
two  molecules  of  cyanogen,  one  atom  of  chlorine,  and  one  molecule  of 
nitric  peroxide,  for  the  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (distillation  with  acetic  acid  and 
iron  filings),  chloropicrine  is  converted  into  methylamine — 

CClglSrO^  +  R,,  =  NH,.CH3  +  211,0  +  3HC1. 

Cliloropicrine.  Motliylamine. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  compare  tbe  composition  of  the  most  important 
members  of  the  phenyle  series,  as  that  group  of  organic  compounds  is 
termed,  which,  are  derived  from  the  hypothetical  radical  phenyle  (C„H,-). 

Benzole  of  hydride  of  phenyle,   .  H(C|,H5) 

Aniline  or  phenylamine,      .      .  !N'H2(CgHj3) 

Plienicacid,        ....  HlCgHg)© 

Triaitrophenic  or  picric  acid,      .  H[CeH2(]Sr02)3]0  . 

It  is  evident  that  whilst  aniline  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  in  which 
the  hypothetical  phenyle  is  substituted  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  phenic 
acid  can  be  represented  as  formed  from  a  molecule  of  water  by  the  substi- 
tution of  phenyle  for  half  the  hydrogen,  and  benzole  may  be  represented 
as  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  HH,  in  which  one  of  the  atoms  is  replaced 
by  phenyle. 

Some  specimens  of  the  kreasote  found  in  commerce  boil  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  carbolic  acid  ;  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  kresylic 
acid  or  kresole  (C^HgO),  corresponding  to  carbolic  acid,  but  regarded  as 
containing  the  hypothetical  radical  kresyle  (CjH,)  in  place  of  phenyle. 
The  analogy  in  composition  is  attended  with  a  resemblance  in  properties, 
for  kresylic  acid  has  the  same  antiseptic  property  as  carbolic  acid,  and  is 
applicable  to  similar  purposes.  When  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
trinitrokrcsj/Jdc  acid  (HC.H,(N02)30),  just  as  carbolic  acid  gives  trini- 
trophenic  acid  (HC„H,(NO,),0). 

331.  Naphthaline. — The  most  prominent  constituent  of  the  heavy  oil 
of  coal  tar  is  the  naphthaline,  which  is  easily  procured  in  a  pure  state  from 
the  portions  obtained  at  the  close  of  tlie  distillation,  by  simply  pressing 
the  semiHolid  mass  to  remove  any  liquid  hydrocarbons,  and  boiling  witir 
alcohol,  from  which  the  naphtlialine  crystallises  on  cooling  in  brilliant 
pearly  Hakes,  which  may  be  still  further  purified  by  the  process  of  sub- 
limation. 

In  itself  naphthaline  is  not  very  interesting,  being  a  remarkably  indif- 
ferent substance,*  but  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  several  beautiful 

*  A  new  crmison  dye,  Afar/dala,  has  licen  rroparcd  from  naphthaline. 
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investigations  which,  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  action  of  chemical 
agents  on  organic  compounds  in  general. 

The  most  important  of  these  researches  is  that  upon  the  action  of 
chlorine  and  bromine  on  naphthaline,  which  originated  the  now  almost  uni- 
versally accepted  doctrine  of  substitution,  and  fully  established  the  fact, 
that  an  element  may  be  replaced  in  a  given  compound  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  another  element  of  a  totally  different  chemical  character. 

Thus,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  naphthahne,  the  hydrogen  is  re- 
moved in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  there  are  obtained  six  new 
compounds  by  the  progressive  substitution  of  chlorine  for  the  hydrogen, 
which  Laurent  distinguished  by  names  indicating  the  number  of  atoms 
of  chlorine  present  by  means  of  the  different^^vowels  in  the  last  syllable, 
introducing  a  new  penultimate  syllable  when  the  vowels  were  exhausted, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  list : — 

Chloiiaplituse,  .  .  "Wanting 
Chlonaphthalase, .  .  CiqHjCIj 
Chlonaphthale.se, .  .  Wanting 
Clilonaplitlialise,  .       .  CioClg. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  original  naphthaline  type  is  here  preserved 
throughout,  the  sum.  of  the  atoms  being  always  18,  and  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms  10. 

One  of  the  most  unexpected  results  of  Laurent's  investigation  was  the 
discovery  that  some  of  these  compounds  may  be  obtained  in  several  dis- 
tinct forms  or  modifications,  which  are  isomeric,  or  have  the  same  compo- 
sition, but  exhibit  very  different  properties.  Thus,  there  are  seven  varieties 
of  chlonaphtese,  all  containing  G^^Tlfih,  and  yet  differing  from  each  other 
as  much  as  snbstances  not  having  the  same  composition.  Two  of  them 
are  liquids,  and  the  five  solid  forms  all  fuse  at  different  temperatures, 
ranging  between  88°  and  214°  E.  Seven  different  forms  of  chlonaphtise 
likewise  exist,  and  four  of  chlonaphtose. 

To  account  for  this,  Laurent  supposed  it  to  be  by  no  means  indifferent 
which  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  removed  from  tlie  compound,  believing 
each  to  have  its  assigned  place  and  specific  function.  Thus  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  the  replacement  of  different  atoms  of  hydrogen  by 
chlorine  should  give  the  seven  modifications  of  chlonaphtese — 

Naphthaline,  C,,li  H  H  H  H  H  H  H 

Chlonaphtese  a,        G,,Gl  CI  H  H  H  H  H  H 
Chlonaphtese  y8,        C,,K  H  CI  CI  H  H  H  H, 

and  so  on.  Other  more  recent  investigations  have  given  greater  proba- 
bility to  this  hypothesis. 

Bromine,  as  might  be  anticipated,  yields  results  similar  to  tliose  with 
chlorine ;  Taut  it  could  not  have  been  predicted  that  substitution  com- 
pounds might  be  obtained  in  which  one  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  chlorine  and  the  other  by  bromine.  Thus,  by  acting  upon  a  chlorine 
substitution  compound  with  bromine,  or  vice  versd,  the  following  sub- 
stances were  produced  :* — 

•  In  naming  these  conipouncls,  Laurent  proceeded  upon  the  same  ijrinciple.  The  yowe 
iiinnodiately  after  the  syllable  cAfor-  or  lirom-,  indicating  the  number  of  atoms  of  that 
element,  whilst  the  vowel  in  the  last  syllable  shows  liow  many  atoms  of  hydrogen  have 
been  replaced.  The  name  begins  with  chlor-  wlien  the  compound  lu-us  been  obtained  by  the 
action  of  bromine  upon  a  chlorine  substitution  product,  and  vice  versd. 


Naphthaline, 

Chlonaphtase, 

Chlonaphtese, 

Chlonaphtise, 

Chlonaphtose, 


C10H7CI 
CioH,Cl4 
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Chlorebvonafihtise,  (!j„HjC]2Rr 

Chlorebronaplitose,  CioH4Cl2Br2 

Chloribronaplitose,  CjoHjClgRr 

Bromechlonaphtuse,  CioH^BroClj 

Bromachloiiaplitose,  CioHjBrCla 

It  will  be  observed  that  chloribronaplitose  and  bromachlonaphtosehave 
the  same  composition,  though  they  possess  different  properties,  and  are 
obtained  in  ver}^  different  ways,  the  former  being  procured  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  chlonaplitise  (CidHjClj),  and  the  latter  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  bronaphtese  (Ci„HgBrJ.  Another  confirmation  is  thus  obtained  of 
the  belief,  that  upon  the  position  of  the  hydrogen  which  is  replaced, 
depends  the  character  of  the  resulting  compound. 

Naphthaline  is  capable  of  direct  union  with  chlorine  to  form  two 
chlorides  of  naphtlialine;^\a.Ymg  the  formulte  C,„HgCL  and  CigHgClj, 
which  may  obviously  be  regarded  as  composed  of  substitution  products 
combined  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  naphthaline  furnishes  three  substitu- 
tion products,  in  which  one,  two,  and  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  J^O., ;  and  each  of  these  compounds,  under  the  influence  of  reducing 
agents,  yields  a  base,  just  as  nitrobenzole,  under  similar  treatment,  yields 
aniline. 

By  prolonging  the  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  upon  naphthaline, 
and  evaporating  the  solution,  crystals  of  naphtlialic  or  phthalic  acid, 
4,  are  obtained.    Through  this  acid,  naphthaline  is  connected 
with  the  phenyle  series  ;.  for  when  phthalic  acid  is  heated  with  lime,  it 
is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  benzole — 

HAHP,  +  2CaO  =  C„H,,  +  2(CaO.C02) . 

Phthalic  acid.  Benzole. 

Moreover,  by  digesting  phthalate  of  lime  with  hydrate  of  lime  at  an 
elevated  temperature  for  several  hours,  it  is  converted  into  benzoate  and 
carbonate  of  lime — 

aCaCgH^O..  +  CaO.H,0  =  Ca(C,H,02)2  +  2(CaO.CO.,). 

Phthalate  of  lime.  Benzoate  of  lime. 

Antliracene  or  Paranaplitlialine,  Cj^Hj^,  which  is  found  among  the  last 
products  of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  differs  from  naphthaline  in  being 
almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  fusing  only  at  415°  F.,  whilst  naphthaline 
fuses  at  176°  F.*  •" 

Anthracene  has  been  obtained  by  heating  chloride  of  benzyle  with 
water;  4C-H,C1  {henzijle  chloride)  =  Ci,H,„  {anthracene)  +  (l.Hj, 
{dihenzyle)  +  4HC1. 

Chrysene  andpyrene  are  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  distillation  of  coal- 
tar  ;  they  are  crystalline  solids  not  possessing  any  special  importance,  and 
have  also  been  observed  among  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation 
of  fatty  and  resinous  bodies. 

These  hydrocarbons  constitute  a  seines,  starting  from  benzole  (or  benzene),  and 
increasing  by  tlie  regular  addition  of  CHj, ;  thus — 

Brmzene,       .       .  C(,H„ 

Naphthalene,        .  CuHg 

Anthracene,   .       .  CijHjg 

Chrysene,      .       .  CjgHjj 

Idrialeno,      .       .  Cgjlii^ 

This  last  has  been  obtained  from  Idrinlite,  a  mineral  found  in  tlio  mercury-mines  of 
I  dria. 

*  The  pro(hiclion  of  alizarine  from  anthracene  will  be  noticed  lieroalXcr. 
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It  is  wortliy  of  remai-k  that  pyrene  Cj„Hj(,  contains  more  carbon  than  any  other 
hydrocarbon  ^95  per  cent.),  and  even  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  coal  itself. 


DESTEUCTIVE  DISTILLATION  OF  WOOD. 

332.  The  destructive  distillation  of  wood  may  be  advantageouslj'^ 
studied  iu  order  to  gain  an  iiisiglib  into  the  effects  of  heat  upon  organic 
substances  comparatively  free  from  nitrogen,  just  as  that  of  coal  may  serve 
as  a  general  illustration  of  the  behaviour  of  nitrogenised  bodies  under 
similar  treatment. 

The  principal  distinction  between  the  two  cases  will  be  found  to  consist 
in  the  absence  of  basic  substances  from  the  products  of  the  distillation  of 
non-nitrogenised  bodies. 

All  varieties  of  wood  (freed  from  sap)  consist  essentially  of  cellulose, 
lignine,  and  mineral  substances  or  ash.  The  cellulose  (CgHj^O,)  com- 
poses the  wood-cells,  and  is  therefore  the  most  important  constituent  of 
the  wood,  the  lignine  being  the  material  with  which  these  cells  are  lined, 
and  which  appears  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  hardness  of  woods, 
being  more  abundant  in  the  harder  varieties,  and  particularly  in  such 
hard  appendages  as  nut-shells.  Lignine  is  far  more  easily  dissolved  by 
alkalies  than  cellulose,  which  is  scarcely  affected  by  them,  but  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  found  possible  to  isolate  the  lignine  in  a  state  of  purity  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  its  exact  composition,  since  it  is  always  accom- 
panied in  the  wood  by  resinous  matters,  giving  rise  to  the  differences  of 
colour  in  woods,  and  by  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogenised  matter,  and  of 
ash  deposited  with  it  from  the  sap. 

The  following  results  of  the  analysis  of  several  woods  will  exhibit  their 
general  correspondence  in  composition  : — 


Wood  dried  in  vacuo  at  284°  F. 


Beecli. 

Oak. 

Birch. 

Aspen. 

WiHow. 

Carbon,  . 
Hydrogen, 
Oxygen,  . 

Nitrogen,        .  ) 
Sulphur,         .  1 
Ash, 

49-46 
5-96 
42-36 

1-22 

1-00 

49-58 
5-78 
41-38 

1-  23 

2-  03 

50-29 
6-23 
41-02 

1-43 

1-03 

49-26 
6-18 
41-74 

0-  96 

1-  86 

49-93 
6-07 
39-38 

0-95 

3-67 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Cellulose  in  a  nearly  pure  condition  constitutes  cotton,  linen,  and  the 
best  kinds  of  (unsized)  paper,  since  the  processes  to  which  the  woody 
fibre  is  subjected  in  the  preparation  of  these  materials  destroy  and 
separate  the  less  resistant  lignine  and  the  matters  which  accompany  it. 

On  comparing  the  composition  of  wood  -with  that  of  coal,  it  ■\viU  be 
obvious  that  the  large  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  former  must  give  rise 
to  a  great  difference  in  the  products  of  destructive  distillation.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  found  that  water,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  acetic 
acid,  all  highly  oxidised  bodies,  are  produced  in  large  quantity,  and  that 
the  gaseous  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood  burn  with  far  less  light 
than  those  from  coal,  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  proportion  of  the 
heavier  hydrocarbons. 
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Tlie  principal  products  of  tlie  action  of  lieat  upon,  wood  are — 


Wood  Tar. 
Solids. 


Parafline, 

Ca:Pl2x-f-2 

Pyrene, 

Naphtlialiiic, 

Clirysene, 

Cedriret, 

Eesin, 

Fittacal, 

Liquids. 

Toluole, 

■  C^Hg 

I'yroligneous  oi- 1 

Xylole, 

acetic  acid,  J 

t^ymole, 

Wood  naphtlia. 

CH4O 

Kreasote, 

.  GyHgO 

Acetate  of  metliyle,  . 

CH3.C2H.,0 

Picamar, 

Formiate  of  methyle. 

CH3.CHU, 

Kapnomor,  . 

■  CioHjiO 

Acetoue, 

Eupione, 

•  CgHi2 

Water, 

Gases. 

Marsh-gas,   CH4 

Carbonic  oxide,   CO 

Carbonic  acid,   CO3 


Of  tliese  products,  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  pyroligneous  acid, 
the  wood  naphtha,  and  acetone. 

The  distillation  of  wood  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  these  sub- 
stances, is  conducted  in  the  manner  described  ia  the  section  on  wood 
charcoal  (page  63),  when  the  distillate  separates  into  two  portions,  the 
heavier  insoluble  part  constituting  the  wood-tar,  whilst  the  light  aqueous 
layer  contains  the  pyroligneous  acid,  naphtha,  and  acetone. 

On  distilling  this,  the  two  last,  boiling  respectively  at  150°  and  133° 
F.,  first  distil  over,  and  then  the  acetic  acid,  which  boils  at  243°  ¥.  The 
acid  so  obtained,  however,  is  contaminated  with  tarry  matters,  which 
communicate  the  peculiar  odour  of  wood  smoke,  and  adapt  it  especially 
for  the  preservation  of  meat.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  acetic  acid,  this 
crude  acid  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  acetate  of  soda 
thus  obtained  is  moderately  heated  to  expel  the  foreign  substances.  It  is 
then  further  purified  by  solution  in  water  and  crystallisation,  and  is  dis- 
tilled with  sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  the  soda  iuto  sulphate,  leaving 
the  acetic  acid  to  distil  over. 

333.  Wood  naphtha— Mdhijlic  alcohol, — In  order  to  obtain  the  wood 
naphtha  (or  pyroligneous  eiJier,  or  wood  spirit,  or  puroxylic  spirit),  the 
portion  which  distils  over  below  212°  F.  is  rectilied  in  a  still  containing 
chalk,  which  retains  the  acetic  acid  as  acetate  of  lime. 

The  wood  naphtha  so  obtained  generally  consists  chiefly  of  methylio 
alcohol  (CH.,0),  but  contains  also  acetone,  acetate  of  methyle,  and  certain 
oily  substances  which  impart  to  it  a  peculiar  odour,  and  cause  it  to  be- 
come milky  when  mixed  with  water.  "Wood  generally  yields  about  one 
part  of  naphtha  to  twenty  of  acetic  acid.  In  order  to  obtain  the  j^ure 
methylic  alcohol,  chloride  of  calcium  is  dissolved  to  saturation  in  the 
crude  wood  spirit,  when  a  definite  crystallisablo  compound  is  formed,  of 
4  molecules  of  methylic  alcohol  and  1  of  chloride  of  calcium,  CaCl.,.4CH^0. 
This  is  heated  in  a  retort  placed  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  as  long  as 
any  acetone  and  acetate  of  incthylo  pass  over,  tlie  above  compound  not 
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being  decomposed  at  212°  F.  An  equal  weiglit  of  water  is  then  added 
to  the  residue  in  the  retort,  and  the  distillation  continued,  when  the 
methylic  alcohol  distils  over,  accompanied  by  water,  and  the  chloride  of 
calcium  remains  in  the  retort.  The  diluted  methylic  alcohol  is  digested 
for  some  time  with  powdered  quick-lime,  and  again  distilled,  when  it  is 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  useful  applications  of  crude  wood  naphtha  depend  upon  its  burning 
with  a  nearly  smokeless  flame  in  lamps  (though  as  a  source  of  heat  only, 
not  of  light),  and  upon  its  power  of  dissolving  most  resinous  substances 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes,  stiffening  for  hats,  &c. 

Methylic  alcohol  is  the  first  member  of  the  very  important  homologous 
series  of  alcohols  of  which  Ordinary  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine  is  the  type, 
and  the  consideration  of  which  may  be  postponed  until  the  chemical 
history  of  that  alcohol  shall  have  been  studied.  The  designation  of 
methylic  alcohol  supposes  the  existence  in  the  pyroligneous  spkit  of  a 
compound  radical  meiliyle*  (CH3)  of  which  methylic  alcohol  is  the 
hydrate,  (CH.,)HO.  This  view  is  by  no  means  unsupported  by  experi- 
mental evidence ;  for  if  wood  spirit  be  distilled  with  four  parts  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  gas,  the  composition  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  formula  (CHa).^,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
oxide  of  inethyle.  Again,  if  wood  spu-it  be  distilled  with  iodine  and 
phosphorus,  thehydriodic  acid  formed  (see  page  178)  acts  upon  the  hydrate 
of  methyle,  producing  the  compound  CH3I,  iodide  of  methyle.  When 
this  is  heated  in  contact  with  zinc,  iodide  of  zinc  is  produced,  and  a  gas, 
having  the  composition  CH3,  which  is  that  of  the  radical  methyle  is 
obtained.  (This  important  question  of  compound  radicals  will  be  more 
fully  discussed  hereafter.) 

A  sulphide,  bisulphide,  chloride,  bromide,  and  cyanide  of  methyle,  may 
also  be  obtained,  as  well  as  compounds  of  the  oxide  of  methyle  with  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  acetic,  &c.,  acids.    The  methyle  series  is,  in  fact,  perfectly 
•  parallel  with  the  ethyle  series,  the  members  of  which  are  far  more  im- 
portant and  will  therefore  be  more  particularly  gonsidered  hereafter.^ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  compounds  derived  from  wood  spirit  is  the 
scdicylate  of  methyle  or  oil  of  lointer  green  (CH^.CjHjOg),  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  iiowers  of  the  Gaultlieria  procumbens,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  vegetable  products  to  be  prepared  artificially  by  the  chemist  It 
is  obtained  by  distilling  wood  spirit  with  sulphuric  acid  and  salicylic  acid 
(HC7H5O3)  the  latter  acid  being  formed  by  the  action  of  fused  hydrate  of 
potash  upon  the  salicine  {C,,'S.,fi,)  extracted  from  willow  bark. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  theformiate  of  metliyle,  CH,..CHO.,,  would  have 
the  same  comiMsition  as  acetic  acid,  HC2H3O.,,  though  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  constitution.  An  excellent  illustration  is  here  afforded  of  the 
distinction  between  an  empirical  and  a  rational  formida,  the  former 
simply  denoting  the  composition  of  a  substance,  without  regard  to_  the 
arrangement  of  its  components,  which  is  always  indicated  by  the  rational 
formula.  Thus,  the  empirical  formula  of  acetic  acid,  as  well  as  ot 
formiate  of  methyle,  is  C„H,0„  but  the  rational  formula  of  the  latter  is 
CH,.CHO,,  showing  it  to  be  derived  from  formic  acid  (CILOJ,  whilst  tlie 
rational  formula  of  acetic  acid  is  HCJ-I3O,.  Such  compounds  are  often 
said  to  be  metameric,  the  term  isomeric  being  usually  applied  to  com- 

*  Prom  Mc-eu,  wine;  wood.  The  termination  -yle  if  genei^lj  besto^^d  upon^^^^^^ 
pound  radicals,  because  «Xi,  is  put  metapliorically  for  mam:  Thus,  cViyU  is  meant  to 
imply  the  matter  from  which  ether  compounds  are  derived. 
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pomads  having  the  same  composition,  but  which  are  not  known  to  po?sess 
a  different  constitution,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine  and  many  of  the  essen- 
tial oils. 

334.  Paraffine  (G^-Hj^+j)  is  a  semi-transparent,  waxy  substance,  which 
distils  over  with  the  last  portions  of  the  tar  from  wood,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  distilling  peat,  as  well  as  from  the  mineral 
known  as  Boghead  cannel.  It  is  also  found  abundantly  in  the  petroleum 
or  mineral  naphtha  imported  from  Eangoon. 

In  order  to  extract  the  paraffine  from  wood-tar,  advantage  is  taken  of 
its  great  resistance  to  the  action  of  most  chemical  agents,*  for  which  pur- 
pose the  later  portions  of  the  distillate  are  moderately  heated  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  which  decomposes  and  chars  most  of  the 
substances  mixed  with  the  paraffiue,  and  allows  the  latter  to  collect  as 
an  oily  layer  upon  the  surface ;  this  is  allowed  to  cool  and  solidify,  when 
it  may  be  purified  by  pressure  between  blotting-paper,  and  solution  in  a 
hot  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  from  which  it  is  deposited,  on  cooling, 
in  brilliant  plates.  ° 

Paraffine  fuses  at  about  110°  F.,  and  may  be  distilled  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture; it  burns,  like  wax,  with  a  very  luminous  flame,  and  is  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  wax  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  ether  being  the  best  solvent  for  it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  formula  above  given  for  paraffine,  that  the 
exact  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in  it  is 
unknown,  since  it  does  not  form  definite  compounds  with  other  sub- 
sta,nces,  and  therefore  its  exact  molecular  weight  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
it  is  known,  however,  to  belong  to  the  marsh-gas  series.  ' 

It  has  been  shown  by  Thorpe  and  Young  that  when  solid  paraffine  is 
strongly  heated,  under  pressure,  it  is  almost  completely  resolved  into 
liquid  hydrocarbons:  From  a  specimen  of  paraffine  fusing  at  11.5°  F., 
tliey  obtained  the  following  liquid  members  of  the  marsh-gas  series' 
^^^,2,  CpHjj,  Cyil,,.,  CgHjg.CaHg,, . 

The  substance  known  as  paraffine  oil,  which  is  used  for  lubricating 
machinery,  is  the  less  volatile  portion  of  the  hydrocarbons  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  Boghead  cannel  (found  at  Bathgate,  near 
Edmburgh).  The  more  volatile  portion  of  the  hydrocarbons  so  obtained 
is  employed  for  illuminating  purposes. 

Acetone  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Of  the  other  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  enumerated  at  paffo  463 
some  have  been  describetl  amongst  the  products  obtained  from  coal,  and  the  renwiudcr 
Jiavc  been  but  little  studied,  and  have  not  receiveil  any  useful  applination. 

Eupiono  or  pontaiie  {Cr,Vl^^)  is  a  liquid  lighter  than  water,  and  boiling  at  102°  F. 

Kapnomor  is  an  oily  liquid,  which  boils  at  360°  F. 

Picamar  is  another  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water, 

Cedriret  is  a  red  crystalline  substance. 

Pittacal  is  a  blue  solid. 

Siocl-liolm  tar  is  collected  during  the  carbonisation  of  pine  wood,  con 
taining  a  large  quantity  of  resin,  the  tar  running  off  through  an  aperture 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  pit,  in  which  the  iiuperrect  combustion  of 
the  wood  is  carried  on.  It  differs  from  ordinary  tar  in  containing  large  quan- 
tities of  resin  and  turpentine,  the  latter  being  separated  from  it  by  distil- 
lation, and  the  residue  constituting  the  j^Uch  of  commerce. 


♦  To  which  it  owes  its  name,  from  parum,  lilUc ;  affbm,  allied 
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Petroleum. — There  are  found,  in  different  parts  of  tlie  earth,  generally 
in  or  near  the  coal-formations,  several  solid  or  liquid  hydrocarbons,  pro- 
bably formed  during  the  conversion  of  vegetable  remains  into  coal,  some 
of  which  have  received  useful  applications. 

The  Rancjoon  tar  has  already  been  noticed  as  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  paraffine  ;  the  liquid  part  of  this  tar,  after  distillation  and 
treatment  v?ith  oil  of  vitriol  to  remove  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzole  series,* 
is  the  liquid  in  which  potassium  and  sodium  are  preserved;  it  is  com- 
inonly  called  petroleum  or  rock-oil,  and  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  several 
hydrocarbons.  Petroleum  is  also  employed  occasionally  as  a  solvent  for 
caoutchouc  and  resinous  substances.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea  there  are  several  springs  from  which  rock-oil  flows,  together  with 
water,  from  the  surface  of  which  it  is  skimmed  and  sent  into  commerce. 

American  petroleum.  —Within  the  last  few  years  abundant  supplies  of 
petroleum  have  been  obtaLaed  from  wells  and  springs  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Canada,  and  the  demand  for  it  to  serve  as  an  illuminating  agent,  and 
for  the  lubrication  of  machinery,  has  created  a  new  branch  of  commerce, 
giving  rise  to  the  rapid  growth  of  "  oil  cities  "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
well.  These  rock-oils  have  a  very  peculiar  unpleasant  odour,  and  appear 
to  consist  chiefly  of  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  the  homologous  series  of 
which  marsh  gas  (CHJ  is  a  member.  Thus,  the  Pennsylvanian  petroleum 
lias  furnished  the  hydrocarbons,  C^H,,,,  C^Hj^,  C^Hj^,  C^Hj^^  CgHjg,  CgH^(,. 
Ethane  C^H^  has  been  found,  together  with  marsh-gas,  among  the  gases 
contained  in  coal.  In  addition  to  these,  the  hydrocarbons,  C^H^,,  C^IIgj, 
CijHj^,  homologous  with  olefiant  gas  (C^HJ,  have  been  obtained  from  it. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  benzole  series  appear  also  to  be  present  In 
the  Canadian  petroleum. 

Those  hydrocarbons  which  contain  fewer  than  six  atoms  of  carbon  boil 
at  or  below  100°  P.,  and  are  separated  from  the  petroleum  (or  paraffine 
oil)  intended  for  burning  in  lamps,  as  being  dangerous  on  account  of  their 
volatility.  The  more  volatile  portions  are  sold  under  the  name  of  petro- 
leum spirit,  which  is  much  used  as  a  solvent. 

The  mineral  substance  known  as  bitumen  or  asphaltwm  contains  a 
hydrocarbon,  apparently  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  together  with  a 
resinous  substance,  and  a  black  matter  resembling  pitch,  and  containing 
oxygen.  It  is  employed  for  making  waterproof  cements  and  black  var- 
nishes, being  dissolved  for  this  purpose  in  turpentine. 

Bituminous  sliale,  when  distilled,  furnishes  products  which,  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  are  closely  allied  to  those  obtained  from  wood  and  coal. 

OzoJcerite,  or  mineral  wax,  is  imported  from  Galicia,  Hungary,  and 
Eussia  for  the  manufacture  of  candles.  It  contains  85  per  cent,  of  carbon 
and  15  of  hydrogen,  and,  when  purified  from  an  oil  useful  for  illuminat- 
ing purposes,  consists  of  a  group  of  solid  hydrocarbons  of  the  marsh-gas 
series,  melting  at  140°  P. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Substances  Allied  to  it. 

335.  Turpentine  is  the  generic  name  given  to  the  viscous  exudation 
obtained  by  incising  the  bark  of  various  species  of  pine.  Several  varieties 
of  turpentine  are  met  with  in  commerce,  of  which  the  two  best  known 

*  The.sB  hydrocarbons,  wlien  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  form  acids  which  are  soluble  in 
water.    Thus  beuzole  is  couverted  into  stdphobeiizolic  acid,  HCjHj.SOs. 
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are  the  common  tiirpentiue  which  is  obtained  from  the  Scotch  fir,  and 
Venice  turpentine  from  the  Larch. 

These  are  both  solutions  of  colojphony  or  common  rosin  {C„^B.^fi.^  in 
the  essential  oil  of  turpentine  (Ci„Hi,,),  and  when  distilled,  yield  from 
75  to  90  per  cent,  of  rosin,  which  remains  in  the  retort,  and  from  25 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  essential  oil,  commonly  sold  as  spirits  of  turpentine. 

This  essence  of  tui-pentine  boils  at  320°  F.,  and  floats  upon  water  (sp. 
gr.  0-864),  in  which  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  its  proper  solvents  being 
alcohol  and  ether.  Its  great  inflammability  renders  it  useful  as  a  fuel  for 
lamps,  but  the  large  proportion  of  carbon  which  it  contains  causes  it  to 
burn  with  a  smoky  flame,  rendering  it  necessary  either  to  employ  lamps 
constructed  especially  to  afl'ord  an  extra  supply  of  air  to  the  flame,  or  to 
mix  it  with  a  certain  proportion  of  alcohol.  Gamphine  is  distilled  from 
the  turpentine  of  the  Boston  pine. 

The  property  of  turpentine  to  dissolve  resinous  and  fatty  substances 
renders  it  exceedingly  usefid  in  the  preparation  of  paints  and  varnishes, 
a  ad  for  the  removal  of  such  substances  from  fabrics.  It  is  also  an  excel- 
lent solvent  for  caoutchouc. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  tliis  essential  oil  is  the  facility  with  which 
it  changes  into  isomeric  or  metarneric  modifications,  exhibiting  great  differences 
in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

When  heated  In  a  closed  vessel  to  about  480°  F.  for  some  hours,  oil  of  turpentine 
is  converted  into  two  isomeric  modifications  differing  greatly  from  the  original  oil  in 
the  temperatiu-e  at  which  they  bojl  ;  for  whilst  oil  of  turpentine  distils  over  entirely 
at  320°  F.,  one  of  these  modifications,  known  as  isoterebmthene,  boils  at  350°  F.,  and 
the  other,  metaterehenthene,  at  660°. 

When  digested,  in  the  cold,  with  a  small  proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine yields  tcrcbene  (C10H15)  and  colophene,  the  former  boiling  at  320°  F.,  but 
differing  from  oil  of  turpentine  in  its  odoui-,  which  resembles  thyme,  and  in  its  want 
of  action  upon  polarised  light. 

Colophene  has  a  far  higher  boiling  point  (600°),  and  is  much  heavier  than  tur- 
pentine (sp.  gr.  0-940),  from  which  it  is  also  distinguished  by  its  indigo-blue  colour 
when  seen  obliquely,  though  it  is  colourless  by  directly  transmitted  light.  More- 
over, the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  colophene  is  9-52,  whilst  that  of  turpentine 
is  4-76,  or  one-half  that  of  colophene,  rendering  it  probable  that  if  the  composition  of 
turpentine  be  Ci„Hi„  (=  2  vols.),  that  of  colophene  is  CoH^,  (=  2  vols.),  a  relation 
expressed  by  saying  that  colophene  is  poZi/menc  with  turpentine.  Colophene  is  also 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  colophony. 

The  ordinary  oil  of  turpentine  appears  to  be  really  itself  a  compound  of  two 
isomeric  hydrocarbons,  for  when  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  it,  two  distinct 
isomeric  compounds  are  formed,  both  expressed  by  the  formula,  CioH,„.HCl,  but  one 
being  a  solid,  and  the  other  a  liquid  even  at  0°  F. 

Tlie  solid  compound,  which  is  known  as  ariificial  caviphor  or  hydrochlorate  ofdadyU, 
forms  white  prismatic  crystals  very  similar  to  camphor,  and  when  its  vapour  is 
passed  over  heated  quick-lime,  the  latter  removes  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
hydrocarbon  known  as  camijhilcnc  or  dadijlc  (Sas,  a  2nnc-iorch)  is  obtained,  which  is 
isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  but  boils  at  273°  instead  of  320°  F.,  and  is  without 
any  action  upon  polarised  light. 

The  liquid  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  oil  of  tur- 
pentine is  called  hydrochlorate  of  peucylc  ;  and  when  distilled  with  quick-lime  yields 
tcrchilcw,  ov  pcucyle  (ttciJ/ctj,  the  pine),  also  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  but  without 
action  on  polarised  light. 

Although  oil  of  turpentine  is  not  misciblo  with  water,  it  is  capable  of  forming 
three  compounds  with  it  in  different  proportions.  Wlion  the  oil  is  long  kei)t  in 
contact  with  water,  crystals  are  deposited  which  liavo  the  composition  CjoHj^.SlI^O  ; 
boiling  water  dissolves  these,  and  deposits  them  in  a  prismatic  form  on  cooling. 
The  ciystals  fuse  at  about  217°  F.,  and  when  further  heated,  lose  a  molecule  of 
water,  yielding  another  crystalline  hydrate,  wliich  sublimes  without  alteration 
at  about  480°  F.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  this  hydrate  again  absorbs  a  molecule  of 
water. 

liy  distilling  the  aqueous  solution  of  either  of  the  preceding  hydrates  with  a 
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little  siilpluiric  acid,  a  lir[uid  hydrate  smelling  of  liyaeintlis  is  obtained ;  it  contains 
(CioHi(;)2H20,  and  is  called  terpinole. 

When  oil  of  turpentine  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  becomes  solid, 
absorbing  oxygen,  and  becoming  converted  into  resinous  bodies. 

Common  rosin  or  colophony.* — This  substance  is  composed  of  two 
isomeric  acids  known  as  sylvic  and  pinic.  When  common  rosin  is  treated 
with  cold  alcohol,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  dissolved;  and  if  the 
alcohol  be  evaporated,  it  leaves  an  amorphous  substance,  which  is  pinic 
acid.  The  residue,  left  undissolved  by  cold  alcohol,  is  dissolved  by  hot 
alcohol,  and  deposited  in  colourless  prisms,  which  are  si/lvic  acid.  Tliese 
acids  have  the  composition  HCjoHg^Og.  The  piuate  and  sylvate  of  soda 
obtained  by  dissolving  rosin  in  solution  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda,  are 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow  soap,  and  of  the  size  for  paper- 
makers.  By  distilling  common  rosin  with  the  aid  of  superheated  steam, 
it  is  obtained  nearly  free  from  colour. 

336.  The  turpentine  seines  of  hydrocarbons. — Oil  of  turpentine  is  the 
representative  of  a  large  class  of  hydrocarbons,  derived  like  itself  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  all  having  a  percentage  composition  corres- 
ponding to  the  formula  CipH^j.  All  the  individuals  of  this  group  resemble 
turpentine  in  their  liability  to  suffer  conversion  into  isomeric  modifica- 
tions, in  their  solidificatiou  by  absorption  of  oxygen  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  in  their  combination  with  water  to  form  crystalline  hydrates,  and 
above  all,  in  their  tendency  to  form  artificial  camphors  by  combiniug  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  oils  of  bergamotte,  birch,  camomile,  carratoay,  cloves,  hops,  juniper, 
lemons,  orange,  parsley,  pepper,  savin,  iolu,  thyme,  and  valerian,  contain 
the  same  hydrocarbon  CmHjg,  generally  accompanied,  in  the  natural  oil, 
by  the  product  of  its  oxidation,  bearing  a  relation  to  the  hydrocarbon 
similar  to  that  which  colophony  bears  to  turpentine. 

These  essential  oils  are  generally  extracted  from  the  flowers,  fruit, 
leaves,  or  seeds,  by  distillation  with  water,  the  portion  of  the  plant 
selected  being  suspended  in  the  still  by  means  of  a  bag  or  perforated 
vessel,  so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  its  being  scorched  by  contact 
with  the  hot  sides  of  the  still,  and  so  contaminating  the  distillate  with 
empyreumatic  matters  (i/jLTrvpevm,,  to  scorch).  The  water  which  distils  over 
always  holds  a  little  of  the  essential  oil  in  solution,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  the  fragrant  distilled  waters  of  the  druggist  are  obtained.  When  the 
essential  oil  is  present  in  large  proportion,  it  collects  as  a  separate  layer 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  from  which  it  is  easily  decanted.  The  oil 
which  is  dissolved  in  the  water  may  be  separated  from  it  by  saturating 
the  liquid  with  common  salt,  when  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface,  or  by 
shaking  it  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  oil  and  separates  from  the 
water,  the  ethereal  solution  floating  upon  its  surface,  and  leaving  the  oil 
when  the  ether  is  evaporated. 

In  cases  like  that  of  jasmine,  where  the  delicate  perfume  of  the  flower 
would  be  injured  by  the  heat,  the  flowers  are  pressed  between  woollen 
cloths  saturated  with  oil  of  poppy  seeds,  which  thus  acquii-es  a  powerful 
odour  of  the  flower. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  also  sometimes  employed  as  a  solvent  for  extract- 
ing the  essential  oils, 

*  Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  whence  resin  was  obtained  hy  the  Greeks. 
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Oil  of  peppermint  contains  mentliens  (C^JI^^),  and  menfhole  (CjoH^^O) ; 
Bddence  of  cedar-wood  contains  cedrene  (Cj^H,,.). 

337.  Camphors. — Closely  allied  to  the  essential  oils  are  the  different 
varieties  of  camphor,  which  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
hyth'ocarbous  corresponding  to  the  essential  oils. 

Common  camphor  (Cj„Hj|.0)  is  found  deposited  in  minute  crystals  in 
the  wood  of  the  Laurus  eumpliora  or  camphor  laurel,  from  which  it  is 
obtained  by  chopping  up  the  branches  and  distilling  them  with  water  in 
a  still,  the  head  of  which  is  filled  with  straw,  upon  which  the  camphor 
condenses.  It  is  purified  by  subliming  it  in  large  glass  vessels  containing 
a  li  ttle  lime. 

Camphor  passes  into  vapour  easily  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
ail',  and  is  deposited  in  brilliant  octahedral  crystals  upon  the  sides  of  the 
bottles  in  which  it  is  preserved.  It  fuses  at  347°  F.,  and  boils  at  399°  F., 
and  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  bright  smoky  flame.  It  is  some- 
times dissolved  in  the  oil  used  for  the  lamps  of  magic  lanterns,  to  increase 
its  illuminating  power.  Camphor  is  lighter  than  water  (sp.  gr.  0-996), 
and  whirls  about  upon  its  surface  in  a  remarkable  way,  dissolving  mean- 
while very  sparingly  (1  part  in  1000),  alcohol  and  ether  being  its  appro- 
priate solvents. . 

When  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  camphor  loses  a  molecule  of  water, 
and  j'ields  the  hydrocarbon  cymole  (CiqHj4)  homologous  with  benzole. 

Borneo  carwplior  (CjqHisO)  is  obtained  from  the  exudation  of  the  Bryobalanops 
camphora.  When  this  exudation  is  distilled,  a  hydrocarbon  called  bornchic  (Cj^Hk;), 
isomeric  with  oil  of  tm'peutine,  first  passes  over,  and  afterwards  the  camphor,  which 
is  neither  so  fusible  nor  so  volatile  as  ordinary  cam2')hor,  and  emits  quite  a  difierent 
odour ;  it  also  crystallises  in  prisms  instead  of  octahcdra,  aud  may  be  converted 
into  ordinary  camphor  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  which  oxidises  two  atoms 
ofhydi'ogen — 

CiQHjgO  (Borneo  camphor)  -  Hg  =  CioH^jO  {Common  camphor). 

Tlie  Borneo  camphor  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  combination  of  borneene 
with  water,  for  if  this  hydrocarbon  be  distilled  with  solution  of  potash,  it  combines 
with  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  the  camphor.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Borneo  camphor  is  distilled  with  anliydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  loses  a  molecule 
of  water,  and  yields  borneene.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  this  hydrocarbon  is 
also  found  in  the  essential  oil  of  valerian. 

The  oil  0/  campho?-  which  accompanies  the  camphor  distilled  from  the  camphor 
laurel,  contains  an  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  common  camphor,  its  formula  bciuir 
(C.„Hi«),0. 

338.  Balsam.^. — The  vegetable  exudations  known  as  balsams  are  mix- 
tures of  essential  oils  with  resins  and  acids  probalily  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  oils. 

Balsam  of  Peru  contains  uu  oily  stibstanco  termed  ciimamciiin 
(C„-Hj„0.,),  a  crystalline  body,  styracine  (C„II„C)),  a  crystalline  volatile  acid, 
the  cinnavim  (CgH^O^),  and  a  peculiar  resin. 

Balsam  of  Tolu  also  contains  cinnamic  acid  and  styracine,  together 
with  certain  resins,  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  styracine. 

Sforax,  also  a  balsamic  exudation,  contains  the  same  substances,  accom- 
panied by  a  peculiar  hydrocarbon,  which  has  been  named  styrole,  and  has 
the  composition  CgH^.  This  licpiid  is  characterised  by  a  rcmarkal)]o 
change  which  it  undergoes  when  heated  to  about -100°  P.,  being  converted 
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into  a  colourless  solid,  metastyrole,  which  is  polymeric  with  styrole,  into 
which  it  is  reconverted  by  distillation. 

339.  Resins. — Colophony  is  the  best  known  motnber  of  the  class  of 
resins,  which  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  resinous  appearance, 
fusibility,  inflammability,  burning  with  a  smoky  flame,  insolubility  in 
water,  and  solubility  in  alcohol. 

As  to  their  chemical  composition,  they  are  all  rich  in  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, containing  generally  a  small  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  appear  to 
have  been  formed,  like  colophony  (page  468),  by  the  oxidation  of  a  hydro- 
carbon analogous  to  turpentine. 

Most  of  the  resins  also  resemble  colophony  in  their  acid  characters, 
their  alcoholic  solutions  reddening  blue  litmus  paper,  and  the  resins 
themselves  being  soluble  in  the  alkalies.  This  is  the  case  with  sandarach 
and  guaiac'um  resiji,  the  former  of  which  contains  thi-ee,  and  the  latter 
two,  resinous  acids. 

Copal  appears  to  contain  several  resins,  some  neutral  and  some  acid, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  difficult  solubility  in  alcohol,  in  which  it  can 
be  dissolved  only  after  long  exposure  to  the  vaj)our  of  the  solvent  ;  but 
if  it  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  at  a  moderately  high  tempera- 
ture, it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  far  more  easily  soluble.  Copal  is 
readily  dissolved  by  acetone.  Animi  and  elemi  resins  are  somewhat 
similar  in  properties  to  copal. 

All  these  resins  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes. 

Guaiacum  resin  is  distinguished  by  its  tendency  to  become  blue  under 
the  influence  of  the  more  refrangible  and  chemically  active  (violet)  rays 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  as  well  as  under  that  of  certain  oxidising  agents, 
such  as  chlorine  and  ozone. 

Lac,  so  much  used  in  the  arts,  belongs  to  the  class  of  resins,  being  the 
exudation  of  certain  tropical  trees  punctured  by  an  insect.  In  its  crude 
natural  state,  encrusting  the  small  branches,  it  is  known  as  stick-lac,  and 
has  a  deep  red  colour ;  when  broken  off  the  branches  and  boiled  with 
water  containing  carbonate  of  soda,  it  furnishes  a  red  colouring  matter, 
very  largely  used  in  dyeing,  leaving  a  resinous  residue  terroed  seed-laCjhy 
fusing  which  the  shell-lac  is  obtained.  This  resin  is  very  complex,  con- 
taining several  distinct  resinous  bodies.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  of  sealing-wax,  and  of  varnishes.  The  lacquer  applied  to 
brass  derives  its  name  from  this  resin,  being  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sheU- 
lac,  sandarach,  and  Venice  turpentine.  Indian  ink  is  made  by  mining 
lamp-black  with  a  solution  of  100  grains  of  lac  in  20  grains  of  borax  and 
4  ounces  of  water. 

Amber,  a  fossil  resinous  substance,  more  nearly  resembles  this  class  of 
bodies  than  any  other,  and  contains  several  resinous  bodies.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  insolubility,  for  alcohol  disolves  only  about  one-eighth, 
and  ether  about  one-tenth  of  it.  After  fusion,  however,  it  becomes  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  is  used  in  this  state  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes. 

The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  amber  is,  that  it  yields  succinic  acid, 
HgC^Hp^  {succinum,  amber),  when  digested  with  alkalies,  distilled,  or 
oxidised  by  nitric  acid  ;  in  the  latter  case  ordinary  camphor  is  formed  at 
the  same  time. 

Succinic  acid  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  resins  of  coniferous  trees,  and 
in  the  leaves  of  the  wormwood.  It  is  among  the  products  of  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  most  fatty  and  waxy  substances,  and  is  present  in 
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wines  and  other  fermented  liquors,  heing  produced  during  the  fermenta- 
tion of  sugar.  The  acid  is  characterised  hy  the  cough-provoking  vapour 
which  it  emits  when  heated.* 

Varnishes  are  prepared  by  dissolving  resins  in  alcohol,  or  wood  spirit, 
or  acetone,t  a  little  turpentine  or  some  lixed  oil  being  added  to  prevent  the 
resin  from  cracking  when  the  solvent 
has  evaporated.  In  order  to  promote 
the  solution  of  the  resin,  it  is  usually 
powdered  before  being  treated  with 
the  solvent,  and  mixed  with  coarsely- 
powdered  glass  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  lumpy.  Methylated  spirit 
is  now  very  generally  used  for  the 
preparation  of  varnishes  ;  it  is  simply 
spirit  of  wine,  to  which  a  little  wood 
naphtha  has  been  added,  to  deter 
persons  from  drinking  it,  and  to  pre- 
vent other  frauds  upon  the  Excise. 

Benzoin,  or  gum  benzoin,  as  it  is 
erroneously  called,  is  also  a  vegetable 
resinous  product,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  benzoic  acid 
(HC,H,OJ,  which  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  heating  the  resin  in  an 
iron  or  earthen  vessel  (fig.  287)  covered  with  a  perforated  sheet  of  stout 
paper,  over  which  a  drum  or  cone  of  paper  is  tied.  When  the  heat  of  a 
sand  bath  is  applied,  benzoic  acid  rises  in  vapour,  and  is  condensed  in 
beautiful  feathery  crystals  in  the  paper  drum.  It  may  also  be  extracted 
by  boiling  the  resin  with  water  and  lime,  when  the  benzoic  acid  is  dis- 
solved in  the  form  of  benzoate  of  lime  Ca{C,IL^O^),,  and  being  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  filtered  solution. 

Benzoic  acid  is  generally  recognised  by  its  feathery  appearance  and 
peculiar  agreeable  odour,  though  this  does  not  really  belong  to  the  acid, 
but  to  a  little  essential  oil  which  is  not  easily  separated ;  the  vapour  of 
the  acid  itself  is  very  irritating  and  produces  coughing.  It  fuses  when 
moderately  heated,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  Benzoic  acid  dissolves 
in  about  200  parts  of  cold  and  25  parts  of  boiling  water.  Alcohol  and 
ether  dissolve  it  easily. 

The  salts  of  benzoic  acid,  or  henozates,  have  no  practical  importance, 
but  the  behaviour  of  benzoic  acid  when  distilled  with  an  excess  of  lime 
or  baryta  has  already  been  referred  to  as  furnishing  that  important  hydro- 
carbon, benzole  (see  page  457), 


Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  and  its  Derivatives.— Benzoylb  Series, 

340.  Benzoic  acid  results  from  the  oxidation  of  the  essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  (CjH„0),  which  slowly  absorbs  an  atom  of  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  (C.H„0.^). 

*  Succinic  acid  has  been  obtained  artificially  by  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  upon 
a  solution  of  chloropropionic  acid  ;  ' 

C,H,C10,  +  KCN  +  2H,0  =  CJI„0,  +  KCl  -f-  NH, . 
Chloropropionic.  Succinic, 
t  Acetone  readily  dissolves  copnl,  msstic,  and  sandarach. 
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Tlio  formation  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  processes  of  vegetable  chemistry. 

Both  the  bitter  and  the  sweet  almond  contain  a  large  quantity  of  a 
fixed  oil,  which  may  be  extracted  from  them  by  pressure,  but  which  has 
no  particular  taste  or  odour,  and  differs  entirely  from  the  essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  being,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  ordinary  olive  oil.  The 
residue,  or  almond-cake,  which  is  left  after  expressing  the  oil,  contains,  in 
the  case  of  the  bitter  almond  only,  a  bitter  principle,  amounting  to  about 
^th  of  the  weight  of  the  almond,  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  cake 
by  hot  alcohol,  and  may  be  crystallised  from  the  solution ;  this  substance 
is  called  amygdaline,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula  C^Hg-NO^,  the 
crystals  containing,  in  addition,  three  molecules  of  water. 

Now,  if  the  residue  left  after  extracting  the  amygdaline  with  alcohol 
be  mixed  with  water  and  distilled,  it  does  not  yield  any  essential  oil, 
although  this  may  be  obtained  in  abundance  from  the  original  cake  after 
maceration  in  water,  particularly  if  it  be  digested  with  water  for  several 
hours  before  distillation. 

The  sweet  almond,  which  contains  no  amygdaline,  does  not  afford  any 
essential  oil  when  distilled  with  water,  showing  that  the  amygdaline  is 
really  the  source  of  the  essence.  Again,  if  boiling  water  be  poured  over 
the  bitter  almond  cake,  no  essential  oil  is  produced,  even  when  the  mix- 
ture is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  but  if  to  this  mixture  there  be 
added  an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds  prepared  with  cold  water,  the  bitter 
almond  oil  is  at  once  formed,  which  is  not  the  case,  however,  if  the  emul- 
sion be  prepared  with  boiling  water. 

Prom  this  it  is  evident  that  a  substance  exists  in  both  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds  which  is  capable  of  developing  the  essence  from  the  amygdaline 
contained  in  the  latter,  but  which  loses  its  power  when  acted  iipon  by 
hot  water.  This  may  be  still  further  proved  by  dissolving  pure  amygda- 
line in  water,  and  adding  an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  when  the  essence 
is  at  once  produced. 

When  the  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds  is  filtered  and  mixed  with  alcohol, 
a  white  substance  resembhng  albumen  is  precipitated,  which  contains 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  very  easily  putrefies  when 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  state.  If  this  substance,  which  is  called 
emulsine  or  synaptase  {(TvvairTO),  to  bring  into  action),  be  dissolved  in  cold 
water,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  amygdaline,  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
is  soon  formed  in  abundance,  but  if  the  solution  of  emulsine  be  boiled,  it 
is  no  longer  capable  of  developing  the  essence.  On  examining  the  solu- 
tion of  amygdaline  in  which  the  essential  oil  has  been  prodiiced  by  the 
action  of  emulsine,  it  is  found  to  contain,  in  addition,  hydrocyanic  acid 
(CHjST),  grape  sugar  (C^Hj^O.),  and  formic  acid  (CH^Oj),  so  that  the 
decomposition  may  be  thus  represented — 

2C,„H,,I'T0,j  =  4C,H,p  +  2CHN"  +  C,B.,fi,  +  4CH.p„  +  3H,0 

Amygdalme.         Bitte.-^alraond      Hydrocyanic     Qr^pe  sugar.        Formic  acid. 

The  formation  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  must  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  dependent  upon  a  species  of  fermentation  or  metamorphosis 
of  the  bitter  principle  amygdaline,  induced  by  contact  Avith  an  albuminous 
substance,  emulsine,  itself  very  prone  to  undergo  decomposition  when 
exposed  to  air  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 

This  essential  oil  may  also  be  obtained  from  laurel  leaves,  .and  from  the 
kernels  of  most  stone  fruit. 
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When  tho  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  distilled  over,  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  this  which  ren- 
ders the  ordinary  commercial  oil  so  powerful  a  poison,  for  if  it  be  purified 
by  distillation  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  chloride  of  iron  (see  Prussian 
blue),  which  retains  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  becomes  comparatively  harm- 
less. ^  A  better  process  for  obtaining  the  pure  oil  of  bitter  almonds  con- 
sists in  shaking  the  crude  oil  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  strong  solution 
of  bisulphite  of  soda,  with  which  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  compound. 
If  this  be  distilled  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  pure  oil  passes 
over. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  laurel-water,  and  similar  preparations,  are 
also  due  to  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  crude  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  also  contains  a  crystalline  substance  called 
hcnzoine  (G^^R-^^O.,),  which  is  interesting  as  being  polymeric  with  the  essence,  into 
which  it  may  be  converted  by  passing  its  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube.  The  crude 
oil  may  be  entirely  converted  into  this  substance  by  shaking  it  with  an  alcoliolic 
solution  of  potash. 

When  the  pure  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (C7HeO)  is  acted  upon  by  dry 
chlorine,  it  evolves  hydrochloric  acid,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  colourless  liquid, 
having  an  odour  of  horse-radish,  and  containing  C^HgClO,  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
having  been  removed,  and  its  place  filled  by  an  atom  of  chlorine.  If  this  liquiLf  be 
acted  upon  by  the  bromides,  iodides,  cyanides,  or  sulphides  of  the  metals,  the 
chlorine  is  removed  in  its  turn,  the  vacancy  being  filled  up  by  bromine,  iodine, 
cyanogen  or  sulphur,  compounds  being  obtained  which  have  the  formulae — 

C,H,BrO,  C.HglO,  C^H^CyO,  {C,E,0).,S  . 

"When  boiled  with  water,  this  chlorine  compound  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid— 

C^HsClO  +  H2O  =  C7H5O2.H  -1-  HCl. 

On  comparing  the  composition  of  these  compounds  with  that  of  the  essential  oil 
from  which  they  are  derived,  our  attention  is  called  to  the  existence  of  CjHgO  in  all 
of  them — 

Oil  of  bitter  ahnonds,       .  {C,ILfi)K 
Benzoic  acid,    .       .       .  (C5,HgO)HO 
Chlorine  compound,         .  (C7HgO)Cl 
Bromine       ,,         .       .       (CyHgO)Br,  &c. 

This  circumstance  led  many  chemists  to  assume  the  existence  in  these  compounds 
of  the  radical  benzoyle  (C^HgO),  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  an  elementary  sub- 
stance in  uniting  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.,  and  therefore  resembling  the  clcriients 
in  Its  chemical  tendencies,  from  which  resemblance  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  quasi-element 
or  compound  radical. 

If  this  radical  be  represented  by  Bz,  the  formation  of  the  members  of  the  hanzoijlc 
scries  from  oil  of  bitter  almonds  will  be  simply  and  easily  traced. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds,  hydride  of  benzoyle,         .  BzH 

Benzoic  acid,  benxoyle  hydrate,        .        .       .  BzHO 

Chloride  of  benzoyle,       .....  BzCl 

Bromide        „  .       .        .        \       [  B^Br 

Iodide  ,,  ....  Bzl 

Cyanide        „  .       .        .        ."       '  BzCy 

Sulphide       „    Bz^S 

Tlio  radical  benzoyle  itself  has  been  recently  obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  tho 
action  of  sodium  on  chloride  of  benzoyle.  It  forms  prismatic  crystals,  which  fuse 
easily,  and  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition.  They  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
iilcohol  and  ether.  Tlie  formula  CjHnO  should  bo  doubled  to  express  correctly  a 
niolccule  of  this  radical  (sec  Alcohol  radicals). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  benzoic  anhydride  is  not  included  in  the  above  eiuinu'ratioii 
of  the  benzoyle  series.  Tiiis  compound,  which  may  be  represented  as  Bz^O  or 
(CjHb)jO,  is  obtained  by  heating  bcnzoate  of  soda  with  chloride  of  benzoyle—  * 

NaBzO  +  BzCI  =  NaCl  +  Bz„0 . 
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This  substance  has  no  acid  properties  whatever.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  cold 
water,  but  if  boiled  with  water,  is  slowly  converted  into  benzoic  acid. 

Whea  oil  oi'  bitter  almonds  is  decomposed  by  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  it  yields  benzoic  alcohol  (C^HgO),  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed 
hereafter. 

341.  Very  closely  connected  with  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  are  the  essences 
of  cinnamon  and  cassia,  which  consist  chiefly  of  an  oxidised  essence,  represented 
by  the  formula  CgHgO,  and  convertible  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid  into  the  essence 
of  almonds.  By  heating  the  essence  of  cinnamon  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  is 
oxidised  and  converted  into  cinnamate  of  potash — 

CgHgO     +    KHO    =    KCgl-lyOj     +  Hg. 

rvsi  „f  „•  „   Cinnamate  of 

Oil  of  cinnamon.  ^^^^^-^^ 

On  dissolving  this  salt  in  water,  and  adding  an  acid,  the  cinnamic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated in  feathery  flakes,  closely  resembling  benzoic  acid,  both  in  appearance  and 
chemical  characters.* 

The  same  reasons  exist  as  in  the  case  of  the  benzoyle  series,  for  assuming  the 
existence,  in  the  compounds  derived  from  oil  of  cinnamon,  of  the  radical  cinnamyle, 
CgHyO,  so  that  the  oil  of  cinnamon  would  be  a  liydride  of  cinnamyle  (CgHjO)H,  and 
cinnamic  acid  the  cinnamyle  hydrate  (CgHyO)!!^. 

Essential  oil  of  cummin  is  a  mixture  of  the  hydrocarbon  cymole  (CjqH-^^),  wWch  has 
been  already  noticed,  with  an  oxidised  essence,  CiQHjgO,  which  is  closely  analogous 
to  those  of  almonds  and  cinnamon,  and  is  called  hydride  of  cumyle  (CjgHuO)!!  ; 
when  acted  upon  by  oxidising  agents  it  yields  cuminic  acid  (HCigHuOo),  which 
resembles  benzoic  acid,  but  is  characterised  by  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  the  bug. 
From  the  hydride  of  cumyle  an  oily  compound  has  been  obtained,  which  is  poty- 
meric  with  the  supposed  radical  cumyle,  having  the  composition  C„o  H,202,  and  that 
it  is  really  composed  of  a  double  molecule  of  that  radical  is  rendered  very  probable 
by  its  behaviour  when  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  its  hydrogen  converting  one 
molecule  of  cumyle  into  hydride  of  cumyle,  whilst  its  oxygen  converts  the  other  into 
cuminic  acid — 

C.oH^sO^  +  KHO  =  (CioHiiO)H  +   K(CioHiiO)0  . 

HycWdeof         Cuminate  of  potash, 
cumyle.  ^ 

The  essential  oils  of  aniseed,  fennel,  and  tarragon  contain,  in  addition  to  a  hydro- 
carbon isomeric  with  turpentine,  a  solid  crystalline  oxidised  essence  (CjoHjjO) 
isomeric  with  the  hydride  of  cumyle.  That  this  substance  is  not  hydride  of  cumyle, 
however,  is  at  once  proved  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents,  which  convert  it  into 
hydride  of  anisyle  (CgH^Oj)!!,  and  anisic  acid,  HOgHyOj,  the  latter  being  isomeric 
with  winter-green  oil  (see  page  464). 

342.  Saltcinb  and  its  derivatives — Glucosides. —  Oil  of  spircea,  or 
meadow  sweet,  consists  cMefiy  of  the  compound  (C^HgO,)  isomeric  witli 
benzoic  acid ;  this  compound  is  easily  obtained  artificially  by  the  oxidation 
of  salicine,  a  bitter  substance  extracted  from  "willow  bark,  by  boiling  it  in 
■water,  removing  the  colouring  matter  and  tannin  from  the  solution  by 
boiling  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  precipitating  the  excess  of  lead  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid,  when  the  salicine 
crystallises  out,  and  may  be  obtained,  by  recrystallising  from  alcohol, 
in  beautiful  white  needles  having  the  composition  CjgHjgOj . 

Salicine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  insoluble  in  ether,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  laoiUng  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  red  colour  which  it  gives  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
which  manifests  its  presence  when  applied  to  the  inner  bark  of  the  willow. 
When  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  it 
yields  the  oil  of  spiraea. 

The  changes  sufl'ered  by  salicine  when  boiled  with  a  dilute  mineral  .acid  (as  sul- 
phuric) are  very  remarkable,  for  after  the  boiling  has  been  continued  for  a  few 

*  Oil  of  bitter  almonds  has  been  converted  into  cinnamic  acid  by  heating  it  -with  acetic 
oxycliloride  ;  C,H„0  -1-  (CjH30)Cl  =  C,H,(CjH,0)0  +  HCL 
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niiiuites,  tlie  solution  is  found  to  contain  grape-sugar,  together  with  a  crystalline 
substance  called  saligcnino,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  intense  blue  colour  which 
It  gives  with  perchloride  of  iron.  The  change  is  easily  explained,  for  the  addition 
of  2  molecules  of  water  to  salicine  would  provide  the  elements  of  grape-sugar  and 
saligenine — 

CinHisO?  +  2H„0  =  C,H,0,  +  C,-H,fi,. 
Salicine.  Saligcnino.  Grapo-sugiir. 

Emulsine  or  synaptase  is  capable  of  effecting  this  change  in  salicine,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  ^'rape-sugar  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  that  ferment 
upon  amygdaline.  If  the  ebullition  of  the  diluted  acid  be  continued  for  a  length 
oi  tune,  the  liquid  deposits  a  resinous  substance,  saliretinc,  which  is  isomeric  with 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  (CVHgO). 

A  very  striking  example  of  the  stability  of  types,  notwithstanding  the  substitution 
ot  one  element  for  another,  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  salicine,  under  the 
influence  ot  chlorine,  yields  three  different  products  containing  chlorine  in  place 
of  hydrogen,  and  thnt  when  these  are  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  they  yield  other 
in-oducts  containing  chlorine,  and  hearing  the  same  relation  to  their  chlorinateil 
primitive  which  saligenine  and  saliretine  respectively  bear  to  salicine. 

Thus  we  have — 


Salicine,  .    .  . 

Or 

Saligenine,    .  . 

Chlorosalicine,  . 

•  ^13C1 

0, 

Clilorosaligeniue, 

Dichloroaalicine, 

•  '^"Clj 

0, 

Dichlorosaligeniue, 

Trichlorosalicine, 

Or 

Trichlorosaligeuine, 

C  -^s 


0., 


When  salicine  is  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  the  mass  dissolved  in  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid  added,  beautiful  needles  of  salicylic  acid  (HCyligOa),  are  separated 
This  acid  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  oil  of  spirtea  by  a  similar  process,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  salicylic  acid  bears  the  same  relation  to  this  oil  as  benzoic  acid 
bears  to  oil  of  bitter  almonds — 


Oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
Benzoic  acid. 


C,H,0, 


CyHgO  Oil  of  spirffia, 

C^HgOg  Salicylic  acid. 

Salicylic  acid  has  been  obtained  in  a  most  interesting  manner  by  the  simultaneous 
action  of  carbonic  acid  and  sodium  upon  phenole — 

CeHgO  +  CO.,  +  Na  =  NaC^HgOa-f  H. 

Phenole.  Salicylate  of 

sodium. 

Exactly  as  chemists  have  been  led  to  consider  the  bitter  almond  oil  as  hydride  of 
benzoyle,  so  they  have  regarded  oil  of  spira;a  as  Mjdridc  of  salicyle  (C,H,0,  H) 
assuming  the  existence  of  the  radical  scdicylc  (C,H,0),  of  which  salicylic  acid  would 
be  the  hydrate.  We  find  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  these  compounds  sup- 
ported by  the  circumstance,  that  when  the  oil  of  spiraea  is  heated  with  chloride  of 
benzoyle,  a  substance  is  obtained  whch  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  the  two 
radicals  saucyle  and  benzoyle — 

C,       .H  +  C.HbO.CI  =  C,HbO.C7HbO,  +  HCl . 

OUofspinea.       ^l"^^^^^^^^  Bon;ioyle-8alicylo. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  behaviour  of  salicine  under  the  action  of  various 
reagents.the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  it  is  a  compound  of  saligenine  (C,H  0  ) 
with  a  sub3tance(C„H,o05),  which  becomes  convciicd  into  grape-sugar,  by  assimila- 
tion of  water,  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  saligenine. 

Salicine  is  occasionally  employed  in  medicine  as  a  febrifuge,  and  is 
a  common  adulteration  of  quinine. 

Salicine  is  the  chief  member  of  the  class  of  substances  termed  qhicosidcs 
from  the  presence  of  grape-sugar  (glucose)  among  their  products  of  decom- 
position. To  this  class  belong  several  other  substances  much  resembling 
salicine,  and,  like  it,  extracted  from  the  barks  of  different  trees. 
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Coniferinc,  C-^^^.2.fi^.2A.q,  is  a  crystalline  glucoside  contained  in  the  glutinous 
liquid  (cimiMum)  found  in  spring  between  tlie  inner  and  outer  barks  of  coniferous 
trees.  V/itli  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  violet  colour  changing  to  red,  the  red 
solution  depositing  a  blue  resin  on  addition  of  water.  When  heated  with  diluted 
acids,  it  yields  glucose  and  a  resinous  substance.  If  coniferinc  be  kept  in  contact 
with  water  and  a  little  emulsiue  (p.  472)  at  a  temperature  of  170°  to  190°  F.,  it  splits 
up  into  glucose  and  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  which  dissolves  on  shaking  with 
ether,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution.  This  substance  has 
the  formula  CioHi^Og,  and  its  formation  from  coniferinc  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

Ci8H,,08  +  H,0  =  CoHi^Og  +  CioHi.Os. 
Conifcrine.  Glucose. 

"Wlien  this  crystalline  body  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  exhales  the  odour  of  vanilla. 
On  distilling  it  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  aldehyde  passes  over, 
followed  by  an  aqueous  liquid  from  which  ether  extracts  a  crystalline  body  having  the 
composition  CgHgOg,  and  identical  with  vanilline,  the  crystalline  body  constituting 
the  aroma  of  vanilla,  and  often  seen  covering  the  surface  of  vanilla-pods. 

The  conversion  of  the  product  of  the  fermentation  of  coniferme  into  vanilhne  is 
represented  thus  ;  CioHjoOg  +  0  =  C2H4O  (aldehyde)  +  CgHgOg  {vanilline) 

Vanilline  fuses  at  176°  >.  and  sublimes  unchanged.  It  was  formerly  mistaken  for 
benzoic  acid,  for  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.    It  is  also  strongly  acid  and  forms  well  defined  salts.*  • ,     , , 

The  artificial  production  of  vanilline  from  so  abundant  a  source  is  of  considerable 
importance,  since  vanQla-pods  are  imported  into  this  country  at  a  higli  price  from 
Mexico,  being  the  seed-vessel  of  an  orchidaceous  plant  {Vanilla planifolia) . 

343.  Populinc  (C2oH.,208)  is  a  sweet  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  the  aspen,  and  especially  interesting  from  its  close  connection  with 
the  benzoyle  and  salicyle  series  ;  for  when  boiled  with  solution  of  baryta,  it  is  decom- 
posed into  benzoic  acid  (which  unites  with  the  baryta)  and  salicine— 

2C,oH.,„08  +  BaO.HsO  =  Ba(C7H50,)  ^'IG^^.^O,. 
Popxiline.  Benzoate  of  baryta.  Salicine. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  connecting  link,  for  populinc  yields  oil  of  spirsea  when  distilled 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids  it 
furnishes  benzoic  acid,  saliretine,  aud  grape-sugar— 

C.oHa^Og    -1-    2H,0    =    HC,H,0,    -1-    C.HgO    +    G,-[iuO,  ■ 
Populine  Benzoic  acid.       Saliretine.  Grape-sugar. 

In  order  to  explain  this  production  of  benzoyle  and  salicyle  compounds  from  popu- 
line it  is  usual  to  regard  this  substance  as  formed  from  salicine  (CigHisO,)  by  the 
introduction  of  a  molecule  of  benzoyle  (C^HgO),  in  the  place  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen— 

=  Ci3Hi,(C,H,0)0,. 
Populine.  Benzoyle-salicme. 

PJdoridzine  {C.^^H.^fi-^o)  is  extracted  from  the  hark  of  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  and 
cherry  ti-ee  ;  it  crystallises  readily,  is  slightly  bitter,  and  when  boiled  with  dilute 
acids,  yields  grape-sugar  and  a  resinous  substance  called  pMoretine  (Ci5H]405).  Its 
most  interesting  property  is  that  of  forming  a,  red  compound  {phloridzcinc)  when 
exposed  to  the  joint  influences  of  air  and  ammonia — 

C.,iH..40io  -t-   O3  -f   2NH3  - 

Phloridzine.  Phloridzeine. 

This  red  compound  combines  with  ammonia  to  form  a  pui-ple  mass  with  a  coppery 
lustre  which  dissolves  in  water  with  a  fine  blue  colour.  The  production  ot  this 
colouring  matter  from  phloridzine  is  an  excellent  example  of  that  conjoined  action 
of  air  and  ammonia  by  which  certain  natural  colouring  matters,  such  as  litmus,  are 
formed  from  substances  which  arc  themselves  destitute  of  colour.  ,    ,  , 

Qucrcilrine  (C^gHsoO^)  is  the  yellow  colouring  matter  extracted  by  alcohol  Irom 
the  baik  of  the  quercitmn.  It  is  a  crystallisable  substance,  and  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  acids  into  grape-sugar  and  a  yellow  crystalline  body  calleil  quciu.tmo 

^^'m2JcV,,H,40,3)  is  extracted  f>om  the  bark  of  the  hof^/'^'^^^t""*^.  ^y^^^^j^^ 
water.    If  the  tannin  and  colouring  matter  be  precipitated  from  t'^^ /"f^'^  «^ 
acetate  of  lead,  the  filtered  liquid  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogcu  to  remove  tiic 
*  For  further  information  respecting  the  constitution  and  structural  formula  of  vaniUinc 
see  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  xxii.  page  398. 
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excess  of  load,  and  tlie  solution,  after  a  second  fdtration,  evaporated,  the  esculine  is 
obtained  iu  colourless  needles.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  fliwrescnncc  ;  altliough  its 
solution  is  colourless  by  transmitted  light,  it  appears  of  a  beautiful  deep  blue  colour 
when  viewed  at  ccrtaiii  angles.  This  substance  is  also  a  glueoside,  for  when 
boiled  with  dilute  acids,  it  yields  grape-sugar  and  a  crystalline  substance  known  as 
esculetinc . 

C„iH,,0i3  +  5H3O  =  Ca.H„04  +  2C,Hi,0j  . 
Esculine.  Esculetinc.  Grapo-suEnr. 

Paviine  also  occurs  in  the  horse-chestnut  bark,  but  in  far  larger  quantity  in  the 
Ijark  of  the  ash.  It  is  distinguished  from  esculine  by  exhibiting  a  green 
fluorescence. 


in 

^  „  ,   deposits  it  in  an 

amorphous  state  on  cooling.  Saponine  is  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  is  char- 
acterised by  the  readiness  with  whch  it  lathers,  like  soap  and  water,  although  it 
may  contain  a  very  small  quantity  of  sajionine.  This  property  leads  to  the  use  of 
decoctions  containing  it,  such  as  those  of  the  soap-wort  and  of  the  soap-nut  of 
India,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  certain  delicate  fabrics. 

Picrotoxine  (Ci2Hi40g)  is  a  crystalline  substance,  to  which  the  poisonous  properties 
of  Cocculus  indicus  are  due.  1 1  appears  to  have  feeble  acid  tendencies,  and  is  ex- 
tracted from  an  acidified  solution  by  shaking  with  ether.  On  evaporating  the 
ethereal  solution  it  leaves  prismatic  needles  of  an  intensely  bi1?ter  taste. 

344.  Essential  oils  containino  sulphur — Alltle  series. — The  essen- 
tial oils  of  asafcetida,  of  cress,  garlic,  liorse-radisli,  leeks,  mustard,  onions, 
and  radishes,  differ  from  those  which  haveheeen  already  described  by  con- 
taining sulphur. 

Those  of  asafcetida,  cress,  garlic,  leeks,  onions,  and  radishes,  are  com- 
posed essentially  of  the  same  substance,  represented  by  the  formula 
C„H,„S.    The  essence  of  mustard  and  that  of  horse-radish  are  composed  of 

c^H.isrs. 

The  chemistry  of  the  origin  of  essential  oil  of  mustard  is  analogous  to 
that  of  essence  of  almonds.  The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
black  mustard  after  removing  the  fixed  oil  (which  has  no  pungency  what- 
ever) by  pressure ;  on  moistening  the  crushed  seed  vs^ith  water,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  essential  oil  is  indicated  by  its  peculiar  odour,  and  it  may 
be  separated  from  the  seeds  by  distillation.  The  mustard  seeds  con- 
/Trn  %r^^^'^,  potash  mth  a  peculiar  acid  called  myronic  acid* 
(HCijHjglSIS.OjJ,  together  with  a  substance  similar  to  the  emulsine  of 
almonds,  which  has  been  termed  myrosine,  and  is  capable  of  inducing  the 
decomposition  of  the  myronic  acid,  and  the  consequent  production  of 
essence  of  mustard,  just  as  the  emulsine  of  almonds  develops  the  essential 
oil  by  the  decomposition  of  the  amygdaline ;  in  the  case  of  mustard,  how- 
ever, the  nature  of  the  decomposition  has  not  been  so  clearly  made  out 
but  IS  probably  represented  by  the  equation— 

KC,„H,3NS,0,„  =   C,H,I^S   -f   C„H,,0„   +  .KHSO,. 

Pot.8.,slum  myronntc.  ^nnXd.^  Glucose. 

The  essence  of  mustard  has  been  produced  artificially  in  a  very  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  manner. 

_  When  glycerine  (the  sweet  principle  of  the  fats  and  fixed  oils)  is  dis- 
tilled with  the  biniodide  of  phosphorus,  a  colourless  ethereal  liquid  is 
obtained,  which  has  the  composition  C,HJ,  and  is  called  iodide  of  allyle, 
because  when  distilled  with  sodium,  it  yields  iodide  of  sodium  and  a 

*  From  nipov,  an  unguent. 
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volatile  liquid  composed  of  C3H5,  aad  called  allyle,  in  allusion  to  its  pecu- 
liar odour  {alliuvi,  garlic).  Tlie  formation  of  iodide  of  allyle  is  explained 
by  the  following  equation — 

2CAO3   +    2PI,   =   2C3H,I   +   3Hp.P,03   +  I,. 

Glycerine.  Iodide  of  allyle. 

When  iodide  of  allyle  is  distilled  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
ati  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  identical  in  properties  and  composition  with 
oil  of  mustard,  or  sulpliocarhimide  of  allyle,  its  artificial  production  being 
thus  explained — 

C3HJ    +    K(CNS)    =    N.CgH^.CS    +  KI. 

-  ,  ,         . ,  Sulphocarbimide  of 

Iodide  of  allyle.       Sulphocyanide  allyle,  or 

aiiyio.  potassium.  ^il  of  nuistard. 

Additional  interest  is  created  in  this  artificial  formation  of  oil  of  mus 
tai'd  when  it  is  found  to  be  convertible  into  oil  of  garlic,  by  beiug  heated 
with  sulphide  of  potassium,  when  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed 
at  the  same  time,  thus — 

2(KC3H,.CS)    +    K,S    =    (C^HJ.S     +  2K(CNS). 

Essence  of  mustard.  Essence  of  garlic.  ^of  p'otaSm? 

Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  essence  of  garlic  is  a  sulphide  of  allyle,  of 
which  essence  of  mustard  is  a  sulphocarbimide. 

The  oil  of  CocMearia  officinalis  {scurvy-grass)  is  sometimes  sold  as 
essential  oil  of  mustard,  which  it  much  resembles ;  but  the  former  is 
sulphocyanide  of  butyle  C^Hg.CNS,  and  boils  at  160°  C,  whilst  the  latter 
boils  at  147°  C. 

A  considerable  number  of  compounds  are  included  in  the  allyle  series,  but  are  not 
at  present  possessed  of  any  practical  importance. 

The  aZlylic  alcolwl  (C3HgH0)  is  interesting  as  the  prototype  of  a  new  class  of 
alcohols,  parallel  with  that  represented  by  common  alcohol  (C2H5HO).  In  order 
to  obtain  it,  the  iodide  of  allyle  is  decomposed  by  oxalate  of  silver,  when  oxalate  of 
allyle  is  obtained — 

2C.3H5I  +  Ag^C^O,  =  {G^YL^^G^O^  +  2AgI  . 
Iodide  of  allyle.  Oxalate  of  allyle. 

By  treating  oxalate  of  allyle  with  ammonia,  allylic  alcohol  and  oxaraide  are 
obtained — 

(G.,R,\G.f)i  +  2NH3  =  2C3H5HO  + 

Oxalate  of  allyle.  Allylic  alcolioL  Oxamide. 

AUylene  (C3H4),  the  olefiaut  gas  of  the  allyle  series,  is  homologous  with  acetylene 
(CjHj),  and  much  resembles  it  in  its  chemical  relatious.  It  has  been  prepared  by 
heating  chlorinated  propylene  in  a  sealed  tube  mth  sodium-alcohol.  The  chloria- 
ated  propylene  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  peutachloride  of  phosphorus  upon 

Q-CCtOUC 

CaHfiO   +   PClj  =  C3H5CI  +  PCI3O   +  HCl; 

.  ,  Chlorinated 
Acetone.  propylene. 

C3H5CI  +  C^H^NaO  =  CaH.I  +  NaCl  +  GM^O . 

Sodium-alcohol.    AUylene.  Alcohol. 

By  its  action  on  amraoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  it  yields  argcntallylene,  CsHgAg. 
"When  sodium  is  heated  in  allyleno,  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  liberated,  and  sortie 
acetylide  is  formed,.  C3H4  -t-  Na^  =  CaNa,  +  C  -I-H4,  a  little  propylene  (C3H0)  is 
formed  at  the  same  time. 

345.  Gum-resins. — The  gum-resins  consist  of  a  mixture  of  gum  with 
resin,  and  occasionally  with'  essential  oil,  and  are  distinguished  by  then- 
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behaviour  when  triturated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  gum  and  leaves 
the  oil  and  resin  suspended,  giving  the  liquid  a  milky  appearance.  They 
also  differ  from  most  resins  in  being  only  partially  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
gum-rosins  exude  from  the  plants  producing  them  in  a  milky  state 
gradually  solidifying  by  exposure  to  the  air.  ' 

Asafa'tida  contains  a  resin  of  the  composition  C.'E^fi,,  and  owes  its 
powerful  odour  to  an  essential  oil  containing  sulphur,  which  has  been 
already  noticed.  Galhanum,  ammoniacum,  aloes,  uUhanum  frankincense, 
smmmony,  gamboc/e,  myr7-h,  and  eupliorUum,  also  belong  to  the  class  of 
gum-resins. 

Gaouiehouc  (C^Hg)  is  so  far  allied  to  the  gum-resins,  that  it  is  procured 
from  a  milky  exudation  furnished  by  several  tropical  plants,  particularly 
by  the  Hcevcna  guianensis  and  Jatroplm  elastica.  Incisions  are  made  in 
these  trees,  and  the  milky  liquid  thus  obtained  is  spread  upon  a  clay 
bottle-shaped  mould,  which  is  then  suspended  over  a  fire  ;  a  layer  of 
caoutchouc  is  thus  deposited  upon  the  mould,  and  its  thickness  is  after- 
wards increased  by  repeated  applications  of  the  milky  liquid,  the  mould 
being  eventually  broken  out  of  the  caoutchouc  bottle  thus  formed.  The 
dark  colour  of  the  caoutchouc  found  in  commerce  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  smoke  from  the  fire  over  which  it  is  dried,  for  pure  caoutchouc  is 
white,  and  may  be  obtained  in  this  state  by  dissolving  in  washed  ether 
and  precipitating  it  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  insoluble 
The  caoutchouc  of  commerce  contains  a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  derived 
from  the  original  milky  liquid,  this  being  really  a  'solution  of  albumen 
holding  in  suspension  about  30  per  cent,  of  caoutchouc,  which  rises  to  the 
surface  like  cream,  when  the  juice  is  diluted  with  water  and  allowed  to 
stand,  becoming  coherent  and  elastic  when  exposed  to  air.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  many  of  the  chief  uses  of  caoutchouc  depend  upon  its 
pliysical  rather  than  its  chemical  properties,  its  lightness  (sp  gr  0-93) 
and  impermeability  to  water  adapting  it  for  the  fabrication  of  waterproof 
articles  of  clothing,  of  life-buoys,  &c.,  whilst  its  remarkable  elasticity  ^ives 
rise  to  a  still  greater  variety  of  applications. 

Tor  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  cloth,  caoutchouc  is  dissolved  in 
rectified  turpentme,  and  the  solution  is  spread,  in  a  viscid  state,  over  the 
surfaces  of  two  pieces  of  cloth  of  the  same  size,  which  are  then  laid  face 
to  face  and  passed  between  rollers,  the  pressure  of  which  causes  perfect 
adhesion  between  the  two  sm-faces.  Bisulphide  of  carbon,  benzo  e,  and 
coal  naphtha,  petroleuni,  the  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  Ire  also  capa- 
ble of  dissolving  caoutchouc.  ^ 

Marine  glue  is  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  with  a  little  shell-lac  in  coal- 
tar  naphtha. 

Waterproof  felt  is  made  by  matting  together  fibres  of  cotton  im- 
preguated  with  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  naphtha,  and  passing  the  felt 
between  rollers.  When  kept  for  a  length  of  time,  its  strength  and  water- 
proof qualities  are  deteriorated,  in  consequence  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
caoutchouc,  which  is  thus  converted  into  a  resinous  substance  resemblin<^ 
shell-lac,  and  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol.  ° 
The  alkalies  and  diluted  acids  are  without  effect  upon  caoutchouc  When 
gently  warmed,  it  becomes  far  more  soft  and  pliable;  it  fuses  at 
about  250°  F.,  and  is  converted  into  an  oily  liquid  which  becomes  viscid 
on  cooling,  but  will  not  again  solidify,  and  is  useful  for  lubricatincr  ston 
cocks.  When  further  heated  in  air,  it  burns  with  a  bright  smoky'' fiame 
Heated  in  a  retort,  caoutchouc  is  decomposed  into  several  hydrocaibun.q" 
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one  of  which,  called  isoprene,  boils  at  ahout  100°  F.,  and  has  tlie  com- 
position, C^Hg,  while  caoutchine  has  the  same  composition  as  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  boils  at  340°  F.  ;  they  are  well  adapted  for  dissolving 
caoutchouc. 

Vulcanised  caoutchouc  is  produced  by  incorporating  this  substance  with 
2  or  3  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  which  not  only  increases  in  a  remarkable 
manner  its  elasticity,  but  prevents  it  from  cohering  under  pressure,  and 
from  adhering  to  other  surfaces  unless  strongly  heated.  The  vulcanised 
caoutchouc  is  also  insoluble  in  turpentine  and  naphtha.  Ordinary  vul- 
canised caoutchouc  generally  contains  more  sulphur  than  is  stated  above, 
which  causes  it  to  become  inelastic  and  brittle  after  it  has  been  some 
time  in  use ;  and  for  some  purposes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  overshoes, 
it  is  found  advantageous  to  add  some  carbonate  of  lead  as  well  as  sulphur. 

When  a  sheet  of  caoutchouc  is  allowed  to  remain,  for  some  time  in  fused 
sulphur  at  250°  F.,  it  absorbs  12  or  15  per  cent,  of  that  element  without 
suffering  any  material  alteration  ;  but  if  it  be  heated  for  a  short  time  to 
300°  F.,  it  becomes  vulcanised  ;  and  when  still  further  heated,  is  converted 
into  the  black  horny  substance  called  vulcanite  or  ehonite,  and  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  combs,  &c.  By  treating  the  vulcanised  caoutchouc  Avith 
sulphite  of  soda,  the  excess  of  sulphur  above  2  or  3  per  cent,  may  be  dis-  • 
solved  out.  The  whole  of  the  sulphur  may  be  removed,  and  the  caout- 
chouc devulcanised,  by  boihng  it  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
soda. 

There  are  several  processes  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  vulcanised 
caoutchouc ;  sometimes  the  sulphur  is  simply  incorporated  with  it  by 
mechanical  means.  Another  process  consists  in  immersing  the  caoutchouc 
in  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  2-5  parts  of  chloride 
of  sulphur  (S,C1,),*  or  in  dissolving  the  sulphur  in  oil  of  turpentine,  which 
is  afterwards  used  to  dissolve  the  caoutchouc  ;  when  the  turpentine  has 
evaporated,  a  mixture  of  caoutchouc  and  sulphur  is  left,  which  may  easily 
be  moulded  into  any  desired  form,  and  afterwards  vulcanised  by  exposure 
to  high  pressure  steam  having  a  temperature  of  about  280°  F. 

The  true  chemical  constitution  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc  is  not  yet 
understood ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  sulphur  has  been  substituted 
for  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  original  caoutchouc,  but  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  this  hydrocarbon  may  combine  directly  with  sulphur. 

Caoutchouc  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  vegetable  world,  being  found  in 
the  milky  juices  of  the  poppy  (and  thence  in  opium),  of  the  lettuce,  and 
of  the  euphorbium  and  asclepia  families. 

Gutta  percJia,  like  caoutchouc,  is  originally  a  milky  juice,  which  exudes 
from  incisions  made  into  the  wood  of  the  Isonandra  percha,  a  native  of 
the  Eastern  archipelago.  This  juice  soon  solidifies  when  exposed  to  air, 
to  a  brownish  mass  heavier  than  caoutchouc  (sp.  gr.  0'98),  and  differing 
widely  from  it  by  being  tough  and  inelastic  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
becoming  quite  soft  and  plastic  when  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point 
of  water.  Being  impervious  to  water,  it  is  employed  as  a  waterproof 
material  and  for  water-pipes,  whilst  its  want  of  conducting  power  for 
electricity  is  turned  to  account  in  the  coating  of  wires  for  the  electric 

telegraph.  i  •  i    j-  i 

Gutta  percha  is  dissolved  by  the  same  substances  which  dissolve 
caoutchouc.    It  dissolves  very  slowly  in  ether,  but  is  not  attected  by 

*  A  mixture  of  sulpliuv  aud  chloride  of  lime  is  said  to  be  .sometimes  employed. 
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diluted  acids  and  alkalies,  and  is  employed  for  tlie  manufacture  of  bottles 
in  which  hydrofluoric  acid  is  kept.  It  liquefies  at  a  moderately  high 
temperature,  and  is  afterwards  decomposed,  yielding  products  similar  to 
those  obtained  from  caoutchouc. 

The  gutta  percha  of  commerce  appears  to  contain  only  about  80  per 
cent,  of  pure  gutta  percha  {C,,!!,.,),  which  is  soluble  in  ether,  the  re- 
mainder consisting  of  two  resins  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  boiling 
with  alcohol,  when  a  white  crystalline  resin  {C,,'R,.,0.,)  is  deposited  on 
cooling,  leaving  an  amorphous  resin  (C,„H  ^0)  in  solution. 

Pure  gutta-percha,  exposed  to  air,  is  gradually  converted  into  these 
resinous  bodies,  unless  light  be  excluded. 

346.  Gums, — Connected  with  the  substances  just  described  as  being 
immediate  products  of  vegetable  life,  are  the  gums,  which,  though  resem- 
bling the  resins  in  transparency  and  lustre,  are  at  once  distinguished  from 
them  by  their  solubility  or  softening  in  water,  and  by  their  insolubility  in 
alcohol. 

Gum  arabie,  which  may  be  studied  as  the  representative  of  this  class, 
is  an  exudation  from  certain  species  of  acacia,  and  consists  essentially  of 
urahine,  which  has  the  composition  Cj^H^p^.  It  dissolves  readily,  even 
in  cold  water,  in  large  proportion,  forming  a  viscid  liquid,  from  which  the 
arabine  is  precipitated  in  white  flakes  on  adding  alcohol. 

When  arabine  is  boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  slowly  converted 
into  grape-sugar  (CgHj^O^)  by  assimilating  the  elements  of  water,  a  pro- 
perty connecting  it  closely  with  starch,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  similar 
conversion. 

But  a  chemical  property  distinguishing  the  gums  is  their  behaviour 
mth  nitric  acid,  which  furnishes  ^icjc  aczcZ  (H.CgHgOg)  and  oxalic  acid 
(HjCjOJ.  The  latter  acid  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
starch  and  sugar,  whilst  mucic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  a  similar  process 
from  sugar  of  milk  and  from  manna  sugar  (mannite). 

Oum  Senegal  is  often  used  in  place  of  gum  arable,  especially  by  calico- 
printers  to  thicken  their  colours.  It  is  darker  in  colour  than  gum  arabic, 
but  also  consists  essentially  of  arabine. 

Gum  tragacanth  which  exudes  from  the  Astmgahis  traga- 

mntha,  is  far  less  transparent  than  gum  arabic,  from  which  it  also  differs 
by  not  dissolving  in  water,  but  merely  swelling  up  to  a  soft  gelatinous 
mass.  This  variety  of  gum,  which  is  also  called  mucilage,  eerasine,  or 
bassorine,  is  found,  together  with  arabine,  iu  the  gum  which  exudes 
Irom  the  cherry,  plum,  almond,  and  apricot  trees,  and  gives  the  mucila- 
ginous character  to  the  watery  decoctions  prepared  from  certain  seeds,  such 
as  linseed  and  quince-seed,  and  from  the  root  of  the  marsh-mallow. 

Staroh. 

347.  Starch  (C„nj„0„)  differs  widely  from  the  vegetable  products  just 
noticed,  in  being  an  indispensable  constituent  of  certain  parts  of  plants, 
in  possessing  an  organised  structure,  and  playing  a  very  important  ]iart  iii 
the  nutrition  of  the  plant. 

In  composition,  it  is  seen  to  correspond  with  cellulose,  which  has  also, 
it  will  be  remembered,  an  organised  structure ;  but  the  function  of  cel- 
lulose in  the  plant  appears  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  a  mechanical  one, 
since  it  forms  the  skeleton  or  framework  of  the  plant,  for  which  its  resis'- 
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tance  to  chemical  cliange  especially  adapts  it ;  whilst  it  will  be  seen  that 
starch  suffers  chemical  changes  in  the  vegetable,  which  may  be  compared 
io.  some  measure  to  the  digestion  of  the  food  in  the  animal  body. 

Starch  is  manufactured  chiefly  from  potatoes,  wheat,  and  rice. 

The  solid  portion  of  the  potato  consists  chiefly  of  starch,  as  appears  in 
the  foUowuig  result  of  analysis : — 

Composition  of  the  Potato. ' 


Water,   75-9 

Vegetable  albumen,   2 '3 

Oily  matter,   0-2 

Woody  fibre,   0-4 

Starch,   20-2 

Mineral  substances,   1  '0 


100-0 

In  order  to  extract  the  starch,  the  potatoes  are  rasped  to  a  pulp,  which 
is  washed  upon  a  sieve,  under  a  stream  of  water,  as  long  as  the  latter  is 
rendered  milky  by  the  starch  suspended  in  it,  the  woody  fibre  being  left 
behind  upon  the  sieve.  The  milky  liquid  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
clear  water  drawn  off ;  the  deposited  starch  is  then  stu-red  up  with  fresh 
water,  and  again  allowed  to  subside,  this  process  being  repeated  as  long 
as  the  water  is  coloured,  after  which  the  starch  is  mixed  up  mth  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  to  separate  mechani- 
cally mixed  impurities ;  it  is  finally  drained  and  dried,  first,  in  a  current 
of  air,  and  afterwards  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Starch  cannot  be  extracted  from  wheat  so  easily  as  from  potatoes,  on 
account  of  the  much  larger  proportion  of  other  solid  matters  from  which 
it  must  be  separated. 

Composition  of  Wheat. 


Water,   12-1 

"Vegetable  albumen,   2'0 

Oily  matter,       .       .       .       ■       ■       •  1  '1 

Woody  fibre,   1"5 

Starch   60-8 

Dexti-ine  and  Sugar,*         .       .       .       .  10 '5 

Gluten,   10-5 

Mineral  substances,   1  '5 


100-0 

To  extract  the  starch,  the  coarsely-ground  wheat  is  moistened  with 
water,  and  allowed  to  putrefy,  as  it  easily  does,  in  consequence  of  the  alter- 
able character  of  the  gluten  (which  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  sulphur-) ;  the  putrefying  gluten  excites  fermentation  in  the 
sugar  and  part  of  the  starch,  producing  acetic  and  lactic  acids.  These 
acids  are  capable  of  dissolving  the  remainder  of  the  gluten,  which  may 
then  be  washed  away  by  water,  the  subsequent  processes  being  similar  to 
those  employed  in  the  extraction  of  potato  starch. 

A  far  more  economical  and  scientific  method  of  extracting  the  starch 
consists  in  dissolving  the  gluten  by  means  of  a  weak  alkaline  solution, 
wliich  leaves  the  starch  untouched.  This  process  is  especially  applied  m 
the  manufacture  of  starch  from  rice,  the  composition  of  whicli  is  here 
given  : — 

*  Tlie  existence  of  sugar  in  -wheat  is  deuiod  by  Pdligot. 
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Omnposifwn  of  Bice. 
Water,  g.Q 

^V"!"''   83-0 

uluten,      .......  6-0 

Woody  fibre,      ...  4-8 

Sugar,      )                                           '  ,  „ 

Dextrine,  j   I'O 

Oily  matter   O'l 

Mineral  matters,        .       .       .       .       .  o  l 

lOO'O 

The  whole  rice  is  allowed  to  soak  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water  con- 
taining ^-1-g.th  of  its  weight  of  caustic  soda ;  it  is  then  washed  and  ground 
into  flour,  which  is  again  soaked  for  two  or  three  daj^s  in  a  fresh  alkaline 
solution ;  the  starch  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  alkaline  liquor  holding 
the  gluten  in  solution  is  drawn  off.  To  complete  the  purification  of  the 
starch,  it  is  stirred  up  with  water,  the  heavier  woody  fibre  allowed  to  sub- 
side, and  the  milky  liquid  is  run  off  into  another  vessel,  where  it  deposits 
the  starch. 

Starch  is  usually  sent  into  commerce  in  the  rough  prismatic  fragments 
into  which  it  splits  during  the  process  of  drying,  and  is  generally  coloured 
blue  by  the  addition  of  a  little  artificial  ultramarine  or  smalt,  in  order  to 
correct  the  yellow  tint  of  linen.  Commercial  starch  generally  contains 
about  18  per  cent,  of  water. 

Starch  being  possessed  of  an  organised  structure,  might  be  expected  to 
vary  m  external  characters  with  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived  ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that,  with  the  help  of  the  microscope,  it  may  be 
ascertained  from  what  plant  any  particular  specimen  of  starch  was  pro- 
cured, a  result  which  could  not  be  arrived  at  by  a  chemical  examination. 

Thus,  powdered  starch  from  the  potato  (P,  fig.  288)  appears  under  the 


p 


bMg.  288, 


microscope  m  very  irregular  ovoid  granules,  marked  with  concentric  rings, 
and  of  larger  size  than  those  from  most  other  vegetables,  the  long  diameter 
of  the  grains  being  usually  about  ^  inch.  Wheat  starch  (W)  exhibits 
grains  which  are  nearly  circular,  and  are  not  marked  with  rings ;  they  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  potato  starch,  having  a  diameter  of  about 
Yj^TT  of  an  inch.  The  grains  of  rice  starch  (E)  are  angular,  and  still 
smaller,  measuring  only  about  -^^-^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  represents 
the  starch  granules  of  arrow-root. 

Starch  is  quite  unaffected  by  cold  Avater ;  but  if  it  bo  heated  with  water 
to  a  temperature  above  140°  F.,  the  granules  swell  up,  burst  and  yield 
the  well-known  viscid  liquid  used  by  laundresses.  If  tliis  be  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  allowed  to  stand,  some  of  the  imperfectly 
burst  gi'anules  subside,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  starch  remains  so  inti- 
mately mixed  witli  the  water,  that  it  is  not  separated  by  filtration  through 
paper,  though  it  has  been  shown  that  when  the  rootlets  of  a  hyacinth  are 
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immersed  in  tlae  diluted  magna  of  starcli,  the  water  alone  is  taken  up  by 
the  capillary  vessels,  affording  a  strong  presumption  that  the  starcli  was 
simply  in  a  state  of  suspension  in  the  water.  If  the  boiled  starch  be  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  a  brittle  mass  remains,  which  may  again  be  taken  up 
without  difficulty  hj  water. 

This  peculiar  behaviour  of  starch  with  water  is  closely  connected  with 
its  use  as  food.  Eaw  starch  is  digested  with  difficulty,  and  often  passes 
unaltered  through  the  bowels ;  but  the  ease  with  which  the  starch  gela- 
tinised by  heat  is  digested,  is  shown  by  the  wholesomeness  of  sago, 
tapioca,  and  arrow-root,  which  consist  simply  of  starch,  and  are  prepared 
for  food  by  heating  them  with  water  to  the  point  at  which  the  granules 
burst. 

Arroio-root  is  the  starch  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  Maranta  arim- 
dinacea,  and  of  some  other  tropical  plants. 

In  the  preparation  of  tapioca  and  sago,  the  starch  is  dried  at  a  tem- 
perature above  140°  F.,  so  that  it  loses  its  ordinary  farinaceous  appearance 
and  becomes  semi-transparent. 

Sago  is  manufactured  from  the  pith  of  certain  species  of  palm,  natives 
of  the  East  Indian  islands.  The  tree  is  split  so  as  to  expose  the  pith, 
which  is  mixed  with  water,  and  the  starch  having  been  separated  from 
the  woody  fibre  in  the  usual  manner,  is  pfessed  through  a  perforated 
metallic  plate,  which  moulds  it  into  small  cylinders ;  these  are  placed  in  a 
revolving  vessel  and  broken  into  rough  spherical  grains,  which  are  steamed 
upon  a  sieve,  and  dried. 

Tapinca  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  Jatropha  manihot,  a  native 
of  America.  The  roots  are  peeled  and  subjected  to  pressure,  whch 
squeezes  out  a  juice  employed  by  the  Indians  to  poison  their  arrows,  and 
containing  a  deleterious  substance  which  has  been  named.  jutropJmie: 
"When  the  juice  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  deposits  starch,  which  is  well 
washed,  pressed  through  a  colander,  and  dried  at  212°  F. 

Oswego,  or  corn-flour,  is  the  flour  of  Indian  corn  deprived  of  gluten  by 
treatment  with  a  weak  solution'  of  soda. 

348.  Dextrine. — When  starch  is  heated  in  an  oven  to  about  400°  F. 
for  an  hom-  or  two,  it  becomes  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  jdelding  a 
solution  having  all  the  properties  of  gum ;  the  starch  has  indeed  been 
converted  into  a  new  substance  known  as  dextrine  or  British  gum,  which 
is  largely  used  by  calico-printers  for  tliickening  their  colours,  and  is  sub- 
stituted for  ordinary  gum  in  many  other  applications.  There  is  a  current 
anecdote  which  attributes  the  discovery  of  dextriue  to  a  conflagration  at 
a  starch-factory,  where  the  work-people,  who  assisted  in  quenching  the 
fire,  observed  the  gummy  properties  of  the  water  which  had  been  thrown 
over  the  torrefied  starch.  In  toasting  bread,  a  portion  of  the  starch  is 
converted  into  dextrine,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  water  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  toast  and  water.  Farinaceous  foods  for  infanta  are  made  by  baking 
flou^r,  in  order  to  convert  the  starch  into  dextrine. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  composition  of  dextrine  (CfiHjoOj  is 
precisely  that  of  starch ;  they  are  isomeric  bodies,  so  that  the  difference  in 
their  properties  must  be  ascribed  to  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  component  particles;  the  name  of  dextrine  was  conferred  upon  this 
gummy  substance  on  account  of  the  power  possessed  by  its  solution  of 
causing  a  right-handed  rotation  in  a  ray  of  polarised  light.  When  oxidised 
by  nitric  acid,  dextrine,  like  starch,  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  a  cir- 
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cumstauce  disfciugiiishing  ib  from  the  ordinary  gum,  wMch  furnislies  mucic 
acid  when  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid. 

Dextrine  is  usually  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  moistening  1 0  parts 
of^  starch  with  3  parts  of  water  acidulated  with  -j^ih  of  nitric  acid ;  the 
mixture  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  spread  upon  trays  in  an  oven,  where  it  is 
heated  for  an  hour  or  so  to  240°  P.  The  nitric  acid  thus  allows  the 
starch  to  be  converted  into  dextrine  at  a  temperature  which  woald  be 
quite  inadequate  to  efiect  the  transformation  of  starch  alone. 

This  power  of  accelerating  the  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrine  is 
shared  by  all  acids.  Hence  if  starch  be  boiled  with  water,  and  the  viscid 
liquid  so  obtained'  be  mixed  with  an  acid,  and  again  boiled,  it  gradually 
becomes  thinner,  and  is  eventually  converted  into  dextrine.  The  change 
is  very  readily  effected  by  boiling  the  starch  solution  with  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  starch  may  be  traced  by 
means  of  an  aqueous  sjlution  of  iodine.  On  adding  this  solution  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  (cold)  solution  of  starch,  it  produces  the  usual  dark  blue 
colour;  but  on  adding  it,  at  intervals,  to  portions  of  the  acidulated  and 
boiled  liquid,  taken  away  and  cooled  for  the  purpose,  the  blue  colour  will 
be  replaced  by  a  peculiar-  vinous  purple  tint  which  iodine,  imparts  to  solu- 
tions of  dextrine  containing  a  little  unchanged  starch. 

The  solution  of  iodine  is  much  used  in  proximate  organic  analysis  as  a 
test  for  starch,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  blue  colour  is 
bleached  by  alkalies  (which  take  up  the  iodine)  and  by  heat,  though,  in 
the  latter  case,  it  may  be  restored  by  cooling  the  liquid.  The  blue  colour 
does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  any  definite  chemical  com- 
pound with  the  starch,  but  rather  to  a  mechanical  adhesion  of  very  finely 
divided  iodine  to  the  particles  of  starch.  The  sensitiveness  of  starch  to 
the  action  of  free  iodine  has  given  rise  to  its  application  in  the  preparation 
of  paper  for  the  prevention  of  forgery  in  bankers'  cheques,  &c.  If  paper 
be  impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch,  which 
is  perfectly  white,  it  will  acquire  an  intense  blue  colour  on  the  application 
of  any  of  the  bleaching  agents  (chlorine,  hypochlorous  acid,  chlorides  of 
lime  and  soda),  generally  used  for  removing  ink,  as.  these  liberate  the 
iodine,  which  immediately  blues  the  starch. 

If  the  ebullition  of  the  dextrine  in  contact  with,  the  sulphuric  acid  be 
continued,  the  solution  entirely  loses  its  property  of  being  coloured  by 
iodine,  and  acquires  a  sweet  taste,  the  dextrine  having  been  converted  into 
rjlucose  or  grape-sugar  (CgHj^Oj)  by  assimilating  the  elements  of  two 
molecules  of  water* — 

C.K.fi^  (Dextrine)    +     2H,0     =  C.Hi.O, 

349,  Germination  of  seeds — Malting. — This  tendency  of  starch  to  com- 
bine with  the  elements  of  water  and  pass  into  grape-sugar,  will  be  found 
o£  immense  importance  in  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
food.  It  is,  indeed,  the  chief  chemical  change  concerned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  living"  from  inanimate  matter,  being  one  of  the  first  processes 
involved  in  the  germination  of  a  seed — tlie  first  step  in  the  production  of 
vegetables,  which  m,ust  precede  the  animals  whose  food  they  compose. 

The  components  of  all  seeds  are  similar  to  those  of  wheat,  which  have 

*  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  formation  of  gi'ape-sugar  from  starch  results 
from  a  change  similar  to  that  by  which  it  is  obtained  I'rom  salicinc  and  other  glucosides. 
'J'hus— 

C,,H,„0,„  +  2H,0  =  C„H,„0,  +  C„H„0,.- 
2  inol.  starch.  Dextrine.  Ghicose. 
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been  euumeviited  above  ;  and  if  they  be  perfectly  dried  immediately  after 
their  removal  from  the  parent  plant,  they  may  be  preserved  for  a  great 
length  of  time  unchanged,  and  without  losing  the  power  of  germinating 
under  favourable  circumstances.  The  essential  conditions  of  germination 
are  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture,  and  a  certain  temperature,  which  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  seed.  These  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  seed  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  from  the  air,  and  evolves  carbonic  acid,  produced  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  alter- 
able constituents  of  the  seed,  such  as  the  vegetable  albumen  or  the  gluten. 
This  process  of  oxidation  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  which  serves 
to  maintain  the  seed  at  the  degree  of  warmth  most  favourable  to  germina- 
tion. The  component  particles  of  the  albumen  or  gluten  having  been  set 
in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  induce  a  movement  or 
chemical  change  in  the  starch  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  causing  it 
to  pass  into  dextrine  and  grape-sugar,  which,  unlike  the  starch,  being 
perfectly  soluble  in  water,  are  capable  of  affording  to  the  developing  shoot, 
the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  which  it  requires  for  the  increase  of  its 
frame.  The  production  of  grape-sugar  and  of  dextrine  in  germination  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  sweet  gummy  character  of  the  bread  made  from 
sprouted  wheat,  and  is  turned  to  practical  account  in  the  process  of 
malting. 

During  the  germination  of  all  seeds  there  is  formed,  apparently  by  the 
oxidation  of  one  of  the  more  alterable  constituents,  a  peculiar  substance 
containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  which  has  never  yet 
been  obtained  from  any  other  source,  and  is  characterised  by  its  remark- 
able property  of  inducing  the  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrine  and  grape- 
sugar. 

This  substance  has  been  termed  diastase  (Siao-raorts,  dissension  ;  metciph. 
fermentation),  but  has  never  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
purity  to  enable  its  formula  to  be  satisfactorily  determined.  It  may  be 
extracted,  however,  from  malt,  by  grinding  it  and  mixing  it  with  half 
its  weight  of  warm  water,  which  dissolves  the  diastase ;  the  solution 
squeezed  out  of  the  malt  is  heated  to  about  170°  filtered  from  any 
coagulated  albumen,  and  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  precipitates 
the  diastase  in  white  flakes.  One  part  of  diastase  dissolved  iu  water  is 
capable  of  inducing  the  conversion  of  2000  parts  of  starch  into  dextrine 
and  grape  sugar,  the  diastase  itself  being  exhausted  in  the  process.  A 
teimperature  of  about  150°  F.  is  most  favourable  to  the  action  of  diastase, 
which  may  be  arrested  entirely  by  raising  the  liquid  to  the  boihng 
point. 

The  great  importance  of  diastase  in  the  arts  of  the  brewer  and  distiller 
is  at  once  apparent.    In  the  process  of  malting  barley,  the  grain  is  soaked 
in  water,  and  afterwards  spread  out  in  thin  layers  upon  the  floor  of  a  dark 
room  (thus  imitating  the  natural  condition  under  which  the  seed  germi- 
nates), which  is  maintained  as  nearly  as.possible  at  a  constant  and  moderate 
temperature  (between  55°  and  62°  F.);  spring  and  autumn  are,  therefore, 
more  favourable  to  malting  than  summer  and  winter.    It  soon  evolves 
heat,  and  the  grains  begin  to  swell ;  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
the  germination  commences,  and  the  radicle  makes  its  first  appearance  as 
a  whitish  protuberance  ;  the  grain  is  turned  two  or  three  times  a-daj--  ui 
order  to  equalise  the  temperature.    In  about  a  fortnight,  the  radicle  has 
grown  to  about  half  an  inch,  by  which  time  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dias- 
tase has  been  formed.    In  order  to  prevent  the  germination  from  proceed- 
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ing  further,  the  grain  is  lulled  by  drying  it  at  a  temperature  of  90°  F.  on 
perforated  metallic  plates,  where  it  is  afterwards  heated  to  about  140°  F., 
so  as  to  render  it  brittle,  after  which  it  is  sifted  in  order  to  separate  the 
radicle,  which  is  now  easily  broken  off.  This  radicle  is  found  to  contain 
as  much  as  -J-th  of  tho  total  quantity  of  the  nitrogen  present  in  the  barley, 
so  that  the  malt  dust,  as  the  siftings  are  called,  forms  a  valuable 
manure. 

100  parts  of  barley  generally  yield  about  80  parts  of  malt,  but  a  part  of 
the  lo.«s  is  due  to  water  present  in  the  barley,  so  that  100  parts  of  dry 
barley  yield  90  parts  of  malt,  and  4  parts  of  malt  dust,  the  difference,  viz., 
G  parts,  representing  the  weight  of  the  carbon  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
of  the  hydrogen  (if  any)  converted  into  water  during  the  germination,  and 
of  soluble  matters  removed  from  the  barley  in  steeping.  Malt  contains 
'^^ont  gyg-th^  of  its  weight  of  diastase,  far  more  than  enough  to  ensure  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  of  its  starch  into  sugar. 


The  following  table*  illustrates  the  change  in  composition  suffered  by  barley 
during  the  process  of  malting,  leaving  the  moisture  out  of  consideration  ; — 


Barley. 

After 
.  Steeping. 

14^  days 
on  fluor. 

Malt  after 
Sifting. 

Malt  Dust. 

Sugar  

Starch,       .    .    .  ) 
Dextrine,    .    .    .  f 

2-56 

1-56 

12-14 

11-01 

11-35 

80-42 

81  •12 

70-09 

72-03 

43-68 

Woody  fibre,    .  . 

4-69 

5-22 

5-03 

4-84 

9-67 

Albuminous  mattLi-,  . 

9-83 

9-83 

10-39 

9-95 

26-90 

Mineral  matter, 

2-50 

2-27 

2-35 

2-17 

8-40 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

350.  Breioing. — In  order  to  prepare  beer,  the  brewer  mashes  the 
ground  malt  with  water  at  about  180°  F.  for  some  hours,  when  the  dias- 
tase induces  the  conversion,  into  dextrine  and  sugar,  of  the  greatei-  part 
of  the  starch  which  has  not  been  so  changed  during  the  germination,  and 
the  luort  is  ready  to  be  drawn  off  for  conversion  into  beer.  The  undis- 
solved portion  of  the  malt,  or  brewers'  grains,  still  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitrogenised  matter,  and  is  employed  for  feeding  pigs. 

That^  malt  contains  far  more  diastase  than  is  necessary  to  convert  its 
starch  into  sugar,  is  shown  by  adding  a  little  infusion  of  malt  to  the 
viscid  solution  of  starch,  and  maintaining  it  at  about  150°  F.  for  a  few 
hours,  when  the  mixture  will  have  become  far  more  fluid,  and  will  no 
longer  be  coloured  blue  by  solution  of  iodine.  In  distilleries,  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  excess  of  diastase  in  malt,  by  adding  3  or  4  parts  of 
unmalted  grain  to  it,  when  the  whole  of  the  starch  in  this  latter  is  also 
converted  into  dextrine  and  sugar,  and  the  labour  and  expense  of  malting 
it  are  avoided. 

The  vvort  obtained  by  infusing  malt  in  water  contains  not  only  grape- 
sugar,  dextrine,  and  diastase,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogenised 
matter  formed  from  the  gluten  (or  albuminous  matter)  of  the  barley.  Before 
subjecting  it  to  fermentation,  it  is  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  hops,  usually 
amounting  to  about  ^^^th  of  the  weight  of  tho  malt  employed,  which  is 

•  Lawes  ;  Report  on  the  Relative  Values  of  Uniiialted  and  and  Malted  Barley  as  Food  for 
Stoclt.  1866. 
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found  to  i5revent,  in  great  measure,  tlie  tendency  of  the  beer  to  become 
sour  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 

The  hop  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  an  aromatic  yellow  powder, 
called  lupuUne,  which  appears  to  be  the  active  portion,  and  which  con- 
tains a  volatile  oil  of  peculiar  odour,  together  with  a  very  bitter  sub- 
stance. 

The  hopped  wort  is  run  off  into  a  vat,  where  it  is  allowed  to  deposit 
the  undissolved  portion  of  the  hops,  and  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  oif 
into  shallow  coolers,  where  its  temperature  is  lowered  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  about  60°  F.,  the  cooling  being  usually  hastened  by  cold  water 
circulating  through  pipes  which  traverse  the  coolers.  If  the  wort  be 
cooled  too  slowly,  the  nitrogenised  matter  which  it  contains  undergoes 
an  alteration  by  the  action  of  the  air,  in  consequence  of  which  the  beer 
is  very  liable  to  become  acid.  ^ 

The  wort  is  now  transferred  to  the  fermeivting  tun,  where  it  is  made 
to  ferment  by  the  addition  of  yeast,  usually  in  the  proportion  of  yoti*^ 
of  its  volume. 

Yeast  is  a  minute  fungoid  vegetable,  which  grows  in  solutions 
containing  sugar  together  with  some  nitrogenised  substance  {e.g.,  a  salt  of 
ammonia),  and  the  salts  (phosphates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia), 
which  are  essential  constituents  of  its  cells.  It  is  only  recently  that  the 
conditions  under  which  the  yeast-plant  grows  have  been  ascertained, 
and  the  seeds  or  germs  from  which  it  originates  have  hitherto  eluded 
detection,  though  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  this  respect  it  only 
resembles  some  of  the  lower  mosses,  the  vegetable  character  of  which  has 
never  been  called  in  question. 

If  a  little  white  of  egg.  cheese,  or  a  piece  of  flesh  (all  of  which  con- 
tain carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  phosphates),  be  placed  in  a 
solution  of  sugar,  and  allowed  to  undergo  decomposition,  a  grey  scum 
forms  upon  the  liquid,  which  is  seen  under  the  miscroscope  to  consist  of 
irregularly  oval  cells,  the  growth  of  which,  may  be  watched  under  the 
microscope  in  a  little  of  the  liquid  from  which  they  were  obtained,  when 
they  will  be  found  to  multiply  rapidly  by  the  production  of  new  cells 
on  all  sides  of  them  ("fig.  289).    The  same  cells  will  be  developed  very 

rapidly  in  the  sweet  wort  of  malt,  allowed  to 
undergo  decomposition  between  60°  and  70°  F. 

These  cells  contain  a  substance  somewhat 
resembling  albumen,  enclosed  in  a  thin  mem- 
brane, the  composition  of  wliich  is  similar  to 
that  of  cellulose.  They  also  contain  a  peculiar 
nitrogenised  body  resembling  diastase,  and 
capable  of  inducing  the  couA'ersion  of  cane- 
sugar  (CjjHjgOji)  into  grape-sugar  (C^^fi.). 
Accordingly,  when  yeast  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  cane-sugar,  the  liquid  is  found  to  increase 
in  specific  gravity  (a  solution  of  cane-sugar 
having  a  lower  density  than  one  containing  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  grape-sugar),  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  fermentation,  and 
the  application  of  tests  readily  proves  the  presence  of  grape-sugar  in 
the  solution. 

The  grape-sugar  then  undergoes  the  decomposition  known  as  alcoJiolic 
fermentation,  which  results  in  the  production  of  alcohol,  carbonic  acid, 
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lactic  acid,  succinic  acid,  glycerine,  and  a  peculiar  I  rovvn  soluble  matter, 
together  with  other  substances,  the  true  nature  of  which  is  yet  undeter- 
mined. The  fermentation  is  attended  with  a  considerable  elevation  of 
temperature. 

Taking  into  consideration  only  the  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  which 
are  the  chief  products,  then-  formation  from  grape-sugar  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  equation — 


C„HjP,   =   2C,H„G>  -1-   2G0,  +   B.,0 . 

Grape-sugar.  Alcohol. 


During  the  fermentation  the  yeast  cells  are  gradually  broken  up,  so 
that  a  given  quantity  of  yeast  is  capable  of  fermenting  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  sugar.  On  an  average,  a  quantity  of  yeast  coutainixig  between 
two  and  three  parts  of  solid  matter  is  required  to  complete  the  fermenta- 
tion of  100  parts  of  sugar.  The  solution  remaining  after  the  fermenta- 
tion is  found  to  contain  salts  of  ammonia,  which  have  been  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  yeast. 

If  the  liquid  in  which  the  yeast  excites  fermentation  contain  nitro- 
genised  matters  and  phosphates,  the  yeast-plant  grows,  and  its  quantity 
increases ;  thus,  in  the  sweet  wort  from  malt,  the  yeast  is  nourished  by- 
the  altered  gluten  and  by  the  phosphates,  so  that  it  increases  to  six 
or  eight  times  its  original  weight. 

If  yeast  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  the  plant  is  killed,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  loses  its  power  of  inducing  alcoholic  fermentation  • 
but  it  may  be  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  or  by  pressure,  without  losing 
its  fermenting  power,  and  dried  yeast  is  an  article  of  commerce.  German 
dried  yeast  is  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  rye  for  making  Hollands. 

Yeast  will  not  cause  fermentation  in  a  solution  containing  more  than 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  the  fermentation  is  arrested  when 
the  alcohol  amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  liquid,  so  that  the 
strength  of  fermented  liquors  could  never  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
The  fermentation  is  also  arrested  by  the  mineral  acids,  and  by  many  of 
the  substances  to  which  antiseptic  properties  are  commonly  attributed 
.such  as  common  salt,  kreasote,  corrosive  sublimate,  sulphurous  acid  tur- 
pentine, &c.  ' 

In  the  fermentation  of  beer,  the  yeast  is  carried  up  to  the  surface  by 
the  effervescence  due  to  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  is  eventually 
removed,  in  order  to  be  employed  for  the  fermentation  of  fresh  quantites 
of  wort. 

When  the  fermentation  has  proceeded  to  the  required  extent,  the  beer 
is  stored  for  consumption. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  constituents  of  beer  are  the  alcohol,  tlie 
nitrogenised  substance  derived  from  the  albuminous  matter  of  the  barley 
and  not  consumed  in  the  growth  of  the  yeast,  the  unaltered  su^ar  and 
dextrine,  the  brown  or  yellow  colouring  matter  formed  during  the  fer- 
mentation, the  essential  oil  and  bitter  principle  of  the  hop. 

Beer  also  contains  acetic  acid  (formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol 
page  490),  free  carbonic  acid,  which  gives  its  sparkling  character,  together 
with  the  lactic  and  succinic  acids  and  glycerine,  formed  as  secondary  pro- 
ducts of  the  fermentation,  and  ammoniacal  salts  derived  from  the  yeast 
The  soluble  mineral  substances  from  the  barley  are  also  present  nimi's 
the  phosphates  abstracted  by  the  yeast.  ' 
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The  proportions  of  the  constituents,  of  course,  vary  greatly,  as  will  he 
seen  from  the  following  examples  : — 


Percentage  of 

AIIsopp's 
Ale. 

Bass's  Ale. 

Strong  Ale. 

Whitbread's 
Porter 

Whitbread's 
Stout. 

Alcohol,  

Acetic  acid,  .... 
Sugar  and  otlier  solid  ) 
matters,    ...  ). 

6-00 
0-20 

5-00 

7 '00 
0-18 

4-80 

8-65 
0-12 

6-60 

4-  20 
0-19 

5-  40 

6-00 
0-18 

6-38 

The  dark  colour  of  porter  and  stout  is  caused  by  the  addition  of  a 
quantity  of  high-dried  malt  which  has  been  exposed  to  so. high  a  tempera- 
ture in  the  kiln  as  to  convert  a  portion  of  its  sugar  into  a  dark  brown 
soluble  substance  called  caramel.  It  is  said  that  alum  and  sulpbate  of 
iron  are  also  added  to  porter  and  stout  to  cause  them  to  froth  strongly. 
The  peculiar  aroma  of  beer  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  some  fragrant  ether,  produced  during  the  fermentation. 

In  some  cases,,  when,  the  operation,  of  brewing  has  been  badly  con- 
ducted, the  beer  becomes  ro2Vj,  or  undergoes  the  viscous  fermentation.  In 
this  case  the  sugar  suffers  a  peculiar  transformation,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  mucilaginous  substance  resembling  gum  in  its  composition. 
This  change  may  be  induced  in  sugar  by  yeast  which  has  been  boiled,  or 
by  water  iu:  which  flour  or  rice  has  been  steeped.  White  wine  occa- 
sionally becomes  ropy  from  a  similar  cause,  but  red  wines  are  not  liable  to 
this  change,  apparently  because  the  tannin  which  they  contain  has  preci- 
pitated in  an  insoluble  form  the  ferment  which  induces  it.  During  this 
viscous  fermentation  a  part  of  the  sugar  is  often  converted  into  mannite 
(C«H,,0,). 

351.  AcETiFiCATioN— ]\Ianupaoture  OF  ViNEGAR. — Beer  which  has 
become  sour  is  often  said  to  have  u.ndergone  the  acetous  fermentation ; 
but  this  is  not  strictly  correct,  the  change  being  more  similar  to  decay, 
since  it  is  one  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  directly  takes  part.  The 
acidity  of  sour  beer  is  caused  by  the  acetic  acid  (CjH^OJ  formed  by  the 
action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  the  alcohol,  according  to  the  equation — 

C^HgO  {Alcoho})    ^    0.^    =    C^H^j  {Acetic  Acid)    +  H^O. 

.Pure  alcohol  may  be  exposed  to  the  air,  either  alone  or  when  mixed  with 
water,  for  any  period,  without  suffering  oxidation  ;  but  when  in  contact 
with  certain  changeable  organic  substances,  the  alcohol  undergoes  oxida- 
tion, and  is  converted  into  acetic  acid.  It  is  upon  this  circumstance  that 
the  different  methods  of  producing  vinegar  are  based. 

The  most  direct  application  of  this  principle  is  made  in  the  so-called 
quick  vinegar  process  in  use  in  continental  countries  Avhere  alcohol  is 
free  of  duty.  Alcohol  of  about  80  per  cent,  is  mixed  with  6  parts  of 
water,  and  with  about  x^njTyth  part  of  yeast,  or  some  other  alterable  sub- 
stance containing  nitrogen.  This  mixture  is  heated  to  about  80°  F.,  and 
caused  to  trickle  slowly  from  pieces  of  cord  fixed  in  a  perforated  shelf  over 
a  quantity  of  wood  shavings*  previously  soaked  in  vinegar,  Avhich  is  found 
materially  to  assist  the  acetilication,  and  packed  in  a  tall  cask  (fig.  290), 

*  Tlieso  .shaviugs  appear  to  favour  the  process  by  serving  as  points  of  attachment  Cor  a 
microscopic  vegetable,  which  encourages  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol. 
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in  which  holes  have  been  drilled  in  order  to  allow  the  entrance  of  air.  The 
oxidation  of  the  alcohol  soon  raises  the  temperature  to  about  100°  F.,  whicli 
occasions  a  free  circulation  of  air 
among  the  shavings.  The  mixture  is 
passed  three  or  four  times  through  the 
cask,  and  in  about  36  hours  the  con- 
version into  vinegar  is  completed. 
The  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  in  this 
process  is  found  to  be  arrested  by 
the  presence  of  essential  oils,  or  of 
kreasote,  and  similar  antiseptic  sub- 
stances. 

The  necessity  of  affording  a  full 
supply  of  atmospheric  air  was  not 
appreciated  until  Liebig  had  proved 
the  existence  of  an  intermediate  stage 
in  the  process  consisting  in  a  partial 
oxidation  of  the  alcohol  by  which  it 
became  converted  into  aldehyde  {C^fi),  am  extremely  volatile  liquid 
(boiling  at  70°  F.),  which  was  lost  in  the  form  of  vapour,  thus  greatly 
diminishing  the  proportion  of  vinegar  obtained — 

CjH^O  (Alcohol)    +    0    =    Cglip  {Aldehyde)    +    H^O- . 

If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  be  supplied,,  the  production  of 
aldehyde  is  entirely  avoided. 

White  wine  vinegar  is  prepared  in  France  from,  light  wines  by  a  process 
of  much  longer  duration.  A  little  boiling  vinegar  is  poured  into  a  cask, 
partially  open  at  the  top,  together  with  four  or  five  gallons  of  white  wine 
which  has  been  allowed  to  triclde  over  wood  shavings.  In  a  few  days, 
during  which  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  about  80°  F.,  a  fresh  quan- 
tity of  wine  is  poured  in,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  half  the  vinegar 
contained  in  the  cask  is  drawn  off,  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  portion  of  wine. 
In  this  way  an  occasional  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cask 
is  provided  for.  The  acetitication  is  found  to  proceed  more  rapidly  in  old 
casks  than  in  new  ones,  which  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar 
conferva  deposited  upon  the  sides  of  the  former,  and  styled  mother  of 
vinerjar.  It  is  probably  for  a  similar  reason  that  the  acetification  is  pro- 
Tnoted  by  the  addition  of  ready-made  vinegar  at  the  commencement  of  the 
])rocess. 

In  this  country  vinegar  is  chiefly  prepared  from  malt,  the  infusion  of 
which  is  allowed  to  undergo  the  alcoholic  and  acetous  fermentation. 

"Vinegar  contains  on  an  average  about  5  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  together 
with  small  quantities  of  vegetable  and  mineral  substances,  varyin"  with 
the  source  from  which  it  was  obtained.  Its  pleasant  aroma  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  some  acetic  ether  (C2H,.C,H.,0i,)  formed  during  its  manu- 
facture. The  vinegar  of  commerce  is  allowed  to  be  mixed  with  — X_th 
of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  becomino' 
mouldy.  " 

Bread. 

352.  The  chemistry  of  fermentation  is  intimately  connected  with  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  bread-making.  It  will  be  remembered  that  wheaten  flour 
(page  482)  consists,  essentially,  of  starch  and  gluten,  with  a  little  dextrine 
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and  sugar.  Oa  mixing  the  flour  with  a  little  water,  it  yields  a  dough,  the 
tenacitj'  of  which  is  due  to  the  gluten  present  in  the  flour.  If  this  dough 
be  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  and  kneaded  under  a.  stream  of  water, 
the  starch  will-  he  suspended  in  the  water,  and  will  pass  through  the 
muslin,  whilst  the  gluten  will  remain  as  a  very  tough  elastic  mass,  which 
speedily  putrefies  if  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  state,  and  dries  up  to  a 
brittle  horny  mass  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

On  analysis,  gluten  is  found  to  contain,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen,  in  proportions  which  may  be  represented  by  the  empirical  formula 
C.,4H4o^gO-,  though,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  single  independent  sub- 
stance, but  as  a  mixture  of  three  substances  very  closely  alUed  in  compo- 
sition. 

When  gluten  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  one  portion  refuses  to  dissolve,  and 
has  been,  named  vegetable  fibrine,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  substance 
forming  the  muscles  of  animals.  When  the  solution  in  alcohol  is  allowed 
to  cool,  it  deposits  a  white  flocculent  matter,  very  similar  -to  the  caseine 
^vhich  composes  the  curd  of  milk.  On  adding  water  to  the  cold  alcoholic 
solution,  a  thu'd  substance  (glutine)  is.  separated,  which  much  resembles 
bhe  albumen  found  so  abundantly  in  the  blood. 

The  presence  in  gluten  of  three  substances,  similar  to  the  three  principal 
components  of  the  animal  body,  leads  us  to.  form  a  high  opLuion  of  its 
value  as  a  nutritive  compound.    But  gluten  itself,  separated  from  the  flour 
by  the  process  above  described,  would  be  found  very  difl&cult  of  digestion, 
on  account  of  its  resistance  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  fluids  in  the 
stomach  ;  indeed,  the  dough  composed  of  flour  and  water  is  proverbially 
indigestible,  even  when  baked.    In  order  to  render  it  fit  for  food,  it  must 
be  rendered  spongy  or  porous,  so.  as  to  expose  a  larger  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  digestive  fluids  of  the  body  ;  the  most  direct  method  of  effecting 
this  is  the  one  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  the  aerated  bread,  and  con- 
sists in  mixing  the  flour  with  water  which  has  been  highly  charged,  under 
pressure,  with  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  the  mixing  having  been  efi"ected  in  a 
strong  closed  iron  vessel,  an  aperture  in  the  lower  part  of  this  is  opened, 
when  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  gas  forces  the  dough  out  into  the 
air,  and  the  gas  which  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  dough  expands,  con- 
ferring great  porosity  and  sponginess  upon  the  mass  in  its  attempt  to 
escape.    In  another  process  for  preparing  iinfermented  bread,  the  flour  is 
mixed  with  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  is  then  made  into  a  dough 
with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  the  latter  decomposing 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  liberates  its  carbonic  acid,  which  renders  the 
bread  porous.    The  chloride  of  sodium  formed  at  the  same  time  remauis 
in  the  bread.    In  the  preparation  of  cakes  and  pastry,  the  same  object  is 
sometimes  attained  by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  dough ;  when 
heat  is  applied  in  the  baking,  the  salt  is  converted  into  vapour  which 
distends  the  dough. 

In  the  common  process  of  bread-making,  however,  the  carbonic  acid 
destined  to  confer  sponginess  upon  the  dough  is  evolved  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  flour;  the  latter  having  been  kneaded 
with  the  proper  proportion  (usually  about  half  its  weight)  of  water,  a  little 
yeast  and  salt  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  70°  F.  for  some  hours.  The  dough  swells  or  rises  considerably 
in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  the  sugar  being  decomposed 
into  that  gas  and  alcohol,  as  in  ordinary  fermentation.  The  spongy  dougli 
is  then  baked  in  an  oven,  heated  to  about  500°  F.,  when  a  portion  of  the 
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water  and  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  are  expelled,  the  carbonic  acid  being 
also  much  expanded  by  the  heat,  and  the  porosity  of  the  bread  increased. 
The  granules  of  starch  are  much  altered  by  the  heat,  and  become  far  more 
digestible.  Although  the  temperature  of  the  inside  of  the  loaf  does  not 
exceed  212°  F.  the  outer  portion  becomes  dry  and  hard,  the  hottest  part 
being  even  torrefied  or  scorched  into  crust. 

Occasionally,  instead  of  yeast,  leaven  is  employed,  in  order  to  ferment 
the  sugar,  leaven  being  dough  which  has  been  left  in  a  warm  place  until 
decomposition  has  commenced. 

The  passage  of  new  into  stale  bread  does  not  depend,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  upon  the  drying  of  the  bread  consequent  upon  its  exposure  to 
air,  but  is  a  true  molecular  transformation 'which  takes  place  equally  well 
in  an  air-tight  vessel,  and  without  any  loss  of  -weight.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  a  thick  slice  of  stale  bread  is  toasted,  which  dries  it  still 
further,  the  crumb  again  becomes  soft  and  spongy  as  in  new  bread  ;  and 
if  a  stale  loaf  be  again  placed  in  the  oven,  it  is  entirely  reconverted  into 
new  bread. 

Wheaten  flour  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  the  preparation  of  bread  on 
account  of  the  great  tenacity  of  its  gluten.  Next  to  wheat  in  this  respect 
stands  rye,  whilst  the  other  cereals  contain  a  gluten  so  deficient  in  tena- 
city that  it  is  impossible  to  convert  them  into  good  bread. 

Barley  bread  is  close  and  heavy,  since  its  nitrogenised  matter  is  chiefly 
present  in  the  form  of  albumen,  which  does  -not  vesiculate  like  gluten, 
during  the  fermentation. 

Even  in  wheaten  flour  the  tenacity  of  the  gluten  is  liable  to  variation, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  good  bread  from  a  flour  the  gluten  of  which  is 
inferior  in  this  respect,  it  is  customary  to  employ  a  minute  proportion  of 
alum.  This  addition  being  considered  unwholesome  by  some  persons,  it 
would  be  better  to  substitute  lime-water,  which  has  been  found  by  Liebig 
to  have  a  similiar  efi"ect.  Sulphate  of  copper  improves  in  a  very  striking 
manner  the  quality  of  the  bread  prepared  from  inferior  flour,  but  this 
salt  is  far  more  objectionable  than  alum. 


The  Sugars. 

353.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  grape-sugar,  when  heated  in  contact 
with  diluted  acids  (page  485),  is  taken  advantage  of  for  the  preparation  of 
this  variety  of  sugar  on  the  large  scale.  For  this  purpose,  water  acidulated 
with  i4o-th  of  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  to  ebullition,  and  a  hot  mixture  of 
starch  and  water  allowed  to  flow  gradually  into  it,  so  as  not  to  reduce  its 
temperature  below  the  boiling  point.  The  mixture  is  kept  boiling  for 
half-an-hour,  after  which  chalk  is  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time  to 
neutralise  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  having  been 
allowed  to  subside,  the  clear  syrup  is  drawn  ofi",  and  evaporated  to  the 
crystallising'  point.  The  conversion  is  accelerated  by  heating  under 
pressure  with  steam  at  320°  F. 

The  grape-sugar  or  glucose  thus  manufactured  cannot  be  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  sugar-cane,  on  account  of  its 
greatly  inferior  sweetening  power,  which  is  less  than  half  that  possessed 
by  cane-sugar.*    It  is,  moreover,  far  less  soluble  in  water,  1  part  of  grape- 


*  Hence  the  loss  of  sugar  by  sweeteuing  tarts  before  baking  tliem,  part  of  the  si 
being  convertefl  into  gr/ipo-sugnr  ))y  tlie  vegetable  acids  of  the  fruit. 
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sugar  requiring  1^  part  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  whilst  cane-sugar  rer^uires 
only  ^  part.  Grape-sugar  has  been  employed,  however,  for  the  adultera- 
tion of  cane-sugar  and  honey.  The  fraud  is  easily  detected  in  cane-sugar 
by  boiling  a  portion  of  the  sample  with  a  little  solution  of  potash,  when 
the  grape-sugar  is  decomposed,  and  colours  the  liquid  intensely  brown, 
pure  cane-sugar  giving  very  little  brown  colour  unless  boiled  for  a  long 
time.  A  more  delicate  mode  of  detection  consists  in  adding  to  a  solution 
of  the  sugar  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  enough 
solution  of  potash  to  form  an  intensely  blue  liquid.  Tlie  oxide  of  copper 
is  not  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  either  of  the  sugars ;  but  if  the  blue 
liquid  be  very  gently  heated,  a  red  precipitate  of  suboxide  of  copper  will 
separate  if  grape-sugar  be  present,  whilst  with  pure  cane-sugar  the  pre- 
cipitation does  not  take  place  unless  the  solution  is  boiled.  Sulphate  of 
lime  will  generally  be  detected  in  sugar  or  honey  adulterated  with  glucose. 

Even  cellulose  is  transformed  into  dextrine  and  grape-sugar  under  the 
influence  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  linen,  calico,  cotton-wool,  or  paper  be 
dried,  and  gradually  moistened  with  IJ  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  avoiding  elevation  of  temperature,  it  is  converted  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  into  a  gummy  mass  which  dissolves  in  water,  and  is  very 
similar  to  dextrine.  When  the  cellulose  has  been  left  in  contact  with 
the  acid  for  a  day  or  two,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  boiled  for  8  or  10  hours  in  order  to  effect  the  conversion  into 
sugar  ;  the  acid  may  then  be  neutralised  with  chalk,  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  evaporated,  when  it  furnishes  a  crystalline 
mass  of  grape-sugar. 

Closely  connected  with  the  conversion  of  cellulose  into  dextrine  by 
contact  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  that  very  remarkable  change  of 
paper  into  vegetable  parchment.  If  dry  white  blotting-paper  be  drawn 
through  a  cooled  mixture  of  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol  with  half  its  bulk 
of  water,  and  be  then  thoroughly  washed  in  a  large  volume  of  water,  it 
becomes  five  times  as  strong  as  before,  and  has  f  ths  of  the  strength  of 
ordinary  animal  parchment.  The  parchment  paper,  when  dry,  is  found 
to  have  suffered  no  alteration  in  weight,  and  analysis  shows  its  composi- 
tion to  be  unchanged.  This  remarkable  increase  in  strength  must,  there- 
fore, be  referred  to  a  molecular  alteration.  The  paper  is  also  found  to 
have  become  almost  waterproof,  and  presents  a  somewhat  translucent 
appearance  like  paper  which  has  been  slightly  oiled.  It  receives  many 
useful  applications,  for  luggage  labels  which  are  not  easily  torn  or  re- 
moved by  rain,  and  as  a  substitute  for  animal  membrane  in  tying  over 
preserves,  &c. 

This  susceptibility  of  conversion  into  grape-sugar  possessed  by  starcli 
and  cellulose,  affords  a  very  important  clue  in  tracing  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  living  vegetables.  It  has  been  akeady  seen  (page  485)  that 
during  the  germination  of  seeds,  their  starch  is  converted  into  sugar,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  carried  in  a  soluble  form  to  the  extending  limbs 
of  the  vegetable  frame;  but  it  would  appear  that  in  these  parts,  where 
a  deposition  of  cellulose  is  required,  the  sugar  (CgHi^Oy)  is  reconverted 
into  that  substance  (Cfi.fis)-  In  ripening  of  the  fruit,  lioweyer, 
the  ligneous  matter  and  the  starch  seem  to  be  again  converted  into 
sugar,  under  the  influence  of  the  vegetable  acids  which  unripe  fruits 
contain. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  sugar  contained  in  ripe  fruits  and  in  new  honey 
is  not  grape-sugar  {i\H,fi^),  but  a  distinct  variety  of  sugar  known  as 
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fruit  sugar  or  fructose,  and  having  the  composition  (G^B.yf>^.  TWs 
sugar  has  also  been  designated,  in  reference  to  its  characteristic  feature, 
uncrystallMle  sugar,  and  its  production  seems  to  constitute  an  interme- 
diate stage  in  the  transition  of  starch,  cellulose,  and  cane-sugar,  into  grape- 
sugar.  Hence  it  is  found  that  if  the  ehullition  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  be  arrested  as  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes  sweet,  no  crystals  can  be 
obtained,  but  on  further  ebullition,  the  fructose  is  converted  into  crystal- 
lisable  glucose.  When  honey  is  kept  for  some  time,  the  fructose  gra- 
dually becomes  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  glucose.  The  same 
change  is  seen  to  take  place  in  raisins,  which  contain  granules  of  glucose, 
though  the  fresh  grapes  contain  only  fructose. 

The  uncrystallisable  sugar  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of  molasses  and 
treacle,  for  although  the  fresh  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  contains  no  fructose, 
the  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  occa- 
sions a  copious  formation  of  the  uncrystallisable  sugar  at  the  expense  of 
the  cane-sugar.  The  simple  ebullition  of  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  for  a 
considerable  period  is  said  to  convert  a  portion  of  it  into  fructose,  and  if 
a  minute  quantity  of  any  uncombined  acid  be  present,  the  change  takes 
place  very  rapidly.  Pure  cane-sugar  dissolved  in  water  gradually  changes 
into  fructose  when  exposed  to  the  light. 

354.  Extraction  of  cane-sugar. — In  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the 
sugar-cane,  the  latter  is  cut  before  the  period  of  flowering,  when,  as  might 
be  expected,  this  soluble  nutriment  of  the  plant  is  most  abundant,  for 
a  similar  reason,  the  canes  are  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  since  in  the 
higher  joints  of  the  cane  much  of  the  sugar  has  already  been  consumed 
for  their  development. 

A  specimen  of  sugar-cane  from  Martinique  was  found  to  contain — 

Juice,  ....  90-1 
Woody  fibre,        .       .  9-9 

100-0 

So  that,  theoretically,  100  parts  of  cane  should  yield  as  much  as  90  parts 
of  juice.  The  canes  are  crushed  between  iron  cylinders,  which  express 
under  the  best  arrangements,  only  65  parts  of  juice  from  100  of  cane  It 
has  been  found  possible  to  increase  the  yield  by  steaming  the  canes  before 
submitting  them  to  a  final  pressure.  The  juice  thus  expressed  contains 
about  18  per  cent,  of  sugar,  together  with  the  usual  components  of  the 
sap  of  plants,  such  as  vegetable  acids,  albumen,  salts,  &c. 

In  the  tropical  climate  in  which  the  extraction  is  conducted,  the  albu- 
men of  the  juice  speedily  alters  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  excites 
fermentation  m  the  sugar,  by  which  a  considerable  quantity  would  be 
lost.  If  the  fresh  juice  were  heated  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  the  free 
acid  contained  in  it  would  change  a  portion  of  the  sugar  into  the  uncrys- 
tallisable variety.  To  avoid  this,  the  juice  is  mixed  with  ^  th  part  of 
slaked  lime,  and  is  then  heated  to  140°  F.  in  large  flat  copper  pans.  The 
coagulated  albumen  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  heavy  syrup,  and  forms  a 
thick  scum,  which  is  taken  off  and  the  clear  syrup  is  evaporated  till  it  is 
strong  enough  to  crystallise,  when  it  is  run  off  into  shallow  wooden  vats 
and  allowed  to  cool  for  24  hours.  When  briskly  stirred,  it  congeals  to  a 
semi-solid  mass  of  crystals,  which  are  allowed  to  drain  for  three  weeks  in 
casks  with  perforated  bottoms.    The  raw  sugar  thus  obtained,  after  dry- 
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iug  in  the  sun,  is  sent  into  commerce,  the  drainings  being  styled  molasses 
or  treacle.  The  weight  of  raw  sugar  seldom  exceeds  y^th  of  the  juice, 
that  is,  about  half  the  quantity  which  the  juice  is  known  to  contain,  the 
remainder  having  been  converted  into  uncrystallisable  sugar  during  the 
process  of  extraction.  The  loss  is  found  to  be  materially  diminished  by 
the  use  ot  vacuum  2^ans,  in  which  the  evaporation  of  the  syrup  is  con- 
ducted under  diminished  pressure,  and  therefore  at  a  lower  temperature. 
Greater  economy  is  also  introduced  into  the  manufacture  by  tbe  use  of 
the  crushed  canes  as  fuel  for  the  evaporating  fires,  and  by  restoring  their 
ashes  to  the  land  as  food  for  ensuing  crops.  The  skimmings  of  the  clari- 
hed  juice  are  also  advantageously  used  as  manure. 

The  raw  sugar  obtained  by  the  process  just  described  contains  about 
60  per  cent,  of  pure  cane-sugar,  the  remainder  consisting  of  water,  un- 
crystallisable sugar,  colouring  matter,  and  various  salts  and  other  foreign 
substances  derived  from  the  cane-juice. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  sugar-refining,  -two  or  three  parts  of  raw 
sugar  are  dissolved  in  one  part  of  water  containing  a  little  lime  in  solu- 
tion, and  mixed  with  three  or  four  parts  of  ground  bone-black  for  every 
hundred  of  sugar ;  a  small  quantity  of  serum  of  bullock's  blood  is  also 
sometimes  added.  This  mixture  is  heated  by  the  passage  of  steam  through 
it,  when  the  albumen  of  the  serum  is  coagulated,  and  rises  to  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  a  scum  which  entangles  the  floating  impurities  as  well  as 
the  bone-black,  and  leaves  the  syrup  much  lighter  in  colour,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  colouring  matter  having  been  removed  by  the  charcoal. 

The  syrup  is  then  filtered  through  a  thick  layer  of  coarsely  powdered 
bone-black,  and  is  thus  rendered  perfectly  colourless  and  ready  for  evapora- 
tion, which  is  conducted  in  a  boiler  with  double  sides,  so  that  it  may  be 
heated  by  steam  admitted  between  the  two,  and  furnished  with  a  dome 
from  which  the  air  .may  be  exhausted  in  order  to  allow  the  evaporation 
to  be  conducted  at  a  lower  temperature,  as  well  as  out  of  contact  with 
the  atmospheric  oxygen,  so  as  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  produc- 
tion of  uncrystallisable  sugar.  The  boiling  down  of  the  syrup,  which 
would  require  a  temperature  of  230°  F.  at  the  ordinary  pressui-e,  may 
thus  be  conducted  at  160°  F.  When  sufficiently  evaporated,*  the  syrup 
is  transferred  to  a  heated  vat,  where  it  is  stirred  until  a  confused 
crystallisation  commences,  and  is  then  drawn  off  into  inverted  sugar- 
loaf  moulds  of  iron  or  earthenware,  and  allowed  to  crystallise  during 
about  20  hours.  The  crystalline  mass  is  then  allowed  to  drain  by  the 
withdrawal  of  a  plug  at  the  apex  of  the  inverted  cone,  and  is  washed 
with  a  little  pure  syrup  to  remove  adhering  colouring  matter,  after 
which  the  loaf  is  dried  in  an  oven  and  finished  by  turning  in  a  lathe. 

The  operation  of  washing  with  syi-up  is  often  referred  to  as  claying, 
being  sometimes  effected  by  placing  some  powdered  sugar  upon  the  base 
of  each  loaf,  and  over  this  a  cream  of  pure  pipe-clay,  the  water  drain- 
ing from  which  dissolves  the  powdered  sugar,  and  the  syrup  _  thus 
formed  washes  the  loaf.  The  object  of  the  clay  appears  to  be  simply 
t3  allow  the  water  to  flow  gradually  through  the  sugar. 
■  The  process  of  refining  is  sometimes  shortened  by  washing  the  raw 
sugar  with  strong  syrup,  so  as  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the  impurities  at 
the  commencement,  and  a  very  ingenious  method,  known  as  the  centri- 

*  The  state  of  concentration  of  the  syrup  is  known  by  the  degree  of  viscidity  which  it 
exhibits  between  tlie  finger  and  thumb,  by  tiio  lengtli  of  the  thread  to  wliicli  it  may  oe 
ilr.iwn,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  this  curls  after  breaking. 
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fugal  process,  has  been  devised  for  separating  the  syrup  from  the  sugar 
thus  washed.  The  pasty  mixture  of  sugar  and  syrup  is  introduced  into 
a  cylinder  of  strong  close  metallic  gauze,  which  is  rapidly  turned  upon 
its  axis,  when  the  liquid  syrup  of  course  flies  off  through  the  apertures 
of  the  gauze,  and  is  collected  by  a  box  surrounding  the  cylinder.  A  fresh 
quantity  of  syrup  is  then  introduced,  and  separated  in  the  same  manner, 
so  that  the  washing  may  be  rapidly  carried  as  far  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

355.  During  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  when  the  importation  of  sugar  into 
France  was  suspended,  this  substance  was  extracted  from  the  beet-root, 
and  this  process  still  forms  a  very  important  branch  of  French  industry. 

The  white  beet  only  is  employed,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  separat- 
ing the  colouring  matter  existing  in  the  juice  of  the  red  variety.  The 
juice  contains  about  ten  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar,  half  of  which  only  is 
usually  obtained  in  the  crystallised  state.  The  process  adopted  for  extract- 
ing it  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  that  applied  to  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane. 

Cane-sugar  is  also  extracted  in  the  United  States  from  the  sap  of  the 
sugar-maple,  which  is  collected,  usually  in  the  spring,  from  deep  incisions 
through  the  bark,  into  each  of  which  a  pipe  of  reed  or  elder  is  inserted 
to  conduct  the  juice  into  pans  placed  for  its  reception,  whence  it  is  re- 
moved before  it  has  had  time  to  become  changed  by  fermentation.  The 
juice  is  evaporated  rapidly,  and  the  raw  crystalline  mass  sold  without 
further  refining.  On  an  average,  each  tree  furnishes  about  six  pounds  of 
sugar  dm-ing  the  season. 

Sugar-candy  consists  simply  of  large  rhomboidal  prismatic  crystals  of 
sugar  deposited  upon  strings  stretched  across  crystallising  troughs,  in 
which  a  strong  syrup  is  slowly  evaporated  at  about  1 70°  F. 
_  Barley-Sugar  is  prepared  by  evaporating  the  syrup  beyond  the  crystal- 
lising point,  till  it  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  vitreous  mass,  which  is  poured 
out  on  a  cold  surface  and  manipulated  to  the  reqiiisite  forms.  When 
kept  for  some  time,  the  transparent  barley-sugar  becomes  crystalline  and 
opaque. 

Caramel  (Ci.^HjgOo)  is  a  dark  brown  substance  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  temperature  of  about  400°  F.  upon  melted  sugar.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  gives  an  intensely  brown  liquid,  for  which  reason  it  is 
employed  for  colouring  sauces,  gravies,  brandy,  wines,  &c. 

356.  Cliemical ])ropcrUcs  of  the  sugars.— Although  cane-  and  grape-sugar  appear  to 
be  essentially  indifferent  subfitances,  they  are  remarkably  prone  to  form  combina- 
tions with  many  basic  metallic  oxides.  Thus  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  is  capable  of 
dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  lime,  forming  a  compound  (CaO.Ci3H2„Oii)  which  is 
much  more  soluble  m  cold  than  in  hot  water,  so  that  on  boiling  the  transparent 
solution  it  becomes  perfectly  opaque,  but  resumes  its  transparency  on  cooling.  This 
has  been  applied  for  separating  the  crystallisable  sugar  from  molasses,  the  compound 
of  sugar  and  lime,  precipitated  by  boiling,  being  redissolved  in  cold  water  and  treated 
with  carbonic  acid  to  separate  the  lime. 

On  boiling  the  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  with  a  solution  of  sugar,  it  is  dissolved, 
and  as  the  solution  cools,  a  white  powder  is  deposited,  which  has  the  composition 
2PbO.Ci3lI,s09.H20,  the  water  being  expelled  at  a  temperature  of  212°.  Tko  com- 
position of  this  compound  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  cann-sugar  contains  two  mole- 
cules of  constitutional  water,  and  that  its  formula  should  be  written  Ci2HjgO|,.2H20. 
By  carefully  lieating  cane-sugar,  the  compound'  CisHjoOio,  saccharide,  has  been 
obtained,  and  if  this  bo  further  heated  it  yields  C'l^HigOj,  caramel.  "When  a  solution 
containing  1  part  of  salt  and  4  parts  of  sugar  is  allowed  to  evaporate  sponta- 
ueou.sly,  it  deposits  a  deliquescent  compound  containing  2(NaCl.Ci.jHj80,).3Hj,0. 
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Many  metallic  oxiiles  fomi  compounds  with  sugar,  wliich  are  readily  soluble  iu 
alkaline  liq^uids,  so  that  the  addition  of  sugar  to  solutions  of  the  oxides  of  copper  and 
iron,  for  example,  prevents  the  precipitation  of  tliese  oxides  by  the  alkalies. 

Grape-sugar  also  combines  with  many  bases.  The  compounds  which  it  forms  ■with 
the  alkalies  are  very  imstable,  and  their  solutions,  which  are  at  lirst  alkaline,  soon 
become  neutral  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  grape-sugar  into  gludc  acid 
(HsCjjHigOg)  by  the  loss  of  the  elements  of  water. 

By  saturating  a  solution  of  grape-sugar  with  common  salt,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which 
deposits  well-deBned  crystals,  having  the  composition  2(OeI-Ii20g).NaCl.H20.  "When 
dried  at  212°  it  becomes  2(CgHi20g).NaCl.  The  true  formula  of  grape-sugar  is 
obviously  CgH1.2Og.H2O,  for  if  it  be  dissolved  in  liot  strong  alcohol  (which  dissolves 
far  more  grape-sugar  than  cane-sugar)  it  crystallises  on  cooling,  in  prisms,  which 
have  the  formula  CcHijOg.  A  molecule  of  water  may  also  be  expelled  from  ordinary 
grape-sugar  at  212°  F. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  cane-  and  gi-ape-sugar  is  very  different ;  the 
former  is  carbonised  and  completely  decomposed,  whilst  the  latter  combines  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulplwsaccharic  acid,  which  yields  soluble  salts  with  lime 
and  baryta.* 

The  optical  properties  of  solutions  of  the  sugars  are  now  often  turned  to  account 
far  their  identification,  and  even  for  the  determination  of  their  quantities.  Grape- 
sugar  and  cane-sugar  both  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray  from  left  to  right, 
cane-sugar  having  rather  a  more  powerful  action,  but  the  uncrystallisable  fruit-sugar 
rotates  the  j)lane  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  right  to  left.  If  a  solution  of  cane- 
sugar,  possessing  the  rotatory  power  from  left  to  right,  be  heated  with  hydi-ochloric 
acid,  it  acquires  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarisation  fi-om  right  to  left,  in 
consequence  of  the  conversion  into  uncrystallisable  (or  inverted)  sugar. 

Starch-sugar  exhibits  three  diflerent  modes  of  action  upon  polarised  light,  for  a 
solution  which  has  been  kept  some  hours  rotates  the  plane  of  polaiisation  only  half 
as  much  as  the  freshly  made  solution ;  and  if  the  sugar  prepared  from  malt  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  the  solution  has  thrice  the  rotatory  power  which  it  possesses  after 
being  kept,  and  its  rotatoiy  power  is  one-third  higher  than  that  of  the  freshly- 
dissolved  starch-sugar.  All  these  may  be  reduced  at  once  to  the  lowest  rotatory 
power  by  heating  them  nearly  to  ebullition  and  allowing  them  to  cool. 

357.  Manvite  (CgHi40e),  the  sweet  principle  of  manna  (the  concrete  juice  of  the 
Fraxinus  ornus),  has  already  been  noticed  as  one  of  the  products  of  that  peculiar 
kind  of  fermentation  known  as  the  viscous,  to  which  beet-root  juice  is  especially 
liable.  It  is  also  found  in  certaiu  mushrooms,  in  sea-weeds,  celery,  asjiaragus,  and 
onions.  By  treating  manna  with  hot  alcohol,  and  allowing  the  filtered  solution  to 
cool,  the  maunite  may  be  obtained  in  beautiful  prismatic  crystals,  which  have  a  sweet 
taste,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water.  Mannite  difi'ers  widely  from  cane-  and  grape- 
sugar  in  not  fermenting  when  placed  in  contact  with  yeast  ;  and  this  circumstance, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  its  composition,  which  differs  so  much  from  that  of  other 
members  of  the  saccharine  group,  has  always  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  not  pro- 
perly classed  among  these. 

Eecent  investigations  have  given  it  a  place  by  the  side  of  glycerine,  the  sweet 
principle  of  fats  and  oils,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

OlycyrrMzine,  the  sweet  principle  of  the  liquorice  root,  somewhat  resembles  man- 
nite, but  does  not  crystallise. 

Sorbite,  having  the  same  composition  as  mannite,  is  a  crystalline  substance  extracted 
from  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  {Sorhus  cmcuiMria). 

GUN  COTTOl^  AND  SUBSTANCES  ALLIED  TO  IT. 

358.  Starcli,  the  sugars,  and  cellulose,  wlien  acted  on  by  the  strongest 
nitric  acid,  furnish  compounds  which  are  remarkable  for  their  explosive 
character,  and  are  formed  by  the  substitution  of  nitric  peroxide  (NO.,)  for 
a  portion  of  the  hydrogen.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  is 
pyroxijline  {irvp,  fire,  filAov,  loood),  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  the  different  forms  of  woody  fibre,  including  wood, 
cotton,  and  paper, 

*  Ethyle-glucose,  a  bitter,  fragrant,  oily  substance,  has  been  obtained  by  acting  upou 
grape-sugar  with  bromide  of  ethyle  and  potash :  it  may  be  represented  by  tlie  foniiula 
tJ«UB(C,H,),0,. 
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If  a  piece  of  white  unsized  paper  (filter-paper)  be  soaked  for  a  few 
iiiiuutes  in  the  strongest  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-52),  then  washed  in  a  large 
volume  of  water  and  allowed  to  dry,  it  will  be  found  to  have  suffered 
little  alteration  in  appearance  or  texture,  but  to  have  acquired  the  pro- 
Iierfcy  of  bm-ning  with  almost  explosive  violence  on  the  application  of  a 
flame  or  even  of  a  moderately  heated  glass  rod.  This  is  due  to  the 
presence,  in  the  altered  paper,  of  a  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  form  of 
-N 0,  (nitric  peroxide),  which  serves  to  burn  up  the  paper  very  rapidly, 
rendering  it  in  great  measure  independent  of  any  extraneous  supply  of 
oxygen.  The  NO^  has  been  introduced  into  the  paper  in  the  place  of  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  has  been  converted  into  water  by 
the  third  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  nitric  acid  (HlSrOg). 

The  pyroxyline  so  obtahied,  however,  is  always  associated  with  a 
quantity  of  unaltered  paper,  for  the  water,  which  is  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  hydrogen,  dilutes  the  remaining  nitric  acid,  so  that  unless  a 
very  large  proportion  of  nitric  acid  were  employed,  the  acid  would  become 
so  far  weakened  towards  the  close  of  the  operation  as  to  be  incapable  of 
converting  the  last  portions  of  paper  into  pyroxyline.  Moreover,  since 
each  fibre  composing  the  paper  is  a  very  minute  tube,  often  folded  several 
times,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  nitric  acid  to  penetrate  its  entire  substance 
unless  the  paper  be  soalced  in  it  for  a  long  time. 

In  order  to  effect  a  more  complete  conversion  of  the  woody  fibre  into 
pyroxyline,  the  nitric  acid  must  be  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
which  will  combine  with  the  water  produced  by  the  action  of  the  nitric 
acid  upon  the  hydrogen  of  the  fibre,  and  will  thus  virtually  maintain  the 
nitric  acid  at  its  greatest  strength  throughout  the  operation.  Cotton- 
wool, from  the  looseness  of  its  texture,  is  more  easily  converted  into 
pyroxyline  than  paper. 

The  following  proportions  may  be  recommended  for  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton 
on  a  small  scale  :— Dry  1000  grains  of  pure  nitre  (page  426)  at  a  very  moderate  heat, 
place  It  m  a  dry  retort  (fig.  291),  pour  upon  it  10  drms.  (by  measure)  of  strong  sul- 
phimc  acid,  and  distil  until  6  drms. 
of  nitric  acid  have  passed  over 
into  the  receiver.  Dry  some  pure 
cotton  wool,  and  weigh  out  -30  grains 
of  it.  _  Mix  2^  measured  drachms  of 
the  nitric  acid  with  an  equal  volume 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small 
beaker.  Allow  the  mixture  to  cool, 
immerse  the  cotton  wool,  pressing 
it  dovm  with  a  glass  rod,  cover  the 
beaker  with  a  glass  plate,  and  set 
it  aside  for  fifteen  minutes.  Lift 
the  cotton  out  with  a  glass  rod, 
throw  it  into  at  least  a  pint  of  water, 
and  wash  it  thoroughly  in  a  stream 
of  water  till  it  no  longer  tastes  acid  or  reddens  blue  litmus  paper.  Dry  the  cotton  by 
exposure  to  air  or  to  a  very  moderate  heat.  ^""i.""  "y 

Very  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton 
during  the  last  few  years,  with  the  object  of  producing  a  perfectly  uniform 
product  which  might  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process  now  generally  adopted  for 
the  production  of  large  quantities  of  gun-cotton  by  Abel's  process  :— 

3.59.  Manufacture  of  gun-cotton.— l^ha  cotton  is  employed  in  the  form  of  the  waste 
cuttings  from  spinning  machines  (cotton  waste),  niid  is  tlioroughly  cleansed. 


Fig.  291. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  GUN-COTTON. 


The  proportions  in  which  it  is  found  most  advantageous  to  mix  the  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  are  1  part  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-52)  and  3  parts  by  weiglit  (or  2  45 
by  volume),  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*84).  Those  proportions  of  the  acids  are 
placed  in  separate  stoneware  cisterns  with  tajjs,  and  allowed  to  run  simultaneously, 
in.  slow  streams,  into  another  stoneware  cistern  furnished  with  a  tap  and  an  iron  lid, 
through  a  second  opening  in  which  an  iron  stirrer  is  employed  to  mix  the  acitls 
thoroughly.    The  mixture  is  set  aside  for  several  hours  to  become  perfectly  cooL 

A  quantity  of  the  mixed  acids  is  drawn  off  into  a  deep  stoneware  pan  standing  in 
cold  water,  and  provided  with  a  perforated  iron  shelf,  upon  which  the  cotton  may  be 
drained.  The  well-dried  cotton  is  immersed,  a  little  at  a  time,  in  the  acid,  and 
stirred  about  in  it  for  two  or  three  minutes  with  an  iron  stirrer.  It  is  then  placed 
upon  the  perforated  shelf,  and  the  excess  of  acid  squeezed  out  with  the  stin-er. 
Enough  acid  is  drawn  from  the  cistern  to  replace  that  which  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  cotton,  and  more  cotton  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  Since  a  considerable  rise  of 
temperature  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  upon  the  cotton,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  pan  surrounded  with  cold  water.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cotton 
is  doubtless  converted  into  gan-cotton  in  this  preliminary  immersion  in  the  mixed 
acids  ;  but  in  order  to  convert  the  remainder,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  cotton  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  acid  for  a  much  longer  period,  so  as  to  ensure  its  penetra- 
tion into  every  part  of  the  minute  twisted  tubes  of  the  fibre.  The  preliminary 
immersion  of  each  skein  has  the  advantage  of  wetting  every  part  with  the  acid,  which 
could  not  be  so  certainly  effected  if  several  skeins  were  thrown  at  once  into  a  jar, 
and  of  preventing  the  great  accumulation  of  heat  which  would  ensue  if  the  entire 
chemical  action  were  allowed  to  take  place  upon  a  number  of  skeins  at  the  same 
time.  The  amount  of  heat  evolved  during  the  subsequent  soaking  in  acid  is  com- 
paratively small. 

The  skeins  are  next  transferred  to  a  jar  with  a  well-fitting  cover,  in  which  they 
are  pressed  down  and  completely  covered  with  the  mixed  acids,  of  which  from  10  to 
15  times  the  weight  of  the  cotton  will  be  required,  according  to  the  closeness  with 
which  the  skeins  are  packed  in  the  jar.  The  jar  is  placed  in  cold  water,  and  the 
cotton  allowed  to  remain  in  the  acid  for  about  12  hours. 

The  skeins  are  then  removed,  with  the  aid  of  an  iron  hook,  to  a  centrifugal 
extractor,  which  is  a  cylinder  made  of  iron  or  copper  gauze,  tlu-ough  which  the 
liquid  is  whirled  out  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  cylinder  upon  an  axle.  In  this 
they  are  whirled,  at  first  slowly,  and  afterwards  at  800  revolutions  per  minute, 
during  ten  minutes,  when  the  bulk  of  the  acid  is  separated.  In  order  to  wash 
away  the  remainder  of  the  acid,  the  cotton  is  plunged,  suddenly,  into  a  cascade  of 
water  ;  'for  if  the  water  were  allowed  to  come  slowly  into  contact  with  the  mixed 
acids,  so  much  heat  would  be  evolved  as  to  decompose  a  portion  of  the  pyroxyUne. 
The  cotton  is  then  drained  in  the  centrifugal  extiactor,  and  again  rinsed  in  much 
water.  After  tvvo  or  three  rinsings  it  is  reduced  to  pulp  in  a  rag- engine  such  as 
is  employed  in  paper-mills.  The  pulp  is  thoroughly  washed  by  being  well  stirred 
up  by  a  "poaching -engine  for  about  48  hours  in  a  stream  of  warm  water,  so  as  to 
remove  every  trace  of  acid,  which  is  assisted  by  rendering  the  water  alkaline  with 
a  little  lime  or  carbonate  of  soda  or  with  ammonia.  The  pulp  is  then  drained, 
moulded  into  discs  or  any  other  required  form,  condensed  by  hydraulic  pressure 
until  it  has  at  least  the  same  specific  gravity  as  Avater,  and  dried  upon  heated 
plates.  As  it  leaves  the  hydraulic  press,  the  cotton  contains  about  one-fifth  of  its 
weight  of  water,  so  that  it  may,  if  required,  be  cut  up  or  bored  without  danger  of 
explosion. 

360.  Chemical  composition  of  gun-cotton. — Perfectly  pure  gun-cotton 
contains  carbon, 'liydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  proportions  wliicli 
correspond  to  the  empirical  formula  CsHyjMjOjj.  The  determination  of 
its  rational  formula  is  attended  with  difficulty,  because,  being  an  indiffe- 
rent substance,  it  does  not  form  definite  combinations  with  other  bodies 
of  known  molecular  weight,  and  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  arrive  at  its 
volume  in  the  state  of  vapour  which  so  frequently  affords  valuable  assist- 
ance in  fixing  a  rational  formula.  Having  regard  to  the  mode  of ^  its  for- 
mation from  cellulose  (cotton),  CJl^^O^,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
without  evolution  of  gas,  the  most  probable  rational  formula  appears  to 
be  C„I-I,(]SrOj)305,  which  represents  it  as  trinitrocellulosc,  or  cellulose  in 
which  three  molecules  of  nitric  peroxide  have  been  substituted  for  three 
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atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  cotton  would  then 
be  represented  by  the  equation — 

C,H,oO,  +  Z{ILm,)  =  C„H,  +  3ll,0. 

CeUulose.  'IVinitrocellulose. 

According  to  this  equation,  100  lbs.  of  cotton  should  furnish  183  lbs. 
of  gun-cotton ;  but  in  practice  only  about  177  lbs.  are  obtained,  a  part  of 
the  deficiency  being  accounted  for  by  unavoidable  mechanical  loss,  and  by 
small  quantities  of  foreign  matters  dissolved  out  by  the  acids. 

That  the  nitrogen  is  really  present  in  the  gun-cotton  in  the  form  of 
nitric  peroxide  (NOJ,  as  implied  in  the  above  formula,  is  indicated  by 
the  action  of  potash,  which  dissolves  the  gun-cotton,  and  yields  a  solution 
containing  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  potash,  exactly  the  products  which  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  potash  upon  nitric  peroxide  (page  142). 

Another  reaction  of  gun-cotton  which  supports  the  above  view  of  its 
constitution,  is  that  with  hydrosulphate  of  potassium.  If  some  hydrate  of 
potash  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  saturated  with  gaseous 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  potassium 
(KHS)  is  obtained ;  and  if  the  gun-cotton  be  immersed  in  this  solution, 
and  gently  heated,  it  will  be  rapidly  reconverted  into  ordinary  cotton,  and 
nitrite  of  potash  will  be  found  in  the  solution — 

C«H,(NO,),0,  -t  3(KHS)  =  C,H,„0,  +  3(KN0,)  -f-  S3. 

Ti-inltrocellulgse.  Cellulose. 

This  is  the  so-called  synthetical  method  of  determining  the  composition 
of  gun-cotton,  for  of  course  183  parts  of  the  latter  should  furnish  100  parts 
of  cotton. 

Some  chemists  regard  gun-cotton  as  C|;H;0„(N0,)3,  cellulose  being 
represented  as  C^Il^O.;^(H.O).j.  On  this  A-iew,  the  same  relation  exists 
between  these  two  compounds  as  between  nitric  ether  CoH5(N0.,)  and 
alchohol  C,H5(H0) , 

361.  Products  of  tJie  explosion  of  gun-cotton. — From  what  has  been 
stated  with  respect  to  the  products  of  explosion  of  gunpowder  (page  424), 
it  might  be  expected  that  those  furnished  by  gun-cotton  would  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  under  which  the  explosion  takes  place.  When  a 
mass  of  the  gun-cotton  wool  is  exploded  in  an  uncoiifined  state,  the 
explosion  is  comparatively  slow  (though  appearing  to  the  eye  almost  in- 
stantaneous), since  each  particle  is  fired  by  the  flame  of  that  immediately 
adjoining  it,  the  heated  gas  (or  flame)  escaping  outwards,  bo  that  some 
time  elapses  before  the  interior  of  the  mass  is  ignited.  But  when  the 
gun-cotton  is  enclosed  in  a  strong  case,  so  that  the  flame  from  the  portion 
first  ignited  is  unable  to  escape  outwards,  and  must  spread  into  the  interior 
of  the  mass,  this  is  ignited  simultaneously  at  a  great  number  of  points, 
and  the  decomposition  takes  place  far  more  rapidly ;  a  given  weight  of 
cotton  being  thus  consumed  in  a  much  shorter  time,  a  far  higher  tempera- 
ture is  produced,  and  the  ultimate  results  of  the  explosion  are  much  less 
complex,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  well-kno-\vn  simplifying  eflect  of 
high  temperatures  upon  chemical  compounds. 

If  a  tuft  of  gun-cotton  wool  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  tall  glass  cylinder,  and 
inflamed  by  a  heated  wire,  it  will  be  scrn  that,  immediately  after  the  explosion, 
the  gas  within  the  cylinder  is  colourless,  but  it  soon  becomes  red,  showing  that  nitric 
oxide  was  present  among  the  products,  and  became  converted  into  nitrous  acid  and 
nitric  peroxide  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Of  course  these  are  strongly  acid,  and 
hence  the  acid  character  of  the  moisture  deposited  in  the  barrel  of  a  fowling-piece  iu 
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which  gim-cotton  cartridges  are  em  j)loyecl.    In  order  to  avoid  con-osion  of  the  barrel, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  cleaned  at  the  end  of  the  day's  shooting. 

A  little  hydrocyanic  acid  can  be  detected  among  the  products  of  combustion  of 
loose  gun-cotton. 

The  determination  of  the  products  of  explosion  of  confined  gun-cotton 
has  heen  effected  by  Karolyi,  by  enclosing  the  cotton  in  a  cast-iron  cylinder, 
strong  enough  to  resist  bursting  until  the  combustion  of  the  last  portion 
of  the  charge,  "which  was  suspended  in  an  iron  globe  exhausted  of  air, 
and  exploded  by  the  galvanic  battery;  the  total  volume  of  the  gases 
collected  in  the  globe  was  then  determined  and  subjected  to  analysis. 
The  amount  of  gun-cotton  fired  was  about  150  grains.  Unfortunately, 
the  formula  given  for  the  sample  of  gun-cotton  experimented  on  does  not 
represent  the  trinitrocellulose  which  constitutes  pure  gun-cotton,  being 
CisHiflSTgOig,  instead  of  Cj.-,HjjI>r,.02.2  (representing  2  molecules  of  trmitro- 
cellulose),  so  that  it  probably  contained  some  unconverted  cotton. 

100  grains  of  gun-cotton  gave  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  and  gaseous 
products,  calculated  to  occupy,  at  60°-8  F.  and  29-06  in.  Bar.,  325-5 
cubic  inches,  supposing  the  aqueous  vaj)our  to  remain  uncondensed  at  that 
temperature.  The  analysis  of  the  gas  proved  that  100  volumes  of  the 
products  of  explosion  contain — 


Ac^ueous  vapour, 
Carbonic  oxide  (CO), 
Carbonic  acid  (CDg),  , 
Nitrogen,  . 
Hydrogen, 
Marsh-gas  (CH4), 


25-34  vols. 
28-95  „ 
20-82  „ 
12-67  „ 
3-16  „ 
7-24  „ 


98-18 


If  the  marsh-gas  and  hydrogen  be  left  out  of  consideration,  the  follow- 
ing equation  will  account  for  the  other  products  of  the  explosion,  sup- 
posing the  gun-cotton  to  be  pure  trinitrocellulose — 

2CgH/NO,)305  =  9C0  +  SCO,  +  7H,0  -f  N,. 

According  to  this  equation,  100  grains  of  gun-cotton  should  furnish  356 
cubic  inches  of  gas  and  vapour,  instead  of  325-5  as  determined  by  experi- 
ment, and  the  volumes  of  the  products  should  be — 

Aqueous  vapour,  ...  28  vols. 

Carbonic  oxide,  .       .       .  36  ,, 

Carbonic  acid,  .       .       .  12  „ 

Nitrogen,      .  .       .       .  12  ,, 

which  do  not  agree  with  the  experimental  results.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  one  simple  equation  should  correctly  represent  all 
the  products  of  such  a  decomposition  (see  page  422). 

A  cubic  inch  of  compressed  gun-cotton,  of  the  same  density  as  water, 
weighs  about  250  grains,  and  would  evolve,  according  to  the  above 
equation,  861  cubic  inches  of  gas  and  vapour  at  60°  E.,  supposing  the 
steam  to  be  capable  of  remaining  uncondensed. 

A  cubic  inch  of  gunpowder,  of  density  1"75,  weighs  about  440  grs., 
and  would  evolve,  by  calculation  (page  423),  about  424  cub.  in.  of  gas  at  60° 
F.  This  would  become  5976  cubic  inches  at  the  calculated  temperature 
of  the  explosion,  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  about  40  tons  per  square 
inch.  The  quantity  of  heat  generated  in  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton  has 
been  determined  by  Eoux  and  Sarrau  at  1056-3  centigrade  units.  The 
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specific  heat  (at  constant  volume)  of  the  products  of  explosion,  as  given 
above,  vt^ould  be  0-2031.  This  would  give  5200°  for  the  temperature  of 
the  gas  at  the  moment  of  explosion;  at  this  temperature,  the  861  cubic 
inches  of  gas  evolved  by  one  cubic  inch  of  gan-cotton  would  become  ex- 
panded to  1G,362  cubic  inches,  exerting  a  pressure  of  109  tons  per  square 
inch. 

The  experiments  hitherto  made  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  employ- 
ment of  gun-cotton  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  in  artillery,  on  account 
of  the  injury  which  its  violent  explosion  occasionally  inflicts  upon  the 
gun.  For  use  in  fowling-pieces,  the  gun-cotton  pulp  is  diluted  with  a 
proportion  of  ordinary  cotton  pulp,  and  made  into  a  kind  of  paper  which 
is  rolled  up  to  form  the  cartridges.  Although  such  cartridges  leave  a  con- 
siderable carbonaceous  residue  when  fired  on  a  plate,  they  leave  little  or 
no  residue  when  lired  under  pressure. 

If  a  piece  of  compressed  gun-cotton  be  kindled  with  a  hot  W'ire,  it 
burns  rapidly  away,  producing  a  large  volume  of  flame,  but  without 
any  explosive  effect.*  In  order  that  gun-cotton  fired  in  this  manner 
might  be  used  for  destructive  purposes,  it  was  found  necessary  to  confine 
it  in  strong  cases,  so  that  the  flame  of  the  portion  first  ignited  should  be 
employed  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  rest  to  the  exploding  point. 

The  discovery,  made  by  E.  0.  Brown,  of  a  method  by  which  the  uncon- 
fined  gun-cotton  could  be  made  to  explode  with  most  destructive  violence, 
has  opened  a  new  career  to  this  material,  rendering  it  far  superior  to 
gunpowder  for  all  blasting  operations,  torpedoes,  &c.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  explode  in  contact  with  the  compressed  cotton  a  detonating  fuze, 
consisting  of  a  little  tube  of  quill  or  thin  metal  charged  with  a  few  grains 
of  fulminate  of  mercury,  to  cause  the  cotton  to  detonate  with  extreme 
violence  ;  and  such  detonation  can  be  communicated  along  a  row  of 
pieces  of  compressed  cotton  placed  at  short  distances  from  each  other. 

This  capability  of  undergoing  what  may  be  termed  sijmpatlietic  explo- 
sion is  by  no  means  confined  to  gun-cotton.  Previously  to  Erown's  dis- 
covery, JSTobel  had  shown  it  to  exist  in  the  case  of  nitroglycerine,  and 
Abel  afterwards  proved  that  most  explosives,  including  even  gunpowder, 
can  be  made  to  detonate  in  a  similar  manner.  The  modus  operandi  of 
the  detonating  fuze  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Abel,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  Champion  and  Pellet,  to  consist  in  the  influence  of  vibratory 
motion,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  motion  necessary  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  explosive.  That  it  is  not  a  result  of  the  action  of  heat  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  wet  gun-cotton  may  be  exploded  by  a 
detonating  fuze,  so  that  torpedoes  may  be  charged  with  a  mixture  of 
gun-cotton  pulp  and  water,  containing  15  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  if  a  small 
charge  of  dry  gun-cotton  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  fuze. 

The  very  destructive  effect  of  the  gun-cotton  exploded  in  this  way 
is,  of  course,  due  to  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the  whole  mass  is 
resolved  into  gaseous  products. 

.302.  Properties  of  c/un-cotton  compared  ivith  those  of  gunporuder.  

Gun-cotton  is  more  easily  exploded  than  gunpowder  ;  the  latter  requires 

*  Too  mucli  stress,  however,  should  not  l)c  lairl  upon  tbis  as  rendering  gun-cotton  maga- 
zines safer  in  case  of^fire  than  gunpowder  magazine!;.  Tlie  experiment  with  gunpowder 
mentioned  at  page  425,  shows  tliat  if  all  the  particles  of  an  explosive  be  raised  at  onoo  to 
nearly  the  inllaming  point,  the  first  particle  which  inllames  will  cause  the  detonation  of 
the  remainder.  Since  the  inllaming  point  of  g>m-cotton  is  low,  the  above  condition  would 
be  easily  fulfdled  in  a  contlagration. 
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a  temperature  of  at  least  600°  F.,  whilst  gun-cotton  may  explode  at  277°  F., 
and.  must  explode  at  400°  F.  It  is  very  difficult  to  explode  gunpowder 
by  percussion,  even  between  a  steel  hammer  and  anvil;  but  gun-cotton 
invariably  detonates  in  this  way,  though  the  explosion  is  confined  to  the 
part  under  the  hammer.  The  explosion  of  gun-cotton  is,  of  course,  unat- 
tended by  any  smoke,  a  most  important  advantage  in  mines,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  which  is  sometimes  rendered  almost  intolerable  by  the  smoke  of 
gunpowder  used  in  blasting.  The  absence  of  residue  from  the  gun-cotton 
prevents  the  fouling  of  guns,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  sponge  them 
after  each  discharge,  for  the  amount  of  incombustible  mineral  matter  pre- 
sent in  the  cotton  is  very  small  (from  1  to  2  per  cent.),  and  is  entirely 
scattered  by  the  explosion. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton  does 
not  impart  so  much  heat  to  the  metal  of  the  gun  as  that  of  powder,  the 
difference  being  so  great  that,  after  filing  100  rounds  with  gun-cotton,  the 
gun  was  not  so  much  heated  as  after  30  rounds  with  gunpowder.  This 
important  advantage  of  gun-cotton  is  probably  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  charge  of  gun-cotton  is  only  one-third  of  the  charge  of  powder,  that 
the  explosion  of  the  former  is  so  much  more  rapid,  leaving  less  time  for  the 
communication  of  heat  to  the  metal,  and  that  there  are  no  highly-heated 
solid  products  left  in  contact  with  the  gun.  Gun-cotton  wool  may  be  fired 
upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  impunity,  or  upon  a  heap  of  gunpowder 
without  kindling  it ;  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  temperature  of 
the  flame  is  really  much  higher  than  the  inflaming  point  of  powder.  That 
the  recoil  of  a  gun  charged  with  gun-cotton  is  only  two-thirds  of  that  ex- 
perienced with  gunpowder,  is  probably  due  to  the  rapidity  of  the  explosion, 
which  allows  less  time  for  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  gun;  the  diff'er- 
ence  in  recoil  taking  the  form  of  strain  upon  the  metal  composing  the 
gun. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  consideration  of  its  manufacture,  that  gun-cotton 
is  entirely  uninjured  by  water,  so  that  a  store  of  this  explosive  is  kept 
immersed  in  water,  whereas  gunpowder  is,  of  course,  rendered  useless  by 
contact  with  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  nitre.  Even  when  exposed 
to  very  damp  air,  gunpowder  is  liable  to  injury  from  the  efi'ect  of  moisture 
in  partially  separating  the  nitre  from  the  other  ingredients,  whilst  gun- 
cotton  only  requires  exposure  to  a  dry  atmosphere  for  a  short  time  to 
render  it  fit  for  use.  The  proportion  of  moisture  retained  by  gun-cotton, 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  is  2  per  cent. 

As  an  objection  to  the  employment  of  gun-cotton  as  a  substitute  for  gun- 
powder, it  has  been  asserted  that  the  trinitrocellulose  is  liable  to  undergo 
spontaneous  decomjoosition,  which  might  at  any  time  render  the  contents 
of  a  magazine  unserviceable,  or  might  even  give  rise  to  the  evolution  of  a 
sufiicient  amount  of  heat  to  cause  au  explosion.  The  origin  of  this  objec- 
tion is  to  be  traced  to  the  old  process  for  preparing  gun-cotton,  in  which 
the  acids  were  not  allowed  to  act  upon  the  cotton  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  cotton  was  not  converted  into  true  gun- 
cotton,  but  some  less  stable  substitution  products  were  formed  at  the 
same  time.  Another  cause  of  spontaneous  alteration  is  the  imperfect 
washing  of  the  gun-cotton,  whereby  minute  traces  of  acid  are  left  in  the 
fibre.  All  recent  experiments,  by  Abel  and  others,  aj^pear  to  have  proved 
that,  considering  its  highly  complex  character,  pure  gun-cotton  is  a  very 
stable  compound  under  ordinary  conditions  ;  although,  when  kept  in  a 
moist  state,  it  developes  traces  of  acid  products,  the  temperature  does  not 
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rise  to  any  important  extent,  nor  is  the  explosive  quality  of-  the  material 
at  all  injured. 

363.  Gun-cotton  is  somewhat  harsher  to  the  touch  than  ordinary  cotton, 
and  becomes  remarkably  electrical  when  rubbed  between  the  dry  fingers. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  as  well  as  in  a  mixture  of  these  sol- 
vents, though  ordinary  specimens  generally  yield  a  small  percentage  of 
soluble  matter  when  treated  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  because 
they  contain  extraneous  matters,  such  as  the  other  substitution  products 
to  be  mentioned  presently.  Acetic  ether  dissolves  it,  and  so  does  a  mix- 
ture of  ordinary  etlier  with  ammonia.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it 
without  carbonisation,  unless  any  unconverted  cotton  should  happen  to 
be  present. 

364.  Collodion  cotton. — When  cotton  or  paper  is  acted  upon  by  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  containing  more  water  than  is  present 
in  that  employed  for  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton  (page  499),  comj)ounds 
are  formed  which  contain  less  nitric  peroxide,  and  are  much  less  com- 
bustible than  the  trinitrocellulose,  from  which  they  are  also  distinguished 
by  their  solubility  in  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

In  order  to  render  evident  the  relations  between  these  compounds  and 
gun-cotton,  the  formula  of  the  latter  must  be  trebled,  when  we  have  the 
following  series  of  nitro-compounds  produced  by  the  mixtures  of  nitric 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  to  wliich  they  staud  opposite- 


Composition  of  the  mixed  acids. 
(1.)  HNO3+H2O.SO3 
(2.)    HN03  +  H.,O.S03  +  lfH.,0 
(3.)    HNO3  +  H2O.SO3+2H2O 
(4.)    HNO3  + a,O.S03-|-24H20 


Products  of  their  action  on  cellulose. 
CiaH2i(NO,)gOi5. 

Ci8H,3(N02)70,g 


As  might  be  expected,  these  compounds  diminish  in  combustibility  in 
proportion  as  the  NO^  contained  in  them  diminishes.  The  second  is  that 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  photographic  collodion,  being  dissolved 
for  that  purpose  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  soluble  cotton  for  collodion,  three  measured  ounces  of  ordi- 
nary nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-429)  are  mixed,  with  two  ounces  of  water  in  a  pint  beaker. 
Nine  measured  ounces  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1 -839)  are  added  to  this  mix- 
ture, which  is  continually  stiri-ed  whilst  the  acid  is  being  added.  A  thermometer  is 
placed  in  the  mixture,  which  is  allowed  to  cool  to  140°  F. ;  100  grains  of  dry  cotton 
wool,  in  ten  separate  tufts,  are  immersed- in  the  mixture  for  five  minutes,  the  beaker 
being  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  The  acid  is  then  poured  into  another  beaker,  the 
cotton  squeezed  with  a  glass  rod,  and  thrown  into  a  large  volume  of  water ;  it  is 
finally  washed  in  a  stream  of  water  till  it  is  no  longer  acid,  and  dried  by  exposure  to 
air.  By  adding  to  the  aoid  which  was  drained  out  of  the  i;otton  three  drachms 
more  siilphuric  acid,  and  immersing  another  100  grains  of  cotton  for  ten  minutes,  a 
second  portion  of  soluble  cotton  may  be  obtained. 

Collodion  balloons. — These  balloons  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner:— 6 
grains  of  the  collodion  cotton,  ])repared  according  to  tlie  above  directions,  are  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  1  drachm  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  -835)  and  2  drachms  of  ether  (sp.  gr.  -725), 
in  a  corked  test-tube.  Tlie  solution  is  poured  into  a  dry  Florence  fia.sk,  which  is 
then  turned  about  slowly,  so  that  every  part  of  its  surface  may  be  covered  with  the 
collodion,  the  excess  of  whicli  is  then  allowed  to  drain  back  into  the  tube.  Air  is 
then  blown  into  tlie  fiask  througli  a  long  gla.ss  tube  attached  to  the  bellows  (or  to  the 
blcwpiiie-lable,  lig.  131),  as  long  as  any  snieU  of  ether  is  perceptible.  A  pen-knife 
blade  is  carefully  inserted  between  the  fiask  and  the  neck  of  tlie  balloon,  which  is 
thus  detached  from  the  g]a.s3  all  round  ;  a  small  piece  of  gliiss  tubing  is  introduced 
for  an  inch  or  two  into  the  neck  of  the  balloon,  so  that  the  latter  may  cling  round 
it.  Through  tliis  tube  air  is  drawn  out  by  the  mouth,  until  one-half  of  the  balloon 
has  left  the  side  of  the  flask  and  collapsed  upon  the  otlier  half ;  by  carefully  twisting 
the  tube,  the  whole  of  the  balloon  may  be  detached  and  drawn  out  through  the  neck 
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of  the  flask,  when  it  must  be  quickly  untwisted,  distended  by  blowing  throu;^h  the 
tube,  tied  with  a  piece  of  silk,  and  suspended  in  the  air  to  dry.  The  average  weight 
of  such  balloons  is  two  grains. 

When  collodion-cotton  is  kept  for  some  time,  especially  if  at  all  damp, 
it  undergoes  decomposition,  filling  the  bottle  with,  red  fumes,  and  becoming 
converted  into,  a  gummy  mass,  which  contains  oxalic  acid. 

365.  XyloicUne  is  the  name  given  to  a  highly  combustible  substance 
analogous  to  pyroxyline,  which  is  obtained  by  dissolving  starcli  in  the 
strongest  nitric  acid,  and  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  when  the 
xyloidine  falls  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  may  be  collected  upon  a 
filter,  and  washed  till  free  from  acid.  The  composition  of  xyloidine  is 
C,iH8(]Sr02)20B,  representing  starch  (CgH^oOj),  in  which  2  molecules  of 
nitric  peroxide  have  been  substituted  for  2  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Nitromannite  {G^J^O.^qO^)  is  another  explosive  body  of  the  same 
order,  obtained  by  adding  powdered  mannite  (CgHj^Og),  is  small  portions, 
to  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  the  strongest  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
which  immediately  dissolve  it,  and  presently  solidify  to  a  mass  of  minute 
needles  of  nitromannite,  which  may  be  washed  with  a  large  volume  of 
water,  and  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  Under  the  hammer,  nitro- 
mannite explodes  with  a  very  loud  report.  When  heated,  it  fuses  before 
exploding. 

WINE  AND  SPIRITS. 

366.  Wine  is  essentially  composed  of  8  or  10  parts  of  alcohol,  Avith 
85  or  90  of  water,  together  with  minute  quantities  of  certain  fragrant 
ethers,  of  colouring  matter,  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  of  the  mineral 
substances  derived  from  the  grape-juice.  Glycerine  and  succinic  acid 
have  also  been  found  in  wines,  and  appear  to  be  constant  secondary  pro- 
ducts of  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Those  wines  in  which  the  whole  of  the  sugar  has  been  fermented  are 
known  as  dry  wines;  whilst  fruity  wines  still  retain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar. 

The  preparation  of  wines  differs  from  that  of  beer  in  the  circumstance 
that  no  addition  of  ferment  is  necessary,  the  fermentation  being  excited 
by  a  substance  present  in  the  grape-juice.  This  juice  contains,  in  addition 
to  grape-sugar,  vegetable  albumen,  tarti'ate  of  potash,  and  the  usual 
mineral  salts  found  in  vegetable  juices.  The  husks,  seeds,  and  stalks  of 
the  grape  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  tannin,  together  with  certain 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  colouring  matters. 

When  the  expressed  juice  remains  for  a  short  time  in  contact  with  the 
air,  the  albuminous  substances  contained  in  it  enter  upon  a  state  of  change, 
exciting  the  vinous  fermentation  in  the  sugar,  and  a  scum  of  yeast  is 
formed  upon  the  surface.  If  this  fermentation  takes  place  in  contact  with 
the  husks  of  the  dark  grapes,  the  alcohol  dissolves  the  colouring  matter, 
and  a  red  wine  results ;  whilst  for  the  production  of  white  wines,  tlie 
husks,  &c.,  are  separated  previously  to  the  fermentation,  and  the  juice  is 
exi^osed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  air. 

White  wines  are  rather  liable  to  become  ropy  from  viscous  fermenta- 
tion, but  this  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  tannin 
which  precipitates  the  peculiar  ferment.  The  tannin  for  this  purpose  is 
extracted  from  the  husks  and  stalks  of  the  grapes  themselves. 

Red  wines,  such  as  port  and  claret,  are  often  very  astringent  from  tlie 
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tanuiu  dissolved  out  of  the  husks,  &c.,  during  the  fermentatiou.  Port 
wiue,  wheu  freshly  bottled,  still  retains  in  solution  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bitartrate  of  potash  (KHC^Hpo),  but  after  it  has  been  kept  some  time, 
and  become  more  strongly  alcoholic,  this  salt  is  deposited,  together  with 
a  quantity  of  the  colouring  matter,  in  the  form  of  a  crust  upon  the  side 
of  the  bottle.  Thus  a  dark  fruity  port  becomes  tawny  iind  dry  when 
kept  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  sugar  having  been  converted  into 
alcohol. 

When  the  wine  contains  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  it  is  customary  to 
add  to  it  some  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  (K^C^IiPg),  which  precipitates 
the  acid  in  the  form  of  bitartrate. 

The  preparation  of  champagne  is  conducted  with,  the  greatest  care. 
The  juice  or  must  is  carefully  separated  from  the  marc  or  liusk,  and  is 
often  mixed  with  one  per  cent,  of  brandy  before  fermentatiou.  After 
about  two  months  the  wine  is  drawn  off  into  another  cask,  and  clarified 
Avith  isinglass  dissolved  in  white  wine,  and  added  in  the  proportion  of 
about  half-an-ounce  to  40  gallons.  This  combines  with  the  tannin  to 
form  an  insoluble  precipitate,  which  carries  with  it  any  impurities  floating 
in  the  wine.  After  another  interval  of  two  months,  the  wine  is  again 
drawn  off,  and  a  second  clarification  takes  place  ;  and  in  two  months  more 
the  wine  is  drawn  off  into  bottles  containing  a  small  quantity  of  pure 
sugar-candy  dissolved  in  white  wine.  The  bottles,  having  been  securely 
corked  and  wired,  are  laid  down  upon  their  sides  for  eight  or  ten  months, 
during  which  time  the  fermentation  of  the  newly  added  sugar  takes 
place,  and  the  carbonic  acid  produced  dissolves  in  the  wine,  whilst  a 
quantity  of  yeast  is  separated.  In  order  to  render  the  wine  perfectly 
clear,  the  bottle  is  left  for  about  three  weeks  in  such  a  position  that  the 
deposit  may  subside  into  the  neck,  against  the  cork,  which  is  then  un- 
wired  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  carbonic  acid  may  force  it 
out  together  with  the  deposit;  .the  bottle  having  been  rapidly  filled  up 
vnth.  white  wine,  is  again  corked,  wired,  covered  with  tin  foil,  and  sent 
into  the  market.  Pink  champagne  is  prepared  from  the  must  which  is 
srpieezed  out  of  the  marc  after  it  has  ceased  to  run  freely,  and  contains  a 
little  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  husk.  The  colour  is  also  sometimes 
imparted  by  adding  a  little  tincture  of  litmus. 

The  proportion  of  alcohol  in  wines  varies  -greatly,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement  of  the  weight  of  alcohol  in  1 00  parts  of  the  wine  :— 

Port,    ....  from  15  to  17. 

Sherry,     .    .    .  „    14  to  16. 

Champagne,  .    .  11-5. 

Claret,      ...  „     8  to  9. 

Eudesheimcr,     .  ,,     7  to  8-,5. 

Sherry  contains  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  sugar,  port  from  3  to  7  per 
cent.,  and  Tokay  17  per  cent.  ;  in  the  last  case,  the  sugar  is  increased 
by  adding  some  of  the  mnst,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  to  the  wine 
previously  to  bottling. 

The  honrjiid  or  fragrance  of  wine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  certain 
fragrant  ethers,  especially  of  oenanthic,  pelargonic,  and  acetic  etiier, 
formed  during  the  fermentation  or  during  the  subsequent  storing  of  the 
wine.  It  is  to  the  increased  quantity  of  such  fragrant  ether  that  the 
superior  bouquet  of  many  old  wines  is  due. 
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367.  Distilled  spirits. — The  varieties  of  ardent  spirits  are  obtained 
from  fermented  liquids  by  distillation,  so  that  they  consist  essentially  of 
alcohol  more  or  less  diluted  with  water,  and  flavoured  either  with  some 
of  the  volatile  products  of  the  fermentation,  or  with  some  essential  oil 
added  for  the  purpose. 

Brandy  is  distilled  from  wine,  and  coloured  to  the  required  extent 
with  burnt  sugar  (caramel).  Its  flavour  is  due  chiefly  to  the  presence 
of  oenanthic  ether  derived  from  the  wine.  The  colour  of  genuine  pale 
brandy  is  due  to  its  having  remained  so  long  in  the  cask  as  to  have  dis- 
solved a  portion  of  brown  colouring  matter  from  the  wood,  and  is  there- 
fore an  indication  of  its  age.  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  adding  caramel, 
and  sometimes  infusion  of  tea,  to  impart  the  colour  and  astringency  due 
to  the  tannin  dissolved  from  the  wood  by  old  brandy. 

Wliiskij  is  distilled  from  fermented  malt,  which  has  been  dried  over  a 
peat  fire,  to  which  the  characteristic  smoky  flavour  is  due. 

Gin  is  also  prepared  from  fermented  malt  or  other  grain,  and  is  flavoured 
with  the  essential  oil  of  juniper,  derived  from  juniper  berries,  added 
during  the  distillation. 

Rim  is  distilled  from  fermented  molasses,  and  appears  to  owe  its 
flavour  to  the  presence  of  butyric  ether,  or  of  some  similar  compound. 

Arrack  is  the  spirit  obtained  from  fermented  rice. 

Kirschwasser  and  maraschino  are  distilled  from  cherries  and  their 
stones,  which  have  been  crushed  and  fermented. 

Some  varieties  of  British  brandy  and  whisky  are  distilled  from  fer- 
mented potatoes,  or  from  a  mixture  of  potatoes  and  grain,  when  there 
distils  over,  together  with  ordinary  alcohol,  another  spirit  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  but  distinguished  from  alcohol  by  its  nauseous  and  irritat- 
ing odour.  This  substance,  which  is  known  as  potato-spirit,  amylic 
alcohol,  ox  f ousel  oil  (CgHj^O)  also  occurs,  though  in  very  minute  quantity, 
in  genuine  wine-brandy.  The  manufacturers  of  spirit  from  grain  and 
potatoes  remove  a  considerable  part  of  this  disagreeable  and  unwholesome 
substance  by  leaving  the  spirit  for  some  time  in  contact  with  wood- 
charcoal. 


THE  ALCOHOLS  AND  THEIR  DERIVATIVES. 

368.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  alcohol  is  the  type  of  a  very  im- 
portant class  of  compounds  closely  related  to  each  other  in  composition 
and  properties. 

The  alcohols  are  all  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  the 
members  of  the  series  represented  by  common  alcohol  always  contain  one 
atom  of  oxygen.  The  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  always  an  even 
number,  exceeding  by  two  the  doubled  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  so 
that  the  general  formula  of  an  alcohol  of  this  series  may  be  written 
thus,  C„H„+,,0.  Thus,  in  ordinary  or  vinic  alcohol,  C^HgO,  ?2  =  2,  iii 
wood-spirit  or  methylic  alcohol,  CH,0,  in  potato-spirit  or  amylic 

alcohol,  CgHpO,  ?i  =  5. 

These  alcohols  constitute,  therefore,  a  truly  homologous  series  (page  4ob; 
of  which  many  members,  however,  remain  to  be  discovered. 

The  following  table  includes  the  chief  alcohols  of  this  series  which  are 
at  present  known  : — 
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Chemical  Name. 


1.  Methylic  alcohol 

2.  Ethylic  ,, 

3.  Propylic  ,, 

4.  Butylic 

5.  Amylic  ,, 

6.  Caproic  ,, 

7.  CEnanthic  ,, 

8.  Caprylic  ,, 
10.  Rutic  „ 
12.  Laurie  ,, 
16.  Cetj'lic  ,, 
27.  Cerylic 
30.  Mclissic  ,, 


Source. 


Destructive  distillation  of  wood 
Vinous  fcrnieutatiou  of  sugar 
i*  ermeutatiou  of  grape-husks 
Eei'mentation  of  beet-root  . 
Fermentation  of  potatoes 
Fermentation  of  grape-husks 
Distillation  of  castor-oil  with  ) 
potash    .     .     .      .     .  j 
Fermentation  of  grape-husks 

Oil  of  nie  

"Whale  oil  

Spermaceti  .... 
Chinese  wax  .... 
Bees'  wax  


Formula. 


C  H4O 
C,  HflO 
C3  Hg  0 
C4  Hi„0 
C,  Hi,0 
Oe  Hi,0 

C,  Hi,0 

CioH„,0 
C12H28O 
Ci,H3,0 

CnnHooO 


[Common  Name. 


Wood  naphtha 
Spirit  of  wine 


Fousel  oil 


mhal 

Cerotene 

Melissine 


The  regular  increase  of  these  alcohols  by  the  addition,  of  CH^  is 
explained  hj  the  successive  replacements  of  H  by  CHg  {methyle).  Thus, 
by  replacing  H  in  H.,0,  we  obtain  CH,,.HO,  or  QB.fi;  by  again  replacing 
H  in  the  CH3,  we  obtain  CH,(CH3),  HO,  or  aH,0,  &c. 

The  usual  gradation  in  properties  attending  the  gradation  in  composi- 
tion among  the  members  of  a  homologous  series,  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  class  of  alcohols.  Methylic,  ethylic,  propylic,  butylic,  amylic, 
caproic,  cenanthic,  and  caprylic  alcohols,  are  all  liquid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature ;  they  all  possess  peculiar  and  powerful  odours,  and  may  be 
readily  distilled  unchanged.  The  two  first,  methylic  and  ethylic  alcohols, 
may  be  mixed  with  water  in  all  proportions,  but  the  third,  loropylic 
alcohol,  though  freely  soluble  in  water,  is  not  so  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent j  whilst  butylic  alcohol  is  less  soluble,  and  amylic  alcohol  may 
be  said  to  be  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Caproic  alcohol,  the  next 
member,  is  insoluble  in  water;  whilst  caprylic  is  not  only  insoluble, 
but  possesses  an  oily  character,  leaving  a  greasy  stain  upon  paper. 

In  their  boiling  points,  and  the  specific  gravities  of  their  vapours,  a 
similar  gradation  is  observed. 


Alcohol. 

Boiling  Point. 

Methylic, 

Ethylic,       .     .  . 

Propylic, 

Butylio, 

Amylic, 

Caproic, 

CEnauthic, 

Caprylic, 

151°  F. 

173° 

206° 

233° 

269°-8 

299°-309° 

327°-343° 

356° 

Vapour  Density. 


1-12 

1-  61 

2-  02 

2-  59 

3-  15 

3-  53 

4-  50 


One  molecule  of  each  of  these  alcohols  yields  two  volumes  of  vapour ; 
or,  in  other  words,  if  a  given  weight  of  the  alcohol  corresponding  to  its 
molecular  weight  be  converted  into  vapour,  that  vapour  will  occupy  twice 
as  much  space  as  would  be  occupied  by  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  at 
the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 

The  higher  members  of  the  group  of  alcohols  are  solid  fusible  bodies 
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more  nearly  approaching  to  waxy  or  fatty  matters  in  their  nature,  and 
not  susceptible  of  distillation  without  decomposition.  Par  less  is  known 
of  these  than  of  the  alcohols  containing  less  carbon. 

The  true  chemical  definition  of  an  alcohol  of  this  series  rests  upon  the 
circumstance,  that  under  the  influence  of  oxidising  agents,  it  first  parts 
■with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  an  aldehyde  (alcohol 
dehydrogenated),  and  afterwards  absorbs  an  atom  of  oxygen,  yielding  an 
acid.  Thus,  it  has  been  already  shown  (page  490),  that  vinic  alcohol 
(C^HqO),  when  exposed  to  air  under  favourable  conditions,  yields  alde- 
hyde, C3HP,  -which,  by  absorbing  oxygen,  is  converted  into  acetic 
acid,  C„H402  • 

The  formation  of  an  aldehyde  Would,  therefore,  be  represented  by  the 
general  formula — 

C„H,„+p   +   0   =   C„H,„0   +  H,0, 

Alcohol.  Aklehyde. 

and  that  of  the  corresponding  acid  by 

C„H,„+p   +   0,  =   C„H^O,  +  Hp. 

Alcohol.  Acid. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  double  molecule  of  each  these  alcohols,  by 
the  loss  of  the  elements  of  a  molecule  of  water,  yields  an  eflier,  corres- 
ponding to  ordinary  ether  (03115)20,  which  differs  from  the  double 
molecule  of  vinic  alcohol,  CgHgO,  by  the  elements  of  a  molecule  of 
"water. 

The  general  formula  representing  the  derivation  of  an  ether  from  an 
alcohol  of  the  above  series  is — 

2aH,„+20   -   H,0   =  (CA^+OP. 

Alcohol.  Ethev. 

•  Hence  every  alcohol  has  its  corresponding  aldehyde,  acid,  and  ether,  so 
that  there  are  homologous  series  of  aldehydes,  acids  and,  ethers,  just  as 
of  the  alcohols  from  which  they  are  derived. 

A  primary  alcohol  is  that  in  which  only  one  atom  of  the  methylic 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  radical;  thus,  CH„(CH3).H0  and  CH2(C2Hg).H0 
are  primary  alcohols  ;  whereas,  in  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols,  two 
and  three  atoms  of  methylic  hydrogen  have  suffered  replacement ;  thus, 
secondary  propyle  alcohol  is  CH(CH3)2.HO,  and  tertiary  butyle  alcohol  is 
C(CH3)3.HO. 

The  only  members  of  the  aldehyde  and  ether  series  which  have  received 
a  large  share  of  attention  on  account  of  their  practical  importance,  are 
those  derived  from  ordinary  alcohol;  but  the  series  of  acids  contains  many 
members  of  importance,  to  some  of  which  no  corresponding  alcohols 
are  yet  known. 

The  very  important  homologous  series  of  acids*  composed  after  the 
general  formula  CnH^nO^,  includes — 


*  Often  spoken  of  as  the  acetic  seiies  of  acids,  or  tlie/a«y  acid  series. 
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Acid. 


1.  Formic  acid, 

2.  Acetic  ,, 

3.  Propylic  ,, 

4.  Butyric 

5.  Valeriauic  acid 

6.  Caproio  ,, 

7.  CEiiauthic  ,, 

8.  Caprylic  ,, 

9.  Pelargonic  ,, 

10.  Kutic  or  capric  acid 

11.  Euodic*  ,, 

12.  Laurie  ,, 

13.  Cocinic  ,, 

14.  Myristic  ,, 

15.  Benic  ,, 

16.  Palmitic  ,, 

17.  Margaric  ,, 

18.  Stearic  ,, 

19.  Balenic  ,, 

20.  Butic(aracliidic),, 

21.  Nardic  ,, 

22.  Behcnic 

25.  Hyffinic  ,, 
27.  Cerotic 
SO.  Melissic 


Sourco. 


Ecd  ants,  nettles, 
Vinegar,  . 
O.xidation  of  oils. 
Rancid  butter,  . 
Valerian  root,  . 
Kancid  butter,  . 
Oxidation  of  castor  oil, 
Baiicid  butter,  . 
Geranium  leaves. 
Rancid  butter,  . 
Oil  of  rue. 
Bay  berries, 
Cocoa  nut  oil,  . 
ISTutmeg  butter, 
Oil  of  ben, 
Palm  oil,  . 
Olive  oil  (?), 
Tallow,  . 

Butter, 


Bees'  wax, 
Bees'  wax. 


Formula. 


CIIsO., 

C2H4O2 

C,R,0, 

^4^^802 
C5H10O2 
C«H,202 
CVH14O2 

C9H18O2 

C10H20O2 

C11H22O2 

C12H24O2 

CisH^ijO^ 

C14H28O2 

^IB^  30^-2 
C16H32O2 
^'17-^3402 

^19^^38^2 
C20H40O2 

*-''2lH4202 
C22H44O2 

CasHsoOa 
'C27H54O2 


_A  very  gradual  transition  of  properties  is  observable  in  the  members  of 
this  extended  series  of  acids. 

The  first  nine  members  of  the  series  axe  liquid,  the  remainder  solid  at 
common  temperatures.  Of  the  liquids,  formic  acid  boils  at  212°  F  and 
the  boiling  points  of  the  other  members  exhibit  a  gradual  rise  up  to  pelar- 
gonic acid,  which  boils  at  500°  F.  The  melting-points  of  the  soM  acids 
also  ascend  from  86°  F.  for  rutic  acid  (C„H,„0,)  to  192°  F.  for  mehssic 

Formic  and  acetic  acids  may  be  mixed  with  water  in  all  proportions 
like  their  corresponding  alcohols,  the  methylic  and  ethylic ;  propylic 
acid,  though  soluble  to  a  great  extent  in  water,  resembles  the  correspond- 
ing alcohol  m  not  mixing  indefinitely  with  water.  Butyric  acid  behaves 
in  a  similar  manner.  Valerianic,  caproic,  osnanthic,  and  caprylic  acids  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Pelargonic  and  capric  acids  are  very  sparingly 
soluble,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  series  are  very  decidedly 
anuls,  insoluble  in  water,  and  forming  soffl^js  with  the  alkalies. 

Ihe  members  of  the  series  of  alcohols,  under  the  action  of  powerful 
dehydrating  agents,  arc  capable  of  parting  with  the  elements  of  a  mole- 
cule of  water,  furnishing  the  members  of  a  homologous  series  of  hydrocar- 

/A'^rVv^'^'^*^  *o  ^^^^^  corresponding  alcohols,  as  olefiant  gas  or  ethylene 
(G„HJ  IS  related  to  ethylic  alcoliol. 

The  genei-al  formula  Ibr  the  production  of  the  homologues  of  ethylene 
(i)V  olefines)  from  the  alcohols  may  be  thus  expressed  

CJI,„+,0   -    11,0   =  C„H,,„. 

*  Hu(i'i(3»|s,  fragrant. 


OLEFIANT  GAS  HYDROCARBONS. 
Tlie  known,  members  of  this  series  of  hydrocarbons  are — 


Name. 

Formula. 

Correspondiiig 
Acid. 

Corresponding 
AlcolioL 

2.  Ethylene, 

3.  Propylene,*  . 

4.  Biitylene, 

5.  Amylene, 

fi  ClnnrnvlpTlP 

7.  CEnanthene,  . 

8.  Caprylene, 

Q  TTl'iPiip 

10.  Paramyleue,  . 

n  XT 

Acetic 
Propylic 

XJ  LI  L  V  1 JIO 

Valerianic 

Caproic 

(Enanthic 

Caprylic 

Pelargonic 

Eutic 

Alcohol 
Propylic 

Fousel  oil 
Caproic 
OEnanthic 
Caprylic 

Eutic 

16.  Cetylene, 

Palmitic 

Ethal 

27.  Cerotene, 

Gerotic 

Cerotene 

30.  Mellssene, 

^30^60 

Melissic 

Melissine 

Of  these  hydrocarbons,  ethylene  and  propylene  are  gaseous ;  butylene 
is  also  a  gas,  but  easily  condensed  to  a  liquid  state;  the  remainder  are 
liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  except  cerotene  and  melissene  which 
are  solid. 

Since  one  molecule  of  each  of  these  hydrocarbons  in  the  state  of  vapour 
occupies  tivo  volumes,  it  must  follow,  if  their  composition  be  correctly 
stated,  that  their  vapour  densities  exhibit  a  progression  similar  to  that 
which  exists  in  the  formulee. 

That  this  is  the  case  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table,  which  illus- 
trates very  clearly  the  importance  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  vapour  of  a  volatile  substance  as  a  confirmation  of  the  results  of 
analysis: — 


Hydrocarbon. 


Ethylene, 

Propylene, 

Butylene, 

Amylene, 

Caproylene, 

Caprylene, 

Elaene, 

Paramylene, 

Cetylene, 


C2H4 

C4H8 
C5H10 


16 


18 
-'10^20 
"16^^32 


Specific  sraTity  of  vapour 

0-  978 

1-  498 

1-  852 

2-  386 

2-  874 

3-  90 

4-  48 
6-061 
8-007 


It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  each  of  these  defines  is  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  a  diatomic  alcohol  or  glpcol,  derived  from  a  double  molecule  of 
water,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an  olefine ;  thus, 
(CgHJHp,  is  ethylene-glycol,  (C,HJH„0,  is  propylene-glycol. 

369.  Alcohol  maybe  studied  as  the  type  of  the  class  to  which  it  gives 
a  name. 

*  These  hydrocarbons  are  sometimes  designated  by  names  which  refer  to  the  midtiple  of 
CIT„  which  they  coutahi.  Thus  propylene,  3(CHs),  is  sometimes  colled  tritylene,  baty- 
ene,  tetnjlene;  caproylene,  luxylene,  &c. 
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When  any  of  the  fermented  or  distilled  liquors  of  commerce  are  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  the  alcohol  passes  over  during  the  first  part  of  the 
process,  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water ;  and  if  the  distilla- 
tion be  continued  as  long  as  any  alcohol  passes  over,  and  the  whole  of  the 
distilled  hquid  be  measured  or  weighed,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  present 
111  the  original  liquid  subjected  to  distillation,  may  be  inferred  (by  refer- 
ence to  a  table)  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  aqueous  spirit  distilled 
from  it,  since  the  lighter  it  is  the  more  alcohol  it  contains,  the  specific 
^^ravity  of  pure  alcohol  being  0-794. 

The  strength  of  the  spirit  of  wine  of  commerce  is  ascertained  by  deter- 
mining its  specific  gravity.  That  known  as  proof  spirit  has  the  specific 
gravity  0-920,  and  is  so  called,  because  it  is  the  weakest  spirit  which  will 
answer  to  the  rough  proof  of  firing  gunpowder  which  has  been  moistened 
with  it  and  kindled.  Any  spirit  weaker  than  this  leaves  the  powder 
moist,  and  does  not  explode  it.  It  is  then  said  to  be  under  proof,  whilst 
a  stronger  spirit  is  spoken  of  as  over  proof . 

Proof  spirit  contains  by  weight,  in  100  parts — 

Water,  .  .  50-76 
Alcohol,      .       .  49-24 

A  spirit  would  be  spoken  of  as  30  per  cent.,  for  example,  over  proof, 
if  100  measures  of  it,  when  diluted  with  water,  would  yield  130  measures 
of  proof  spirit.  A  spirit  30  per  cent.  Moio  proo/ contains,  in  every  100 
measures,  70  measures  of  proof  spirit.  By  repeatedly  rectifying  or  re- 
distilling the  weak  spirit  obtained  from  a  fermented  hquid,  collecting  the 
first  portions  separately,  a  strong  spirit  may  be  obtained,  containing  90 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  but  mere  distillation  will  not  effect  a  further  separa- 
tion of  the  water.  Weak  spirit  may  be  concentrated  to  a  greater  extent 
than  this,  by  leaving  it  enclosed  in  a  bladder  for  a  considerable  period, 
when  the  water  exudes  through  the  bladder  more  readUy  than  the  alcohol', 
so  that  the  latter  accumulates  in  the  mixture  to  the  amount  of  96  per 
cent. 

Another  method  of  separating  a  great  part  of  the  water  consists  in  add- 
ing dry  carbonate  of  potash  to  the  weak  spirit  as  long  as  it  is  dissolved, 
when  the  mixture  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  consisting  of  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potash  in  water,  and  the  upper  one  of  spirit,  contain- 
ing 89  per  cent,  of  alcohol  By  eflecting  the  separation  by  means  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  m  a  graduated  tube,  this  method  is  sometimes  employed 
r^-n°^f  .^f  ^^"^'^^^^"^g  t^e  proportion  of  alcohol  in  a  fermented  or 
distilled  hquid,  the  foreign  matters  in  which  prevent  any  safe  inference 
from  the  specific  gravity. 

The  last  portions  of  water  are  removed  from  alcohol  by  allowing  it  to 
stand  for  two  or  three  days  over  powdered  quick-lime,  and  distilling,  when 
the  hme  retains  the  water  in  the  form  of  hydrate  of  lime,  and  the  pure  or 
absolute  alcohol  distils  over.  It  must  then  be  preserved  in  well  stopped 
Ijottles,  since  it  readily  absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  Its  attrac- 
tion for  water  causes  it  to  evolve  heat  when  mixed  with  that  liquid,  and 
the  volume  of  the  mixture  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  its 
components,  showing  that  combination  lias  taken  place. 

370.  Ether,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously  called,  sulplmrk  ether 
(C^Hj„0),  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  two  measures  of  alco- 
hol with  one  measure  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.    As  soon  as  the 
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mixture  begins  to  blacken,  in  consequence  of  a  secondary  decomposition 
of  the  alcohol,  tbe  retort  is  allowed  to  cool,  another  half  measure  of 
alcohol  is  added,  and  the  mixture  again  distilled  as  long  as  ether  is 
obtained. 

A  far  better  method  of  obtaining  ether  is  that  known  as  the  continuous 
process.  Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-830  is  mixed  with  an  equal  measure  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  introduced  into  a  retort  or  flask  (fig.  292), 
which  is  connected  with  a  small  cistern  containing  alcohol.  The  mixture 
in  the  flask  is  rapidly  raised  to  the  boiUng  point,  and  alcohol  is  allowed  to 
pass  slowly  in  from  the  reservoir  through  a  siphon  furnished  with  a  stop- 
cock, so  as  to  keep  the  liquid  in  the  flask  at  a  constant  level.  A  thermo- 
meter should  be  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the  temperature  of  which  should 


Fig.  292.— Continuous  etherification. 

be  maintained  at  284°  to  290°  F.  By  this  process,  one  measure  of  sul- 
phuric acid  will  effect  the  conversion  into  ether  of  thirty  measures  of 
alcohol. 

The  boiling  point  of  ether  being  very  low  (9  4° -8  F.)  necessitates  the 
employment  of  a  good  condensing  arrangement  in  this  process.  _ 

The  liquid  which  distils  over  contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight 
of  ether,  with  about  one-sixth  of  water,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol. 
Traces  of  sulphurous  acid  are  also  generally  present.  To  obtain  the  pure 
ether,  it  is  shaken  with  water  containing  a  little  carbonate  of  potash,  when 
the  water  dissolves  the  alcohol,  and  the  potash  removes  the  sulphurous 
acid ;  the  ether  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in,  and  much  hghter  than 
water  (sp.  gr.  0-74),  rises  to  the  surface,  holding  a  little  water  m  solution. 
This  upper  layer  is  drawn  off  and  freed  from  water  by  distillation  in  a 
water  bath,  at  a  very  low  heat,  over  quick-lime. 

The  explanation  of  the  chemistry  of  this  process  of  ether{ficatio>i  will 
be  more  intelligible  after  some  other  changes  to  which  alcohol  is  liable 
have  been  studied.  ,  ., 

The  most  striking  properties  of  ether  are  its  peculiar  odour  ana  its 
great  volatility  :  its  rapid  evaporation  when  poured  upon  the  hand  gives 
rise  to  a  sensation  of  intense  cold ;  and  if  a  little  ether  be  evaporated  by 
blowing  upon  it  in  a  watch-glass  with  a  drop  of  water  hanging  from  its 
convexity,  the  water  will  be  speedily  frozen.    Ether  is  also  exceedingly 
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inflammable ;  and  since  its  vapour  is  very  heavy  (sp.  gr.  2-59),  and  passes 
in  an  unbroken  stream  througli  the  air  for  a  considerable  distance,  groat 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  poming  it  from  a  bottle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  flame.  Its  flame  is  far  more  luminous  than  that  of  alcohol,  and 
much  acetylene  is  produced  during  its  imperfect  combustion  (page  91). 

.•iil^^  high  specific  gravity,  volatility,  and  inflammability  of  ether  vapour  admit  of 
lUustration  by  some  curious  experiments  :—  ^ 

If  a  smaU  piece  of  sponge  be  saturated  with  ether  and  placed  in  the  ceuti-e  of  a 
large  wooden  ti-ay,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  the  latter  will  soon  be  entirely  fiUed 
with  the  vapour,  as  may  be  shown  by  applying  a  lighted  match  to  one  corner.  A 
lltT^  ^  """'.'"S,  a  little  hot  water  round  it,  and  this  having  been 

nit  J  r  '  ^  f<lY,d}"'''<=hms  of  ether  may  be  poured  into  the  jug,  which  will  Imme- 
diately become  filled  with  ether  vapour,  and  from  this  several  glasses  may  be  filled 
m  succession,  the  presence  of  the  ether  vapour  being  proved  by  a  lighted  taper 

A  pneumatic  trough  may  be  tilled  with  warm  water,  a  small  test-tube  filled  with 
ether  inverted  with  its  mouth  under  the  water,  and  the  ether  quickly  decanted  up 
into  a  gas  jar  also  filled  with  hot  water,  «  here  it  will  be  immediately  converted  into 
vapour,  and  may  be  decanted  through  the  water  into  other  vessels,  and  dealt  with 
like  a  permanent  gas.  Some  cold  water  poured  over  the  jar  containing  it  at  once 
proves  its  condensible  character. 

When  ether  is  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic 
acid,  the_  oxygen  of  the  ether  enters  into  combination  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  acid,  and  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  occupies  its  place. 

Thus,  with  hydrochloric  acid — 

(CA)20  (Ether)  +    2HC1    =    2Cfifil  {Hydrochloric  ether)  +    H,0  . 

In  a  similar  manner,  hydrohromic  ether,  CH^Br,  and  hydriodic  ether, 
bjHgl,  may  be  formed.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  the  two  last,  how- 
ever, consists  in  distilling  moderately  strong  alcohol  with  phosphorus  and 
either  bromine  or  iodine,  when  phosiihovinic,  or  phosphethylic  acid  and 
hydiiodic  ether  are  formed — 

12C,H,0       P,  +  I,„  =  10C,H,I  -f.  2H,0.(C,H,),0.P,0,  +  4H,0.* 

Pliosphovinic  acid. 

These  three  ethers  are  colourless,  fragrant,  volatile  liquids,  which  are 
oi  the  greatest  value  in  the  investigation  of  the  constitution  of  complex 
organic  compounds. 

This_  remark  applies  particularly  to  hydriodic  ether  (iodide  of  ethyle), 
which  IS  less  volatile  than  the  others,  and  therefore  more  easily  manage- 
able in  experiments  requiring  a  high  temperature. 

Iodide  of  ethyle,  ov  ethylic  iodide,  is  prepared  by  distilling  1400  gi'ains  of  ordmary 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0-84)  with  2000  grains  of  iodine,  and  100  gmins  of' ordinary  vitreoul 
phosphorus  The  iodine  and  phosphorus  are  added  alternately,  in  small  portions, 
to  the  alcohol  in  the  retort  which  is  immersed  in  cold  water  to  moderate  the  action 
and  occasionally  shaken.  When  the  whole  has  been  added,  the  retort  is  connected 
withaLiebigs  condenser,  and  heated  in  the  water-bath,  when  about  U  measured 
ounces  of  iodide  of  ethyle  mixed  with  alcohol  will  pass  over.  This  is  shaken  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  with  about  an  equal  measure  of  water,  which  dissolves  the  alcohol 
leaving  the  iodide  of  ethyle  to  collect  at  the  bottom  as  an  oily  layer  (sp  or  l-g?)' 
After  as  much  as  possible  of  the  upper  aqueous  layer  has  been  removed  "with  a 

*      w''^  v."'*'         "'''"jngo  is  precisely  similar  to  that  wliich  occurs  in  the 

wate?—      "  hydriodic  acid  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  phosphorus  and  iodine  upon 

12H,0  -1-  P,  -t-  I,.  =  lOHI  -f  2H,0.H,0.P,0.  -I-  411,0. 
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siphon  or  pipette,  tlie  iodide  is  poured  into  a  small  retort  containing  fused  chloride 
of  calcium  in  powder  to  remove  the  water.  The  retort  is  closed  with  a  cork,  and  set 
aside  for  some  hours,  when  the  iodide  of  ethyle  may  be  distilled  off  in  the  water- 
bath,  and  condensed  in  a  Liebig's  condenser. 

371.  Alcohol-ra.dioa.ls. — If  ethylic  iodide  be  poured  over  granulated 
zinc  contained  in  a  stout  glass  tube,  -wbich.  is  then  exhausted  of  air, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  heated  for  two  hours  in  an  oil-bath  to  300°  F., 
a  crystalline  substance  is  deposited,  Avhich  is  a  compound  of  iodide  of 
zinc  with  zinc-ethyle  {GJIs)^Zn,  whilst  a  colourless  liquid  separates,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixtm'e  of  three  hydrocarbons,  which  have  been  liquefied  by 
their  own  pressure.  On  breaking  the  extremity  of  the  tube  under  water, 
this  liquid  rapidly  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas,  which  proves  on  examina- 
tion to  contain  oleflant  gas  (C^HJ,  hydride  of  ethyle  (G^B-^),  and  ethyle 
(C.jHg)^,  the  last  of  which  may  be  obtained  nearly  pure  by  collecting  the 
last  portions  of  gas  separately,  since  ethyle  is  the  least  volatile  of  these 
hydrocarbons. 

Neglecting  the  secondary  decompositions  which  give  rise  to  the  other 
products,  the  formation  of  ethyle  would  be  represented  by  the  simple 
equation — 

2C,HJ  -1-  Zn  =  Znl,  +  (G^B.,), 

Ethylic  iodide.  Etliyle  or  Di-ethyle. 

It  is  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  heating  ethylic  iodide  with  zinc  and 
precipitated  copper  (page  13). 

Ethyle  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  faint  ethereal  smell,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  requiring  a  pressure  of  two  or  three  atmospheres  for  its  lique- 
faction. The  interest  which  attaches  to  it  is  due  to  its  being  regarded 
by  many  chemists  as  the  radical  or  starting-point  of  the  series  of  com- 
pounds derived  from  vinic  alcohol,  which  is  thence  spoken  of  as  the 
ethyle  series,  and  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  those  compounds  was 
in  favour  long  before  the  compound  (GJI^).^  was  obtained  in  the  separate 
state,  this  being  a  discovery  of  recent  date. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  existence  of  another  radical, 
methyle  (CHg)^,  obtained  by  a  similar  process,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  starting-point  of  the  "wood-spirit  series. 

Butyle  (C^Hg)^,  aimjle  (CjHji)^,  and  caproyle  {G^-^^„  the  supposed  radi- 
cals of  the  butylic,  amylic,  and  caproic  alcohols,  have  also  been  obtained, 
these  being  liquids  with  progressive  boiling  points.  We  are  thus  in 
possession  of  several  members  of  a  homologous  series  of  hydrocarbons, 
which  may  be  designated  the  alcolwl-radicals,  and  represented  by  the 
general  formula  {GJl.y^+^.^. 

If  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  ethyle  and  iodide  of  amyle  (C,-,HiiI,  prepared 
from  fousel  oil  just  as  iodide  of  ethyle  is  from  alcohol)  be  heated  Avith 
sodium,  a  colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  a  true  combination  of 
ethyle  and  amyle  (C^Hj.CgHjJ — 

C,HJ  -f-  C,HiJ  +  Na.,  =  2NaI  -t-  C,H,.C,Hii. 

'S?'         '"a^yr  EtUyle-amyle. 

In  a  similar  manner,  ethyle-butyle  (CjHj.C^Hg),  methyle-caproyle 
(CH3.C„Hi3)  butyle-amylo  (CX-CoHiiX  and  bntyle-caproyle  (C.Hg.C^H.j), 
have  been  obtained. 

These  double  radicals  all  yield  two  volumes  of  vapour  for  each  mole- 
cule of  the  compound,  showing  that  the  empirical  formula  for  methyle 
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(CH,),  wliioh  furnishes  only  one  volume,  must  be  converted  into  that  ot 
a  double  radical,  methyle-methyle  {CR,.CR,),  which  would  give  two 
volumes  of  vapour,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  ethyle  would  become 
(C,E,,C,H,),  butyle  (C,H„C,H„),  and  so  on. 

This  duplicate  natiu-e  of  the  radicals  at  once  explains  the  circumstance 
that  they  do  not  unite  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Thus  ethyle,  with  iodine,  does  not  combine  to  form 
iodide  of  ethyle,  because  the  ethyle  itself  is  an  ethylide  of  ethyle. 
/p'w  u^'  formation  of  zinc  ethyle  (C.,H,),Zn,  and  of  hydride  of  ethyle 
(0,,tL5H),  during  the  action  of  zinc  upon  iodide  of  ethyle,  becomes 
mlelhgible  upon  this  view.  Indeed  the  first  stage  of  this  action  appears 
to  consist  in  the  formation  of  zinc-ethyle — 

2C,H,I  +  Zb,  =  (GM,),Zn  +  Znl,. 

Iodide  of  ethyle.  ■  Zinc-ethyle. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  zinc-ethyle  acts  upon  a  fresh  portion  of  iodide 
of  ethyle,  producing  iodide  of  zinc  and  the  double  radical  ethyle — 

2C,HJ  +  (C,H,),Zn  =  Znl,  +  2(C,H,.C,H-) . 

Iodide  of  „.      ,,  , 

ethyle.  Zme-ethyle.  Ethyle. 

The  hydride  of  ethyle  itself  clearly  corresponds  to  the  double  radical 
ethyle,  one-half  of  which  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  hydrogen  (CH^.H). 

The  simultaneous  formation  of  hydride  of  ethyle  and  of  olefiant  gas 
during  the  action  of  zinc  upon  iodide  of  ethyle,  might  be  represented  by 
the  equation — 

2C,HJ  4-  Zn  =  Znl,  +  C,H,.H  +  C,H,. 

Iodide  of  etliyle.  Hydride  of  ethyle. 

Hydride  of  ethyle  is  the  representative  of  a  series  of  homologous  hydro- 
carbons, of  which  the  first  member,  the  hydride  of  methyle  (CH3.II),  is 
identical  with  marsh-gas. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  chief  members  of  the  marsh- 
gas  series  of  hydrocarbons  (or  paraffines,  general  formula  C„Hj„+.,),  as  well 
as  the  corresponding  alcohol-radicals,*  having  the  general"  formula 
2(C,H,„+,)— 

liadical.  Hydride.t 
Methyle,    .    .    CH3.CH3  CHg.H^^CH,  Methane. 

Ethye,      .    .    C,H,.C,H5  C,K,.H  =  cX  Ethane. 

Butyle,      .    .    C,H„.C,H„  cX-H  =  c'h  „  Butane. 

Amyle,      .    .    C,Hi,.C,Hh  C,illK  =  C,Kl  Pentane. 

The  three  first  of  these  hydrides  are  gaseous,  the  last  a  volatile  liquid. 

If  ethyle  (C,HJ„  =  E,  be  accepted  as  the  radical  of  the  alcohol  series, 
then  ether  {C.fi^)fi  would  become  the  oxide  of  ethyle,  and  alcohol 
(C.,H,HO),  the  hydrate  of  ethyle  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  upon  this 
view  a  considerable  number  of  the  relations  of  these  bodies  can  bo  readily 
explained. 

372.  On  referring  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  ether,  it  will 
be  seen  to  resemble  exactly  that  of  the  same  acid  upon  the  basic  oxide  of 

*  See  al.so  American  petroleum,  pa^e  466. 

+  Each  of  these  hyclride.s  is  i.somenc  witli  tlie  radical  immediately  preceding  it.  Thu 
hydride  of  ethyle  has  the  same  coiiipositioii  as  methyle,  and  is  regarded  by  some  chemist 
as  identical  with  it,  for  when  the  so-called  methyle  (or  dimethyle)  is  treated  with  chlorine 
it  yields  ethyle  chloride  precisely  as  hydride  of  ethyle  does. 
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a  metal,  consisting  in  an  excliange  between  the  chlorine  of  the  acid  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  base.  Chloride  of  ethyle  may  also  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  alcohol  (EHO),  just  as  chloride  of 
potassium  is  produced  by  the  action  of  that  acid  upon  caustic  potash — 

EHO  U!co?iol)    +    HCl    =    ECl  (Chloride  of  ethyie)    +  H.fl. 

It  would  be  expected  that  the  action  of  other  acids  upon  alcohol  would 
correspond  to  their  action  upon  caustic  potash,  and  with  several  acids  this 
is  really  the  case,  although  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  break  up  the  alcohpl 
than  the  caustic  potash. 

If  alcohol  be  boiled  for  many  hoiu'S  with  dry  oxalic  acid  (H^CjOj)  in 
a  flask  provided  with  a  long  tube,  so  that  the  volatilised  alcohol  may  run 
back,  it  is  found  that,  on  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  a  heavy  fra- 
grant liquid  separates,  which  has  the  composition  {C^B.^)2C.fi^,  and  is 
termed  oxalic  ether. 

Its  formation  may  be  thus  represented  — 

2EH0   +   n,C,04   =  E,C,0,  +  H,0. 

AicohoL  Oxolic  acid.      Oxalic  ether. 

It  is  formed  far  more  easily  in  tlie  presence  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  since 
this  developes  ether  (Efi)  which  is  decomposed  by  the  oxalic  acid. 

By  treatment  with  caustic  potash,,  the  oxalic  ether  is  decomposed, 
yielding  oxalate  of  potash  and  alcohol ;  thus — 

E,CA   +   2KH0   =  Kfi,0,  +  2EH0. 

But  if  oxalic  ether  be  mixed  with  ordy  half  the  quantity  of  caustic 
potash  required  for  this  decomposition,  there  is  obtained,  instead  of  oxalate 
of  potash,  a  salt,  crystallising  in  pearly  scales,  having  the  composition 
KEC2O4,  the  formation  of  which  is  easily  understood — 

E,C.p,  +   KHO   =   EJSCjO,  +  EHO. 

Oxalic  ether.  Oxalovinate  of  potash. 

By  decomposing  this  salt  withhydrofluosilicic  acid  (see  page  184)  to  remove 
the  potassium  in  an  insoluble  form,  a  new  acid  is  obtained,  which  has  the 
composition  HEC^O^,  and  is  called  oxalovinic  or  oxaletliylic  acid.  It 
might  evidently  be  also  called  the  binoxalate  of  ethyle,  since  it  corre- 
sponds in  composition  to  the  binoxalate  of  potash,  KHCjO^ . 

Most  of  the  acids  form  ethers  corresponding  to  oxalic  ether ;  thus,  by 
distilling  acetic  acid  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluting  the 
distilled  liquid  with  water,  acetic  ether  (EC3H3O2)  is  separated,  remark- 
able for  its  very  fragrant  odour,  which  has  a  share  in  the  perfume  of 
cider,  perry,  vinegar,  and  of  many  Avines. 

The  ether  used  in  medicine  under  the  names  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
nitrous  ether,  and  nitric  ether,  is  essentially  a  solution  of  nitrous  ether 
(C2Hg)N02  in  alcohol,  and  is  prepared  by  distilling  alcohol  with  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  and  copper  wire,  when  a  complex  reaction  takes  place, 
the  formation  of  the  nitrous  ether  being  represented  by  the  equation  ; 

C,H,.HO  -I-  HNO3  +  H„SO,      Cu  =  C,H,.NO.,  +  mfi  +  CuSO, . 

Alcohol.  Nitrous  ether. 

Another  portion  of  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  aldehyde  by  the 
oxidising  action  of  the  nitric  acid. 
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Nitrous  ethor  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  62"  F.  characterised 
by  a  powerful  odour  of  rennet-apples,  and,  in  the  pure  state,  decompos- 
ing spontaneously,  evolving  nitric  oxide. 

Mtro-ethane  is  au  acid  explosive  liquid  having  the  same  composition  as  nitrous 
ether,  and  obtauicd  by  heating  cthyle-iodide  with  nitrite  of  silver,  nascent  hydi-ogen 
converts  it  mto  ethylamine. 

,  nitric  ether  (ENO3)  may  also  he  obtained  as  a  fragrant,  heafy  oily  liquid, 

by  aistillmg  alcohol  with  nitric  acid,  under  certain  precautions.  It  is  decomposed 
with  explosion  at  a  temperature  of  about  200°  F. 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  nitric  ether,  a  basic  substance  is  produced, 
which  has  been  named  hydroxylamine,  in  allusion  to  its  remarkable  formula,  NH3O, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  ammonia,  NHg,  in  which  one  atom  of  hydroeen  is  re- 
placed by  hydroxyle,  HO— 

CgHgNOa  +  H,  =  C2H5HO  +  H2O  -t-  NH3O. 
Nitric  etlier.  Alcoliol.  Hydroxylamine. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  base,  5  parts  of  nitric  ether  are  acted  on  by  12  parts  of  tin 
and  50  parts  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  action  is  over,  the  alcohol 
IS  expelled  by  heat,  the  tin  precipitated  by  hydrosulphiuic  acid,  the  solution  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  leaves  some 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  undissolved.  The  ImjdroMmatc  of  hydroxylamine 
(NHgO.IICl)  crystallises  in  long  needles,  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  From  the 
sulphate  of  hydroxylamine,  by  decomposition  with  baryta,  a  solution  of  the  base 
itself  may  be  obtained  ;  but  pure  hydroxylamine  has  not  been  isolated  from  the  solu- 
tion, since  it  has  a  tendency  to  decompose  into  ammonia,  water,  and  nitrogen — 

3NH3O  =  NH3  +        +  SHgO. 
Hydroxylamine. 

Hydroxylurea  CH3(HO)N20,  or  urea  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  hydroxyle, 
has  also  been  obtained. 

The  chloric  ether  used  for  medicinal  purposes  is  not  an  ether  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term,  but  a  solution  of  chloroform  (CHCI3)  in  alcohol.  Chloroform  will  be  more 
particularly  described  hereafter. 

Perchloric  ether,  (C2Hg)C104,  is  only  interesting  from  the  circumstance  that, 
although  an  oily  liquid,  it  explodes  violently  under  a  sudden  blow. 

Boracic  ether,  which  has  the  formula  E3BO3,  is  formed  when  terchloride  of  boron 
IS  decomposed  by  alcohol ;  BCI3  +  3(EH0)  =  E3BO3  +  3HC1 ,  and  may  also  be 
obtained  by  heating  anhydrous  boracic  acid  with  an  excess  of  alcohol  under  pressure 
It  IS  lighter  than  water  (sp.  gr.  0-88),  and  boils  at  246°  F.  When  heated  with 
anhydrous  boracic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  E2O.B2O3,  which  is  decomposed  by 
lieat  into  E3BO3  and  E^O.SBjOj,  the  latter  being  a  vitreous  solid. 

When  chloride  of  silicon  is  decomposed  by  alcohol,  the  compound  2E,O.SiO„  is 
produced;  SiCl,  +  4(EH0)  =  2^.^0.^x0^  (Silicic  ether)  +  mG\.  This  silicic  ethir  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0-93  and  distilling  unchanged  at  330°  F.  It  has  an 
ethereal  odour  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame  which  deposits  silica.  When  poured 
upon  tlie  surface  of  water,  it  gradually  decomposes,  with  separation  of  gelatinous 
hydrated  .sihca  ;  2EjO.SiO„  -1-  211^0  =  4(EH0)  (Alcohol)  +  SiO.,. 

VVhen  the  ether  is  kept  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  deposits  a  hard  transparent  mass 
of  sihca,  known  as  artificial  quartz. 

^'^^^^^''■'^^^^^'^^^^^'^^^^  have  been  obtained,  having  respectively  the  composition 
EjO.SiOj  and  E20.2Si02 ;  the  former  liquid,  the  latter  viscous. 

Carbonic  ether  (EjO.CO^)  may  be  obtained  by  heating  carbonate  of  silver  with 
iodide  of  ethyle  in  a  sealed  tube  ;  AgjO.COj  +  2E1  =  E3O.CO2      2AgI . 

The  compound  2E2O.CO3  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  chloropicrine — 

Ca3(N0,)  -h  4(EH0)  -I-         =  3NaCl  +  NaNOj  +  2E,0.C0„  -(-  H,. 

Chloropicrine.      Alcohol.  Subcnrbonato-of 

ethyle. 

When  carbonic  acid  is  pa.S8ed  through  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  absolute 
alcohol,  the  ca.rhovinoU  of  jmianh  is  obtained  in  crystals  having  the  composition 
KECO3,  corresponding  to  bicarbonate  of  potash,  KHCO3  . 
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By  the  action  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  upon  alcohol,  the  compound  2H2O.  E2O.  P2O5 
phospliovinic  acid,  is  formed,  and  by  neutralising  it  with  a  base,  a.  phosphovincde  may 
be  obtained,  composed  after  the  general  formula  2M„'O.E20  PgOj . 

A  second  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  having  the  formula  H2O.2E5O.P2O5,  its 
salts  being  W^O.^'&^Q.Y.p^.  Phosphovinic  acid  is  found  abundantly  in  the  residue 
from  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  ethyle. 

The  true  phosphoric  ether  (3E2O.P2O5)  is  also  said  to  have  been  obtained. 

Tlhe  tvvie,  sujffhuric  ether  (E2O.SO3)  can  only  bo  formed  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  ether.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  heavier  than  water,  and 
decomposed  by  heat,  olefiant  gas  and  alcohol  being  found  amongst  the  products,  for 
C2H,  +  CjHeO  =  {Q^^,\0 . 

The  fragrant  liquid  known  as  heavy  oil  of  wine,  which  is  formed  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  preparation  of  ether  and  of  olefiant  gas  (page  93),  appears  to  contain 
the  sulphate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  together  with  some  hydi'ocarbons  of  the  olefiant  gas 
series.  When  decomposed  with  a  solution  of  potash,  light  oil  of  wine  rises,  which 
contains  hydrocarbons  of  the  olefiant  gas  series. 

373.  "When  ether  or  alcohol  is  added  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
much  heat  is  evolved,  in  consequence  of  the  combination  of  the  oxide  of 
ethyle  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  form  sulpliovinic  or  sulplietlujlic  acid, 
H2O.E2O.2SO3  or  bisulphate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  corresponding  in  com- 
position to  the  bisulphate  of  potash,  K2O.H2O.2SO.,.  If  baryta  be  now 
added  to  the  solution,  the  uncombined  sulphuric  acid  will  be  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  but  the  sulphovinic  acid  will  combine 
with  the  base  to  form  the  sulphoviuate  of  baryta,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  solution,  in  rhombic  prisms  which  have  the  formula 
BaO.E2O.2SO3.2Aq.,  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  By  cautiousl}^ 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  of  sulphovinate  of  baryta  till  the 
Avhole  of  the  baryta  is  precipitated  as  sulphate,  and  evaporating  the  filtered 
liquid  in  vacuo,  the  pure  sulphovinic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  syrupy  liquid 
liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  readily  decomposed  when  heated 
with  water,  into  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid — 

H2O.E2O.2SO3   +   2H2O   =   2(H,O.S03)   4-  2EH0. 

Sulphovinic  acid.  Alcohol. 

The  sulphovinate  of  soda,  prepared  by  decomposing  the  baryta  salt 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  is  used  medicinally  in  Germany. 

374.  Vinic  acids  are  notfoiined  hy  monobasic  acids. — It  must  be  noticed 
that  although  the  greater  number  of  the  acids  are  capable  of  forming  ethers, 
only  a  few  of  them  produce  vinic  acids.  Indeed,  only  those  acids  form 
vinic  acids  which  are  polybasic,  2. e.,  require  more  than  one  atom  of  a 
metal  for  the  formation  of  a  normal  salt  (page  253),  the  tendency  to  form  a 
vinic  acid  depending  upon  the  possibility  of  replacing  a  portion  of  the 
hydrogen  in  the  hydrated  acid  by  ethyle.  In  the  case  of  nitric  acid,  which 
is  undoubtedly  a  monobasic  acid,  and  does  not  form  acid  salts,  no  vinic 
acid  can  be  produced  ;  the  formula  of  the  acid  being  NHO3,  the  hydrogen 
must  be  entirely  or  not  at  all  replaced  by  the  ethyle. 

375.  Theory  of  etherification. — When  sulphovinic  acid  is  decomposed 
by  heat,  especially  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  alcohol,  a  large  proportion 
of  ether  is  found  among  the  products,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  a  very 
general  opinion  among  chemists,  that  the  production  of  sulphovinic  acid  is 
an  intermediate  stage  in  the  formation  of  ether,  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  distiUing  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
that  the  etherification  of  alcohol  in  this  process  was  sufficiently  explained 
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by  reference  to  the  attraction  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water,  and  consisted  in 
a  simple  removal  of  water  from  the  alcohol  by  the  acid,  for— 

2c,n,p  -  H,0  =  C,H,„0. 

Alcohol.  Ether. 

When  it  is  found,  however,  that  a  continuous  stream  of  alcohol,  flowing 
into  heated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort,  is  converted  into  ether  and  watei° 
which  is  not  retained  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  distils  over  with  the 
ether,  and  that  this  may  go  on  almost  without  limit,  this  explanation  is 
no  longer  tenable. 

Accordingly,  the  formation  of  ether  from  alcohol  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  generally  referred  to  the  formation  of  sulphovinic  acid,  as 
soon  as  the  alcohol  and  acid  are  brought  in  contact,  and  the  subsequent 
decomposition  of  this  sulphovinic  acid,  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  into 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  ether ;  thus — 

HAEA2SO3  +  2EH0  =  2(E,0.S0,}  +  2E,0 . 

SulphoTinic  acid.  Alcohol.  Ether. 

The  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  thus  set  free  would  of  course  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  sulphovinic  acid,  which  would  be 
decomposed  in  its  turn,  and  so  on  without  limit. 

A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  is  deducible  from  the  follow- 
ing experiment : — 

When  amylic  alcohol  (theamylic  hydrate  CJi^JiO)  is  mixed  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  sulphamylic  acid  (C5Hi,)20.H.0.2SO 
corresponding  to  sulphovinic  acid,  and  if  this  be  heated  in  a  retort,  and 
alcohol  be  allowed  to  flow  into  it  as  in  making  ether,  the  first  portion  which 
distils  over  is  found  to  be  a  true  doiible  ether  molecule  (CH^.C^Hj^.O),  the 
production  of  which  would  be  represented  by  the  equation—  ^  ' 

H,0.(C,HJ,0.2S0,  +  2C,H,H0  =  2(C,H,C,H,,0)  +  2(H,0.S0J. 

Sulphamylic  acid.  Alcohol.  Amylethylic  ether. 

On  continuing  the  distillation,  nothing  but  ordinary  ethylic  ether  is 
obtained. 

The  existence  of  these  double  ethers  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
what  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  double  radicals  (page  516),  but  the 
mode  of  formation  in  the  above  instance  certainly  affords  support  to  the 
view,  that  ether  results  from  the  decomposition  of  sulphoviuic  acid  by 
alcohol  in  the  ordinary  etherifyiug  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  theory  of  etherification  is  shaken  by  the  circum- 
sance,  that  if  vapour  of  alcohol  be  passed  into  boiling  sulphuric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1-52  (boiling  at  290°)  almost  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  is  resolved 
into  water  and  ether,  whicK  distil  over,  so  that  either  no  sulphovinic  acid 
is  formed,  or  it  is  only  formed  to  be  immediately  decomposed.  If  the  acid 
have  the  sp.  gr.  1-61  (boiling  at  330°),  no  ether  is  obtained,  the  alcohol 
being  resolved  into  defiant  gas  and  water. 

Moreover,  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  preparation  of  ether,  notwithstanding  that  it  also  forms 
a  vinic  acid. 

Hence,  many  chemists  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  sulphuric  acid  a 
specific  action  by  contact  {catalytic  action)  upon  alcohol,  causing  its  resolu- 
tion into  water  and  ether,  or  olefiant  gas,  according  to  the  temperature 
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This  view  receives  some  confirmation  from  tlie  iDehaviour  of  sulphuric 
acid  towards  cellulose  and  certain  other  substances,  in  which  it  causes 
important  transformations,  without  itself  appearing  to  take  part  in  the 
change. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  remarkably  interesting  to  observe, 
that  alcohol  may  actually  be  reproduced  from  olefiant  gas  and  water  under 
the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  vio- 
lently agitated  in  a  vessel  containing  olefiant  gas,  the  latter  is  absorbed, 
and  on  diluting  the  acid  with  water  and  distilling,  a  quantity  of  alcohol 
is  obtained. 

376.  Alcohols  and  ethers,  referred  to  the  %oater-type. — ^When  potassium 
or  sodium  is  thrown  into  absolute  alcohol,  the  metal  is  dissolved  with 
disengagement  of  heat  and  rapid  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  a  crystalline 
compound  is  formed,  known  a?,  potassium-alcohol  \ethylate  of  potash)  or 
sodium-alcohol  (ethylate  of  soda),  and  containing  an  atom  of  the  metal  in 
the  place  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,;  the  action  of  potassium  upon  alcohol 
would  be  thus  represented — 

C^HgHO  (Alcohol)  +    Iv    =    C.H5KO  (Potassium-alcohol)  +    H  . 

Other  alcohols  behave  in  a  similar  manner.  No  one  can  fail  to  bo  struck 
with  the  similarity  which  exists  between  the  action  of  potassium  upon 
alcohol  and  upon  water,  and  chemists  have  naturally  endeavoured  to  refer 
both  actions  to.  a  common  type. 

The  decomposition  of  water  by  potassium  is  represented  by  the 
equation — 

Alcohol  may  be  represented  with  equal  fitness,  as  water  in  which  half 
the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  ethyle  (C^Hg),  or  EHO,  and  the  action  of 
potassium  upon  it  may  be  thus  expressed — 

E}o   +   K   =  |}0  +  H. 

Potassium- 
alcohol. 

In  a  similar  manner  sodium-alcohol  would  be  formed.* 
When  sodium-alcohol  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  the  iodide  of  one 
of  the  alcohol-radicab,  the  sodium  combines  with  the  iodine,  whilst  the 
alcohol-radical  enters  into  the  place  of  the  sodium,  and  a  double  ether  is 
formed. 

Thus,  if  iodide  of  methyle  (CH3I)  be  decomposed  by  sodium-alcohol — 
CH3I  +  i}0  =  Nal  +  ^\}0. 

„  ,      ,  Methyl-cihvHc 

Sodmrn-alcohol.  g^^,^,.  - 

*  Thallium-alcohol,  C2H5TIO,  has  also  been  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid  remarkable 
for  its  high  specific  gravity  (3-55)  and  great  refractive  and  dispersive  action  upon  light. 
Barium  ethylate,  (C2H50)2Ba,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  bai'yta  on  absolute 
alcohol.  A  trace  of  water  precipitates  hydrate  of  baryta  from  the  solution.  On  heating 
the  alcoholic  solution,  the  barium  ethylate  precipitates,  being  less  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 
The  alcoholic  solution  absorbs  carbonic  oxide  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  yielding  a  salt 
isomeric  with  propionate  of  barium — 

(C2H,0)2Ba  +  2C0  =  Ba(C3H30«),. 
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In  a  similar  manner  arnyl-ethylic  ether,  j.  0,  would  be  produced. 

Again,  if  iodide  of  ethyle  be  decomposed  by  sodium-alcohol,  common 
ether  is  obtained,  and  the  action  must  in  consistency  be  similarly  ex- 
plained— 

Sodium-alcohoL  Common  ether. 

Alcohol  and  ether  are  constituted  upon  the  same  type,  that  of  a  mole- 
cule of  water,  and  bear  to  each  other  the  same  relation  as  exists  between 
caustic  potash  and  potash ;  thus — 

Potassium  series. 

Potassium,    .  . 
Caustic  Potash,      .       H  }  ^ 
Potash,         .       .       ^  i  0 


Kthyle  series. 

(C,H,),  Ethyle. 
I  0  Alcohol.. 

I  0  Ether. 


377.  Compounds- have  been  obtained  corresponding  to  alochol  and  ether,  in  whieh 
the  place  of  the  oxygen  is  occupied  by  sulphur,  and  which  bear  the  same  relation  to 
hydi'osulphuric  acid  as  alcohol  and  ether  bear  to  water. 

Type — Hydrosulphuric  acid,       ^  |  S 

Hydrosuljohuric  ether,  CM-  |„       a  ^  -u-a    c     i.    ■  K)„ 
(sulphide  of  ethyle),  C,h'  ^      Sulphide  of  potassium,  ^  j  S 

Mercaptan,.  ,  ^^Hg  |  g      Hydrosulphate  of  potassiiun,   ^  |  S. 

These  compounds  are  distinguished  for  their  powerful  odour  of  garlic.  This 
is  especially  the  case  witli  mercaptan,  which  is  notoriously  one  of  the  most  evil- 
smelling  chemical  com])ounda.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  solution  of  hydi-osulphate 
of  potassium  (obtained  by  saturating  potash  with  hydrosulphuric  acid)  with  sulpho- 
vinate  of  potash,  or  better,  of  lime — 

KC,H,SO,  +  H  h  =      *^  h'  i  ^  +  K^SO, . 
Snlphovinate  of  potash.  Mercaptan.  ' 

Mercaptan  is  a  light,  very  volatile  and  inflammable  liquid,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  That  it  is  constituted  after  the  type  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  shown  by  its 
action  upon  metals  and  their  oxides.  Potassium  acts  upon  it  precisely  as  it  does 
upon  alcohol — 

^'h'  !  S  +  K  =    C,H,  j  s  +  H. 

Mercaptan         Mercaptide  of  potassium 
or  potassium-mercaptan. 

Its  name  was  bestowed  in  allusion  to  its  action  upon  mercuric  o.xide,  wlien  it 
forms  a  white  crystalline  inodorous  compound,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in 
alcohol — 

2{C.,H5)HS  -1-  Hg"0  =  (CaH6),S.Hg»S  -|-  H^O. 
Mercaptan.  Mercaptlde'of  mercury. 

378.  FTydrocyanic  ci/tcr  (CaHo.CN  =  ECy),  or  cyanide  of  ethyle,  is  obtained  by 
heating  iodide  of  ethyle  with  cyanide  of  silver — 

CJ-I,!  +  AgCN  =  C,H5.CN  -|-  Agl . 
The  cyanide  of  ethyle  is  a  volatile  poisonous  liquid,  smelling  strongly  of  garlic. 
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KAKODYLE  SERIES— OEGANO-METALLIC  BODIES. 

379.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  results  of  the  progress  of  investigation 
in  chemistry,  is  the  discovery  of  the  true  position  among  classified  com- 
pounds which  is  to  be  assigned  to  some  substance  hitherto  regarded  as 
anomalous,  and  as  destroying  by  its  presence  the  symmetry  and  complete- 
ness of  an  otherwise  perfect  classification.  Such  was  the  case,  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  with  kakodyle,  and  the  bodies  derived  from  it. 
Discovered  long  before  the  science  of  organic  chemistry  was  prepared  to 
receive  it,  it  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  chemists  to  find  a  place  for  it  in  their 
arrangement  of  organic  compounds,  and  always  occupied  an  anomalous 
and  isolated  position.  Modern  research  has  now  brought  to  light  a  whole 
series  of  compounds,  which  would  not  have  been  complete  without  kako- 
dyle, and  this  hitherto  incomprehensible  substance  has  at  length  been 
assigned  its  proper  place. 

When  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  arsenious  acid  and  dry  acetate  of 
potash  is  submitted  to  distillation,  a  heavy  poisonous  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  has  a  most  disgusting  odour  of  garlic,  and  takes  fire  spontaneously 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  liquid,  which  has  long  been  known  under 
the  names  of  alcarsin  (arsenical  alcohol),  and  Cadet's  fuming  liquor,  has 
the  composition  CjEj^As^O,  and  its  production  may  be  represented  (if  the 
various  secondary  produ.cts  be  neglected)  by  the  equation — 

4(KC,H30,)  +  As,0,  =  C,B[i,As,0       2(Kfi.G0.;)  +  200,. 

Acetate  of  potash.  Alcarsin. 

The  spoataneous  coniLustibility  of  the  crude  product  is  due  to  the  presence  or 
kakodyle. 

If  acetic  acid  be  represented  as  derived  from  formic  acid  by  the  substitution  of 
methyle  for  hydrogen,  the  formation  of  alcarsin  would  be  easily  explained.  Acetate, 

of  potash  would  then  be  represented  by  the  formula        |  CO^,  and  its  action  upon 

arsenious  acid  might  be  thus  expressed — 

Arsenious  acid.        Acetate  of  potasli.  Alcarsin. 

Alcarsin  has  the  properties  of  a  base  ;  it  is  capable  of  combining  with 
the  oxygen  acids  to  form  crystalline  salts,  and  in  contact  with  the 
hydrogen  acids  it  furnishes  water,  together  with  a  salt  of  the  radical  of  the 
acid.    Thus,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  have — 

C,H,,As,0  +  2HC1  =  2As(CH3),Cl   +  li.fi. 

Alcarsin.  Chloride. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  this  chloride  consists  in  dissolving  the  alcarsin 
in  alcohol,  and  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  when 
a  white  crystalline  solid  is  obtained,  composed  of  C^Hj^As^O.HgCl^ ;  and 
on  distilling  this  with  hydrochloric  acid  (out  of  contact  with  air),  a  spon- 
taneously inflammable  liquid  is  obtained,  of  insupportable  odour,  and 
composed  of  C^H.  AsCl.  By  distilling  this  chloride  Avith  zinc  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid  gaas,  a  third  unbearable  liquid  is  procured,  which 
has  the  formula  C^H^s-^Sj,  and  has  been  named  kakodyle,  in  allusion  to 
its  intolerable  odour  (/<aKos,  had).  This  substance  is  obviously  the  radical 
from  which  the  compounds  just  mentioned  are  immediately  derived;  thus — 
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Kakodyle,  C,H,„As,   =  Kd^ 
Alcarsin,  or  oxide  of  kakodyle,  C,Hi„As20  =  Kd^O 
Chloride  of  kakodyle,  aH^AsCl'  =   KdCl . 

The  remarkable  properties  of  kakodyle  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  being 
really  the  radical  of  these  compounds,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  potas- 
sium is  the  radical  of  the  oxide  and  chloride  of  that  metal,  for  kakodyle 
enters  into  direct  combination  with  chlorine  and  with  oxygen,  its  attraction 
for  the  latter  being  so  energetic  as  to  cause  its  spontaneous  inflammation 
in  the  air. 

The  discovery  of  this  radical,  comporting  itself  in  all  respects  like  a 
metal,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  its  etfect  upon  organic  chemistry, 
alfording  very  strong  ground  for  belief  in  the  existence  of  other  quasi- 
metallic  radicals,  such  as  ethyle,  methyle,  &c.,  which  have  only  recently 
been  isolated.  A  similar  service  had  been  previously  rendered  to  the 
science  by  the  discovery  of  the  compound  radical  cyanogen  (GN)  belong- 
ing to  the  electro-negative  class  opposed  to  the  metals,  and  for  a  long  time 
these  two  remained  the  only  compound  radicals  which  had  been  obtained 
in  a  separate  form. 

When  kakodyle  is  brought  gradually  in  contact  with  oxygen,  it  is  first 
converted  into  the  oxide  of  kakodyle  ((C.,H„As)20),  and  subsequently  if, 
water  be  present,  into  Icalcodylic  add  (HC^H.AsO^  =  HKdOa),  which  forms 
prismatic  crystals,  unaltered  by  air,  and  destitute  of  poisonous  character. 
When  treated  with  hydrochloric  or  hydrosulphuric  acid,  it  yields  ter- 
chloride  (KdCy  and  sesquisulpMde  of  Mlwdyle  (Kd.Sg). 

The  most  poisonous  member  of  this  series  is  the  xyanide  of  Imkodyle 
(C.jH„As.CjSr  =  KdCy),  which  is  easily  obtained  in  crystals  by  decom- 
posing cyanide  of  mercury  in  solution  with  oxide  of  kakodyle — 

HgCy^  +  Kd,0   =   HgO   +   2KdCy . 

A  very  minute  quantity  of  this  substance  diffused  [in  vapour  through  the 
air  has  the  most  dangerous  effect  upon  those  inhaling  it. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  members  of  the  kakodyle  series  

Kakodyle,  (C^HsAs),  =  Kd^ 

Oxide  of  kakodyle,  (C2H8As)20  =  Kd^O 

Sulphate  of  kakodyle,  {C2H6As)20.S03  =  Kd.,O.SO, 

Sulphide  of  kakodyle,  (CoHeAs)„S  =  KdjS 

Chloride  of  kakodyle,  CaHjAsCl  =  KdCl 

Kakody lie  acid,  HC3H5AsOj  =  HKdOj 

Kakodylate  of  silver,  AgCjH^ AsO^  =  AgKdOa 

Sesquisulphide  of  kakodyle,  (C2H„As)2S3  =  KdsjS, 

Terchloride  of  kakodyle,  C2H5AsCl3=  KdClg 

380.  Organo-metallic  com2Munds.— The  only  way  of  referring  kakodyle 
to  any  known  series  was  to  regard  it  as  an  association  of  arsenic  with  two 
molecules  of  methyle  (CH,,),  and  this  supposition  necessitated  the  exist- 
ence of  other  compounds  of  a  similar  nature,  formed,  that  is,  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  an  inorganic  element  with  a  quasi-metallic  radical.  Accordingly, 
within  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  discovered  that  by  heating  "the 
iodides  of  methyle,  ethyle,  and  amyle,  with  zinc,  compounds  of  lihose 
radicals  with  the  metal  can  be  obtained,  and  tliese  compounds,  like  kako- 
dyle, are  distinguished  by  their  remarkable  attraction  for  oxygen. 

JSTor  are  arsenic  and  zinc  the  only  elements  with  which  these  radicals 
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can  be  associated  j  boron,  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  aluminium  cad- 
mium, tin,  antimony,  bismuth,  lead,  and  mercury  may  be  made  to  furnish 
similar  compounds,  and  the  principle  is  now  fully  established  that  the 
alcohol-radicals  can  enter  into  combination  with  metals  to  form  com- 
pounds which  are,  in  some  cases,  capable  of  direct  union  with  oxygen 
and  other  electro-negative  elements,  for  which  they  exhibit  a  greater 
attraction  than  the  metals  themselves. 

The  members  of  this  class  of  organo-metallic  bodies  which  have  been 
the  subjects  of  some  of  the  most  important  researches  deserve  special 
attention. 

Zino-etliyle  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  upon  iodide  of  ethyle — 

+         =  (C.H,),Zn  -^  Znl,. 

300  grains  of  bright  freshly  granulated  and  thoroughly  dried  zinc  are  placed  in  a 
half-pint  flask  (E,  fig.  293),  which  is  connected  with  the  carbonic  acid  apparatus  (A), 


Fig.  293. — Preparation  of  zinc-ethyle. 

from  which  the  gas  is  passed  through  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottles  (B  and  C) 
where  it  is  thoroughly  dried.  A  second  perforation  in  the  corlc  of  the  fiask  (E)  allows 
the  passage  of  the  tube/,  which  passes  through  the  two  corks  in  the  wide  tube  F,  and 
dips  into  a  little  mercury  in  D.  A  stream  of  cold  water  is  kept  running  through 
the  wide  tube  (F),  being  conveyed  by  the  caoutchouc  tubes  t  t.  When  the  whole 
apparatus  has  been  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  the  cork  of  the  flask  (E)  is  removed,  and 
400  grains  of  iodide  of  ethyle  (perfectly  free  from  moisture)  are  introduced,  the  cork 
being  then  replaced.*  The  carbonic  acid  is  again  passed  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
cut  off  by  closing  the  nipper-tap  (T)  upon  a  caoutchoirc  connector,  when  the  gas 
escapes  through  the  tube  (G),  which  dips  into  mercury.  A  gentle  heat  is  then  applied 
by  a  water-bath  to  the  flask  (E)  till  the  iodide  of  ethyle  boils  briskly,  the  vapour 
being  condensed  in  the  tube  /,  and  running  back  into  the  fiask.  In  about  five  hours 
the  conversion  is  complete,  and  the  iodide  ceases  to  distil.  The  nipper-tap_  (T)  is 
again  opened  and  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid  is  allowed  to  pass  ;  tlie  position  of 
the  condenser  (F)  is  reversed  (fig.  294),  and  the  tube /is  connected  by  the  cork  K, 
with  the  short  test-tube  0  ;  the  longer  limb  of  a  very  narrow  siphon  (I)  of  stout 
tube  passes  through  a  second  perforation  in  the  cork  (K),  the  shorter  limb  passing 
into  the  very  short  test-tube  (P),  the  cork  of  which  is  also  furnished  with  the  short 
piece  of  moderately  wide  tube  (L).  For  receiving  and  preserving  the  zinc-ethyle,  a 
number  of  small  tubes  are  prepared  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  295.  The  long  narrow 
neck  (E)  of  one  of  these  is  passed  down  the  short  tube  (L)  to  the  bottom  of  P,  the 
other  end  (N)  of  the  tube  being  connected  with  an  apparatus  for  passing  dry  car- 

*  The  process  is  said  to  be  much  accelerated  if  about  -^^k  of  ziuc-ethyle  is  dissolved  in 
the  iodide  of  etliyle. 
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bonic  acid.  The  wliolc  of  the  apparatus  being  filled  with  this  gas,  the  nipper-tap  is 
closed,  and  the  flask  (E)  heated  on  a  sand-bath,  so  that  the  ziuc-ethyle  may  distil 
over,  a  slow  stream  of  carbonic  acid  being  constantly  passed  into  P,  the  excess 


Fig.  294.— Collection  of  zinc-ethyle. 

escaping  through  L.  When  enough  zinc-ethyle  has  collected  in  the  tube  (0)  a 
blow-pipe  flame  is  applied  to  the  narrow  tube  (N),  wliich  is  drawn  off'  and  sealed  ; 
the  syphon  tube  (I)  is  then  gra- 
dually pushed  down,  so  that  its 
longer  limb  may  be  sufficiently 
immersed  in  the  zinc-ethyle,  and 
the  nipper-tap  (T,  fig.  293)  is 
opened,  when  the  pressure  of  the 
carbonic  acid  forces  over  a  part 
of  the  zinc-ethyle  into  the  tube  P.  By  heating  the  tube  (M)  with  a  spirit-lamp,  .so 
as  to  expel  part  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  it  will  become  partly 
filled  with  zmc-ethyle,  and  may  be  withdrawn  and  quickly  sealed  by  the  blow-pipe. 
The  spontaneous  inflammability  of  the  zinc-ethyle,  and  its  easy  decomposition  by 
water,  render  great  care  necessary  in  its  preparation.  If  an  alloy  of  zinc  with  one- 
fourth  Its  weight  of  sodium  be  employed,  the  conversion  may  be  eff'ected  in  an  hour. 

If  any  moisture  were  present  in  the  materials  employed,  it  would 
decompose  a  corresponding  quantity  of  the  zinc-ethyle,  yielding  oxide  of 
zinc  and  gaseous  hydride  of  ethyle — 

(C,HJ,Zn   +   H,0   =   2(C,H,.H)   +  ZnO. 

Zinc-etliyle.  Hydride  of  ethyle.- 

Zinc-ethyle  is  a  colom-less  liquid  of  powerful  odour,  heavier  than  water 
(sp.  gr.  1-18),  and  boiling  at  244°  F.  In  contact  with  atmospheric  air, 
it  takes  fire  spontaneously,  burning  with  a  dazzling  greenish-blue  flame 
which  emits  white  clouds  of  oxide  of  zinc.  If  a  piece  of  porcelain  be 
depressed  upon  the  flame,  a  deposit  of  metallic  zinc  is  formed,  sm-rounded 
by  a  ring  of  oxide,  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  and  white  on  cooling. 

When  oxygen  is  allowed  to  act  very  gradually  upon  zinc-ethyle,  zinc- 
alcohol  (or  ethylate  of  zinc)  is  formed,  corresponding  to  potassium  and 
sodium-alcohol  (ethylates  of  potash  and  soda),  which  have  been  already 
described — 

(C.,H,),Zn   -I-   O,   =  Zn(C2HJA. 

Zino-alcohol. 

Under  the  gradual  action  of  other  electro-negative  elements,  zinc-ethyle 
is  decomposed  into  compounds  of  zinc  and  ethyle  with  the  particular 
element  employed ;  (C.,n„),Zn  +  I,  =  2C,H„I  '  -f-  Znl, . 

Zim-methyle  (CH3).,Zn  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  upon  the  iodide 
of  methyle  (CHJ),  and  resembles  zinc-ethyle  in  its  general  character ;  it 
is,  however,  far  more  volatile  and  more  energetic  in  its  reactions  than 
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zinc-ethyle,  and  is  decomposed  witli  inflammation  and  explosion  when 
brought  in  contact  with  water,  yielding  oxide  of  zinc  and  marsh-gas 
(hydride  of  methyle). 

{CIL3).JZn   +    Hp    =    2(CHi,.H)  (Hydride  of  methyle)   +  ZnO  . 

Zinc-amylo  {G^-^-^^Zn  is  not  so  violent  in  its  reactions ;  it  does  not 
inflame  when  exposed  to  air,  but  absorbs  oxygen  very  rapidly. 

Potassium-ethijle  and  sodium-ethijle  (CjHj.K  and  C^Hj.lSra)  have  as 
yet  been  obtained  only  in  combination  with  zinc-ethyle,  by  heating  this 
liquid  in  a  sealed  tube  with  potassium  or  sodium,  when  metallic  zinc  is 
separated,  and  the  alkali-metal  takes  its  place — 

3(C,H,),Zn    +     Na,    =    2(Zn(C,H,),.NaC,H,)   +  Zn. 

The  double  compound  of  sodium-ethyle  with  zinc-ethyle  is  a  crystalline 
solid  which  decomposes  water  with  great  violence,  forming  soda,  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  hydride  of  ethyle.*  Its  behaviour  with  carbonic  acid  is  very 
interesting  and  important. 

When  the  crystalline  compound  of  sodium-ethyle  with  zinc-ethyle  is 
introduced  into  a  bulb-tube  through  which  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
passed,  much  heat  is  evolved,  zinc-ethyle  distils  off,  and  a  white  solid  is 
left  in  the  bulb,  which  is  found  to  consist  of  the  propylate  of  soda, 
JfaCsHjOa  formed  according  to  the  equation — 

C,H,Na  +  CO,  =  NaC^Hp,. 

This  reaction  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  representing  the  first 
successful  attempt  to  produce  directly  one  of  the  organic  acids  from 
carbonic  acid,  and  indicating  a  general  method  for  the  formation  of  the 
other  acids  of  the  same  series. 

Thus,  if  sodium-methyle  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  it  yields  acetate 
of  soda — 

CHgNa  -1-  CO.,  =  NaC^HaO^. 

By  heating  iodide  of  methyle  in  a  sealed  tube  with  a  compound  of 
arsenic  and  sodium,  kakodyle  or  arsenio-dimethyle  is  obtained — 

2(CH3.I)  +  AsNa,  =  As(CH3),  +  2¥al , 

Kakodyle. 

and  thus  kakodyle  finds  its  place  among  the  organic-metallic  bodies, 
the  existence  of  which  it  foreshadowed. 

Wlien  iodide  of  ethyle  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  arsenio- 
diethyU,  As{C^Ti.)2,  or  ethylic-kakodylc,  is  obtained. 

381.  Arsenio-trimetliyle  or  trimetlvylarsine,  As(CH.,)3,  and  arsenio- 
triethyle,  or  trietliylarsine,  As(C„Hg)3,  maybe  obtained  either  by  acting 
upon  the  iodides  of  methyle  and  ethyle  with  a  compound  of  arsenic  with 
three  atoms  of  sodium — 

3(CH3.I)   +   AsNa,   =  As(CH3)3  -t-  3NaI, 
or  by   decomposing   zinc-methyle   or  zinc-ethyle  Avith   terchloride  of 
arsenic — 

3Zn(C,H,),  +   2ASCI3  =   2As(C.,H,)3   +  3ZnCL. 

Arsenio-triethyle  has  a  kakodylic  odour,  but  does  not  take  fire  when  ex- 

*  strange  to  say,  when  this  coniponiid  of  sodium-ethyle  with  zinc-ethyle  is  heated,  it 
leaves  meluUio  sodium  and  zinc. 
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posed  to  air  although  it  oxidises  with  great  rapidity.    Like  kakodyle,  it 
.  capable  ot  producing  a  base  by  combination  with  oxygen,  which  1  as 
vZllTL^^^^-^if-  "1*^      ''^^'^  trietkoxii:  Similar  com^ 

nit  arsX^'*"'^^'  "  '''''''' 

Other  arsenical  compounds  of  etliyle  and  methyle  have  been  produced 
contaimng  four  equivalents  of  the  alcohol-radical/but  the  oxide  of  tetre 
lon^ n'rr.^  [^^(C2H,)J,0  and  its  congeners  are  really  snbstances  bc- 
elsewhie  ^^'^^^J'         ^^^J  will  be  again  alluded  to 

Stibeth7/Ie  8h  (CJl-)^,  or  stibiotriethyle,  and  stibiotrimethyle  SbfCH  ) 
are  obtained  by  processes  -similar  to  those  which  furnish  the  correspond- 
ing compounds  of  arsenic,  which  they  much  resemble. 
_  btibethyle  has  a  powerful  odour  of  onions,  and  takes  fire  spontaneously 
m  air.  it  combines  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  sulphur,  with 
great  energy.  So  powerful  is  its  attraction  for  chlorine,  that  it  displaces 
liydi-ogen  from  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid— 

Sb(C,H,)3  +   2HC1  =   Sb(aH,)3.Cl,  +  H,. 

Bicliloride  of  stibotliyle. 

The  oxide  of  stihethyle  is  a  basic  substance.    The  iodide  of  tetre- 
tnyistibonium,  Sb(C,H,)J,  belongs  to  the  ammonium  familv 

#/erc«r^c  ,«ef7.2V^e  Hg(CH3),  and  ethicle  Hg(C,HJ,  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  zinc-methyle  and  zinc-ethyle  upon  bichloride  of  mercury— 
Zn(C,H,),  +   HgCl,  =   ZnCl,  +  Hg(C,H,),. 

The  methyle  compound  is  the  heaviest  liquid  (except  metallic  mercury) 
TuTface''  '  ^^^'^'^^  S^^''  "P°^ 

Ahcminium  ethide,  AUC,H,)„,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  mercuric 
ethide  with  aluminium,  3HgE,  +  Al,  =  Hg^  +  A1,E..    It  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  spontaneously  inflammable,  and  decomposed  by  water  The 
corresponding  methyle  compound,  Al,(CHa,  solidifies  at  a  little  above 
±1.  into  a  transparent  crystalline  mass 

upo^  wfihT-l''^^^'  ''''  ''''''' 

2EB0,   +    3ZnE,   =   2BE,  +  3ZnE,0,. 

Boracic  etlKM-.      Zinc-ethyle,    Triboretl.yle.   Etiiylate  of  zinc. 

.n^rrSr  '  -^^^^  ^^P"       ^'^^)  ^olourless  liquid,  Which  has 

an  irritating  odour  and  is  insoluble  in  water.    It  inflames^  spontaneously 

n  ^i^f  '  Sreen  flume,  and  explodes  when  brought 

n  contact  with  pure  oxygen.  Ey  gradual  oxidation  it  is  converted  into 
the  compound^  BEO  which  maybe  distilled  in  vacuo  without  decom- 
position When  this  liquid  is  mixed  with  water  it  is  decomposed,  yield- 
ing alcohol,  and  a  volatile  white  crystalline  body,  BH.EO.— 

BEA  +   2.HA   =  BH.EO,  +'2(EH0). 

Alcohol. 

This  substance  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  a  most  intensely  sweet 
taste;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Boric  meihide,  B(CH3)3,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  strong  ethereal 
solution  of  zinc- methyle  upon  boracic  ether — 

2E,B03   -f   3ZnMe,   =   2BMe,,  -)-   3ZnE,0  . 

Boracic  ether.      Zlnc-methvlc.     Boric  methide.    Kthylnte  of  zinc 

'  2  L 
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Boric  niethide  is  a  heavy  (sp.  gr.  1-93)  colourless  gas,  having  an  intoler- 
ably pungent  tear-exciting  odour,  and  capable  of  liquefaction  under  a 
pressure  of  three  atmospheres  at  50°  F.  When  it  issues  very  slowly  .into 
the  air  from  a  tube,  it  undergoes  partial  oxidation,  and  produces  a  lam- 
bent blue  flame,  invisible  in  daylight,  and  incapable  of  burning  _  the 
fingers  j  but  when  it  comes  rapidly  into  contact  with  air,  it  burns  with  a 
bright  green  hot  flame,  remarkable  for  the  immense  quantity  of  large 
flakes  of  carbon  which  it  disperses  through  the  air,  apparently  because 
the  boracic  acid  produced  envelopes  them  and  prevents  their  combustion. 
Boric  methide  combines  with  an  equal  volume  of  ammonia  gas,  producing 
a  white,  volatile  compound  NHyBMog,  which  is  deposited  in  fine  crystals 
from  its  ethereal  solution,  and  may  be  subHmed  without  decomposition. 
Its  vapour,  like  that  of  sal-ammoniac,  occupies  four  volumes  instead  of 
two.  Water  absorbs  very  little  boric  methide,  bat  alcohol  dissolves  it 
readily.  Solutions  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  also  absorb  it,  and 
potash  decomposes  the  ammonia  compound,  but  the  combinations  of  boric 
methide  with  the  alkalies  do  not  crystallise,  and  are  decomposed  even  by 

carbonic  acid.  ,  i   •  i  <- 

SiUdum-ethyle,  SiEJ^,  results  from  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of 
silicon  with  zinc-ethyle ;  it  is  not  decomposed  by  water  or  by  solution  of 
potash,  is  lighter  than  water,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  _  Silicium- 
ethyle  is  especially  interesting  as  the  source  of  a  new  alcohol  in  which  a 
part  of  the  carbon  appears  to  be  replaced  by  silicon.  The  formula  of  this 
alcohol  is  said  to  be  SiCgHsjO,  which  may  be  represented  as  the  (missing, 
see  page  509)  alcohol  CgH^^O,  (nonyle-alcohol),  in  which  an  atom  of  carbon 
is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  silicon. 

Silicium-hexethyle,  Si^E,,  corresponding  in  composition  to  aluminium 
ethide,  is  also  an  inflammable  liquid,  the  vapour  of  which  has  the  high 

specific  gravity  7  96.  „   , ,   •  ■, 

Silicium-methyle,  Si(CH3)„  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of 
silicon  upon  iodide  of  methyle  in  the  presence  of  zinc.  It  is  a  liquid 
which  burns  with  a  luminous  flame,  producing  white  fumes  of  silica. 

382.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  principal  com- 
pouuds  of  alcohol-radicals  with  inorganic  elements  which  have  yet  been 
analysed,  omitting  some  of  the  compound  ammonias,  which  will  be  noticed 
hereafter : — 


Compounds  of  alcohol-radicals 
with  inorganic  elements. 


Sodium-ethyle, 
Magnesium-etliyle, 
Aluminium-ethyle, 
Zinc-raethyle, 
Zinc-ethyle,  . 
Zinc-amyle,  . 
Stau-metliyle, 
Stan-ethyle,  . 
SesquietMde  of  tin, 
Diothiodide  of  tin, 
Stannic  ethide,  i 


Formula. 

Inorganic 
Type. 

NaE 

NaCl 

MgE„ 

MgCl, 

ZuMe, 

ZnCl, 

ZuEj 

ZnCU 

ZnAyljj 

ZnCla 

SnMco 

SnCl., 

SnE^  " 

SnCC 

SnjE,, 

Sn.,03 

Sn,0, 

SnE4 

SnCl^ 
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Compoumls  of  iilcoliol-nidicals 
with  inorganic  elements. 


Stannic  ethylometliide,  . 
Stannic  iodethide, 
Bismuthous  ethide, 
Bisuiutlious  dichlorethido, 
Plumbic  ethide,  . 
Mercuric  ethide,  . 
Mercuric  methide, 
Stibethyle,    .       .       .  .' 
Antimouic  triethoxide,  . 
Iodide  of  tetrethyl-stibonium, 
Kakodyle,  .... 
Oxide  of  kakodyle, 
Arseuious  oxymethide,  . 
Trimetliyle-arsine, 
Monom  ethyl  arsenic  acid, 
Kakodylic  acid, 
Sulphokakodylic  acid,  . 
Terchloride  of  kakodyle, 
Ethyl-kakodylic  acid,  . 
Arsenic  triethoxide. 
Oxide  of  tetrethylarsonium,  . 
Oxide  of  dimethyl-diethylarsonium 
Triborethyle, 
Boric  methide, 
Silicium-ethyle, 
Silicium-methyle,  . 


Formula. 


SnE^Me/ 
SnEJ„ 

BiEg'  " 

BiECl, 
.  PbE,  ' 
HgEa 
HgMea 
SbEg 

SbEgO 

SbEJ 

AsMcg 

AsgMe^O 

AsMeO 

AsMcj 

AsMeOg 

HAsMe^O., 

(AsMe,),s; 

AsMe^Clg 

(AsE,);03 

AsEgO 

(AsE,)20 

(AsMejE2)20 

BE3 

BMCg 

SiE^ 
SiMe, 


Inorganic 
Type. 


SnCl^ 
SnCl^ 

BiClg 
BiClg 

PbOa 

HgCl, 

HgCl, 

SbClg 
SbClg 

SbClg 
AsgSa 

ASgOg 
AsClg 
AsClg 

AsClg 
HAs03(?) 
AS2O5 
AsClg 

AS,Og 

AsOlg 
As.,05  . 

Bcij 

BCI3 
SiCL 


SiCl, 


These  compounds  are  evidently  formed  upon  the  types  of  the  inomanic 
combinations  of  the_  respective  elements.  Those  elements  which  conThine 
in  only  one  proportion  with  oxygen  or  sulphur,  also  combine  in  one  pro- 
portion with  an  alcohol-radical;  whilst  those  which  form  more  than  one 
compound  with  oxygen  and  sulphur  also  generally  form  corresponding 
compounds  with  alcohol-radicals.  ^unebponamg 

Thus  zinc,  which  combines  with  only  two  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine 
a  so  associates  itself  with  two  of  methyle,  ethyle,  or  amyle.  lluZSS 
also  combines  only  m  one  proportion  with  the  alcohol-radicals  Zt  thS 
KumMur"''"''  ^'"^       composition  of  alumina:i:t;iy"oxSde 

Tin,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  three  distinct  series  of  compounds  with 
the  alcohol-radicals,  composed  according  to  the  types  of  the  protoxide 
sesquioxide,  anc  binoxide  of  tin,  respectively.  And  it  must  be  observed 
that  as  long  as  the  type  is  adhered  to,  the  particular  radical  occupying  a 
place  m  the  compound  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference:  thus  we 
find,  m  the  bodies  composed  after  the  type  of  sesquioxide  of  tin  ^Sn  0  ) 
one  m  which  the  places  of  the  three  atoms  of  oxygen  are  occupied  bv 
ethy  e,  and  another  in  which  only  two  of  the  places  are  occupied  bv 
f^y^.(^"f^f  "'"1"^s"«etallic  or  ba,!/Ious  radical),  whUst  the 

third  IS  filled  by  lodme  (an  electro-negative  or  chlorous  radical). 

Sn*EfM™?&^'.'^  °^  zinc-methyle  upon  tlic  stamiic  iodethide,  ZuMe^     SnE.I.,  = 
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ORGANIC  ALKALOIDS— AMMONIA. 

383.  The  attraction  which  the  vegetable  alkaloids  have  always  possessed 
for  the  chemical  inquirer  is  easily  accounted  for ;  compcsing,  as  they  do,  so 
very  small  a  portion  of  the  plants  in  which  they  are  found,  and  yet  repre- 
senting, in  many  cases,  the  whole  virtue  and  activity  of  such  plants  in 
their  action  upon  the  animal  body,  it  is  very  natural  that  their  composi- 
tion should  have  been  very  carefully  studied,  with  a  view  to  explain  the 
changes  by  which  they  are  produced  in  the  plants,  and,  if  possible,  to 
imitate  those  changes  in  order  to  obtain  these  valuable  remedies  by  arti- 
ficial means.  In  this  study,  however,  the  chemist  has  to  contend  with 
difficulties  of  no  insignificant  character ;  for  even  in  the  determination  of 
the  ultimate  composition  of  these  alkaloids,  their  high  molecular  weights 
and  comparatively  small  proportion  of  hydrogen  render  the  exact  determin- 
ation of  this  element  a  matter  of  great  diflSculty,  so  that  even  at  the 
present  time  the  composition  of  some  of  the  less  known  alkaloids  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  definitely  established. 

The  following  table  includes  the  most  important  of  those  alkaloids 
which  are  extracted  from  plants  : — 


Alkaloid. 

Source. 

Formula. 

Morphine 

Opium  .... 

Codeine 

))  .... 

CisHoiNGs 

Narcotine 

) »          •       •       *  .  * 

Papaverine 

.... 

C,„H,iNO, 

Quinine 

Cinchona  bark 

C20H24N2O2 

Cinchoniue 

J  J  .... 

C,oH24N.,0 

Qiiinidine 

, ,  ... 

Caffeine 

Coffee        .       .       .  .1 

CgHjoN.O, 

Theine 

Tea  ) 

Theobromine 

Cacao-nut  .... 

CyHgN.O, 

Strychnine 

Nux  vomica 

Brucine 

J,       .       .       .  . 

Nicotine 

Tobacco  .... 

Solaniae 

Potato-shoots 

Atropine 

Deadly  nightshade      .       .  ) 

C17H23NO3 

Daturinc 

Stramonium       .       .       .  ) 

Cocaine 

Coca-leaves 

Hyosoyamiue 

Henbane  .... 

Emetine 

Ipecacuanha 

C^oH^N.Os 

Aconitine 

Aconite  .... 

C,-H39NOio 

Yeratrine 

White  hellebore  . 

Coniine 

Hemlock  .... 

riperine 

Pepper  .... 

Capsicine 

Cayenne  pepper  . 

Sparteine 

Common  broom  . 

Curarine 

Curara  poison 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  alkaloids  iu variably  contain  nitrogen  ; 
and  though  this  element  generally  forms  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
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the  weight  of  the  alkaloid,  not  exceeding  31  per  cent,  in  theobromine, 
which  IS  the  richest  m  nitrogen,  and  falling  as  low  as  3-4  per  cent,  in 
narcotme,  which  is  the  poorest,  it  is  from  .this  element  that  chemists  have 
always  started  m  their  speculations  upon  the  constitution  of  these  impor- 
tant bodies. 

The  earliest  view  of  any  importance  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
alkaloids  was  that  of  BerzeHus,  who,  resting  upon  the  constant  presence 
ot  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  iu  these  substances,  regarded  them  as  compounds 
ot  certain  neutral  substances  (then  unknown  in  the  separate  state)  with 
ammonia  to  which  they  owed  their  alkaline  characters,  and  this  opinion 
was  much  strengthened  when  it  was  discovered  that  certain  organic  bases 
(though  not  those  actually  found  in  plants)  could  be  produced  by  the 
direct  combination  of  ammonia  with  neutral  substances;  thus  oil  of 
mustard  (C,H,NS),  when  combined  with  ammonia  (NK,),  yields  the  base 
thiosinnamine  (C^HgN^S). 

To  this  view  it  was  objected,  that  ammonia  could  not  be  detected  in 
tiiese  organic  bases,  and  as  the  doctrine  of  the  displacement  of  one  element 
by  another,  or  by  a  quasi-element,  gained  ground,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  organic  bases  might  be  really  constituted  in  the  same  manner  as 
ammonia  itself,  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  being  occupied  by 
a  group  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  of  carbon,  hydroaen  and 
oxygen.  This  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  alkaloids,  therefore,  would 
at  once  propose  ammonia  as  the  type  of  this  large  class. 

In  the  earlier  attempts  to  refer  the  organic  bases  to  ammonia  as  their 
type,  It  was  said  that  just  as  that  substance  is  composed  of  four  atoms 
one  of  nitrogen  and  three  of  hydrogen),  so  are  the  organic  bases,  but  that 
these  contain  only  two  separate  hydrogen  atoms,  the  place  of  the  third 
atom  of  that  element  being  occupied  by  a  compound  which  discharges  the 
iunctions  of  that  third  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  does  not  destroy  the  alka- 
line character  of  the  original  ammonia  type. 

To  apply  this  view  to  one  of  the  least  complex  of  the  organic  bases, 
!f  ®  (^fi^7^)>  we  might  represent  it  as  ammonia  (NRX  in  which  the 
third  atom  ot  hydrogen  had  been  displaced  by  the  hypothetical  compound 
radical phenyle  (GJi,)  for  C,H,N  =  NH,.C,H„  phemjlamine. 

ihis  view  of  the  constitution  of  aniline  was  supported  by  the  fact,  that 
aniline  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  phenate  of  ammonia  ; 

NH,.aH,0  -  H,0  =  NH,.C„H„ 

Phenate  of  ammonia.  Aniline. 

and  as  the  substances  derived  from  ammoniacal  salts  by  tlie  loss  of  a 
molecule  of  water  were  called  amides  (being  supposed  to  contain  amido- 
gen,  m^),  this  theory  was  spoken  of  as  the  amide-theory  of  the  consti- 
tution of  organic  bases. 

Later  research  has  only  extended  this  theory,  having  proved  that 
ammonia  is  the  type  of  at  least  the  greater  number  of  organic  bases  and 
that  not  only  one,  but  all  three  of  the  hydrogen-atoms,  are  movable  and 
may  be  displaced  by  compound  radicals,  whilst  even  the  nitrorren  of  the 
type  also  admits  of  replacement  by  other  elements  of  the  same  chemical 
family,  viz.,  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony. 

A  more  instractive  example  of  the  elasticity  of'  a  type  cannot  bo  given. 

384.  Ethylated  ammonias  and  their  derivatives. — When  iodide  of 
ethyle  (G^K.l)  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
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ammonia,  in  the  proportion  of  single  molecules,  a  crystalline  compound  is 
formed,  vvMch.  might  at  first  be  regarded  merely  as  a  combination  of 
the  two  bodies  employed  to  produce  it  (CgHJ.NHj) ;  but  when  this 
substance  is  distilled  with  potash,  it  furnishes,  instead  of  ammoniacal  gas, 
a  vapour  which  condenses,  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  in  a  receiver  cooled 
by  ice,  to  a  very  light  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  6  5° -6  F.,  and  has 
a  powerful  ammoniacal  odour.  By  analysis,  this  liquid  is  found  to  have 
the  composition  CgH^JST,  being,  in  fact,  ammonia  in  which  one-third  of  the 
hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  ethyle.  That  this  is  the  true  view  of  its 
constitution  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  since  it  so  nearly  resembles 
ammonia  in  all  its  characters,  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  that 
substance.  The  ethyl-ammonia  or  ethylia,  or  ethylamine,  has  not  only  the 
modified  odour  of  ammonia,  but  is  powerfully  alkaline,  and  combines 
readily  with  acids,  forming  salts,  many  of  which  may  be  crystallised.  It 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  more  inflammable  than  ammonia. 

The  crystalline  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  upon 
ammonia  is  the  hydriodate  of  ethylamine — 

(H  ran,) 

anj  +  N<^H  =  N-^^.  H  y.Hi, 

(h       (  h  j 

the  hydrogen  expelled  from  the  ammonia  having  taken  the  place  of  the 
ethyle  in  the  iodide,  forming  hydriodic  acid,  which  remains  in  combina- 
tion with  the  ethylamine. 

Chloride  of  ethyle  and  bromide  of  ethyle,  when  heated  with  ammonia, 
yield,  respectively,  the  hydrochlorate  and  hydrobromate  of  ethylamine,  but 
the  iodide  of  ethyle  is  preferred  for  this  and  similar  experiments,  as  being 
less  volatile,  and  therefore,  more  manageable  in  sealed  tubes. 

When  the  hydriodate  of  ethylamine  is  distilled  with  potash,  it  behaves 
just  as  hydriodate  of  ammonia  would  do  if  similarly  treated — 

NH3.HI  -f-   KHO   =   NH3   +   KI   +  H,0 

Hydriodate  of  ammonia.  Ammonia. 

NH.,.C2H-.HI    +    KHO    =    NH,.C,Hg    -j-    KI    -I-  H,0. 

Hydriodate  of  etliylamine.  Etliylamine. 

Ethylamine  also  combines  with  the  oxygen-acids  in  the  same  manner 
as  ammonia — 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,    .       .       .  2NH3.H2O.SO3 
Sulphate  of  ethylamine,         .       .  2(JN'H„.CjH5).H20.S03. 

If  ethylamine  be  again  acted  upon  by  iodide  of  ethyle,  a  second  atom 
of  hydrogen  may  be  displaced  by  ethyle,  and  the  hydriodate  of  diethyla- 
mine  is  obtained — 

(CMA 

+  aHj  =  N^aHA.Hi, 


^ethyle°^     Hydiiodato  of  dietliylaniinc. 


and  from  the  hydriodate  the  diethylamine  is  obtained  by  distillation  with 
potash,  as  a  colourless  and  inflammable  liquid,  strongly  ammoniacal,  and 
having  a  much  higher  boiling  point  than  ethylamine  (134°'6  F.)  In  its 
chemical  relations  diethylamine  is  a  decided  ammonia. 
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111  order  to  remove  the  third  atom  of  hydrogen,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
subject  diethylamiue  to  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle— 

Diethylaminc.        ^otl^yle"^    Hydiioflato  of  triethylamine. 

When  this  last  hydriodate  is  distilled  with  potash,  the  triethylamine  is 
ob tamed  as  a  colourless  liquid,  presenting  the  strongest  evidence  of  its 
relationship  to  ethylamine  and  diethylamine  as  well  as  to  ammonia.  It  is 
powerfully  alkaline,  and  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  diethylamine. 

But  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  does  not  stop  here,  for  if  triethyla- 
n)ine  be  again  heated  with  it,  a  molecule  of  that  base  combines  with  a  mole- 
cule of  the  iodide  to  form  the  compound  N(C,H5)3.aHJ,  which  may  be 
represented  as  hydriodate  of  triethylamine  in  which  the  place  of  the 
hydrogen  m  the  hydriodic  acid  is  occupied  by  ethyle. 

But  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  hydriodate  of  ammonia  (NH..HI) 
IS  sometimes  regarded  as  the  iodide  of  a  hypothetical  compomid  metal 
ammonium  (NRJ,  and  it  would  appear  admissible  to  view  the  above 
compound  as  iodide  of  ammonium  (jSTHJ),  in  which  the  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  displaced  by  ethyle ;  it  would  then  be  called  iodide  of  tetre- 
tliylammonium  (IS"EJ),  or  iodide  of  tetrethylium. 

Unlike  the  preceding  compounds,  the  iodide  of  tetrethylium  may  be 
boiled  with  solution  of  potash  without  decomposition,  but  if  a  solution  of 
tins  substance  be  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  iodide  of  silver  is  formed 
and  when  the  solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated  in  vacvo  over  sulphuric 
acid,  it  deposits  needle-like  crystals  having  the  composition  ]Sr(C.H  )  HO 
This  substance,  which  is  called  the  hydrate  of  tetrethylium,  is  exactly 
similar  m  properties  to  the  hydrates  of  potasli  and  soda ;  it  is  deliques- 
cent, absorbs  carbonic  acid  eagerly  from  the  air,  is  exceedingly  alkaline 
and  caustic,  expels  ammonia  from  its  salts,  forms  soap  with  the  fats,  and 
behaves  in  every  I'espect  like  the  hydrate  of  a  fixed  alkali.  Its  taste  is 
very  bitter  as  well  as  alkaline. 

It  is  obviously  not  an  ammonia,  but  is  composed  after  the  type  of 
caustic  potash  (KHO),  and  contains,  in  place  of  the  potassium  the 
hypothetical  radical  tetrethylium,  NCC^H,)..,  or  ammonium  (NH,)  in  which 
the  iour  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by  ethyle 
intemyble—  ^"^^^^  tetrethylium  is  now 

2NEJ    ^    Ag,p    -f    ITaO    =    2NE,H0    +  2AffI. 

Iodide  of  w  i  1    V  -'•^o-^  • 

tetrethylium.  .fjtl^^l 

teti-etliyliuin. 

The  new  alkali  is  easily  decomposed ;  even  at  a  temperature  below  the 
boding  point  of  water,  it  is  resolved  into  triethylamine,  olefiant  gas  and 
water —  .  ' 

N(CJ-I,,),HO   =   N(C,ILX  +   CJ-I,   -t-  H,0. 

Triothylamino. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  solution  of  ammonia  in  water  may  be 
regarded  as  containing  the  hydrate  of  ammonium,  for— 

Nil,        11,0   =  NHJIO 

which  latter  would  bo  the  true  typo  of  the  hydrate  of  tetrethylium 
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but  SO  great  is  the  want  of  stability  in  this  case,  that  all  attempts  to 
isolate  the  hydrate  of  ammonium  have  resulted  in  the  production  of 
ammonia  and  water. 

Like  potash,  the  oxide  of  tetrethylium  is  capable  of  forming  salts  with 
the  oxygen-acids  without  the  intervention  of  a  molecule  of  water,  thus — 

Sulphate  of  potash,  .       .  K2O.SO.J 

Sulphate  of  oxide  of  tetrethylium,  (]SrE^)20.S03. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  by  the  action  of  the  iodides  of 
other  alcohol  radicals  upon  ammonia,  compounds  should  be  obtained 
corresponding  to  those  belonging  to  the  ethyle  series  ;  thus  we  have — 

{Type  J  ammonia  NH3). 


Methylamine,*  NH^.CHg 
Ethylamine,  NHj.CaHg 
Amylamiue,  NHg/CgHii 
Dimethylamine,  NH.(CHg)o 
Dietliylamine,  NH.^C^HJs 

{Type  ;  imaginaiy  hydrate  of  ammonium,  ITR^HO). 


Diamylamine,  NH.(CgHii)2 

Trimethylamine,  N(CH3)3 

Triethylamine,  N^CgHJa 

Triamylamine.t  ]Sr(CBHii)3 


Hydrate  of — 

Tetramethylium,  N(CH3)4HO 
TetrethyHum,  N(C,H5)4HO 
TetramyUum,       ]Sr(C5Hii)4H0  . 

But  even  here,  the  elasticity  of  the  types  and  the  replacing  power  of 
the  alcohol-radicals  are  not  exhausted. 

If  methylamine  (NH^.Me)  be  acted  upon  by  iodide  of  ethyle,  the 
hydriodate  of  meihyl-ethylamine  is  formed — 

NH,.Me        EI   =   KHMeE.Hl , 

,     .  Iodide  of    Hydriodate  of  metliyl- 

Methylamine.  ethylamine. 

and  by  distilling  this  with  potash,  the  methyl-ethylamine,  mucli  resem- 
bling the  other  ammonia  bases,  is  obtained. 

Again,  on  subjecting  this  base  to  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyle,  and 
distilling  the  product  with  potash,  a  new  ammonia  base  is  procured,  in 
which  all  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  different  radicals ; 
this  base  is  called  methyl-ethyl-amylamine,  and  its  composition  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  N(CH,)  (C,H,)  (C,H,i)  =  NMeEAyl. 

If  we  had  started  with  aniline  (phenylamine,  NII,.CfiH.)  in  the  above 
experiment,  treatment  with  iodide  of  methyle  would  have  furnished 
methyl-aniline  or  methyl-phenylamine,  NH.CyH5.CH3 ;  and  by  treating 
this  with  iodide  of  ethyle,  we  should  obtain  ethyl-mefchyl-phenylamine, 
NC|5lIg.CH.,.C.^Hg;  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyle  upon  this  last  ammonia 
would  give  the  iodide  of  methyl-araylo-phenylium,  and  on  decompos- 
ing this  with  oxide  of  silver,  there  would  be  obtained  the  hydrate  of 
raethyl-ethyl-amylo-phenyl-ammonium — 

N(CB.,)  (C,Hg)  (CgHJ  (C«Hg)HO, 

*  Methylamine,  which  is  a  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  far  more  soluble  in  water 
than  any  other  gas ;  water  dissolves  1150  voliunes  of  methylamine,  the  solution  exactly 
rcisembling  that  of  ammonia.  ,.111 

t  Even  the  hypothetical  hydrocarbon  cetyle  (CmHaa),  the  radical  of  ethal,  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  nitrogen  in  ammonia.  The  base  triceti/lamine,  N(C,„H33)a,  which  is  thus 
formed,  contains  only  2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
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a  base  formed  upon  the  hypothetical  type  of  hydrate  of  aramcmium,  in 
\v'hich  each  of  the  fom-  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  different 
radical.  ^ 

This  complex  substance  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  difference 
'^^^tTr.'''\*?°?l''"'^^^  ^-ind  a  rational  formula;  its  empirical  formula, 
^As^U,  which  simply  shows  the  result  of  its  ultimate  analysis,  teaches 
nothing  with  respect  to  its  constitution,  which  is  at  once  clear  when  the 
rational  formula  as  above  written  is  placed  before  us. 

Phenylamme,  NH,(C,H5),  is  found  among  the  products  of  the  destruetive  dis- 
. nation  ot  rosani  ine  (page  454),  whilst  ethyle-rosaniliue  (aniline-violet)  yields  etk^jl- 
•SrT  NH(C,H,)  (C,H,),  andphenyl-rosaniHne  (im7meZ,te) 

Diphenylamine  has  also  been  obtained  by  digesting  hydrochlorate  of  anOine  with 
nee  aniline  at  a  high  temperature,  when  hydroclilorate  of  diphenylamine  is  obtained 
wluch  is  decomposed  by  a  large  excess  of  warm  water,  the  diTihenylamine  risino-  to 
the  surface  as  an  oil  wliich  solidifies  on  cooling.    The  change  may  be  expressed  by 
the  lollowmg  equation : —  °       j  f  j 

NH,(C,H,).HCI   +    NH,(C,H,)    =    NH(C,H,),.HC1   +  NE,. 

Hydroclilorate  of  aniline.         Aniline  Hydroclilorate  of 

diphenylamine. 

i>itoZi«2//«mme  NH(C7H,)2,  may  be  procured  in  a  similar  way  by  digesting  hydro- 
clilorate of  toluidme  with  toluidine.  j    j     a       s,  j 

n1.f^T^^^f?•?•""''  ^^(CsH,)  (C,H,),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  anHine  on  hydi-o- 
chlorate  of  toluidme,  or  by  that  of  toluidine  on  bydrochlorate  of  aniline 

niinP  NHm  w*?Mnfi  ""'^^^^^^  ^^^^        *°  di-nitro-diphenyla- 

S  fsSS^a  orfiSf  o^tL^Tydilf eVWr^h^^^^^ 

beryTaSf^JTclnSf^^^^  ^^^^^^'^-^^^  fields  diphenyl- 

It  \viU  be  observed  that  certain  of  these  bases  derived  from  the  alcohols 
liave  the  same  empirical  formulas  as  those  derived  from  coal-tar  and  other 
sources,  with  which,  however,  they  are  by  no  means  identical.  Thus,  tolui- 
dme (LyligjN)  has  the  same  composition  as  methyl-aniline  (NH  C  H  CH  )• 
but  the  former  is  a  crystalline  solid,  and  the  latter  an  oily  liquid."  A^ain 
when  iodide  of  ethyle  acts  upon  toluidine,  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is 
fhsp  aced  by  ethyl   and  ethylo-toluidine  is  obtained.    The  composition 

^^'-^^  of  methyl-ethyl-aniline, 
^M^tij)  (UHj)  (L,,H,),  and  as  that  of  cumidine  (C„H,,N)  :  but  in  their 
chemical  properties  these  bodies  exhibit  such  a  difference  as  would  be 
expected  from  the  difference  in  their  constitution. 

1      ?l  constitution  of  the  alkaloids.— It  will  be  evi- 

dent that  the  principles  developed  in  the  experiments  just  described  may 
be  applied  in  investigating  the  constitution  of  the  bases  extracted  from 
plants.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  ethylamine  (C,II,N)  was  a  vegetable 
alka  1  of  unknown  constitution ;  when  it  was  found  that  by  the  action  of 
iodide  of  ethylc  two  out  of  the  seven  atoms  of  hydrogen  could  be  dis- 
placed, It  would  be  at  once  inferred  that  these  two  atoms  occupied  a  very 
different  position  from  the  other  five,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the 
compound  would  be  more  properly  expressed  by  writing  the  formula 
U,Jrl,.iL._,J\.  On  applying  the  same  principle  to  the  examination  of  the 
natural  alkaloid  conune  (C„II„N),  it  was  found  possible,  by  the  action  of 
iodide  of  methyle  to  remove  only  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen,  so  that  the 
tonnula  G,l[,,,.irN  would  more  correctly  represent  the  constitution  of 
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coniine,  which  might  be  then  regarded  as-  ammonia  in  -whicli  two  atoms 
of  the  hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by  the  group  CgHj^,  or  in  which 
each  of  these  atoms  has  been  displaced  by  the  group  C^H, . 

If  we  were  acquainted  with  an  iodide  of  this  group,  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  that  its  action  upon  ammonia  would  lead  us  to  the  arti- 
ficial formation  of  coniine.* 

Nicotine,  morphine,  and  codeine  will  not  part  with  any  of  their  hydro- 
gen under  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle,  and  must  therefore  be  placed 
upon  tbe  same  footing  as  triethylamine,  N(C2H5)3,  in  which  all  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  already  replaced.  Upon  this  view  they  would  be 
represented  thus — 

Mcotine,  ^(CsHy)'" 
Morphine,  ^(C^jHigOa)'" 
Codeine,  N(C,3H,,03)"'. 

The  mark  ("')  signifying  that  the  groups  are  triatomic,  or  have  the  same 
replacing  value  as  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  When  these  bases  are  acted 
upon  by  the  iodides  of  alcohol-radicals,  there  are  formed,  as  would  be 
expected,  iodides  upon  the  type  NH^I,  from  whicb  may  be  obtained  fixed 
alkalies  resembling  the  hydrate  of  tetrethylium.  Thus  we  have  the 
hydrates  of 

Metbyl-morphyl-ammonium,  .K(C,jHj903)'"(CH3)HO 
Ethyl-codyl-ammonium,  .H{Ci,H,P3)'*(C,HjH0 
Ethyl-nicotyl-ammonium,      l^\cjl^)"'{C^^)KO . 

386.  Poly-ammonias. — In  speculating  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
vegetable  bases,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of  them  contain 
two  atoms  of  nitrogen;  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  cinchonine 
(C^oH^N.O),  quinine  (C^oH^N^O,),  and  strychnine  (C,iH,,N,0,).  If  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  in  these  bases  be  due  to  the  ammonia  type,  they 
must  be  composed  after  the  type  of  a  double  atom  of  ammonia,  ^^-^ .  In 
the  case  of  strychnine,  it  is  found  that  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  fails 
to  remove  any  portion  of  the  hydrogen,  so  that  if  the  base  be  really  com- 
posed after  the  ammonia  type,  it  must  be  represented  by  two  atoms  of 
ammonia  (NsHg),  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  displaced 
by  the  group  (CaiH^^OJ,  when  its  formula  would  be  ^^(CoiHjjO^)''',  the 
replacing  group  in  this  case  being  hexatomic,  or  equivalent  to  six  atoms 
of  hydrogen.  That  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  each  atom  of  hydrogen 
to  be  displaced  by  a  single  group  or  radical,  is  seen  in  a  great  many  organic 
compounds ;  thus,  in  chloroform  (CH)Cl3,  we  have  the  triatomic  group 
CH  (commonly  called  formyle)  occupying  the  position  of  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  which  would  be  required  to  combine  with  the  three  atoms  of 
chlorine  ;  again,  in  Dutch  liquid  (C^HJCla,  we  have  the  diatomic  group 
(ethylene)  occupying  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

If  the  view  above  explained  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  some  of 
the  natural  alkaloids  be  correct,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  form  artificially 
a  base  in  whicli  two  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by 
means  of  a  diatomic  or  triatomic  radical. 

*  Tlie  group  C^H,  is  often  assumed  as  the  radical  of  butyric  acid  (C^HsOa),  aud  it  is  at 
least  a  curious  coincidence,  that  when  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  coniine  actually  yields 
butyric  acid. 
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387.  Diamines.~W\v%n  olofiant  gas  or  ethylene,  C^H^,  is  brought  in 
contact  with  bromine,  the  comiaound  CJI^Br,,  corresponding  to  Dutch 
liquid  (CoH^Cla),  is  obtained,  and  from  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  this 
dihromide  of  ethylene,  there  is  derived  a  new  alkaline  base,  having  the 
composition  N2H,(aHJ",  or  two  molecules  of  ammonia  (N^H^),  in  which 
the  diatomic  ethylene  replaces  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Such  bases,  formed 
upon  the  double  ammonia  type,  are  called  diamines,  whilst  those  which 
correspond  to  a  single  molecule  of  ammonia  are  called  monamines.  The 
base  above  mentioned  is  named  ethylene-diamine.  The  diamines,  like  the 
double  atom  of  ammonia  from  which  they  are  derived,  are  capable  of 
combining  with  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  or  any  similar  acid,  which 
is  implied  by  stating  that  they  are  diaeid. 

When  Dutch  Hquid(«ZM/iZmf?(jo/e%teifl,  (C2H4)"Cl2)  is  heated  to  300°F.  with  strong 
ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube,  an  action  takes  place  corresponding  to  that  of  a  double 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  a  double  molecule  of  ammonia  (NjHg), 

which  would  giverise  to  adouble  molecule  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (ISTjHj.  H2CL)  ; 
in  the  product  of  the  action  of  Dutch  liquid  upon  ammonia  {^^^S^i^^i'^^),  the 
places  of  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  occupied  by  two  molecules  of  the  diatomic  gi'oup 
(C2H4).  Rut  here  the  correspondence  ceases,  for  wliilst  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
when  decomposed  with  oxide  of  silver,  would  yield  ammonia  and  chloride  of  silver, 
the  new  compound,  when  thus  treated,  yields  a  fixed  alkaline  base,  resembling  caustic 
potash  and  having  the  composition  ^^'H.^{G^T1^)^'.-Ri0^,  which  represents  adouble 
molecule  ot  the  hypothetical  hydi-ate  of  ammonium  2(NH^H0),  in  which  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by  two  molecules  of  the  diatomic  ethylene.  The  name 
hydrate  of  dicthylenc-diammonium  expresses  the  composition  of  this  substance, 
which  13  remarkable  for  its  stability,  a  temperature  above  300°  F.  being  required  to 
effect  Its  decomposition,  when  it  furnishes  a  volatile  alkali,  having  the  composition 
JNjHjICjH^)/,  and  called  diethylene-diamine,  being  evidently  formed  from  a  double 
molecule  of  ammonia,  in  which  fom-  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  of  the 
diatomic  ethylene.    Its  in-oduction  may  be  explained  by  the  equation— 

K2H„(C2H,),"H,0.,  =  N,H,(C2H,);'  +  2H,0 . 

By  acting  upon  the  new  ammonia  with  iodide  of  ethyle  (C^HJ),  the  two  atoms 
'^T /n^^'"???^ ttTJT  displaced  by  ethyle,  yielding  diethyl- dicthylme-dia-niinc, 
^■'S^'i^ihK^-i^di  ,  or  a  double  molecule  of  ammonia  (]Sr„H.),  in  which  H  are  re- 
placed by  two  of  ethyle,  and      by  two  of  ethylene. 

By  treating  phenylamiue  (aniline),  NH,(CeH,),  with  dichloride  of  ethylene  (Dutch 
liquid),  the  fZ|2;/i«i2/^,ZM^/i2/Zc„c.rfj«„ii,,e,  ^4.^^"^,^,^^^',  is  obtained,  which  repre- 
sents a  double  molecule  of  ammonia  (N^H,),  in  which  H„  are  replaced  by  two  of 
pheny  e  and  H,  by  two  of  ethylene.  By  the  action  of  chloroform  upon  aniline, 
/•«•my^-rf^pA6«y^rf^„^  f  .iS^WT {%^,\\\,  has  been  obtained,  in  which  H,  ar^ 
replaced  by  the  triatomic  tormyle  (CH),  and  H3  by  phenyle. 

It  has  been  seen  that  phenylamine  is  produced  by  the  deoxidising  action  of  ferrous 
acetate  upon  nitrobenzole  (C„H„NO„).  When  di-nitrobenzole  is  trt^atod  in  a  similar 
way  ^^AfinyZcnc-tZzamiwfi,  N,H,(C„H4)",  is  obtained,  which  is  evidently  derived  from  a 
doub  e  molecule  of  ammonia,  in  which  H,  are  replaced  by  the  diatomic  group 
Imu  (GaH  ),  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  phenyle  (C,.Hr,)  as  ethylene  (aHJ 
bears  to  ethyle  (0,Hb).  By  treating  di-nitrotoluolo  and  di-nitrocumole  with  ferrous 
acetate,  Jo/?yZCTW-fZt«»w«e  and  mmylcnc-diamine  are  obtained,  which  are  diainmonias 
/?,Tr  rSv''''"  J°P'^«"1-  by  the  diatomic  radicals  tolyhnc  {C,l\)"  and  cuviylcnc 
{^n^vt)  •  -Inese  three  diamines  are  called  the  aromatic  diamines,  since  the  diatomic 
gi-oups  phenyleno,  tolylene,  and  cuniylcnc  are  closely  connected,  through  benzole 
(C„He),  toluole  (C^Hb),  and  cunioln  {V^U,^),  with  the  aromatic  acids,  benzoic 
(CyHfiOii),  toluic  (CoILOj),  and  cumiiiic  (UioHijOj). 

Paranilinc  (CijHj^Nj)  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
aniline,  with  which  it  is  polymeric.  Its  properties  are  very  different  from  those  of 
aniline,  for  it  is  .solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  forming  silky  needles  which  melt 
when  heated,  and  boil  beyond  the  range  of  tlie  thermometer,  distilliu'r  unchauired 
It  combines  with  acirls,  forming  beautiful  crystalline  salts,  the  study  of'vvhich  nroves 
it  to  be  a  diamine.  ' 
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388.  Trlamines. — The  triamines  are  formed  upon  the  type  of  a  treble 
molecule  of  ammonia  (NgHy),  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  either 
entirely  or  in  part  by  other  radicals.  Thus,  dietliylene-triamine, 
lS.^r,{C.Jl^.^\  and  triethylene-triamine,  l^.^.^{Q,.^y'.^,  are  obtained  by 
the  action  of  di-bromide  of  ethylene  (CJl^BrJ  upon  ammonia.  They 
are  powerfully  alkaline  liquids,  which  are  capable  of  absorbing  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air.  The  triamines  are  generally  capable  of  forming  three 
classes  of  salts,  the  monacid,  diacid,  and  triacid  salts,  containing  respec- 
tively one,  two,  and  three  equivalents  of  acid. 

Di-ethylene-di-ethyl-triamiae,  N3H3(C2H4)2"(C2H5)2,  is  produced  by  the  joiut  action 
of  ethylainine  and  ammonia  upon  dibvomide  of  ethylene— 

2[(C,H4)Br,]  +  3NH,(C,H5)  +  NH3  = 
N3H3(C,H4y'(C.,Hg),.3HBr  +  NHa(C,H,).HBi- . 

It  forms  splendidly  crystallised  salts,  and  is  evidently  derived  from  three  molecules 
of  ammonia  (NgHg),  by  the  substitution  of  two  molecules  of  ethylene  (02114)2"  for  H4, 
and  of  ethyle  (CsHs)^  for  Hg. 

Carhotriamine  (guanidine),  ISTgHgC'^,  is  a  treble  molecule  of  ammonia,  in  which 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one  atom  of  teti-atomic  carbon.  It  is  formed 
by  heating  ammonia  with  subcarbonate  (orthocarbonate)  of  ethyle  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
about  300°  F. 

2(C2H5)20.C02  +  3NH3  +  H2O  =  N3H5C.H2O  +  4(C2H5.HO). 

The  change  is  more  clearly  explained  by  representing  the  subcarbonate  of  ethyle  as 
formed  upon  the  type  of  four  molecules  of  water  (HgOj)  in  which  H4  are  replaced  by 
(€2115)4,  and  the  remaining  H4  by  C''. 

^^■^'^A  \  O4  +  3NH3  +  H,0  =  N3HBCi''H20  +^^^^^^  j  O4. 
SubcarTJOnate  of  efcljyle.  Guanidine.        4  niols.  alcoiiol. 

Guanidine  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  chloropicrine  in  a  sealed  tube,  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  to  212°  F.,  when  the  foUowing  reaction  ensues— 

20013(^02)  +  6NH3  =  2(F3H5C.HC1)  +  4HC1  +  N2O3  +  HoO . 

.  .  Hydroclilorate  of 

Chloropimne.  guanidine. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  subcarbonate  of  ethyle  itself  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sodium  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloropicrine  (page  519). 

Guanidine  is  also  formed  by  heating  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  for  two  hours  to 
190°-200°  C. 

3NH4CNS  =  N3H5C.HCNS  +  2NH3  +  CSj. 
Guanidine  sulpliocyanate. 

Melaniline,  CigHijNj,  a  crystalline  base,  produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of 
cyanogen  upon  aniline,  may  be  regarded  as  diphenyl-guanidine,  1^3113(0^115)20,  or 
guanidine  in  which  two  of  jihenyle  have  replaced  two  of  hydrogen. 

The  beautiful  aniline  dyes  appear  to  be  salts  of  certain  triamines  formed  by  the 
replacement  of  the  hydrogen  in  a  treble  molecule  of  ammonia  by  hydrocarbon 

radicals.  ,        „.        ,       ,      1  , 

According  to  Hofniann,  rosaniline,  the  base  of  the  anilmo  red  produced  by  the 
action  of  oxidising  agents  upon  aniline  containing  toluidine,  is  possibly  plienylme- 
ditolylenc-triaminc,  N3(C8H4)"(0jH«)j"H3.H„O,  the  phenylene  being  derived  from  the 
aniline,  ]SrH2(OgH6),  and  the  tolylene  from  the  toluidine,  NH2(C7H.).  Aniline  blue, 
formed  by  the  action  of  aniline  upon  aniline  red,  would  be  phemjlencHlitohjlene- 
(Hphenyl-triainine,  N3(C„H4)"(C,He)2"(Cf,HB)3.H20,  having  been  formed  from  rosani- 
line by  the  substitution  of  three  of  phenyle  for  H3 .  Aniline  violet,  the  result  ot 
the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  upon  rosauiliiie,  would  be  ^jAcv)iyZc7i(;-rfitoZi//«)W-<»-;c«/M/<- 
triavii7ie,  T^![.,{Galld"{OrHX{G-2^^)3-'iii>^^  rosaniline  containing  three  ol  ethyle 
in  place  of  H,.  ,       11  , 

The  trichloride  of  diathyle7ie-triammomum,  Ng(03H4)3"H8.Cl8,  has  also  been  ob- 
tained. 
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389.  Tetramines  arc  formed  uiDon  the  type  of  four  molecules  of  am- 
monia, and  therefore  contain  four  atoms  of  nitrogen,  and  are  able  to 
combine  with  four  atoms  of  a  hydrogen-acid.  Thus,  if  dibrornide  of 
ethylene  be  allowed  to  act  upon  ethylene-diamine  in  the  presence  of 
hydrobromic  acid,  the  hydrobromateof  triethylene-tetramiue  is  obtained — 

(C,HJ"Br3  +   2N,(C,HJ"H,   +   2HBr   =   N,(C,Hj3"H,.4HBr . 

Dibroniide  o(  EthvlPnP-rtianiin^  Hydrobromate  of 

ethylene.  Ltliylene-dianiine.  triethyleiie-tetramme. 

and  if  this  be  decomposed  with  oxide  of  silver,  a  strongly  alkaline  solu- 
tion is  obtained,  which  contains  triethylene-tetramine,  ^^(CaHj/'Hg,  or 
a  quadruple  molecule  of  ammonia  (N^Hjjj),  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  three  of  diatomic  ethylene. 

By  acting  on  CoHjBr^  with  ethylamine,  a  salt  is  obtained,  having  the  composition 
^^4(C3H4)5"(C2Hg)4H3.Br4,  representing  four  molecules  of  bromide  of  ammonium 
(N4HieBr4),  in  which  are  replaced  by  5(C2H4)",  and  H4  by  (C2Hb)4.  From  this 
bromide  a  strongly  alkaline  base,  the  hydrate  of  pentdhylene-telrethyl-teira'minonium 
[N4(C2H4)5"(C3H5)4H2]H404  is  obtained,  which  is  formed  upon  the  type  of  four  mole- 
cules of  the  imaginary  hydi'ate  of  ammonium  (NH4HO). 

The  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  (CaHgl)  upon  this  base  replaces  eacli  of  the  re- 
r'^f^^^  ^}un^  Of  hydrogen  by  ethyle,  yielding      ,{C.,B.,)^'(G,-ii,\Yi]Jifi,^,  and 

[JN 4(03114)5  (02H5)5JH404. 

When  diethylamine  (NH(C2H5)2  acts  upon  dibromide  of  ethylene,  the  bromide  of 
tri-ethyleue-octcthyl-tetrammoimim,  N4(C2H4)3"(C2H5)gH,.Br4,  is  obtained,  which  also 
turnishes  a  powerfully  alkaline  base  []Sr4(C2H4)3"(C,H5)8H2]H404. 

390.  We  are  not  entirely  dependent  upon  purely  artificial  processes 
for  the  ammonia  bases  containing  alcohol-radicals.  Many  processes  of 
putrefaction  furnish  certain  of  these  bases  which  had  hitherto  been  over- 
looked in  consequence  of  their  resemblance  to  ammonia.  Thus,  putre- 
fying flour  yields  ethylamine,  trimethylamine,  and  amylamine  ;  trimethyl- 
amine  is  also  found  in  the  roe  of  herrings,  as  also  in  putrefied  urine  and 
in  the  Chenopodium  vulvaria;  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  ergot 
of  rye  with  potash.  Methylamine,  ethylamine,  ijropTjlamine  (NHg-CgHy), 
hutylamine  (^^^G^^),  or  pdirdne,  and  amylamine,  are  found  among 
the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  bones. 

391.  Ammonias  and  uvimonium  bases  containing  2^hosp1iorus,  arsenic, 
and  antimony.— li  might  be  expected  that  the  ammonia  type  was  not 
susceptible  of  any  further  modifications,  but  it  has  been  found  that  even 
the  nitrogen  of  that  type  may  be  represented  by  other  elements  which  are 
chemically  related  to  it. 

Antimony,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus,  it  will  be  remembered,  all  form 
compounds  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  SbHa,  AsHj,  and  PH^,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  formed  upon  the  ammonia  type,  Neither  of  these 
substances,  however,  possesses  any  alkaline  character,  the  last  alone  being 
capable  oi  combining  with  certain  acids  (hydrobromic  and  hydriodic). 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the' circumstance  that  compounds 
corresponding  to  antimonietted,  arsenietted,  and  phosphurettcd  hydrogen 
may  be  obtained,  in  which  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  is  occupied  by  cer- 
tain alcoliol-radicals  ;  but  in  these  cases  the  hydrogen  does  not  admit  of 
partial  replacement,  only  those  compounds  which  correspond  to  triethyla- 
mine  and  trimethylamine  having  been  obtained. 

Triethylstibine,  ^\){G^r).„  and  triethylarsine,  As(C„Hj)g,  have  already 
been  noticed  amongst  another  class  of  bodies  to  which" they  seem  properly 
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to  belong,  since  they  are  not  capable  of  forming  salts  corresponding  to 
those  of  amnlonia  (see  page  528). 

With  triethijlpliospliine,  however,  the  case  is  different ;  this  substance, 
is  a  trae  ammonia,  capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  acids,  like 
ethylamine,  although  exhibiting,  unlike  that  body,  a  very  powerful  ten- 
deucy  to  combine  directly  with  an  atom  of  oxygen  or  sulphur,  to  form 
compounds  resembling  those  of  the  arsenic  and  antimony  series  (see 
page  628),  and  formed  upon  the  type  of  phosphoric  chloride  (PClj).  Thus 
we  have — 

Oxide  of  triethylphosphine,  PE.jO 
Sulphide,    ....  PE^S 

and  the  corresponding  compounds  containing  methyle. 

Triethylphosphine  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  terchloride  of  phos- 
phorus upon  zinc-ethyle,  2PCI3  +  SZnE^  =  2PE3  +  3ZnCl„.  It  is  a 
volatile  hquid  of  a  very  peculiar  powerful  odour,  the  vapour  of  which, 
when  mixed  with  oxygen,  explodes  with  great  violence  at  a  temperature 
far  below  212°. 

By  acting  upon  triethylstibine,  or  stibio-triethyle,  with  iodide  of  ethyle, 
an  iodide  is  obtained  which,  when  decomposed  by  oxide  of  silver,  yields 
the  hydrate  of  tetrethylstibonium  (SbE^HO),  formed  after  the  type  of 
hydrate  of  ammonium  (NH^HO). 

In  a  similar  manner  there  are  obtained  the  hydrates  of  tetrethyl- 
arsonium  (AsE^HO)  and  tetrethylphosphonium  (PE^HO),  and  their 
corresponding  methyle  compounds. 

These  substances  are  precisely  similar  in  properties  to  the  hydrate 
of  tetrethylium,  being  powerfully  caustic  alkalies  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  caustic  potash. 

A  very  remarkable  base  has  also  been  obtained,  composed  after  the  type 
of  a  double  molecule  of  the  imaginary  hydrate  of  ammonium  (NjHgHjO,), 
in  which  one  atom  of  nitrogen  has  been  replaced  by  phosphorus,  and  the 
other  by  arsenic,  whilst,  of  the  hydrogen,  two  atoms  are  replaced  by  the 
diatomic  radical  ethylene  (C^HJ",  and  the  remainder  by  ethyle.  This 
base  has  been  styled  the  hydrate  of  ethylene-hexethyle-diphospharsonium, 
and  its  formula  is — 

PAs(aH,)"(C,HaH,0, . 

This  base  combines  with  two  molecules  of  acids  to  form  salts,  and  behaves 
in  every  respect  as  a  double  molecule  of  caustic  potash  would  do. 

By  acting  upon  triethylphosphine  with  cliloroform  (CHCI3),  contain- 
ing the  triatomic  radical  formyle  (CH)'",  a  chloride  has  been  obtained 
which  is  composed  upon  the  type  of  three  molecules  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium (3NH^C1  =  N3HJ2CI3),  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  formyle  and  the  rest  by  ethyle-;  the  composition  of  this 
chloride  is  therefore  (P3(CH)"'(C,H,)„CL,) ;  from  this  compound  various 
salts  have  been  obtained,  containing  the  corresponding  oxide  combined 
with  three  molecules  of  the  acids,  laut  the  hydrate  itself  has  not  been 
obtained, 

3P(C,H,)3  +  (CH)"'Cl3  =  P3(CH)"'(C,H,)oCl3. 

Triethylphosphine.  Chlorofonn.  ^''•'^'""■'^Il^^XSr^*"^'' 

392.  The  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  hiises  derived  from  iininioniii,  whii-h 
lias  been  acquired  in  the  researches  detailed  above,  1ms  induced  chemists  to  endeavour 
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to  apply  the  same  principles  to  certain  inorganic  bases  derived  from  ammonia  by  the 
action  ol  metallic  salts. 

Thus,  by  the  action  of  (proto)  chloride  of  platinum  upon  ammonia  (see  page  394), 
a  compound  is  obtained  which  may  be  regarded  as  simply  PtCl„(NII,).„  but  when 
this  is  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  the  CI  is  removed  in  the  form  of' chloride  of 
Sliver,  and  a  caustic  alkaline  base  is  separated,  which  has  the  formula  PtO.(NH,),. 
monhim''  '^^  °^  °^  ammonium,  NaH^PtU,  oxide  of  platam- 

\r  u'p  ethylamino    instead    of   ammonia  there  would  be  obtained 

iNaH-jlijl'tU,  oxide  ot  ethyloplatamnioiiium. 

.  When  the  compound  PtCl,(NH3),  (or  rather  N„H,Pt.Cl„  chloride  of  platammonium) 
IS  again  treated  with  ammonia,  it  yields  N,H5Pt.Cl3(NH3).„  and  when  this  is  decom- 
posea  with  oxide  of  silver,  another  caustic  alkali  is  obtained,  having  the  composition 
JN«HsFt(NH3),H302  which  may  be  regarded  as  ]Sr2H4Pt(NH4),H,,02  the  hydrate  of 
piatammon-ammonium  (hydrate  of  diplatosamine) ;  it  would  then  become  a  double 
molecule  of  hydrate  of  ammonium  (lSrH4H0),  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  platinum  and  two  by  ammonium. 

Very  remarkable  and  beautiful  crystalline  compounds  have  also  been  obtained, 
which  are  formed  after  the  type  of  chloride  of  platammonium,  but  contain  either 
phosphorus,  antimony,  or  arsenic,  in  place  of  nitrogen,  and  ethyle  in  place  of 
hydrogen ;  these  are — 

Chloride  of  plato-triethyl-dipJwspIimiiim,       .  Pt(C„H5)g.Cl2 
»  ..  arsonium,       .       .       As,  Pt(a2H5)e.Clj 

"  stibonium,       .       .  Sb2Pt(C2H5)„.Cl2. 

Corresponding  salts  have  also  been  obtained  containing  gold  in  the  place  of 
platinum,  and  forming  beautiful  colourless  crystals. 

In  some  bases,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  even  nitric  peroxide  (JSTOJ  have 
been  introduced  in  the  place  of  hydrogen  into  the  alcohol-radical,  but  in 
all  these  cases  the  basic  energy  is  diminished  by  such  substitution,  and  in 
some  altogether  destroyed. 

Thus,  in  the  aniline  (phenylamine)  series,  we  have — 

ChloranUine,  .  .  .  NH2(C6H4C1),  weak  base. 

Dichloraniline,  .  .  .  NH2(CoH3Cl2),  weaker  base. 

Trichloraniline,  .  .  .  NH2(CeH2Cl3),  neutral. 

Nitraniline,  .  .  .  NH2[C6H4(N02)],  weak  base. 

Dinitraniline,  .  .  .  NH,[CeH3(N0,y,  neutral. 

393  ^Imzt^es.— When  oxalate  of  ammonia  (NHJ^C^O,  is  subjected 
to  distillation,  a  white,  crystalline,  sparingly  soluble  substance  is  obtained 
X  n  n     %t  ''^T'^  oxamide,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula 
(IN  ihis  substance  is  derived  from  the  ammonia-salt  by  the  loss 

of  2  molecules  of  water — 

(NH,).,C.,0,   -   2H,0   =  (NH,),C,0, 
and  its  close  relationship  to  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  shown  by  the  circum- 
stance that  It  is  reconverted  into  that  salt,  if  heated  with  water  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  436  F.  or  by  simply  boiling  it  with  water  to  which  a 
little  acid  or  alkali  has  been  added. 

Oxamide  is  more  readily  prepared  by  decomposing  oxalic  ether  with 
ammonia,  when  ifc  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  

(C,H,).3C,0,   +   2m,  =   2C,H,H0   +  (NH,),C„0, 

Oxalic  ether.  Alcohol.  Oxamf.lo. 

If  one  of  the  compound  ammonias,  such  as  ethylamine  and  aniline  bo 
employed  instead  of  ammonia,  ethlyoxamide  and  oxanilide  are  produced— 
(C,H,)AO,   +   2(ra3.C,H„)   =   2C3H,HO   -f  (NH.CJ-L)  C  0 

0«lic  ether.  Ethylamlno.  ^   Ethylo.amao:^''^ ' 
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(C,H,),CA   +   2(NH,C,1Q   =   2C,H,H0   +  (NH.C,H,)AO..  • 

Aiiiliiiu.  Oxunilide. 

Oxamide  is  the  representative  of  a  large  class  of  bodies,  luiown  as  the 
amides,  which  may  be  defined  as  substances  capable  of  being  converted, 
by  the  assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water,  into  the  ammonia-salts  from 
which  they  are  derived. 

Some  other  interesting  members  of  this  class  are  here  enumerated, 
together  with  the  corresponding  ammonia-salts — 


Fbrmaniide,    .  .  .  NHj.CHO 

Acetamide,    .  .  .  NH2.C2Ha.O 

Butyramide,  .  .  .  NH2.C4H7O 

Benzamide.,    .  .  .  FHs-CyHgO 


Formiate  of  ammonia,  (NH4).  CHO„ 
Acetate,    ....  (NH4).G2H30„ 
Butyrate,   ....  (NH4).C4H702 
Benzoate,  ....  (NH4).C7H502 


It  is  evident  that  these  amides  maybe  regarded  as  derived  from  ammonia 
by  the  substitution  of  a  compound  group  for  one  of  the  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen. 

When  binoxalate  of  ammonia  (NH4HC2O4)  is  distilled,  at  a  moderate 
lieat,  a  solid  acid  substance  is  left  in  the  retort,  which  is  known  as  oxamic 
acid,  NH^.HCjQj,  and  forms  soluble  crystallisable  salts  with  lime  and 
baryta,  both  which  bases  yield  insoluble  salts  Avith  oxalic  acid. 

When  the  solution  of  oxamic  acid  in  water  is  boiled,  it  is  reconverted 
into  the  binoxalate  of  ammonia — 

NH^HC^Og  +   H^O   =  NH4.Ha04. 

Oxamic  acid,  Binoxalate  of  ammonia. 

Oxamic  acid  is  the  representative  of  a  limited  class  of  acids  formed  in  a 
similar  manner. 

394.  Nitriles — When  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  mixed  with  aahydrous 
phosphoric  acid  and  distilled,  it  loses  4  molecules  of  water,  leaving 
cyanogen  (NH4)2C204  -  4H2O  =  2CN. 

In  a  similar  manner,  benzoate  of  ammonia  yields  henzonitrile — 

NH4C,H,a   -   m.<d   =  C,H,N. 

Benzoate  of  ammonia.  Bcnzonitiile. 

The  new  compound  is  an  oil  which  has  a  powerful  odour  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  is  reconverted  into  benzoate  of  ammonia  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids 
or  alkalies. 

The  term  nitrile  is  applied  to  all  similar  substances  which  are  derived 
from  ammoniacal  salts  by  the  loss  of  2  molecules  of  water,  and  are  capable 
of  reconversion  into  those  salts.  Many  of  these  nitriles  are  isomeric  with 
the  cyanides  of  the  alcohol-radicals,  from  which  they  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  a  high  temperature. 

Oxalonitrile,  isTC        =   Cy,  cyanogen. 

Formonitrile,  NCH     =   HCy,  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Acetonitrile,  NC^Hg    =   CH3.CN,  cyanide  of  methylc. 

Propionitrile,  NCHj    =   C.2H,.CN       „  ethyle. 

Benzonitrile,  =   C^H^.CN       „  phenyle. 

The  nitriles  are  distinguished  by  their  ready  transformation  into 
ammonia  and  an  acid  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms  as  the 
nitrile,  under  the  influence  of  caustic  alkahes  ;  thus, 

CglLN   +   KHO   +   H2O   =   NH3   +  KC3H5O2 

^    ^  ^  Propionate  of 

Proplonitiilc.  potassium. 
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Again,  diluted  acids  have  little  action  upon  the  nitriles,  whilst  the 
cyanides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  (or  carhamincs)  are  converted  into  formic  acid 
and  an  ammonia  in  which  the  alcohol  radical  is  substituted  for  hvdi'oyen  ; 
thus—  °  ' 

C,H,.CI^   +   HCl  +   2H,0   =   CH,0,  +  NH,.aH,.HCl, 

^^«.hvi"„°^  Ethylamine  hydro- 

"y'®-  acid.  chlorate. 

a  reaction  corresponding  to  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid  ; 

HCJ^   +   HCl  +   2H,0   =   CH,0,   +   NH3.HCI . 

by  no  means  numerous  class  of  substances,  frequently  spoken  of  as 
the  imides*  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  acid  ammonia 
salts  of  certain  dibasic  acids,  by  the  loss  of  two  molecules  of  water,  thus  

NH,HCj„H,A  -  2H,0  =  NH.C,„H,,.0, . 

Bicamphorate  of  ammonia.  '  Campliorimide. 

395.  If  the  amides  be  regarded  as  immediately  derived  from  ammonia  by  substi- 
tutiou,  their  want  of  alkaline  properties  must  be  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  an 
electro-negative  radical  in  place  of  the  hydrogen. 

Thus,  if  oxalic  acid  be  regarded  as  Y{„{G^O.^)0^,  then  oxamide  may  be  viewed  as  a 
double  molecule  of  ammonia,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  displaced 
by(C,0,);  j 

Again,  if  benzoic  acid  and  salicylic  acid,  respectively,  be  regarded  as  (C7HsO)HO 
and  (C7H502)HO,  then  their  amides  would  be  represented  as— 


Benzamide,  N  I  (^^^bO)' 
Salicylamide,  N  | 


and  it  should  be  possible  to  procure  them  from  ammonia  by  processes  similar  to 
that  which  furnishes  ethylamine,  &c.  It  is  found  that  when  chloride  of  benzovle  is 
lieated  with  ammonia,  benzamide  is  really  produced — 

■     CVH.O.Cl  +  2NH3  =  NH^.C^H^O  +  NH.Cl . 
Chloride  of  t,         . , 

benzoyle.  Benzamide. 

But  we  ought  also  to  be  able  to  carry  the  substitution  farther  by  displacing  the 
remaining  hydrogen  ;  accordingly,  when  benzamide  and  salicylamide  are  heated 
together,  ammonia  is  disengaged,  and  henzoyl-salicylamide  obtained— 

Benzamide.  Salicylamide.  Benzoyl-salicylamide. 

Amides  have  even  been  obtained  in  which  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
niiinionia  arc  displaced  by  different  radicals. 

It  is  evident  that  the  imides  might  be  regarded  as  ammonia  in  which  two  atoms 
of  liydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  a  diatomic  radical,  thus— 

Camphorimidc,  N  |  (^io^mOj)" 

and  the  nitriles,  as  ammonias  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  a 
triatomic  radical,  but  experiiiieiital  evidence  is  scarcely  in  favour  of  these  views 

If  the  amides  bo  really  dciivativos  from  aniiiioiiia,  it  would  be  expected  "that 
similar  bodies  should  be  derived  from  phosphurettcd  hydrogen  (PII3).    An  example 

*  This  designation  was  originally  employed  upon  tlie  supposition  that  those  bodies  con 
tain  the  nnaRi nary  radical  inudogon,  Nil;  uiul,  in  n  similar  manner,  the  amides  were 
.suppoHcd  to  contain  amidngdii,  NMj.  ° 

2  M 
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of  these  is  fiirnislied  by  tribenzoyl-phosphide,  P(C7H50)3,  whicli  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chloride  of  benzoyle  upon  xDhosphiuetted  hydrogen. 

PH3    +    Z{G,R^O.C\)    =    P(C,H50)3    +  3HC1. 

Chloride  of  Tribenzoyl- 
beuzoyle.  pliospliiile. 

396.  Metal-amides. — The  possibility  of  substituting  metals  for  the 
hydrogen  in  ammonia  has  only  recently  been  fully  established,  though  it 
had  long  been  known  that  when  potassium  and  sodium  were  heated  in 
gaseous  ammonia,  hydrogen  was  evolved,  and  potassamide  and  sodamide 
were  produced — 

NH3    +    K    =    NH,K    +  H. 

When  potassiamide  is  heated,  animonia  is  evolved,  and  trijpotassamide 
(NK.,)  produced — 

3(KH,K)   =   NK3   +  2NH3. 

If  aramoniacal  gas  be  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  zinc-ethyle, 
hydride  of  ethyle  is  evolved,  and  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  oE 
zineamide  separates — ■ 

2NH3   +    (C,H,),Zn   =   (NH,)2Zn   +   2(C,H,.H) . 

Zinc-ethyle.  Zineamide.  ^eth'^e.°* 

When  zineamide  is  brought  in  contact  with  water,  it  is  decomposed  with 
evolution  of  heat,  yielding  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  and  ammonia — 
(NH,),Zn  +  2H2O   =   2NH3  +  ZnO.H^O. 

The  decomposing  action  of  zinc-ethyle  upon  the  bases  derived  from 
ammonia  is  parallel  with  that  upon  ammonia  itself.  Thus,  with 
aniline — 

2(NH,C,H,)   +   (C,H,)>  =  (NH),Zn(aK),   +  2(C,H,H) 

Aniline.  Zinc-ethyle.  Zinc-phenylimide.  Hydride  of  ethyle. 

When  the  zinc-phenylimide  is  treated  with  water,  of  course  aniline  is  re- 
produced. 

When  diethylamine  is  heated  vrith  zinc-ethyle —  \ 

2N(C,H,),H  +  {C,n,)^Zn   =   N,(C2H,),Zn   +   2(C2H,.H)  . 

Diethylamine.  Diethylzmcamine. 

When  zineamide  is  heated  above  400°  T.,  it  is  decomposed  into  am- 
monia and  nitride  of  zinc  (NgZuj),  which  represents  two  atoms  of  ammonia, 
in  which  the  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  zinc — 
3(NH2)2Zn  =  NgZug  +  4NH3. 

„.        .  .„  Kitride  of 

Zmcamide.  ^^^^ 

The  nitride  of  zinc  is  a  gr^  y  powder,  which  is  unaffected  by  a  red  heat  if 
air  be  excluded.    If  it  be  moistened  with  water  it  becomes  red  hoi, 
being  decomposed  with  great  violence,  according  to  the  equation — 
N,Zn3  +  6H,0  =  2NH3  +  3(ZnO.H,0). 

It  might  be  anticipated  that  if  the  amides  be  truly  formed  after  the 
ammonia-type,  they  should  behave  towards  zinc-ethyle  in  the  same  manner 
as  ammonia  and  aniline. 

By  heating  oxamide  with  zinc-ethyle,  two  of  its  atoms  of  hydrogen  may 
be  replaced  by  zinc — 

N2H,.C202  +  Zn(C2H,)2  =  IS^U^Zr^.C^O^  +  2(C2H,.H)  . 

Oxumide.  Zinc-oxiniide. 
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111  a  similar  manner  acetamide  (NH2.C2H3O)  is  converted  into  zinc- 
acetiinide  ]Sr2H2Zn(C2H30)2.  These  bodies  are  reconverted  into  their  cor- 
responding amides  and  oxide  of  zinc,  when  treated  with  water. 

Derivatives  of  the  Alcohols. 

397.  CMoroform.—AraoTig  the  useful  substances  prepared  from  members 
of  the  alcohol  series,  Moroform  (CHCI3)  occupies  a  prominent  position 

It  is  prepared  by  distilling  1  part  of  alcohol  with  6  parts  of  chloride 
of  lime,  and  24  parts  of  water,  until  about  part  has  passed  over;  the 
distilled  liquid,  consisting  chiefly  of  water  and  chloroform,  separates 
into  two  layers,  the  heavier  being  chloroform  (sp.  gr.  1  -5).  The  upper 
aqueous  layer  having  been  drawn  ofif  by  a  siphon,  the  chloroform  is 
shaken  with  oil  of  vitriol  to  remove  certain  volatile  oils,  which  have  dis- 
tilled over  with  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  risen  to  the  surface  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  is  drawn  off  and  rectified  by  distillation,  until  it  boils  recrularlv 
at  142°  F.  o  J 

The  chemical  change  involved  in  the  preparation  of  chloroform  appears 
to  consist  of  two  distinct  stages,  in  the  first  of  which  the  alcohol  is  con- 
verted into  Moral  by  the  action  of  the  chlorine  furnished  by  the  chloride 
of  Ume,  C,H„0  -I-  CI3  =  C,HCl30  +  5HC1 ;  the  hydrochloric  acid  is,  of 

Alcohol.  Cliloral.  ' 

course,  neutralised  by  the  lime.  In  the  second  stage  the  chloral  is  acted 
upon  by  the  hydrate  of  lime,  which  is  always  present  in  commercial 
chloride  of  lime,  and  is  converted  into  chloroform,  and  formiate  of  lime,  

2C,HCl30  +  CaO.H.O  =  Ca(CHO,),  +  2CHCI3 . 

Chloral.  Formiate  of  lime.  Chloroform. 

Chloroform  is  remarkable  for  its  very  fragrant  odour,  and  for  the  power 
of  its  vapour  to  produce  insensibility  to  pain,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
often  used  in  surgical  operations.  This  property  is  not  peculiar  to  chloro- 
form, but  is  possessed  in  difl'erent  degrees  by  most  other  liquids  of  power- 
ful ethereal  odour,  such  as  ordinary  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  bichloride 
(tetrachloride)  of  carbon,  &c.  Chloroform  is  also  used  for  dissolvino- 
caoutchouc,  which  it  takes  up  more  readily  and  abundantly  than  any 
other  liquid,  and  is  employed  for  extracting  the  poisonous  alkaloids  (par- 
ticularly strychnine),  when  mixed  with  organic  matters.  The  name  chloro- 
torm  has  been  conferred  upon  this  substance  on  the  supposition  that  it 
contamed  the  radical  of  formic  acid  (formyle  CH),  and  it  is  sometimes 
styled  the  terchlondo  of  formyle.  This  belief  is  encouraged  by  its 
behaviour  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  when  it  yields  formiate  of 
potash  and  chloride  of  potassium — 

CHCI3  ^  4KH0  =  KCHO.,  +  3KC1  -t-  2H,0. 

Chloroform.  Formiate  of  polash. 

But  the  processes  by  which  it  may  be  formed  would  lead  us  to  ie,<?'ard  it 
aa  a  substitution-product  from  marsh-gas  (hydride  of  methyle,  CIT3.H), 
If  marsh-gas  bo  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  and^'to  1 
volume  of  this  mixture  at  least  1^  volume  of  chlorine  be  added,  chloro- 
form is  slowly  produced,  CH,  -(-  CI,,  =  3HC1  +  CHCL,.  Chloroform  is 
also  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chloride  of  methylo  

CH3CI  4-  CI,  =  CKCL  +  2IIC1. 
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Wood-spirit  (hydrated  oxide  of  methyle)  may  be  employed  instead  of 
alcohol  for  the  preparation  of  chloroform. 

If  chloroform  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  it  is  converted  into 
tetrachloride  of  carbon,  CHCI3  +  Cl2=  CCl,  +  HCl.  When  chloroform 
is  heated  with  amalgam  of  potassium,  acetylene  (C2H2)  is  disengaged, 
which  is  polymeric  with  the  hypothetical  radical  formyle  CH. 

Bromoform  {G'SBx.^  and  Iodoform  (CHI3)  have  no  practical  interest. 
The  production  of  iodoform  is  sometimes  turned  to  account  in  testing  for 
alcohol ;  a  little  potash  being  dissolved  in  the  suspected  liquid,  and  some 
iodine  added  ;  on  heating  the  solution,  the  iodoform  is  recognised  by  its 
odour,  resembling  chloroform ;  if  there  be  much  iodoform  it  forms  a 
yellow  precipitate. 

Chloral  (C^HClaO),  which  has  been  mentioned  as  resulting  from  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol,  may  be  regarded  as  aldehyde  {C^fi),  in 
which  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  chlorine. 

It  is  prepared  by  passing  thoroughly  dried  chlorine  into  absolute 
alcohol,  which  must  be  placed  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  cold  water  at 
the  commencement,  because  the  absorption  of  chlorine  is  attended  by 
great  evolution  of  heat.  The  passage  of  chlorine  is  continued  for  many 
hours,  and  when  the  absorption  takes  place  slowly,  the  alcohol  is  gradu- 
ally heated  to  boiling,  the  chlorine  being  still  passed  in  until  the  liquid 
refuses  to  absorb  it.  The  principal  reaction  is  CgHgO  {alcohol)  +  C\  = 
C,  HCI3O  {chloral)  +  5HC1.*  But  a  secondary  reaction  takes  place 
between  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  alcohol ;  (C2Hg)H0  {alcohol)  + 
HCl  =  H2O  +  (C2H-)C1  {hydrochloric  ether).  The  water  thus  formed 
combines  with  the  chloral,  forming  a  heavy  oily  liquid  which  solidifies 
on  standing  to  a  white  crystalline  mass  of  chlorcd  hydrate,  C2HCI3O.H2O. 
To  obtain  chloral  itself,  this  must  be  distilled  with  twice  its  volume  of 
oil  of  vitriol  to  remove  the  water,  and  with  quick-lime  to  remove  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  _      _  . 

In  the  preparation  of  chloral  hydrate  on  the  large  scale,  chlorine  is 
passed  into  alcohol  of  at  least  96  per  cent.,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 
The  crude  product  is  heated  with  an  equal  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
in  copper  vessels  lined  with  lead.  Hydrochloric  acid  escapes  at  first,  and 
the  chloral  distils  over  at  about  212°  F.  The  distillate  is  rectified,  and 
mixed  with  water  in  glass  flasks,  when  chloral  hydrate  is  formed,  which  is 
poured  into  large  porcelain  basins  where  it  solidifies. 

Chloral  is  a  colourless  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  pungent  odour  exciting 
to  tears.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-5,  and  it  boils  at  201°  F.  It  makes  a  greasy 
mark  on  paper  and  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

When  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  M'ater,  combination  takes  place, 
with  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  crystallised  hydrate  is  produced.  Ex- 
posed to  moist  air,  it  absorbs  water  and  forms  the  hydrate.  The  chloral- 
hydrate  itself  readily  absorbs  water  from  the  air ;  it  may  be  sublimed 
without  decomposition. 

W^hen  kept,  chloral  sufi"ers  a  change  somewhat  resembling  that  of  alde- 
hyde, becoming  an  opaque  white  mass,  insohihle  chloral,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  reconvertible  into  liquid  chloral  by  distil- 
lation.   Left  in  contact  with  water,  it  becomes  gradually  converted  into 

*  An  intermecliate  corapouud  of  chloral  and  alcohol,  C.HCl^O.C.H.O,  also  appe.ars  to  be 
formed.  It  is  a  solid  crystalline  body,  fusing  at  115°  F.,  boiling  at  234°  F.,  and  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  which  distiupiishes  it  from  chloral  hydrate.  Heat  decomposes  it  into 
chloral  and  alcohol. 
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chloral  hydrate  Chloral  is  decomposed  by  solution  of  potash;  CJiCLO 
{chloral)  ^.  KHO  =  KCHO,  {formiate  of  potash)  +  cAGL{chlowform). 

Chloral  hydrate  has  been  lately  much  used  medicinally  for  procuring 
Sleep.  _  ihe  distillation  of  starch  or  sugar  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
binoxule  of  manganese  furnishes  chloral  together  with  other  products. 

398.  Perfume-ethers.--Qm'ta.m  of  the  compound  ethers,  formed  by  the 
conibmation  of  oxide  of  ethyle  and  its  analogues  with  the  acids  of  the 
acetic  series,  are  employed  in  perfumery  and  confectionery. 
,  ;^"f.'„^'^^  f«/Z/'-«^e  of  ethyle  or  butyric  ether  (C2H,.C,H,0„),  prepared 
by  distiUing  butyrate  of  potash  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  has  a 
decided  flavour  of  pme  apples.  Formic  ether  is  used  for  flavouring  rum 
and  arrack.  Acetate  of  amyle  (C.H^.CgHgO^)  has  a  very  strong  resem- 
blance m  taste  and  smell  to  the  jargonelle  pear ;  it  is  obtained  by  distil- 
ling fousel  oil  (hydrate  of  amyle)  with  acetate  of  soda  and  sulphuric 
acid.  ^ 

The  valerianate  of  amyle,  which  has  the  flavour  of  apples,  and  is  known 
as  iqjple-oil,  IS  obtained  by  distilling  fousel  oil  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  when  the  chromic  acid  of  the  latter  oxidises  one 
P^t^^  of  tl^e  hydrate  of  amyle  (C,H,,.HO),  converting  it  into  valerianic 
acid  (UjUj^Og),  which  then  forms  the  valerianate  of  amyle  (CjHji.CsHoOz). 

e  "i  .-^^^^^'i^ES— Fimc  or  acetic  aldehyde.— li  has  been  already  noticed 
(p.  4J1)  that  a  considerable  loss  of  alcohol  has  occasionally  taken  place  in 
/n  TT^^^w  ^'^^'^^^  of  vinegar,  in.  consequence  of  the  formation  of  aldehyde 
(U.li  U)  instead  of  acetic  acid  (C^H.O^)  by  a  partial  oxidation  of  the  alcohol 
in  order  to  prepare  aldehyde  in  quantity,  alcohol  is  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  bmoxide  of  manganese,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate 
01  potash,  or  it  may  be  oxidised  by  chlorine  in  the  presence  of  water. 

flnJw  nf,lfn\'  bichromate  of  potaah,  in  crystals  free  from  powder,  are  placed  in  a 
half  thpi  w    fl'"™T'^f^  V,'''  ^  °^  ^^^^P^^t*^  °f  «oda  crystals  with 

nnl  iTi^^  ^    °'A^'^°^o^°"'=  aid  a  mixture  of  2  parts  ordinary  alcohol,  4 

C  n  J        '"'/•'^^      P''*'  ^1^°  previously' cooled  in  ice,  is  added 

a^d  2tif''-''*°K     *!^'^,'=°'i'^ected  with  a  Liebig's  condenser  containing  ced  water, 

be  distilled  over  by  the  heat  attending  the  reaction.  &  J 

In  these  processes  the  alcohol  is  oxidised  according  to  the  equation— 

C,H,0   +   O   =   C,H,0   +  H„0. 

Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

In  thefirst  process  the  oxygen  is  derived  from  the  binoxideof  manganese, 
leaving  sulphate  of  manganese  (MnO.S03)  in  the  retort;  in  the  second 
process,  the  chromic  acid  of  the  bichromate  furnishes  the  oxygen,  sulphate 
of  chromium  (Cr,03.3S03)  being  formed.  As  might  be  expected,  a  portion 
•  wVw^f  oxidised  to  a  higher  degree,  and  converted  into  acetic 
i.^      ■*  r'  ^°  ^"^^^^^  ^omes  over  together  with  the 

aldehyde.  Another  product,  acctal,  is  also  found  in  the  distillate,  which 
has  the  coniposition  C^H^p,,  and  may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the 
union  of  ether,  formed  by  a  secondary  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon 
the  alcohol,  with  aldehyde  ((C2H„)20.C2H,0).  ^ 

By  redistilling  the  akiehydc  with  an  equal  weight  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium  in 
a  gently  heated  water-bath  It  niay  1,0  freed  Iron,  n.ost  of  the  water  and  alcohol,  whic 
are  left  behind  in  the  retort,  the  boihng  point  of  aldehyde  being  only  67°-8  F     A  ftp,, 
rectification,  it  may  be  .separated  from  the  acetic  ether  and  acctal,  by  taking  advan 
tage  of  its  property  of  combining  with  ammonia  to  form  a  compound  which  h 
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insoluble  in  ether  ;  the  rectified  aldehyde  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether, 
placed  iu  a  bottle  surrounded  by  ice,  and  saturated  with  gaseous  ammonia  (page  121), 
when  white  needle-like  crystals  of  aldehyde  ammonia  (NH3.C2H4O)  are  deposited. 
By  distilling  this  compound  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  condensing  the  vapour 
in  a  thoroughly  cooled  receiver,  pure  aldehyde  is  obtained,  from  which  the  last  por- 
tions of  water  may  be  removed  by  standing  over  fused  chloride  of  calcium  and  a  linal 
distillation. 

Aldehyde  may  be  recognised  by  its  peculiar  aiirid  odour,  wliicli  affects 
tbe  eyes,  as  well  as  by  its  volatility  and  inflammability.  It  absorbs 
oxygen  from  air  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid.  Its  attraction  for  oxygen  enables  it  to  reduce  the 
salts  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  and  a  characteristic  test  for  aldehyde 
consists  in  adding  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  and  a  trace  of  ammonia ;  on 
heating,  the  silver  is  deposited  as  a  mirror  on  the  sides  of  the  test-tube. 
In  contact  with  hydrate  of  potash,  aldehyde  undergoes  decomposition, 
yielding  a  brown  substance  {resin  of  aldelujde)  and  a  solution  of  acetate 
and  formiate  of  potash.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  these  two  salts,  alde- 
hyde may  be  reproduced — 


Acetate  of 
potash. 


KCHO,  =  KaO.CO,  4-  . 


Formiate  of 
potash. 


'2-^4^ 
Aldedyde. 


These  reactions  lend  some  support  to  the  opinion,  that  aldehyde  should 
be  represented  as  being  framed  upon  the  model  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen 
(HH),  in  which  the  place  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  occupied  by  acetyle 
(C2H3O),  the  hypothetical  radical  of  acetic  acid.  For  if  formiate  of  potash 
be  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  carbonate  of  potash  and  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  KCHO2  -t-  KHO  =  K2O.CO2  +  HH;  and  if  acetate  of 
potash  be  employed  instead  of  the  hydrate,  aldehyde  is  obtained  instead 
of  hydrogen — 


KCHO,  +  K(C,H,0)0  =  Kp.GO,  +■  {G,-a,0)R. 

On  this  view  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  tendency  of  aldehyde  to  undergo 
oxidation,  forming  acetic  acid,  just  as  hydrogen  is  converted  into  water 
by  oxidation. 


Type. — Molecule  of  water,  H„0 
Acetic  acid,  (C2H30)HO . 


Type. — Molecule  of  hydrogen,  H.H 
Aldehyde  (hydride  of  ace- 
tyle),  C,H30.H 

As  might  be  anticipated,  it  is  found  that  when  vapour  of  aldehyde  is 
passed  over  heated  caustic  potash  (mixed  with  lime)  it  yields  acetate  of 
potash  and  hydrogen,  C2H3O.H  +  KHO  =  H.H  +  K(C2H30)0  . 

By  the  action  of  potassium,  the  atom  of  hydrogen  may  be  displaced 
from  the  aldehyde,  and  the  compound  (CaHgO)!^  obtained. 

In  contact  with  water  and  sodium  amalgam,  aldehyde  combines  with 
the  nascent  hydrogen,  and  produces  alcohol.  Chlorine  displaces  three- 
fourths  of  the  hydrogen  from  aldehyde,  producing  chloral,  CaCl.HO, 
which  has  been  already  noticed  as  yielding  chloroform  when  acted  on  by 
alkalies. 

Perfectly  imre  aldehyde  can  be  kept  unchanged  ;  but,  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphurous  acid,  or  oxychloride  of  (•arbon,  it  under- 
goes a  polymeric  transformation  into  paraldehyde  (or  eJaldchydc),  CgHioOa,  which 
crystallises  in  prisms  when  cooled  to  10°  C,  and  boils  at  a  much  higher  temperature 
than  aldehyde,  into  which  it  may  be  reconverted  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid.    If  aldehyde  bo  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  a  few  bubbles  ot 
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hydrochloriu  or  sulphurous  acid  passed  in,  metaldchydc  crystallises  out.  This  body- 
may  be  reconverted  into  aldehyde  by  distillation  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  by 
heating  in  a  sealed  tube  to  240"  F. 

In  contact  witli  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  aldehyde  gradually 
becomes  converted  into  aldol  CJlJdi,  which  possesses  some  of  the 
chemical  properties  both  of  an  aldehyde  and  an  alcohol. 

When  aldehyde  is  treated  with  a  saturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of 
soda  (Na2O.H2O.2SO3),  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  which  is  soluble 
in  water,  but  insoluble  in  the  saline  solution,  and  contains  the  elements  of 
2  molecules  of  tlie  aldeliyde  and  1  molecule  of  the  bisulphite. 

If  the  view  above  referred  to  be  correct,  which  represents  aldehyde  as 
the  hydride  of  acetyle  (tlie  radical  of  acetic  acid),  each  of  the  acids 
belonging  to  the  acetic  series  would  be  expected  to  have  a  corresponding 
aldehyde.  Accordingly,  just  as  acetate  of  lime,  when  distilled  with  for- 
miate  of  lime,  yields  acetic  aldehyde,  so  valerianic,  oenanthic,  and  caprylic 
aldehydes  may  be  obtained  by  di.stilling  the  corresponding  lime-salts 
with  formiate  of  lime. 

The  chief  aldehydes  of  this  series  which  have  at  present  been  examined 
are  — 


Acetic  aldehyde, 

Propionic  aldehyde,  . 

Butyric  aldehyde. 

.  C.HgO 

Valeric  aldehyde, 

QJuanthic  aldehyde,  . 

Caprylic  aldehyde. 

Rutic  aldehyde. 

Euodic  aldehyde, 

Laurie  aldehyde, 

The  radicals  corresponding  tq  acetyle,  which  may  be  regarded  as  asso- 
ciated with  hydrogen  in  these  aldehydes,  have  not,  for  the  most  part,  been 
isolated ;  a  substance  having  the  same  composition  as  butyryle  (C^HfO), 
the  supposed  radical  of  butyric  acid  (C^HgOg),  has,  however,  been  obtained 
from  that  acid  by  an  indirect  process. 

.  Acetic,  propionic,  and  butyric  aldehydes  have  been  found  among  the 
products  of  the  oxidising  action  of  a  mixture  of  binoxide  of  manganese 
and  sulphuric  acid  upon  fibrine,  albumen,  and  casoine. 

Valeric  aldehyde  is  obtained,  like  acetic  aldehyde,  by  distilling  the 
corresponding  alcohol  (amyle-alcohol,  C^B.^f))  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
bichromate  of  potash. 

Capric  (rutic),  euodic,  and  lauric  aldehydes  are  found  in  essential  oil  of 
rue.  The  higher  aldehydes  of  the  series  are  not  so  easily  oxidised  as 
those  containing  a  lower  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

When  an  aldehyde  is  heated  with  one  of  the  bases  derived  from 
ammonia  by  the  substitution  oP  an  alcohol-radical  for  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen, the  other  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  are  replaced  by  the 
diatomic  hydrocarbpn  of  the  aldehyde  ;  thus — 

2NH.C,H,,  +  2CrH,,jO  =  2H,0  +  N,(C„H„)2(C,H,J/'. 

Amylamlne.  nldeliyde!  Dl-oenanthylenedl-amylainlnc. 

*  Tt  will  be  remnrked  that  these  aldehydes  are  polymeric  with  the  compound  ethers 
formed  by  their  acids  ;  thus,  acetic  aldehyde  is  polymeric  with  acetic  ether,  for  

2CJ1,0  =  c,H„.c,ir,o,, 

but  the  sp.  gr.  of  aldehyde  vapour  (1-53)  is  only  half  that  of  acetic  ether  vapour  (3 -06). 
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This  reaction  has  been  recommended  for  the  determination  of  the 
replaceable  (or  tyijical)  hydrogen  in  organic  bases. 

400.  Acetones. — If  the  lime  salts  of  the  acids  of  the  acetic  series, 
instead  of  being  distilled  with  formiate  of  lime,  as  for  the  preparation  of 
the  aldehydes,  be  distilled  alone,  or  with  quick-lime  in  an  iron  tube  placed 
in  a  combustion  furnace  (page  82)  and  heated  gradually  from  back  to 
front,  a  series  of  homologous  products  is  obtained,  each  of  which  is 
isomeric  with  the  aldehyde  of  the  series  next  below  it  in  the  table,  though 
totally  different  from  that  aldehyde  in  properties. 

Thus,  by  distilling  acetate  of  lime  with  lime,  the  liquid  acetone  or 
pijro-acetie  spirit  {G.^Jd)  is  obtained,  which  has  been  akeady  noticed 
among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood — 

Ca(C,H302)2  =  CaO.CO^  +  . 

Acetate  of  lime.  Acetone. 

Acetone  has  the  same  composition  as  propionic  aldehyde.*  By  similar 
processes  the  following  acetones  (or  ketones,  as  they  are  frequently  called), 
have  been  obtained  : — 

Acetone,       .       .       .  CgHgO 

Propione,      .       .       .  CgHigO 

Butyrone,     .       .       .  C7H14O 

Valerone,      .       .       .  CgHjgO 

These  substances  are  allied,  in  some  of  their  properties,  to  the  aldehydes. 
Hence  many  chemists  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  are  composed, 
like  the  aldehydes,  after  the  model  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  but  that 
in  the  acetones  the  radicals  of  the  corresponding  acids  are  associated,  not 
with  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  but  with  the  hydrocarbon  radical  of  the  next 
lower  alcohol.  Thus,  the  acetone  of  the  acetic  series  (CgHgO)  would  be 
composed  of  the  radical  acetyle  (CgHgO)  associated  with  methyle  (CH3); 
and  this  view  of  its  constitution  is  supported  by  the  formation  of  acetone 
when  chloride  of  acetyle  is  acted  upon  by  zinc-methyle — 

2(C2H30.C1)   +   {Gn,\Zn  =   2(C2H30.CH3)   +  ZnCl^. 

Chloride  of  acetyle.         Ziuc-methyle.  Acetone. 

Further  corroboration  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equivalent 
quantities  of  acetate  and  valerianate  of  potash,  when  an  acetone  is  obtained, 
which  contains  valeryle  (C5H9O),  associated  with  methyle  (CH^) — 
KC2H3O2    +    KQHgOa    =    K2O.CO2    +  C5H0O.CH3. 

Acetate  of  potash.      Valerianate  of  potash. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  acetate  of  potash  is  distilled  with 
caustic  potash,  it  yields  marsh-gas  by  a  precisely  parallel  reaction — 

KC,H302  +   KHO   =   K2O.CO2  +  H.CH3. 

Acetate  of  potash.  Marsh-gas. 

Acetone  may  also  be  prepared  by  distilling  sugar  with  eight  times  its 
weight  of  quick-lime,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  another  liquid,  metaceione, 
CflHjpO,  which  differs  from  acetone  in  being  insoluble  in  water.  When 
this  liquid  is  heated  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
oxidised  and  converted  into  metacetonic  or  propionic  acid,  'B.CJlfi.,, 
which  may  also  be  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  acetone. 

*  Aldehyde  is  slowly  formed  by  the  action  of  chromic  acid  upon  ethylene,  aud  acetone 
may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  propylene. 
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401.  The  description  above  given  of  the  properties  of  aldehyde  will 
have  recalled  those  of  some  of  the  essential  oils  containing  oxgyen.  Thus 
essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (CyH^O),  when  exposed  to  air,  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  (CrHp,),  just  as  aldehyde 
{CMfi}  passes  into  acetic  acid  (CoHpj.  Moreover,  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  bisulphite  of  soda,  similar  to  that 
formed  by  aldehyde,  and  its  conversion  into  this  compound  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  in  order  ta  obtain  the  pure  oil. 

In  constitution,  also,  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (hydiido  of  benzoyle, 
CyHgO.H)  closely  resembles  aldehyde  (hydride  of  acetyls,  C2H3O.H), 
and  just  as  the  latter  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  acetate  of  potash  with 
formiate  of  potash,  so  benzoic  aldehyde  (oil  of  bitter-  almonds)  may  be 
obtained  from  benzoate  of  potash. 

KCrH.O,   +    KCHO.,    =    K^.CO,    +    C,H,O.H . 

Benzoate  of  potash.     Formiate  of  potash.  Benzoic  aldehyde. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  produced,  together  with  some  aldehydes  of  the 
acetic  series  of  acids  (page  551),  when  certain  albuminous  bodies  are  oxi- 
dised by  sulphuric  and  binoxide  of  manganese. 

When  benzoic  aldehyde  is  acted  on  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  an  oily  liquid  is. obtained,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
benzoic  aldehyde  as  alcohol  bears  to  acetic  aldehyde. 

2(CrH,0.H)   +  KHO   =   K(C,Hp)0   +   C,Ji,0 . 

Benzoic.aldehyde.  Benzoate  of  potash.     Benzoic  alcohol. 

The  conversion  of  bitter  almond  oil  into  benzoic  alcohol  may  also  be 
effected  by  the  action  of  water  and  amalgam  of  sodium  (to  furnish  nascent 
hydrogen) ;  whereas,  by  treatment  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
converted  iato  Ji^drobenzoine  (CyH^O). 

The  hydrochloric  ether  of  benzoic  alcohol,  C^HyCl,  is  sometimes  called 
chloride  of  benzyle,  the  radical  henzyle,  C^Hp  being  supposed  to  have  the 
same  relation  to  the  benzoic  series  as  ethyle  has  to  the  acetic  series.  By 
the  action  of  ammonia  upon  chloride  of  benzyle,  benzylamine,  ISTiJ^G^'R^), 
arid  tri-berizylamine,  N(C7H7)3,  have  been  obtained ;  the  former  is  isomeric 
with  toluidine,  but  is  by  no  means  identical  with  it ;  for  benzylamine  is 
a  liquid  having  basic  properties  far  more  powerful  than  those  of  tolui- 
dine, and  it  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water,  which  dissolves  but  little  of 
the  latter  base. 

The  benzoic  acetone  or  lenzone  has  been  obtained  by  the  distil- 

lation of  benzoate  of  lime.  It  is  often  called  benzophenone,  being  regarded 
as  an  association  of  benzoyle  with  phenyle,  C7  H^O.  C,.Hr,  3  for  when  dis- 
tilled with  potash,  it  yields  benzoate  of  potash  and  benzole  (hydi'ide  of 
phenyle) — 

C,H,O.C„H,  +  KHO  =  K(C,H„0)0  -1-  CA-H. 

Benzophenone.  Benzoate  of  potash.  Benzoic. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  (page  474),  or  hydride  of  cinnamyle  (CuH-O.H),  is  the 
aldehyde  of  cinnamic  acid  (CJIgOj,)  ;  and  essential  oil  of  cummin  contains 
the  aldehyde  (C,„H„O.H)  of  cuminic  acid  (C,,,!!,^.,),  and  yields  cuminic 
alcohol  (C,oH,„0)  when  treated  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  Oil  of 
spiraaa  or  hydride  of  salicyle  (CjIIr,0.,.II)  is  the  aldehyde  of  salicylic  acid 
(CrHp.,).  Hydride  of  anisylo  (CJI7O2.H),  obtained  by  tlie  oxidation  of 
oil  of  aniseed,  is  the  aldehyde  of  anisic  acid  (CJIi^O.,),  and  of  anisic 
alcohol  (CgHjoO).    These  aldehydes  allow  their  associated  atom  of  hydro- 
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gen  to  be  disijlaced  by  chlorine  more  readily  than  the  aldehydes  of  the 
acetic  series,  to  form  chlorides  of  their  respective  radicals  (page  474). 


Glycol — Polyatomic  Alcohols. 

402.  It  has  been  already  shown  (page  522)  that  alcohol  may  be  con- 
veniently regarded  as  composed  after  the  fashion  of  a  molecule  of  water 
(H^O)  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  ethyle  (C^Hj)  ; 
according  to  this  view  alcohol  is  represented  by  the  formula  H(C2H5)0  ; 
and  it  is  a  monatomic  alcohol,  for  it  contains  the  monatomic  radical 
(CgHg)'.  But  if,  following  the  same  plan,  a  diatomic  radical,  such  as 
ethylene  (C^HJ",  were  to  displace  half  the  hydrogen  in  water,  the  dis- 
placement could  not  be  effected  in  less  than  two  molecules  of  water 
(H^Oj),  and  a  diatomic  alcohol  would  result. 

Glycol  (CjHgOg)  is  the  representative  of  the  diatomic  a,lcohols,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  two  molecules  of  water,  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  ethylene  (S.,{G.^^)"Q2).  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
biniodide  of  ethylene  (formed  by  the  direct  union  of  olefi^nt  gas  with 
iodine)  upon  acetabe  of  silver — 

2(AgC,H30,)   +   {C.Uyi,  =   2AgI   +^  (C,liy'.2CJI,0.,. 

Acetate  of  sUver.  ^ethylene?'  Bina.cetate  of  glycol. 

The  binacetate  of  glycol  thus  formed  corresponds  to  the  acetic  ether 
((C3Hi;)C2Hj02)  derived  from  common  alcohol;  but  since  ethylene  is 
diatomic,  it  displaces  the  hydrogen  in  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid.  When 
the  result  of  this  action  is  distilled,  the  binacetate  of  glycol  passes  over 
as  a  colourless  liquid,  which  sinks  in  water,  and  boils  at  3fi5°  F.* 

Glycol  can  be  obtained  from  the  binacetate  by  digesting  it  with  hydrate 
of  potash  for  some  time  at  360°  F.,  and  distilling,  when  the  glycol  passes 
over,  its  boiling  point  being  387°  ¥.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a 
sweet  taste,  whence  it  derives  its  name  {yXvKv?,  sweet).  Like  common 
alcohol,  it  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  may  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.  It  also  gives  an  inflammable  vapour,  and  has 
never  been  frozen ;  but,  unlike  alcohol,  it  is  heavier  than  water  (sp.  gr. 
1*125),  and  does  not  mix  with  ether,  though  alcohol  dissolves  it  readUy. 

Glycol  is  also  capable  of  forming  the  monaeetateof  glycol,C.-,'KJIOC JI.fi.,, 
and  a  remarkable  compound  has  been  obtained  known  as  acetobutyrate 
of  glycol,  C,H,.C,H30,.CA02. 

The  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  glycol  does  not  perfectly  corre- 
spond with  its  action  upon  common  alcohol,  for  instead  of  yielding  a  chlo- 
ride of  ethylene,  it  gives  a  compound  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  oxide  of 
ethylene. 

H,(C,H,)"02.   +   HCl   =   (C,H,)"0.HC1  -f  H,0. 

Glycol.  Cbloiliyarinc  of  glycol. 

By  decomposing  this  compound  with  potash,  the  oxide  of  ethylene 
(C2H,)"0  is  obtained,  as  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  56^°  F., 
and  is,  therefore,  not  identical  with  aldehyde  (which  boils  at  68°  _F.), 
though  it  has  the  same  composition.  It  is  obvious  that  glycol  might 
be  represented  as  (C2H4)"0.H:20,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  ethylene,  and 

*  A  liquid  isomeric  with  binacetate  of  glycol,  but  boiUng  at  336""  F.,  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing aldehyde  in  a  sealed  tube  with  acetic  anhydride. 
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this  view  is  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  glycol  may  be  formed 
by  heating  the  oxide  of  ethylene  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  glycol  is  treated  with  chloride  of  zinc,  to  de- 
hydrate it,  ordinary  aldehyde  (C^Ufi^),  and  not  the  ethylenic  oxide,  is 
produced. 

By  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  upon  glycol,  the  bi- 
chloride of  ethylene,  or  Dutch  liquid,  is  obtained — 

H,(C2HJ"02  +  2PCI5  -  (anjCl,  +  2HC1  +  2POCI3. 

Glycol  Bichloride  of  O.xycliloride  of 

ethylene.  phosphorus. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  equation  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
that  which  represents  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  upon 
water,  substituting  diatomic  ethylene  for  monatomic  hydrogen — 

^2W'^2  +  2PC1,  =  (H2)"Cl2  +  2HC1  +  2POCI3, 

Sodium  acts  upon  glycol  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  ordinary  alcohol, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  diatomic  character  of  glycol,  the  reaction 
takes  place  in  two  stages,  producing,  successively,,  mono-sodium  glycol, 
H]Sra(C2HJ"02  and  di-sodium  ghjcol,  '^&^{G^J'Oi,  both  which  are  solid. 

When  glycol  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen  in  the  presence  of 
platinum-black,  or  when  it  is  cautiously  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  it 
becomes  converted  into  glycolia  acid,  C^H^jO-j,  which  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  it  as  acetic  acid  bears  to  common  alcohol,  as  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  equations  :* — 

H(C2H,).0    -F    Q2    =    H(C2H30).0    -h  H,0 

Alcohol.,  Acetic  acid. 

H2(C2HJ".02  -f   O2  =  H2(C2H,0)."0,   +  H2O 

Glycol.  Glycolio  acid. 

in  which  the  change  consists,  in  both  cases,  in  the  substitution  of  0  for 
H2  in  the  radical  of  the  alcohol,  acetic  acid  being  formed  upon  the  type 
of  a  molecule  of  water  (HgO)  in  which  H  is  replaced  by  CgHgO,  and  gly- 
colio acid  upon  the  type  of  two  molecules  i^fi^,  in  which  H2  are  replaced 
by  C2H2O.  If  the  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  be  carried  farther,  the 
remainder  of  the  hydrogen  iu  this  last  radical  is  replaced  by  oxygen,  and 
oxalic  acid  is  produced — 

H,(C,H,0)".0,  +   0,  =   H,(C,0,)".0,  +  H,0. 

Glycollc  acid.  Oxalic  acid. 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  oxaHc  acid,  the  0  in  the  radi- 
cal may  be  again  displaced  by  Hj,  so  that  glycolic  acid  is  reproduced. 

Glycolic  acid  forms  a  syrupy  liquid  which  resembles  lactic  acid,  but  is 
distinguished  from  it  by  being  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead.  Unlike 
oxalic  acid,  glycolic  is  a  monobasic  acid,  only  one  atom  of  its  hydro- 
gen being  replaceable  by  a  metal.  Glycolic  acid  is  found  together  with 
oxalic  acid  among  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol 
in  the  preparation  of  fulminate  of  mercury,  which  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  connection  between  alcohol  and  ethylene,  which  is  best  exhibited 
by  writing  the  formula  of  alcohol  (CgHJ.HgO  , 

Glycolic  acid  is  the  first  member  of  a  series  of  homologous  acids,  of 

*  The  .alflclivflc  of  glycol,  fjhjoxnl,  Vj^X^Q^,  is  found  among  the  producta  of  the  deconi- 
position  of  nitrous  ether  in  contact  with  water. 
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which  the  most  important  is  lactic  acid,  these  acids  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  glycols  in  which  the  members  of  the  acetic  series  stand  to 
the  alcohols. 


Lactic  Series  of  Acids. 


Name. 

F.ovmula. 

Source. 

Glycolic  acid, 
Lactic  acid,   .  . 
Butylactic  acid, 

Valerolactic  acid, 

Leucic  acid,  . 

C2H4O3 

CgHgOg 
C4H8O3 

Oxidation  of  glycol  and  of  alcohol. 
Fermentation  of  cane  and  milk  sugars. 
Oxidation  of  butyl-glycol. 
(  Decomposition  of  bromo-valerianic 
(      acid  with  oxide  of  silver. 
Action  of  nitric  acid  on  leucine. 

It  will  he  observed  that  these  acids  are  intermediate,  Avith  respect  to 
the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  which  they  contain,  between  the  acetic 
and  the  oxalic  series  of  acids;  thus — 

Acetic  acid,  .  C^H^O.^  Propionic  acid,  .  CgHgO, 
Glycolic  „  .  CHjOg  Lactic  „  ._  CjHgOg 
Oxahc      „       .       C^H^O^      Malonic     „       .  C^H^^ 

These  three  series  of  acids,  therefore,  present  a  relation  to  each  other 
similar  to  that  between  the  three  series  of  alcohols,  represented  by — 

Vinic  alcohol,    .       .  C-^f) 
Glycol,     .       .       .  C,H„0, 
Glycerine,         .       .  CgHgOg 

Just  as  acetic  and  glycolic  acids  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol 
and  glycol,  so  the  oxidation  of  glycerine  by  nitric  acid  furnishes  glyceric 
acid,  CgllgO^ . 

The  transition  from  the  oxalic  series  to  the  lactic  series  of  acids  has 
been  effected  in  the  case  of  leucic  acid,  which  has  been  artificially  formed 
from  oxalic  acid,  by  converting  it  into  oxalic  ether,  and  acting  upon  this 
with  zine-ethyle,  when  leucic  ether  is  obtained,  from  which  leucic  acid  is 
easily  prepared.  The  reaction  is  rendered  intelUgible  if  the  two  acids  he 
thus  formulated — 

Oxalic  acid,    .       .  CH^O^ 
Leucic    „      .       .  CK(C.H,),03 

from  which  it  appears  that,  neglecting  intermediate  stages,  the  zinc 
of  the  zinc-ethyle  removes  an  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  oxalic  acid, 
leaving  ethyle  in  its  stead,  so  that  leucic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  dietli- 
oxalic  acid,  or  oxalic  acid  containing  two  of  ethyle  instead  of  one  of 
oxygen.  If  oxalate  of  methyle  be  substituted  for  oxalate  of  ethyle  in  this 
experiment,  leucate  of  methyle,  CIl3.C,jHjjO.„  is  obtaiiied,  and  when  this 
is  decomposed  by  baryta,  and  the  leucate  of  baryta  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  fine  crystals  of  leucic  acid  are  obtained,  which  are  readily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  sublime  slowly  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture.* By  the  reaction  between  iodide  of  methyle,  oxalate  of  methyle, 
and  amalgamated  zinc,  dimethoxalic  acid,  02112(0113)303,  has  been  obtained, 

*  It  is  said  that  this  leucic  acid,  though  closely  resembling  that  obtained  from  oxalic 
ether,  is  not  identical  with  it. 
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which  may  be  regarded  as  oxalic  acid  containing  two  of  methyle  in  the 
place  of  an  atom  of  oxygon.  Diraethoxalic  acid  is  isomeric  with  butylactic 
or  acetonic  acid  (C^H^O^) ;  it  crystallises  in  prisms  resembling  those  of 
oxalic  acid,  which  may  be  sublimed  at  122°  F.,  and  volatilise  slowly  even 
at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Trotn  the  other  hydrocarbons  of  the  olefiant  gas  series  (page  512),  glycols 
may  be  prepared  by  processes  similar  to  that  which  furnishes  ethylene- 
glycol.  Thus  propylene  (C3H,,)  yields  propylene-glycol,  B.J^C^B.^y.O^; 
butylene  (C,H,),  hutylene-cjlycol,  H,(C,H3)".0, ;  amylene  (C^HJ,  amy- 
lene-glycol,  ll.JyG-Ji^^".0,;  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
boiling  points  and  specific  gravities  of  these  liquids  decrease  as  the  com- 
plexity of  the  formula  increases,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  ordinary 
experience ;  thus  amylene-glycol  (CjHj^O^)  has  the  sp.  gr.  0-987,  and 
boils  at  351°  F.,  whilst  propylene-glycol  (CaHgO.,)  has  the  sp.  gr.  1-051, 
and  boils  at  371°  F. 

Wlien  propylene-glycol  is  slowly  oxidised,  it  is  converted  into  lactic 
acid,  exactly  as  glycol  is  converted  into  glycolic  acid — 

H,(C3H,)".0,  -1-  0,  =  H,(C3H,0)".0,  +  H,0  . 

Propylene-glycol.  Lactic  acid. 

The  difference  between  the  diatomic  character  of  glycol  and  the  mona- 
tomic  character  of  ordinary  alcohol,  is  strongly  marked  in  their  behaviour 
with  the  organic  acids,  for  whilst  the  monatomic  alcohol  yields  (with 
monobasic  acids)  only  one  series  of  compound  ethers  derived  from  one 
molecule  of  acid,  the  diatomic  glycol  yields  two  series  derived  respectively 
from  one  and  two  molecules  of  acid ;  thus  we  have  monacetate  of  glycol 
(C,H,)".H0.(C,H30)0  and  diacetate  of  glycol  (C,H,)".(C,H30),.0, .  In  the 
last  series,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  molecules  should  consist 
of  the  same  acid,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  acetobutyrate  of  glvcol 
(C,HJ".C,H30.C,H,0.0,. 

Just  as  polyatomic  ammonias  are  formed  upon  the  type  of  several 
molecules  of  ammonia,  so  polyatomic  alcohols  may  be  produced  by  the 
substitution  of  compound  radicals  for  hydrogen  in  a  multiple  alcohol 
type.  Thus,  by  heating  glycol  in  a  sealed  tube  with  oxide  of  ethylene, 
di-etkylene  tri-alcohal,  ll..{C.JIXA6,  is  produced,  which  is  formed  upon 
the  type  of  three  molecules  of  alcohol,  H3(C.,H5)303.  In  a  similar  manner, 
tri-ethylene  tetralcohol,  II.,(C.,H,);'0„  is  formed  upon  the  quadruple 
alcohol  type,  H,(C,H.),0.,.  '    "     '  hi 

It  wili  be  seen_ hereafter  that  glycerine  (C3H8O3),  the  sweet  principle 
of  oils  and  fats,  is  a  triatomic  alcohol,  formed  upon  the  type  of  three 
molecules  of  water  (H„0.,),  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
the  triatomic  radical  (C3H,)'",  r/lyceryle,  the  formula  of  glycerine  being 

It  is  easy  to  convert  a  diatomic  into  a  monatomic  alcohol ;  for  example, 
if  the  chlorhydrine  of  glycol  be  treated  with  amalgam  of  sodium  in  the 
presence  of  water,  it  becomes  converted  into  ordinary  (monatomic) 
alcohol — 

C,H„C10  +  11,0  +  m,  =  C,n„0  +  NallO  -f  NaCl  . 

Clilorhyilrine  .,    ,  , 

of  glycol.  ■^'<^<''""' 

The  relation  of  the  alcohols  to  water  as  their  primary  type  is  here 
exhibited — 
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Type,  one  molecule  of  -water,  H^O  = 

Vinic  alcoliol,  C^HyO  = 

Type,  two  molecules  of  water,  H^Oj  = 

Glycol,  G,B.fi, 

Type,  three  molecules  of  water,  HgO^  = 

Diethylene-trialcohol,  CjHj„03  = 

Glycerine,  CgllgOg  = 

Type,  four  molecules  of  water,  HgO^  = 

Triethylene-tetralcoliol,  GiB-^J^^  — 

The  compounds  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  upou  these  alcohols  would 
then  be  represented  by  such  formulte  as  the  following  : — 


Acetic  ether,       .    .    >  . 

(C  A)'  i 

0 

Monacetate  of  glycol,    .  . 

(C,H30)'H  ] 
(C  A)"  J 

Diacetate  of  glycol,  .    .  . 

(CAO);  1 
J 

Acetobutyrate  of  glycol,  . 

(C AO)'  ] 

(C  A)"  J 

!•■ 

(C,H30)'H,  ] 

(CAO)-^!!'  1 

\o. 

(CAO);  1 

(CA)"'  J 

ACETIC  ACID— THE  TATTY  ACID  SERIES. 

403.  The  most  useful  of  the  acids  belonging  to  the  acetic  series  (see 
page  511)  is  acetic  acid  itself,  the  preparation  of  which  has  been  already 
described  (page  463).  a   ^  ^  f 

Many  of  its  salts  are  extensively  employed  m  the  arts.  Acetate  oj 
alumina  is  used  as  a  mordant  by  the  dyer  and  calico-printer.  Acetate  of 
lead  or  sugar  of  lead,  Vh{G.^.<d.),iKq.,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  lithai^e 
(PbO)  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  when  the  solution  deposits  prismatic 
crystals  of  the  acetate  which  are  easily  dissolved  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Goulard's  extract,  or  trihasie  acetate  of  lead,  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
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litharge  in  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  ;  it  may  be  obtained  in  needle-like 
crystals,  which  have  the  composition  Pb(C,H302)o2PbO.H,0 . 

Verdigris,  or  lasic  acetate  of  copper,  Cu(C„H30.,),.Cu0.6H,0,  is  pre- 
pared by  piling  up  sheets  of  copper  with  layers  of  fermenting  husks  of 
grapes  (the  marc  of  the  wine-press),  when  the  oxide  of  copper,  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  combines  with  the  acetic  acid  fur- 
nished by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol. 

Acetone  (C^H^O)  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  acetate 
of  lime — 

Ca(aH30,)2  =  CaO.CO,  +  C,H„0 , 

Acetate  of  limo.  Acetone.  , 

a  decomposition  which  possesses  some  general  interest,  since  the  lime  salts 
of  the  other  acids  of  the  acetic  series  yield  ketones  in  a  similar  manner 
(see  page  552). 

The  acetone  thus  obtained  is  an  ethereal  liquid  lighter  than  water,  boil- 
ing at  133°  F.,  and  burning  with  a  luminous  flame.  It  is  easily  miscible 
with  water,  but  separates  when  hydrate  of  potash  is  added,  rising  to  the 
surface. 

Under  the  action  of  chlorine,  acetic  acid  loses  an  atom  of  hydrogen, 
taking  chlorine  in  its  place,  and  forming  chloracetic  acid,  H-CH^ClOg  ;* 
and  if  the  action  be  promoted  by  sun-light,  tncMoracetic  acid  may  be 
formed,  H.C2CI3O.,  which  may  be  crystallised.  This  latter  acid  has  a 
peculiar  interest  on  account  of  its  being  concerned  in  the  production  of 
acetic  acid  from  inorganic  materials,  which  was  one  of  the  first  examples 
of  the  actual  synthesis  of  organic  compounds. 

The  synthesis  of  acetic  acid  has  been  effected  by  the  action  of  chloro- 
carbonic  acid  upon  marsh-gas,  when  hydrochloric  acid  and  acetic  oxy- 
cliloride  are  formed — 

CH,  +   COCl,   =   (C,H30)C1   +  HCl. 

Acetic  oxy- 
cliloride. 

When  the  acetic  oxychloride  is  decomposed  by  water,  acetic  acid  is  pro- 
duced—  ^ 

(ai-l30)Cl  +  H,0  =    H(C,H30)0  -fHCl. 

This  appears' to  be  an  example  of  a  general  method  of  synthesis  of  the 
volatile  fatty  acids,  starting  fiom  the  marsh-gas  hydrocarbons  derived  from 
them  ;  thus,  hydride  of  amyle,  C,H,„  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  yields 
caproic  acid,  HC^HjjO^ . 

_  404.  Anhydrides  of  organic  acids.— Acetic  anhydride.— Tha  course  of 
investigation  by  which,  of  late  years,  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  true  constitution  of  acetic  acid,  and  thereibre  of  many  other  organic 
acids,  is  of  a  very  instructive  character.  The  strongest  acetic  acid  which 
can  be  prepared  (see  p.  463)  is  known  as  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  its  crys- 
tallising in  icy  leaflets  at  about  65°  F.  Tliis  acid  has  the  composition 
^■MPi,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  molecule  of  water  in  which  half  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  hypothetical  radical  acoiyle,  CJLO . 

When  this  acid  is  distilled  with  terchloride  of  phosphorus,  a  colourless 
very  pungent  liquid,  is  obtained,  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  acetic 
oxychloride,  Cfi.fiCl — 

•  Dichloraceiic  acid,  H.CgHCljOa,  has  nlso  been  obtnined. 
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2H(C,H30)0   +  PCI,  =   HCl  +   HPO,  +  2{C,H30)C1. 

Acetic  acid.  ''''Tcl'd.™"'        Acetic  oxychloride. 

That  this  acetic  oxychloride  (or  ehhride  of  acetyle)  really  bears  a  very 
close  relationship  to  acetic  acid,- is  shown  by  the  action  of  water,  which 
acts  with  explosive  violence  and  reproduces  the  acetic  acid — 

(C,H30)C1  +  H,0   =   H(C,H30)0   +  HCl. 

Acetic  oxycliloride.  Acetic  acid. 

If  caustic  potash  be  allowed  to  act  upon  the  chloride  of  acetyle — 

(C,H30)C1    +  KHO  =  H(C,H30)0  .+  KCl. 

But  if  acetate  of  potash  (KC,H30,)  be  employed  instead  of  caustic 
potash — 

(C.,H30)C1  +  K(C,H30)0  =   C,H30.C,H30.0  +  KCl. 

Acetic  oxychloride.       Acetate  of  potafeh.  Acetic  anhydride. 

Acetic  anhydride  has  also  been  obtained  by  heating  dry  acetate  of  lead 
or  of  silver  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  a  sealed  tube  to  about  320°  F. 
for  several  hours,  the  tube  being  occasionally  opened  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved^ — 

2Pb(C,H30)A  +   CS,  =   2PbS   +   CO,  +  2(C,H30).p. 

The  acetic  anhydride  is  a  neutral  oily  liquid  which  may  be  distilled  off 
in  the  above  experiment.  Its  smell  recalls  that  of  acetic  acid,  but  affects 
the  eyes  strongly.  It  sinks  in  water,  but  dissolves  slowly,  with  evolution 
of  heat  and  formation  of  hydrated  acetic  acid.* 

The  most  convincing  proof  that  this  anhydride  is  really  formed  after  the 
type  of  a  molecule  of  water,  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  the  acetate  of 
potash  with  the  benzoic  instead  of  the  acetic  oxychloride — 

(C,H,0)C1  +  K(C,H30)0  =  KCl  +  C,HAC,H30.0, 

Benzoic  Acetate  of  Benzo-acetic 

oxychloride.  potash.  anhydride. 

and  the  true  nature  of  this  double  anhydride  is  seen  by  its  conversion  into 
a  mixture  of  hydrated  benzoic  and  acetic  acids  when  left  in  contact  with 
water. 

By  methods  similar  to  that  employed  for  acetic  acid,  the  anhydrides  of 
many  other  organic  acids  may  be  obtained — 

Peroxides  of  organic  radicals. — Considerable  support  has  been  offered 
to  that  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  organic  acids,  which  represents 
them  as  composed  after  the  type  of  water,  by  the  discovery  of  certaiii  com- 
pounds which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  anhydride  as  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  bears  to  water. 

When  binoxide  of  barium  is  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of 
barium  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  are  formed — 

BaOa  +   2HC1  =   BaCl,  -1-  H.,0„. 

If  binoxide  of  barium  be  acted  on  by  benzoic  oxychloride  (chloride  of 

*  If  acetic  anhydride  be  heated  with  an  excess  of  binoxide  of  barium,  it  yields  acetate  of 
baryta,  carbonic  acid,  and  methyle  gas  (page  517). 

2{CaH30).,0  +  BaOj  =  BaCCsHsO.,);,  -f-  2CH3  +  2CO2. 
By  absorbing  the  carbonic  aoid  with  potash,  the  pure  methyle  gas  is  easily  obtamed. 
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benzoyle),  the  products  are  chloride  of  barium  and  henzoic  peroxide 
(peroxide  of  beuzoyle) — 

BaOa  +  2(C,H,0)C1  =   BaCl,  +  (C.H.Oj^O^. 

The  benzoic  peroxide  may  be  obtained  in  fine  crystals  from  its  ethereal 
solution  but  like  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  it  is  easily  decomposed  at 
aoout  zu  ±  with  explosive  violence.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  it  is 
resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  oxygen,  just  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen  yields 
water  and  oxygen —  j      a  : 

(C,H,0)202   +   2KH0   =   2K(C,H,0)0   +   0   +  H^O. 

By  acting  upon  acetic  anhydride  with  binoxide  of  barium,  the  acetic  per- 
oxide (or  peroxide  of  acetyle)  is  obtained— 

Acetate  of  baiyta.  Acetic  peroxide. 

The  acetic  peroxide  is  an  oily  Uquid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  exploding 
with  great  violence  when  heated.  It  has  the  powerful  oxidising  pro- 
perties whicb  would  be  expected  from  its  chemical  resemblance  to  peroxide 
01  hydrogen. 

405.  Formic  acid  (H.CHO2)  is  regarded  with  great  interest  by  the 
chemist,  from  its  occurring  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
and  from  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  artificially  obtained.    This  acid 
V  V?,"r  ^^^^^^      stinging-nettles,  and  was  originaUy  obtained  by 

distilling  the  red  ants  {formica  rufa),  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

It  has  long  been  prepared  in  laboratories  by  the  oxidation  of  various 
organic  substances,  particularly  by  distilling  starch  with  binoxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.  Another  more  modern  process  which 
yields  It  more  abundantly,  consists  in  distiUing  dried  oxaUc  acid  with 
enough  glycerine  to  cover  it,  when  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
lormic  acid — 

H2C2O4  (Oxalic  acid)    =    HCHOg  {Formic  acid)    +    CO^ . 

The  glycerine  appears  to  act  by  producing  an  unstable  compound  with 
the  tormic  acid  (analogous  to  the  stearines  and  acetines,  see  p.  569)  which 
is  aftervvards  decomposed.  The  solution  of  formic  acid  thus  obtained  con- 
tains 7o  per  cent,  of  formic  acid.  If  dried  oxalic  acid  be  heated  in  the 
acjueous  formic  acid,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  crystallise,  the  oxalic  acid  ' 
retains  the  water,  and  when  tlie  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  crystals  and 
distilled,  pure  formic  acid  is  obtained,  and  may  be  .  crystallised  at  a 
low  temperature. 

But  the  most  remarkable  method  of  obtaining  formic  acid  is  that  in 
which  It  IS  formed  from  inorganic  materials.    When  formic  acid  is  heated 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  carbonic  oxide 
JtidiOg  ~  I12O  -)-  CO.  ' 

It  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  reproducible  by  the  combination 
of  those  two  substances,  and  accordingly,  if  moistened  caustic  potash  be 
heated  for  some  hours  to  212°  F.  in  a  flask  filled  with  carbonic  oxide  the 
gas  is  absorbed,  and  formiiite  of  ^lota.sh  produced,  from  which  the  forinic 
acid  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid— 

KHO     -f-     CO    =    KCHO2  {Formiate  0/ potash)  . 

This  is  a  far  simpler  example  of  the  synthesis  of  an  organic  compound 

2  N 
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from  inorganic  materials  than  that  of  the  acetic  acid  above  referred  to,  and 
since  the  carbonic  oxide  may  bo  prepared  by  heating  carbonate  of  baryta 
with  metallic  iron,  this  method  of  synthesis  is  quite  independent  of  any 
orcranic  source  of  carbon.  Ethylate  of  sodium,  NaC^H.O,  also  absorbs 
carbonic  oxide,  forming  efliyl-formiate  of  sodium  NaC](C2H,)02  isomeric 
with  propionate  of  soda,  a  little  of  this  salt  being  also  formed. 

In  properties  formic  acid  bears  a  great  general  resemblance  to  acetic 
acid,  but  has  a  more  powerful  action  upon  the  skin  when  in  the  concen- 
trated form.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  one  of  the  blue  colours 
derived  from  coal-tar. 

FuTfuroU  or  oil  of  ants,  accompanies  tlie  formic  acid  obtained  by  dis- 

tillincT  amvlaceoiis  matters  with  binoxide  of  manganese  and  sulpliunc  acid.  _  It  is 
prepared  in  quantity  by  distUling  bran  (freed  from  starch  and  gluten  by  steeping  m 
a  cold  weak  solution  of  potash)  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  (previously 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water),  a  current  of  steam  being  forced  tluougk  the 
mixture;  the  furfurole  distils  over  with  the  water,  from  which  it  may  be  separated 
by  fractional  distillation.  Furfurole  has  also  been  obtamed  by  the  action  of  steam  at 
100  lbs.  pressure  upon  wood.    It  is  a  colourless  oi^y  f  §  ^^f'J 

almonds,  becoming  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  but  f^.^f  ^ol^^^J^"^  .^f  *f ^: 
Strong  sulphuric  fcid  dissolves  it  to  a  purple  liquid,  from  which  water  precipitates  it 
unchanged.  Furfurole  resembles  the  aldehydes  in  its  property  of  reducing  opde  of 
silver,  and  in  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  bisulphite  of  soda,  tt  is  con- 
vertible by  oxidation  into  pyromucic  acid  (C.H.O,),  the  acid  obtamed  by  distilhng 
the  mucic  acid  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  gum  or  milk-sugar.  The  systematic 
name  for  furfurole,  therefore,  would  be  _p2/ro???itctc  aZ^/ii/c^e.  .  . 

Just  as  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (benzoic  aldehyde),  when  acted  on  by  ammonia,  is 
converted  into  hydrobenzamide,  so  furfurole  yitlAs  furfuramide— 

SC^HgO  +  2NH3  =  C^iHigNs  +  3H2O 
Oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Hydrobenzamide. 

ZC^TLfi,+  2NH3  =  -1-  3H2O. 

Eui-furole.  Furfuramide. 

And.  just  as  hydrobenzamide,  when  boiled  with  solution  of  potash,  yields  the  iso- 
meric i4e  amariia  or  hanzoline  {C,,B.,^-^,),  so  furfuramide  when  boiled  with  potash 
gives  fttrf  urine  (CieHi^NaOg),  which  is  isomeric  with  it. 

Butyric  add  (HC^HfOi)  is  found  not  only  in  rancid  butter,  but  in  the 
juice  of  muscular  flesh,  and  is  a  frequent  product  of  fermentation. 
Indeed,  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  this  acid  consists  m  exciting  fermen- 
tation in  sugar  by  contact  with  cheese ;  the  hquid  soon  becomes  acid  m 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  (the  acid  of  sour  milk),  and  if 
'  it  be  neutraUsed  from  time  to  time  with  chalk,  this  fermentation  continues 
until  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  pasty  crystalline  mass  of  lactate  of 
lime  Ca{G.fi.fi.,)2.  The  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  sugar  becomes  in- 
telligible on  comparing  the  formulte — 

1  molecule  of  cane-sugar,  CjoHjaOu 
4  molecules  of  lactic  acid,       CiaHj^Ojj  • 

After  a  time  the  mass  becomes  more  fluid,  at  the  same  time  evolving 
bubbles  of  gas,  which  contain  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen,  for  the  lactate 
of  lime  is  undergoing  a  fermentation,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  buty- 
rate  of  lime — 

2Ca(C,n,03)2  +  H^O  =  Ccl{CJ1,0,),  +  CaO.CO^  +  3C0,  +  H,. 

Lactate  of  lime.  Bntyratc  of  lime. 

By  distilling  the  butyrate  of  lime  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  an  aqueous 
solution  of  butyric  acid  is  obtained,  and  on  saturating  this  witli  clioiuie 
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Of  calciuni  tho  acid  collects  as  an  oily  layer  upon  the  surface.  It  is 
lemarkablo  lor  its  powerful  odour  of  rancid  butter.* 

Synthetical  formation  of  acicU  of  the  acetic  series.~By  a  very  reniark- 
wr       '^^'^'^'f^^^  butyric  acid  has  been  derived  from  acetic 

?mon*  nHi?     r  .  ^^^^^^S' ^  crystalline  mass  containing 

Jak^pKrnTwo'^^^^^^^^^  ^Pl--  ^0 

(1)  3(CH,.aH30.0)   +   Ka,   =   3(aH,Na.O)   +  m(C,H.O),. 

^'^''"^  Sodimn-aloohol.  Sodium-Lacetyle 

(2)  C.KJ^aO  +  aH.CHAO  =  C,H,H.O  +  C,H,C,(H,Ka)0.0 . 

Soduun-alcoliol.  Acetic  ether.  Aleohol.  Sodacetic  ether. 

By  digesting  the  sodacetic  ether  with  iodide  of  ethyl  for  several  hours  in 
a  close  vessel,  at  212°  F.,  the  atom  of  sodium  is  exchanged  for  ethyle,  and 
eihacetic  ether,  or  butyric  ether,  is  produced— 

C^H  C2(H,Na)0,  +   C,H,I   =  Nal   +  C,H3.C,H2(aH,)0 

Sodaeetic  ether.  Iodide  of  ethyl.  Ethacetic  ^r  butyric  ether'  ' 

From  this  ether  the  ethacetic  acid,  C.3H3(aH,)0„  has  been  preiiarpd  nr.,! 
found  to  be  identical  with  butyric  acid,  C,H  0  P^pared,  and 

The  connection  thus  established  between  butyric  acid  and  the  ethvle 
^fsular!'^"  to  explain  the  production  of  that  Lid  in  the  tmentS 

But  butyric  ether  has  also  heen  obtained  by  another  process  of  qnbsfi 
tution,  which  affords  a  proof  that  the  same  substance  ^Tbe  co  rect  J 
represented  by  two  distinct  rational  formulte  coirectiy 

uI^l^^'^''f^f''^''^  '"^^""^  hydrogen  in  acetic  ether  may  extend  to 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  if  the  disodacetic  ether  so  produced  be 
digested  with  iodide  of  methyle,  butyric  ether  is  obtained-  ^ 

C,^,.QJ^B.m,)0,   +   2CH3I   =   2NaI  +   C,H  C  HfCH  \  O 

Disodacetic  ether.  Iodide  of  methyle  ^  ^^'^-o-^i^-K^^i).^^  . 

ui  jMLuiyie.  Dimethacetic  or  butyric  ether. 

fMcf^l^''^^''?'  'i'^  '""^^  ^?  regarded,  according  to  the  method  by  which 
It  13  produced,  either  as  ethacetic  acid,  form ecf  from  acetic  acid  l7v  bp 
substitution  of  an  equivalent  of  ethyle  f^r  one  of  hydrogen  or  afdhnetJi 

tx::^^ 0^  two  i,^:^  ^ 

acer:rhe';- '""^  "  '^^^'^  «f  «tVle,  it  yields  dieth- 

'J.'he  acid  next  in  the  series,  oenanthic  CHC  H  O  ^  ^n-  •  j 

rr„.  U,e  eth..  ,„aucca      the  .ct.„     Ju, ^^.C  3«S 
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C2H..C,(H,Na)0,   +   CJl.J   =   Nal   +   C,H,.C2H,(C,H„)0, . 

sodacetic  ether.  '1^%°'  Amyl-acetie  ether. 

From  this  etKer,  the  amyle-acetic  acid,  H.C^H^^C^H.JOz ,  which  appears 
to  be  identical  with  oenanthic  acid,  has  been  obtained. 

These  reactions  help  to  explain  the  production  of  several  of  the  alco- 
hols corresponding  to  the  acetic  series  of  acids,  during  the  fermentation 
of  grape  husks  (marc  of  the  wine-press). 

Among  the  products  of  the  action  of  sodium  and  ethylic  iodide  upon  acetic  ether, 

is  a  liquid  having  the  composition  C^U^fi^,  which  when^distilled  with  alkaline 

bases,  yields  ethylated  acetone,  C3H,(C,H5)0,  isomeric  with  the  acetone  of  propionic 

acid  (propione,  C5H10O)— 

CgHiA  +BaO.H20  =  C.HioO  +  C^HgO  =BaO.CO,. 

Ethylated  Alcohol, 
acetone. 

Another  liquid  produced  hy  the  action  of  ethylic  iodide  upon  disodacetic  ether  has 
the  composition  CioHigOg,  which  furnishes  didhylated  acetone,  G.,B^{C^Yi,)^0,  when 
distilled  with  baryta  water— 

CioHiaOs  +  BaO.H.,0  =  Q.TL.fi  +  C.HbO  +  BaO.CO^  . 

Diethylated  Alcohol, 
acetone. 

Diethvlated  acetone  is  a  Hquid  smelling  of  camphor,  and  boiUng  at  280°  F  It  is 
isomeric  with  butyrone,  which  boils  at  290°  F.,  and  with  cenanthic  aldehyde  or 
ojnanthole,  which  boils  at  312°  F.  -j-i    i.-u  a- 

By  ti-eating  acetic  ether  with  sodium  and  methyhc  iodide,  the  corresponding 
methylated  acetones  may  be  obtained.  ^  , ,     .  a  ■  -a    ^-   ^  ■^\, 

Methylated  acetone,  C3Hb(CH3)0,  has  the  odour  of  chloroform,  and  is  identical  with 
the  ethyle-acetyle,  C.3H3O.C2H5,  obtained  by  the  action  of  zmc-ethyle  upon  chloride 

of  acetyle.  ■     ,  „  ,  1        r  1 

Dimethylated  acetone,  C3H,(CH3)20,  has  an  odour  of  parsley. 

Valerianic  acid  (E.G^H^O^)  derives  interest  from  the  circumstance 
that  some  of  its  salts,  particularly  the  valerianate  of  zmc,  are  used  medi- 
cinally. ,    ,     .  » 

This  acid  is  found  in  valerian  root  and  m  the  berries  of  the  guelder- 
rose.    It  is  one  cause  of  the  pecuhar  odour  of  decaying  cheese,  and  of 

whale  and  seal  oils.  ,    -i  /      ^■     ^    ^  ^ 

Artificially,  it  is  best  obtained  by  distilling  fousel  oil  (amylic  alcohol, 
C5H10O)  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  when  the  oxygen 
of  the  chromic  acid  converts  part  of  the  amylic  alcohol  into  valerianic 
acid — 

CgH,.,0  (Fousel  oi!)    +    0^   =    CjHj^^Oj  {Valerianic  (Kid)    +    HgO . 

The  distilled  liquid  is  really  a  mixture  of  valerianic  acid  and  valeri- 
anate of  amyle  (C.'K.^.C.B.^O^),  but  when  treated  with  caustic  potash,  the 
latter  is  decomposed,  yielding  fousel  oil  and  valerianate  of  potash. 

C,H,,C,H,0,  +  KHO  =  C5H,,H0  +  KC,HO. 

Valerianate  of  amyle.  Fousel  oil.        Valerianate  of  potash. 

By  distilling  the  valerianate  of  potash  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  valeri- 
anic acid  is  obtained  as  an  oily  liquid  of  very  remarkable  odour,  which 
recalls  that  of  butyric  acid. 

406.  The  separation  of  the  volatile  acids  belonging  to  the  acetic  series 
is  a  problem  which  frequently  presents  itself  to  the  chemist,  and  is 
effected  by  a  very  instructive  process  of  ixirtial  saturatioii,  founded  upon 
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the  principle,  that  when  a  mixture  containing  two  acids  with  different 
vn  lnPf'!'  neutralised  by  an  alkali  and  distilled,  the  more 

Llri.  ^^""^  ^^^i"S  the  lower  boiling  point)  will 

pass  over  whils  the  other  remains  in  combination  with  the  alkali 

(boiling  at  347  F.)  and  butyric  acid  boiling  at  315°  E.),  in  unknown 
proportions  the  Hquid  would  be  divided  inti)  two  equal  parts  one  of 
which  would  be  exactly  neutralised  with  potash  and  then  distilled  to- 

T}  P''*'''?'  P^'^  valerianate  of  potash  would  be  left  in  the 
retort,  and_  the  more  volatile  butyric  acid  would  pass  over.  If  there  were 
more  valerianic  acid  than  would  be  required  to  combine  with  the  potash 
the  excess  of  that  acid  would  distil  over,  together  with  the  butyric  acid,' 
^hilst  valerianate  of  potash  alone  would  be  left  in  the  retort.  By  distil- 
ling this  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  pure  valerianic  acid  would  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  separation  of  the. test  qf  the  valerianic  from  the  butvric 
acifl  would  be  effected  by  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the  process. 

it  the  valerianic  acid  present  in  the  mixture  were  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  combine  with  the  potash  added,  then  butyrate  of  potash  as 
we  l  as  valerianate  would  be  left  in  the  retort,  and  pure  butyric  acid  would 
nnfn  )  """"n  distilling  the  mixture  of  valerianate  and  butyrate  of 

pota.h  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  mixture  of  the  two  acids  would  be  obtained 
winch  would  reqmre  a  repetition  of  the  process. 

In  any  case,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  process  must  yield  one  of  the 
acids  in  a  state  of  purity. 

nPiI^\ff"it  P"^^iple.  applies  to  the  separation  of  three  or  more  volatile 
acids,  ,  but  the  process  involves,  of  course,  a  greater  number  of  distillations. 

407.  Soap.— The  manufacture  of  soap  affords  an  excellent  instance  of 
a  process  which  was  m  use  for  centuries  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  for  it  was  not  till  the  researches  of 
Chevreul  were  pubhshed,  in  1813,  that  any  definite  ideas  were  entertained 
Toaps  are  made        '"^P"'^*^"^  ^^'''^^^  f^^^       oih  from  which 

^^■^^ ^^''''^^^^^^^'?'^^       Chevreul  are  conspicuous  among  the  labours 
Tf  c^emX^r'"^';^^'"  a  manner  to  the  rapid'advan  emen 

of  c  ^^br"°  \"  r^^^t -^^^tu^y ;  iindertaken  when  the  chemistry 

ot  organic  substances  had  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  di-nitv  of  an  art 
when  the  principles  of  classification  were  almost  entirelyCnpiricri  an^ 
hardly  any  research  had  been  published  which  could  serve  fs  a  model 
these  Researches  reflect  the  remarkable  sagacity  and  accuracy  of  thei 

The  sense  of  our  obligation  to  this  eminent  chemist  is  further  increased 
when  we  remember  that  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  substances  was 
then  effected  by  a  very  difficult  and  laborious  process^  wliilst  the  doctrine 
oi  combining  proportions  was  so  imperfectly  understood,  that  it  could  afford 
but  ittle  assistance  in  confirming  or  interpreting  the  results  of  analysis 

All  soaps  result  from  the  action  of  the  alkalies  upon  the  oils  and  fats 

In  the  manufacture  of  soap,  potash  and  soda  are  the  only  alkalies  cm- 
ployed,  the  former  for  soft,  the  latter  for  hard  soaps. 

The  fatty  matters  employed  by  the  soap-maker  are  chiefly  tallow  i,alm 
01 ,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  kitchen  stuff,  for  hard  soaps,  and  seal  oil  and  whale 
on  tor  soft  soaps. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap,  the  alkali  is  prepared  by  boiling  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (soda-ash)  with  lime  to  remove  the  carbonic 
acid — 

Na,O.CO,   +   CaO.Hp   =   CaO.CO,  +  Na,O.H,0(or  2NaH0) , 

the  clear  solution  of  hydrate  of  soda,  or  soda-ley,  being  drawn  off  from 
the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  tallow  is  at  first  boiled  with  a  weak  soda-ley,*  because  the  soap 
which  is  formed  is  insoluble  in  a  strong  alkaline  solution,  and  would 
envelope  and  protect  a  quantity  of  undecomposed  tallow;  ni  proportion 
as  the  saponification  proceeds,  stronger  leys  are  added,  until  the  whole  ot 
the  grease  has  disappeared.  In  order  to  separate  the  soap  which  is 
dissolved,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  insolubility  of  soap  m  solution  ot  salt ; 
a  quantity  of  common  salt  being  tlii'own  into  the  boiler,  the  soap  rises  to 
the  surface,  when  the  S2Jent-ley  is  drawn  off  from  below,  and  the  soap 
transferred  to  iron  moulds  that  it  may  harden  sufficiently  to  be  cut  up 

into  bars.  „  ,  .  ...  ,^ 

In  order  to  understand  the  cbemistry  of  this  process,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  that  tallow  contains  two  fatty  substances,  one  of  which,  deariiie\ 
(C„n„„0„),  is  solid,  and  the  other.o/eme  {G,,'R,,,0,)  liquid,  the  quantity 
of  stearine  being  about  thrice  that  of  oleine. 

When  these  fats  are  acted  upon  by  soda,  they  undergo  decomposition, 
furnishing  stearic  and  oleic  acids,  which  combine  with  the  soda  to  form 
soap,  whilst  a  peculiar  sweet  substance,  termed  glycerine,  passes  into 
solution  ;  the  nature  of  the  decomposition  in  each  case  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  equations  : — 

C,H,(CisH.,50),.0,   4-   3NaH0   =   3Na(Ci3H3,0)0   -I-  C3H,03 

Steaiine  '  Stearute  of  soda,  Glycerine. 

C,H.(C,3H330)3.03   -t-   3NaH0   =   3Na(C,3H330)0   +  C3H,03, 

Oleinc.  Oleateofsoda.  Glycerine. 

SO  that  the  soap  obtained  by  boiling  tallow  with  soda  is  a  mixture  of  the 
stearate  of  soda  with  about  a  third  of  its  weight  of  oleate  of  soda,  and 
20  to  30  per  cent,  of  water.  i.  -,  .  ^    ,  •  , 

Palm  oil  is  composed  chiefly  of  palmitine  {G^^J^,),  a  solid  fat  which 
is  resolved,  by  boiling  with  soda,  into  palmitate  of  soda  (palm  oil  soap)  and 
glycerine — 

C.,H,(a,H3,0)30,  +   3NaH0  =   m^{G,,l%fi)0   +  C3H,03. 

Palmitmc.        "  Palmitate  of  soda.  Glycerine. 

In  the  fish  oils,  the  predominant  constituent  is  oleine,  so  that  when 
boiled  with  bydrate  of  potash,  they  yield  oleate  of  potash  (KCjgHjaO,), 
which  composes  'the  chief  part  of  soft  soap.  -.-a  t  t- 

Castile  soap  is  made  from  olive  oil,  which  contains  oleine  and  a  sohd  tat 
known  as  margarine.  The  latter  appears  to  be  really  composed  of  palmi- 
tine and  stearine,  so  that  the  Castile  soap  is  a  mixture  of  oleate,  palmitate 

and  stearate  of  soda.  •,  ,    ^    •       ^  a;^ 

The  peculiar  appearance  of  mottled  soap  is  caused  by  the  irregulai  ciis- 
tribution  of  a  compound  of  the  fatty  acid  with  oxide  of  iron,  wmcn 
arranges  itself  in  veins  throughout  the  mass.    If  the  soap  contained  too 

*  Soap  is  now  sometimes  made  by  the  action  of  tlic  carbonate  of  soda  upon  the  fat, 
thus  saving  the  expense  of  caustifyiiig  (Mordt's  process). 
+  Srcap,  tallow. 
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much  water,  so  as  to  render  it  very  fluid  when  transferred  to  tlio  moulds, 
this  iron  compound  would  settle  down  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  soap 
clear,  so  that  the  mottled  appearance  is  often  regarded  as  an  indication 
that  the  soap  does  not  contain  an  undue  proportion  of  water  ;  it  is  imi- 
tated however,  by  stirring  into  the  pasty  soap  some  sulphate  of  ii-on  and 
a  httle  impure  ley  containing  sulphide  of  sodium,  so  as  to  produce  the 
dark  sulphide  of  iron  by  double  decomposition  * 

In  the  manufacture  of  yellow  soap,  in  addition  to  tallow  and  palm  oil, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  common  rosin  (see  page  468)  is  added  to  the 
soap  shortly  before  it  is  finished. 

Soft  soap  is  not  separated  from  the  water  by  salt  like  hard  soap,  but  is 
evaporated  to  the  required  consistency. 

Transparent  soaps  are  obtained  by  drying  hard  soap,  dissolving  it  in  hot 
spirit  of  wine,  and  pouring  the  strong  solution  into  moulds  after  the  greater 
part  of  the  spirit  has  been  distilled  off. 

SiUcated  soap  is  a  mixture  of  soap  with  silicate  of  soda. 

Glijcenne  soap  is  prepared  by  heating  the  fat  with  alkali  and  a  little 
water  to  about  400°  F.  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  running  the  mass  at 
once  into  moulds.    It  is,  of  course,  a  mixture  of  soap  and  glycerine. 

The  proportion  of  water  in  soaps  is  very  variable,  some  specimens  con- 
taining between  70  and  80  per  cent.  The  smallest  proportion  is  about  30 
per  cent. 

The  theory  of  saponification,  stated  above,  has  received  the  strongest 
confirmation  within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  synthetic  production  of1;he 
fats  from  glycerine  and  the  fatty  acids  formed  in  their  saponification. 

Preparation  of  the  fatty  acids.~K\\  the  soaps,  when  mixed  with  acids 
undergo  decomposition,  their  alkaUes  combining  with  the  acid  added' 
whilst  the  fatty  acids  separa,te,  either  in  the  solid  form  (in  the  case  of  stearic 
and  palmitic  acids),  or  as  an  oily  liquid  (in  the  case  of  oleic  acid).  Thus, 
if  soap  obtained  by  boiUng  tallow  with  soda  be  dissolved  in  hot  water' 
and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  an  oil  rises  to  the  surface  which 
concretes  into  a  buttery  mass  on  cooling.  This  mass,  composed  of  stearic 
and  oleic  acids,  is  submitted  to  pressui-e  in  order  to  separate  the  greater 
part  of  the  liquid  oleic  acid,  and  the  stearic  acid  which  is  left  is  purified 
by  crystallisation,  first  from  alcohol,  and  afterwards  from  ether. 

Steanc  acid  is  thus  obtained  in  transparent  colourless  plates  which  have 
the  composition  HC,,H3,0,;  they  are,  of  course,  iusoluble  in  water,  but 
disso  ve  m  hot  alcohol,  the  solution  being  acid  to  test-papers, 
fv,  }  t  stearates  are  insoluble  in  water  except  those  of  the  alkalies,  so 
that  It  a  solution  of  common  soap  (containing  stearate  of  soda)  be  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  lime  or  magnesia,  a  stearate  of  lime  or  magnesia  is 
separated  in  the  insoluble  form,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  this 
decomposition  of  soap  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hard  waters  (page  44). 

408.  Candles.— Since  tallow  fuses  at  about  100°  F.,  and  stearic  acid 
not  below  1.59°,  it  is  evident  that,  independently  of  other  considerations 
the  latter  would  be  better  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  for  such 
candles  would  never  soften  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature  in 
any  climate,  and  would  have  much  less  tendency  to  gutter  in  consequence 
of  the  excessive  fusion  of  the  fuel  around  the  base  of  tlie  wick.  The 
gases  furnished  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  stearic  acid  in  tlio  wick 

'  A  soap  which  contains  much  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  water  i.s  said  not  to  admit  of 
111  ott  iinff . 
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of  the  candle  burn  with  a  brighter  flame  than  those  produced  from  tallow 
Accordingly  the  manufactui-e  of  stearine  (or  more  correctly,  stearic  acid) 
candles*  °has  now  become  a  very  important  and  instructive  branch  ot 

industry.  •  .  , 

The  original  method  of  separating  the  stearic  acid  from  tallow  on  tUe 
lar^e  scale  consisted  in  mixing  melted  tallow  with  lime  and  water,  and 
heating  the  mixture  for  some  time  to  212°  by  passing  steam  through  it. 

The  tallow  was  thus  converted  into  the  insoluble  stearate  and  oleate  ot 
lime  which  was  drained  from  the  solution  containing  the  glycerine,  and 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture  of  stearic  and  oleic  acids 
thus  obtained  was  cast  into  thin  slabs,  which  were  packed  between  pieces 
of  cocoa-nut  matting,  and  well  squeezed  in  a  hydrauUc  press,  which  forced 
out  the  oleic  acid,  leaving  the  stearic  and  palmitic  acids  m  a  fit  state  lor 
the  manufacture  of  candles. 

The  separation  of  the  solid  fatty  acids  from  tallow  and  other  fats  may 
also  be  efiected  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  process  extensively 
applied  in  this  country  to  palm  and  cocoa-nut  oils.  These  fats  are  mixed 
in  copper  boilers  with  about  one-sixth  of  their  weight  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  heated  by  steam  to  about  350°  F.  for  some  hours,  when 
part  of  the  glycerine  is  converted  into  sulphoglycenc  acid  (U^HgUa-bUa  , 
and  the  remainder  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  and  sul- 
phurous acids  being  disengaged,  whilst  a  dark-coloured  mixture  of  palmitic, 
stearic,  and  oleic  acid  is  left.  A  part  of  the  oleic  acid  becomes  converted 
in  this  process  into  elaidic  acid,  which  has  the  same  composition,  but 
differs  from  oleic  acid  in  fusing  at  about  113°  so  that  the  amount  of 
soUd  acid  obtained  by  this  process  is  much  increased.  This  mixture  is 
well  washed  from  the  adhering  sulphuric  and  sulphoglycenc  acids,  and 
transferred  to  a  copper  still  into  which  a  current  of  steam  is  passed, 
which  has  been  raised  to  about  600°  F.  by;. passing  through  hot  iron  pipes. 
These  fatty  acids  could  not  be  distilled  alone  without  decomposition,  but 
under  the  influence  of  a  current  of  steam  thay  pass  over  readily  enough, 
leaving  a  black  pitchy  residue  in  the  retort,  which  is  employed  m  making 
black  seahng-wax,  and  for  other  useful  purposes. 

The  distilled  fatty  acids  are  broken  up  and  pressed  between  cocoa-nut 
matting  to  remove  the  oleic  acid. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  process,  which  is  commonly,  though  incor- 
rectly styled  the  saponificatiou  hj  mlphuric  add,  is  its  allowing  the  con- 
version of  the  worst  kinds  of  refuse  fat  into  a  form  fit  for  the  manufactui-e 
of  candles;  thus  the  fat  extracted  from  bones  in  the  manufacture  of  glue, 
and  that  removed  from  wool  in  the  scouring  process,  may  be  turned  to 

profitable  account.  .  .       j   i  • 

It  will  be  remarked  that  in  tliis  process  the  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic 
acids  are  formed  from  the  palmitine,  stearine,  and  oleme  existing  m  the 
fats  by  the  assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water  and  the  subsequent 
separation  of  glycerine,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  saponification 

by  means  of  alkalies.  .  ,    - ,       ,         r  ^i,,,,-, 

Strictly  speaking,  the  action  appears  to  consist  of  two  stages ;  ior  wnen 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  natural  fats  m  tlie 
cold,  it  combines  with  each  of  their  ingredients,  forming  the  acids  known 
as  sulphostearic,  sulphopalmitic,  sulpholeic,  and  sulphoglycenc  wJiicU  are 
soluble  in.  water,  though  not  (with  the  exception  of  the  last;  in  watti 
containing  sulphuric  acid. 

*  Composite  Candles  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids. 
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The  second  stage  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  snlpho-fatty  acids 
by  the  high  temperatiiro  in  contact  with  steam,  the  sulphoglyceric  acid 
having  been  in  great  measure  decomposed  into  secondary  products  before 
the  distillation  is  commenced. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  extraction  of  the  solid  acids  from  the 
natural  fats  has  been  eifected  by  a  process  known  as  saponification  by 
steam,  which  allows  the  glycerine  also  to  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  subject  the  fat,  in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  to  the 
action  of  steam,  at  a  temperature  of  about  600°  F.,  to  cause  both  the 
fatty  acids  and  the  glycerine  to  distil  over the  former  may  be  separated 
as  usual  into  solid  and  liquid  portions  by  pressure,  whilst  the  glycerine, 
which  is  obtained  in  aqueous  solution  below  the  layer  of  fatty  acids,  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation  and  sent  into  commerce  as  a  very  sweet 
colourless  viscid  liquid.  The  saponification  of  palmitine,  for  instance,  by 
steam,  would  be  represented  by  the  equation — 

C3H,.(C,,H3,0,)3  +  3H,0  =  3(H.C,,H3,0,)  +  C.H.Os". 

Palmitine.  Palmitic  acid.  Glycerine. 

409.  In  the  artificial  formation  of  natural  fats,  this  change  has  been 
reversed,  for  by  heating  3  molecules  of  stearic,  palmitic,  or  oleic  acid  with 
one^ molecule  of  glycerine,  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours,  to  about 
500°  F.,  3  molecules  of  water  are  eliminated,  and  stearine,  palmitine  or 
oleine  is  produced.  ' 

By  a  similar  process,  compounds  have  been  formed  from  glycerine  with 
one  and  two  molecules  of  the  fatty  acids,  so  that  we  are  acquainted,  in  the 
stearine  series,  for  example,  with — 

stearic  acid.  Glycerine. 

Monostearine,   .    C„H,,0,  =   C,,li,,0.^     +  Gfifi,  -  H.,0 
Bistearine,   .    .    Cg^H^.O,  =  2(C,3H,,OJ  +  C  H3O3  -  2H„0 
Terstearine,  .    .    C,,H,,„0,  =  +  C3H,03  -  3H,0 

The  last  representing  stearine  as  it  exists  in  the  natural  fats. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  the  fatty  acids,  properly  so  called,  that  glycerine  will 
furnish  gtycerides,  as  these  bodies  are  termed,  similar  compounds  havino- 
been  obtained  with  acetic  and  benzoic  acids.  • 

Tlni'  S'n^f^r''"'- '  ^7^^^^°  °^Pable  of  acting  upon  glycerine  in  a  similar  manner. 
Thus  wlion  g  ycerine  (C3H  0,)  is  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid,  an  oily  liquid 
cUarhydrvae  (OaH.O^Cl)  is  obtained,  the  glycerine  having  combined  vvith  1  molecule 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  1  molecule  of  water  having  been  separated 

Dichlorhydmne  (OjHbOCI,)  results  from  the  union  of  glycerine  with  2  molecules  of 
hydrochloiic  acid  and  separation  of  2  molecules  of  water  ;  whilst,  to  form  trichlorhy. 
drine  (L3H5OI3),  3  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  taken  up,  and  3  molecules  of 
water  removed. 

By  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver,  in  presence  of  water,  the  chlorhydrines  mav  bo 
reconverted  into  glycerme.  The  examination  of  these  chlorhydrines  has  pointed 
out  the  method  ot  elfecting  the  conversion  of  a  triatomic  alcoliol  (glycerine)  into '1 
diatomic  alcohol  (glycol),  for  if  clilorhydrinc  be  acted  on  by  sodium  dissolved  in 
mercury,  in  the  presence  of  water,  it  is  converted  into  the  glycol  of  propylene— 

CgH^OjCl  +  H,0  +  Fa,  =  G^H^Q^  +  NaHO  +  NaCl. 
Chlorliydrine.  Propyl-glycol. 

This  tendency  of  glycerine  to  form  compounds  with  the  acids  the 
formation  of  which  is  attended  (like  that  of  the  others  from  alcohol)  'with 
separation  of  the  elements  of  water,  has  led  chemists  to  look  upon  glyce- 
rine as  an  alcohol— a  view  which  is  also  supported  by  its  combining  with 
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sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  to  form  sulplioghjceric  (C^HgOySOa)  and 
phosplioglycoric  acids,  just  as  alcohol  forms  sulphovinic  and  phosphovinic 
acids.  A  compound  has  oven  been  obtained,  which  is  believed  to  stand 
to  olycerine  in  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  ether  bears  to  alcohol ;  the 
formula  of  this  glyceric  ether,  as  it  is  called,  is  C„IIi„Oa ,  diifering  from  2 
molecules  of  glycerine  (C.HjP,)  by  the  elements  of  3  molecules  of  water. 

The  formation  of  stearine  from  stearic  acid  and  glycerine  would  then 
be  quite  analogous  to  that  of  acetic  ether,  for  example,  from  acetic  acid 
and  alcohol,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  equations — 

H.C,H,02  +   C,H,.HO   =   C,H,.C2H,0,  +  H,0 

Acetic  acid.  Alcohol  Acetic  ether. 

3(H.C,3H3,0,)  ■+   C3H,H303  =   C3H,.3C,H3,0,  +  3H,0. 

stearic  acid.  ^'fgT.TeHne)."' 

The  only  difference  between  the  two  reactions  is,  that  in  the  latter,  three 
molecules  of  acid  are  concerned,  and  three  molecules  of  water  are  formed. 
This  circumstance,  taken  together  Avith  some  other  features  of  glycerine, 
has  induced  those  chemists  who  consider  alcohol  as  formed  upon  the  type 
of  a  molecule  of  water,  to  look  upon  glycerine  as  derived  in  a  similar 
manner  from  3  molecules  of  water,  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is.  Replaced 
by  the  triatomic  radical,  glyceryle  (C^Hg)"']  thus — 


Type    .    .       g  j  0  Type  j  O3 

Ai    1  1         CjHJ^       Glyceric  alcohol,  (C3H5)'"  )  q 
Alcohol     .  1  ^  or  glycerine,         H3  \ 

Etlier    .    .    ^^gs  j  0        Glyceric  ether,    f(f^^^'"  \  O3 

410.  Glycerine  is  obtained  on  the  small  scale  by  boiling  olive  oil  with 
litharge  and  water,  until  the  stearic,  oleic,  and  palmitic  acids  are  converted 
into  their  lead-salts  {lead  plaster),  which  are  insoluble,  whilst  the  glyce- 
rine, together  with  a  little  oxide  of  lead,  pass  into  solution.  The  lead  is 
precipitated  by  bydrosulpbnric  acid,  and  the  filtered  liquid  concentrated 
by  evaporation. 

The  chief  uses  of  glycerine  as  an  application  to  the  skin,  and  a  remedy 
in  cases  of  deafness,  depend  upon  its  oily  consistency,  and  its  want  of 
volatility,  which  preserves  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied  in  a  moist  and 
supple  condition. 

Glycerine  cannot  be  distilled  alone  without  decomposition,  though  it  has 
been  seen  to  be  capable  of  distillation  in  a  current  of  highly  heated  steam. 
When  decomposed  by  distillation,  it  evolves  very  irritating  vapours  of 
acroleine  (CgHp),  which  is  a  constant  product  of  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  fats  containing  glycerine,  and  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  disgusting 
odour  of  a  smouldering  tallow  candle  ;  composite  candles,  being  made  of 
stearic  and  palmitic  acid  (without  glycerine)  do  not  emit  this  odour  of 
acroleine  when  blown  out. 

Acroleine  is  best  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  distilling  glycerine 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  which  removes  2  molecules  of  water 
(CaHjOa  -  2H5O  =  CaH.O).  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  distinguished  by  its 
intensely  u-ritating  vapour,  which  aifects  the  eyes  very  strongly.  ™^  ^ 
chemical  point  of  view  it  is  interesting,  as  being  the  aldehyde  of  the  allyle 
series  (seep.  478),  and,  therefore,  another  link  connecting  that  series  nyitli 
glycerine.    By  treatment  with  oxide  of  silver,  acroleine  is  converted  into 
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acrylic  acid  (C^H.O,),  bearing  the  same  relation  to  acroloine  (CaH.O)  tliat 
acetic  acid  (C,H,0,)  bears  to  ordinary  aldehyde  (C.,Hp).  The  iodide  of 
allyle  and  allylic  alcohol  have  been  already  noticed"  (page  478), 

The  allyle  series,  therefore,  is  perfectly  parallel  with  the  ethyle  series, 
and  it  seems  very  probable  that  allylic  alcohol  is  a  member  of  a  homo- 
logous series  of  alcohols  having  the  general  formula  C,.H.,„0,  with  a.  series 
of  acids  corresponding  to  the  acetic  series,  but  having  the'  general  formula 
C„K,„_^0.,  of  which  the  following  members  are  known  : — 

Acrylic  Series  af  Acids., 


Acid. 


Acrylic  . 

Crotouic 

Aiigelic  . 

Pyroterebic 

Damakiric 

Camiiliolic 

Ciniicic  . 

Moringic 

Hypogeic 

Physetoleip 

Oleic 

Doegljc  . 

Brassic  . 

Erucic 


Formula. 


*-'14H2b02 

C18H34O2 

^19^3002 


Source. 


Oxidation  of  acroleine. 
Croton-seed  oil. 
Angelica  root. 
Tiu-peutine. 

Cow's  urine  {Sd/xa\os,  a  calf  ). 

Camphor. 

Tree-bug. 

Moringa  aptera  (oil  of  ben). 
Oil  of  ground  nut. 

Sperm-whale  oil  {Physeter  macrocephalus). 
Most  oils. 
Doegling  ti-ain  oil. 
Mustard  seed  (fixed)  oil. 
Colza  oil  {Brassica  olcifera). 


These  acids  are  monobasic,  their  salts  being  formed  by  the  substitution  of  1  equi- 
valent of  a  metal  for  1  of  hydrogen. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  members  of  the  allyle  series,  too-ether 
with  the  correspoiuling  members  of  the  ethyle  series  : —  ^ 


Elhylc  series. 


Ethyle, 
Ether, 
Alcohol, 

Iodide  of  ethyle,  . 
Acetic  ether. 
Aldehyde,  . 
Acetic  acid, 
Sulphide  of  ethyle 
Tricthylamine, 
Hydrate  of  tetrethy- 
Hum, 


CA.C.,H, 

C2H5.HO 
C2H5I 

C2H5.C.,H302 

CoH.O 
C2H4O2 

(C2H,)2S 

N(C2H,)3 
}n(C2H,),.H0 


Allylc  Series. 
Allyle,     .       .  CaH^.CgH^ 
AllyUc  ether,    .  {C.^E.^)^0 
Allylic  alcohol,  CgHg.HO 
Iodide  of  allyle,  C3H5I 
Acetate  of  allyle,  CgHg.C^HaOj 
Allyle  aldehyde,   CgHjO  (acroleine) 
Acrylic  acid,     .  C3H4O2 
Sulphide  of  allyle,  (C3l-l5)Js  (oil  of  garlic) 
Triallylamine,  .  N(C3Hg)3 


It  has  been  seen  (page  474)  that  glycerine,  when  distilled  with  biniodide 
of  phosphorus,  yields  iodide  of  allyle  (G,PIJ).  When  this  liquid  is  treated 
with  bromine,  it  yields  a  crystallisable  tcrhromicle  of  allyle,  C,ILBr  • 
and  if  this  be  decomposed  by  acetate  of  silver,  it  furnishes  tlie  glyceride 
known  as  teracetine,  thns — 


Tcrbromldc  of  nllylc.   Acetate  of  silver.  Terttcctlne. 


3AgBr 


When  teracetine  is  submitted  to  tlie  action  of  hydrate  of  baryta  glyce- 
rine is  reproduced —  ' 


2(C3H,.3C2H30,)  -h  3(Ba0.n,0) 

Torncetinc. 


20311,0, 
Glyocriiio. 


+ 


3Ba20J.l302 . 

Acetate  of  baryta. 
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This  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  conversion  of  a  monatomic 
radical,  allyle  (C3H5)',  into  a  triatoniic  radical,  glyceryle  (C3H5)'". 

411.  A  very  interesting  chemical  similarity  has  been  pointed  out 
between  glycerine  and  mannite  (CgHj^OJ,  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  former  is  a  constant  product  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  the 
latter,  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  fermentation  (the  viscous),  to  which  saccha- 
rine liquids  are  subject. 

When  mannite  is  heated,  under  pressure,  with  the  acids  of  the  acetic 
series,  it  forms  compounds  corresponding  to  those  obtained  when  glycerine 
is  so  treated.    Thus,  with  stearic  acid — 

Mannite.  Stearic  acid.         Mannite  stearlne. 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  7  molecules  of  water  are  here  eliminated 
instead  of  3,  as  in  the  case  of  glycerine.  The  further  examination  of 
mannite  explains  this,  for  it  is  not  that  substance  which  is  the  true  ana- 
logue of  glycerine,  but  one  which  is  obtained  by  heatiiig  mannite  to  400°  F., 
■when  it  loses  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  mannitane — 

C,H,A  -  H,0  =  CJI,0,  . 

Mannite.  Mannitane. 

This  mannitane  or  mannite-glycerine  is  a  viscous  substance,  presenting 
a  very  strong  resemblance  to  glycerine,  so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  mistaken  for  this  substance  in  examining  some  of  the  natural  fats. 
The  mannite-glycerides,  or  compounds  formed  by  heating  mannite  with 
the  fatty  acids,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  froni  stearine,  palmitine, 
&c.    They  are  saponified  by  alkalies  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Cane-sugar  and  grape-sugar  are  capable  of  forming  compounds  corre- 
sponding to  those  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  glycerine  and 
mannite.  Thus,  if  grape-sugar  be  heated  to  25Q°  F.  for  several  hours  in 
contact  with  stearic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  fusible  solid,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether — 

CAA  +  2C,3H3A  =  C,,H,p,  +  3H,0. 

Grape-sngav  stearic  acid.         Steaxie  glucose, 

(anliydrous). 

When  grape-sugar  is  heated  with  tartaric  acid,  a  similar  reaction  takes 
place,  but  the  resulting  product  is  a  new  acid — 

C,H,P,  +  2H,CA0„  =  H,C,,H,,Oi,  +  3H,0 . 

Grape-sugar         Tartaric  acid.         Gluco-tartaric  asid.  ■ 
(anhydroms). 

Cane-sugar  behaves  in  a  similar  manner. 

412.  Nitroglijcerine  or  glonoine. — This  violently  explosive  substance  is 
very  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  glycerine  in  a  mixture  of  equal  measures 
of  the  strongest  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  previously  cooled,  and  pouring 
the  solution  in  a  thin  stream  into  a  large  volume  of  water,  wheii  the 
aiitroglycerine  is  precipitated  as  a  colourless  heavy  oil  (sp.  gr.  1  -6).  It  is 
advisable  to  add  the  glycerine  to  the  mixed  acids  in  very  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  to  cool  the  mixture  in  a  vessel  of  water  after  each  addition 
When  the  nitroglycerine  has  subsided,  the  water  may  be  poured  ott,  and 
the  oil  shaken  several  times  with  water,  so  as  to  wash  it  thorough^3^ 
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^n?^';/°™^?°''  of  nitroglycerino  resembles  tliat  of  gun-cotton  (see  page 
501),  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  being  removed  from  the  glycerine  by  the 
oxidising  action  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  three  of  nitric  peroxide  introduced 
in  their  place — 

C^Pr^O,  +  3(HN0,)  =  C3H,(NO.,),03  +  3H,0 . 

^^'y'^'^i-'""-  Nitroglycerine. 

On  a  larger  scale,  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.OT.  1-47  to  1-49^  with 
twice  Its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  employed     Tl  ^  mixture  ifilaced 

cJn  11   f  ^^/^-''""'  ^'^^     gradually  added,  with  frequent  stiK  to  the 

coutents  of  each  jar,  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  80°  F 
The  mux  ure  is  aUowed  to  settle  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  poured  ^aduallv  into 
5  or  6  gallons  of  water  The  oily  nitroglycerine  which  falls  to  the  bottom  J  well 
washed  by  stirring  with  water,  a  little  alkali  being  added  in  the  last  wasSs  One 
per  cent,  of  magnesia  is  sometimes  added  to  the  Nitroglycerine  in  order  to  neutralke 
any  acid  arising  from  decomposition.  neurraiise 

This  oil  is  very  violent  in  its  explosive  effects.  If  a  drop  of  nitro- 
glycenne  be  placed  on  an  anvil  and  struck  sharply,  it  explodes  with  a 
very  loud  report,  even  though  not  free  from  water:  and  if  a  piece  of 
paper  moistened  with  a  drop  of  it  be  struck,  it  is  blown  into  small  frag- 
nients.  On  the  application  of  a  flame  or  of  a  red-hot  iron  to  nitro- 
glycerine, It  burns  quietly ;  and  when  heated  over  a  lamp  in  the  open  air 

t'rJ^l    '-.t!'  .^"^  ^  '^^'''^  ^-^oweyev,  it  explodes  at  about 

3G0  J.  with  great  violence.  For  blasting  rocks,  the  nitroglycerine  is 
poured  into  a  ho  e  m  the  rock,  tamped  by  filling  the  hole  with  water, 
and  exploded  by  the  concussion  caused  by  a  detonating  fuze  (see  page  503) 
It  has  been  stated  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  blasting  as  ten  times  its 
weight  of  gunpowder,  aud  much  damage  has  occurred  from  the  accidental 
explosion  of  ni  roglycerine  in  course  of  transport.  When  nitroglycerine 
IS  kept,  especially  if  it  be  not  thoroughly  washed,  it  decomposes,  with 
evolution  of  nitrous  fumes  and  formation  of  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  :  and 
It  may  be  readily  imagined  that,  should  the  accumulation  of  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  burst  one  of  the  bottles  in  a  case  of  nitroglycerine 
the  concussion  would  explode  the  whole  quantity 

Nitroglycerine  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  blasting,  because  it  will 
explode  with  equal  violence, whether  moisture  be  present  or  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  said  to  affect  the  system  seriouslv 
by  absorption  through  the  skin,  and  the  gases  resulting  from  its  explo 
ion  are  exceedingly  acrid.  Again,  its  flufdity  prevents^ts  use  in  any 
but  downward  bore-holes.  To  overcome  these  objections,  and  to  dimiS 
the  danger  of  transport,  several  blasting  compounds  ha;e  been  proposed 
of  which  nitroglycerine  is  the  basis.  ^  IJi^^i^u, 

f-n^^nrt ""^"^IT^  °f  ^  particularly  porous  siliceous  earth,  obtained 
nroglySe"  "  -^prognated  with  about  70  pe^  cent,  of 

GlyoxylineiB  a  name  given  to  gun-cotton  pulp  and  saltpetre  mixed  with 
nitroglycerine.  Lith^-actenr  is  a  more  complex  miiture  containing 
about  half  Its  weight  of  nitroglycerine,  together  with  nitrate  of  so  da" 
sulphur  powdered  coal,  sawdust,  and  siliceous  earth.  Dualine  is  com' 
posed  ot  nitroglycerine  and  sawdust. 

Nitroglycerine  is  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  in  wood-naphtha,  but 
somewhat  less  so  in  alcohol ;  it  is  reprecipitated  by  water  froiA  these  las 
solutions.    It  becomes  solid  at  40°  F.,  a  circumstance  which  is  uiifavoui 
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able  to  its  use  in  mining  operations,  partly  because  it  is  then  less  sus- 
ceptible of  explosion  by  tlie  detonating  fuze,  and  partly  because  serious 
accidents  have  resulted  from  attempts  to  thaw  the  frozen  nitroglycerine 
by  heat,  or  to  break  it  up  with  tools.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  made 
on  the  small  scale,  the  nitroglycerine  may  generally  be  cooled  down 
to  0°  r  without  becoming  hard.  This  and  other  observations  render 
it  probable  that  some  other  substitution  product  is  occasionally  mixed 
with  it. 

The  formula  of  niti-oglycerme  is  sometimes  written  C3H,(N03)3 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  triatomic  alcohol  glycerine  C3H5(HU  3,  m  ^^l^i^h  mt  ic 
ether  C,H-(NOo)  stands  to  ordinary  monatomic  alcohol  C^HbIHO).  ^«tneiot 
finds  thai,  in  the  formation  of  nitric  ether  hy  the  action  of  niti'ic  acid  nj^on 
Eho  ,  5  00  heat  units  are  disengaged  for  each  molecule  of  ^^T-  '^.^jf  J'^^J'^  .^g 
into  the  reaction,  whereas,  in  the  formation  of  nitroglycerine  only  4300  heat  units 
™i  molecule  of  nitric  acid,  are  disengaged.  Less  energy  having  been  converted 
into  Teat  in  tL  latter  case,  more  is^tored  up  in  the  nitroglycerine,  and .  hence 
ts  foiSable  effect  as  an  explosive.  In  the  formation  of  gu-co  0^^^^  l^.Jirtt 
of  nitric  acid  disengaged  11,000  heat  units,  to  which  Berthelot  attnbutes  tne 
stabmty  and  inferio?  explosive  effect  of  gun-cotton  in  comparison  ^Mth  nitro- 
glycerine. 

Oils  and  Fats. 

413  A  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  fats  is  the  close 
resemblance  in  chemical  composition  and  properties  which  exists  between 
theni  whether  derived  from  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  kingdom,  ihey 
all  contain  two  or  more  neutral  substances  which  furnish  glycerine  when 
saponified,  together  with  some  of  the  acids  of  the  acetic  series  or  of  series 

closely  allied  to  it.  .       ,      -7     v  1, 

One  of  the  most  useful  vegetable  fatty  matters  is  palm-oil,  which  is 
extracted  by  boiling  water  from  the  crushed  fruit  of  the  Elais  gimiee?ts,s, 
an  Afi-ican  palm.  It  is  a  semi-solid  fat,  which  becomes  more  solid  when 
kept  since  it  then  undergoes  a  species  of  fermentation,  excited  apparently 
by  an  albuminous  substance  contfeined  in  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
palmitine  (C„H„,0,)  is  converted  into  glycerme  and  palmitic  acid  Ihe 
bleachinc.  if  "palm-oil  is  effected  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  which  oxidises  the  yellow 

"""^GocolimtoU'h  also  semi-solid,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
acids  of  the  acetic  series  which  it  yields  when  saponified,  viz.,  caproic, 
capryhc,  rutic,  lauric,  myristic,  and  palmitic. 

These  fats  are  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  caudles 
Scdad  oil  or  sweet  oil  (olive  oil)  is  obtained  by  crushing  olives,  and  an 
inferior  kind  which  is  used  for  soap  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  crush^ 
fruit  with  water.    When  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  62  i<.  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  oil  solidifies  ;  this  solid  portion  is  generally  called 
ovnrnarhie  (C  H,  0,.)  ;  it  is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  stearine, 
more  s  "thi  palmitine.    When  saponified,  margarine  yields 
gly  ei-ine  and  mar,anc  add  (C,I1,0..).    This  acid  appears  to  be  reaUy 
composed  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  into  which  it  may  be  separated  b 
repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  when  the  l^^'.^^^^ic  acid^  ^ 
solution.    The  fusing-poiiit  of  margaric  acid  is  140  ?f 
being  159°,  and  that  of  palmitic,  144°,  but  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  pal 
mitic  with  1  part  of  stearic  acid  fuses  at  140°.  . ,  ,  ,  „^  090 

That  portion  of  the  olive  oil  which  remains  lupud  belo«  6.  con- 
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sists  of  oUme  (C„H,„p,,),  aud  forms  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  weight. 
Ulemo  IS  not  so  easily  saponified  as  the  solid  fats,  aud  is  resolved  by 
th:xt  process  into  glycerine  and  oleic  acid  (C.^H^p,),  which  differs  Iroiu  the 
otiiei- tatty  acids  by  remaining  liquid  at  temperatures  above  40°  F.,  and 
by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  when  it  is  converted  into  a  new  acid 
which  IS  not  solidified  by  cold. 

Oleic  acid  is  used  in  greasing  wool  for  spinning,  being  much  more 
easily  removed  by  alkalies  than  olive  oil  which  was  formerly  employed 
Uleate  ot  ammonia  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  mordant  for  the  aniline 
dyes  on  cotton. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  oleic  acid  is  its  furnishing  a  solid  crys- 
tallised acid  when  submitted  to  destructive  distillation  ;  this  acid  is  called 
sebacic  acid  and  is  one  of  a  series  of  dibasic  acids,  most  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  which  may  be  obtained  from  oleic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

Dibasic  Fatty  Acid  Series. 


Acid. 

Fonnula. 

Soui-ce. 

Oxalic 
Malonic 
,  Succinic  . 
Lipic 
Adipic 
Pimelic 
Suberic 
Anchoic*  . 
Lepargylicf 
Sebacic 

C5H8O4 

C(iHio04 

C5.HJ2O4 

C8H14O4 

1  CjiHjeOj 

Oxalis  acetosclla  (wood  sorrel),  &c. 
Oxidation  of  malic  acid. 
Amber  (succinum). 
Oxidation  of  oleic  acid  (xivos,  fat). 

>>             ),        {adcps,  fat). 
„  . ,  y.      ,      ■'        (ir'tixeKi),  fat). 
Oxidation  of  stearic  acid,  and  of  cork  {mlcr) . 

Oxidation  of  Chinese  wax,  and  of  cocoa-nut  oil. 

Distillation  of  oleic  acid. 

The  neutral  salts  of  the  acids  of  this  series  are  formed  by  the  displace- 
ment of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  a  metal.  Thus,  neutral  succinate  of 
potash  has  the  composition  C^{ll^,)0  . 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nine  acids  of  the  series,  C  H  0  (from 
acetic  to  capric  inclusive),  are  found  among  the  products  of  "the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  oleic  acid. 

It  is  well  known  that  salad  oil  becomes  rancid,  and  exhales  a  disagree- 
able odour  after  being  kept  for  some  time.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  a 
ermentat.on  similar  to  that  noticed  in  the  case  if  palm-oil,  originalh' 
started  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  albuminous  matLi 
present  m  the  oil ;  the  neutral  fatty  matters  are  thus  partly  deconTposeT 
as  in  saponmcation  ;  tl.eir  correspondiug  acids  being  liberated,  and  giving 
nse  (in  the  case  of  the  higher  members  of  the  acetic  series,  sucli  as  caproit 
and  valerianic  to  the  disagreeable  odour  of  rancid  oil.  By  boiling  the 
altered  oil  with  water,  and  afterwards  washing  it  with  a  Aveak  solution  of 
soda,  it  may  be  rendered  sweet  again. 

_   Almond  oil,  extracted  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  for  olive  oil 
IS  also  very  similar  in  composition  ;  but  colza  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds 
oi  ihe  Brasnca  olcifera  contains  only  half  its  weight  of  oleine,  and  hence 
solidifies  more  readily  than  the  others. 

Colza  oil  is  largely  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  undergoes  a  process 
ol  purification  from  the  mucilaginous  substances  which  are  extracted  with 

*  From  !iyx>«,  to  throllh,  from  its  Rufrocatiiig  \  npours 
+  t  roni  KcTTicfiyov,  havimj  while  skin. 
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it  from  the  seed,  and  leave  a  bulky  carbonaceous  residue  when  subjected 
to  destructive  distillation  in  the  wick  of  the  lamp.  To  remove  these,  the 
oil  is  agitated  with  about  2  per  cent,  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  carbonises 
the  mucilaginous  substances,  but  leaves  the  oil  untouched.  When  the 
carbonaceous  flocks  have  subsided,  the  oil  is  drawn  oif,  washed  to  remove 
the  acid,  and  filtered  through  charcoal.  _        ,    .  ,  . 

Linseed  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  flax  plant,  is  much  richer  m 
oleine  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  exhibiting  no  solidification  till  cooled 
to  16°  or  20°  r.  below  the  freezing  point.  It  exhibits,  however,  in  a  lar 
hicrher  degree,  a  tendency  to  become  solid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  which 
has  acquired  for  it  the  name  of  a  drying -oil,  and  renders  it  of  the  greatest 
use  to  painters.  This  solidification  is  attended  with  absorption  of  oxygen, 
which  takes  place  so  rapidly  in  the  case  of  linseed  oil,  that  spontaneous 
combustion  has  been  known  to  take  place  in  masses  of  rag  or  tow  which 
have  been  smeared  with  it.*  .        ,  .  , 

The  tendency  of  linseed  oil  to  solidify  by  exposure  is  much  increased  by 
heating  it  with  about  J^yth  of  litharge,  ov^\h  of  binoxide  of  manganese; 
these  oxides  are  technically  known  as  dryers,  and  oil  so  treated  is  called 
boiled  linseed  oil.  The  action  of  these  metallic  oxides  is  not  well  understood. 

The  strong  drying  tendency  of  Imseed  oil  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a 
peculiarity  in  the  oleine,  which  is  said  not  to  be  ordinary  oleme,  but  to 
furnish  a  different  acid,  linoleie  acid,  when  saponified.  When  linseed  oil 
is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  high  temperature,  it  becomes  viscous  and 
treacly,  and  is  used  in  this  state  for  the  preparation  of  pnnting-mk.  It 
the  viscous  oil  be  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  aHifi- 
cial  caoyic/iowc,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  surgical  instruments. 
This  property  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  drying  qualities  oi  the  oil. 

Castor  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Ridnits  communis,  also  yields  a 
peculiar  acid  when  saponified,  termed  ricinoleic  (H.CigHggOJ,  containing 
one  more  atom  of  oxygen  than  oleic  acid,  which  it  much  Resembles  ihe 
destructive  distillation  of  castor  oil  yields  oinantluc  acid  (H.O.H  3U,)  and 
eenantlwle  or  oinanthic  aldehyde  (C,H„0),  and  by  distilling  it  with  caustic 
potash,  capryUc  alcohol  {C,U,<d)  is  obtained  As  m  the  case  of  olive  oil 
the  cold  drawn  castor  oil,  which  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  without  the 
aid  of  heat,  is  much  less  liable  to  become  rancid.  _  Castor  oil  is  much 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  any  other  of  the  fixed  oils.  _ 

The  various  fish  oils,  such  as  seal  and  whale  oil,  also  consist  chiefly  of 
oleine,  and  appear  to  owe  their  disagreeable  odour  to  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain volatile  acids,  such  as  valerianic.  •,    ,  - 

Cod-liver  oil  appears  to  contain,  in  additon  to  oleine  and  stearme,  a 
small  quantity  of  acetine  (C„H,p,),  which  yields  acetic  acid  and  glycerine 
when  saponified.  Some  of  the  constituents  of  bile  have  also  been  traced 
in  it,  as  well  as  minute  quantities  of  iodine  and  bromine. 

Butter  contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  sohd  fat  wdiich  con- 
sists in  great  part  of  margarine  (see  page  574),:but  contains  also  which 
yields  glycerine  and  hutic  acid  (H.C,„H3,0,)  Avhen  saponified  1  he  hquid 
lx.rtion  consists  chiefly  of  oleine.  Butter  also  contains  small  quantities  of 
butyrine,  caproine,  and  caprine,  which  yield,  when  saponified,  glycerme 
and  butyric  (H.C,H,0,),  caproic  (H.C„H„0.,),  and  capric  (H.C,„H,oO,) 
acids,  distinguished  for  their  disagreeable  odour. 

*  During  the  oxidation,  a  volatile  conipouncl  is  formed  winch  "i^^f 
sniell,  and^olours  unsized  paper  brown.    It  has  heen  «"gf.';t!'Lifin  tKi^itog-ink. 
and  nmaty  smell  of  old  hooks  may  he  dne  to  the  cxidation  ol  the  oil  in  tlie  pimxing 
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Frosh  butter  has  very  little  odour,  being  free  from  these  volatile  acids, 

im.l  .i  T  ■  'T?  e^P^^i-'^^y  if  caseiue  of  the  milk  has  been 
l  upe.lectly  separated  lu  its  preparation,  spontaneous  resolution  of  these 

.0  h-i^  H°f';?''\r^,'^^'  ^''^''^^^  disagreeable  acids  takes  place.  By 
salting  the  butter  this  change  is  in  great  measure  prevented. 

lUe  lat  ot  the  sheep  and  ox  (suet,  or  when  melted,  tallow)  consists  cliiefly 
the  sTr!'      f ' 'K'^  *t      ^^^^-^^  predoiiinates  to  abou^ 

these  fT.    1?       f  ^^'S^''^^'  (orpalmitine  ?)  is  also  present  in 

Th  J.^  contains  some  gum  benzoin,  which  prevents 

ic  II om  becoming  rancid. 

Human  fat  contains  cliiefly  oleine  and  margarine  (or,  if  we  do  not 
admit  the  independent  existence  of  the  latter,  palmitine  and  stearine) 

J^perm  oil,  which  is  expressed  from  the  spermaceti  found  in  the  brain 
ot  tiie  sperm  whale,  owes  its  pecuUar  odour  to  the  presence  of  a  fat  which 
nas  been  called  phocenine,  but  which  appears  to  be  valerine,  as  it  vields 
glycerine  and  valerianic  acid  (H.C,HgO,)  when  saponified. 

ihe  beautiful  solid  crystalline  fat,  known  sls  sj)ermaceti  or  cetine,  difi-ers 
widely  from  the  ordmary  fatty  matters,  for  when  saponified  (which  is  not 
easily  effected^  it  yields  no  glycerine,  but  in  its  stead  another  alcohol 

rmed  .^7,,^  (C  H,0),  which  is  a  white  crystalhne  soUd,  capable  of  beini 
aistuieci  without  decomposition.  ° 

The  soap  prepared  from  spermaceti,  when  decomposed  by  an  acid,  yields 
palmitic  acid  H.C  H  0.)  (formerly  called  L^),  to  which  ^ thai  is 

the  corresponding  alcohol. 

Palmitic  acid  and  ethal  are  formed  from  spermaceti  by  the  assimilation  of  fh^ 
elements  of  water,  just  as  stearic  acid  and  glycerine  are  formed  from  steaSe- 

CsaHe^O^  +  H,0  =  C,„H3,0  +  mC^.Tl^^O. . 
Spermaceti, 

or  cetine.  Etlml.  Palmitic  acid. 

fC^H  mo  ''"f  P°"^,d  radical  theoiy,  ethal  would  be  represented  as  cetylic  hydrate 

erie^'^?£  fo  ow  n^.l    °  '''''''  ^•^^""^'^g  P'^r^llel  with  the  ethl 

series.    1  he  following  characteristic  members  of  tlie  series  have  been  studied  ■- 


Cetyle  Series. 
Oetylene,  O.^H,, 
Cetylic  ether,  {CM„0 
Etbal,  C^,H33.HO 
Palmitic  acid,  C10H31O2.H 
Spermaceti,  C,„H33.C^„H3i02 


Ethyle  Series. 
Ethylene,  G^B.^ 
Ether,  (C,H,),0 
Alcohol,  C2H5.HO 
Acetic  acid,  C2H3O2.H 
Acetic  ether,  C2H5.C2H3O2 


_  Ghmese  loax  the  produce  of  an  insect  of  the  cochineal  tribe,  is  analogous 
m  its  chemical  constitution  to  spermaceti.  When  saponified  by  fusion 
with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  cerotine  or  ceryllc  alcohol  (C  Ji  HO 
corresponding  to  etlial,  cerotic  acid  (HC^H.^,),  corripomling  to 
palmitic  acid.  Cerotic  acid  is  also  contained  in  ordinary  bees'  wax  from 
which  it  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  as  the  soi  l 
tion  cools.  It  forms  about  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  wax  Cern  t 
acid  is  found  among  the  products  of  oxidation  of  paralfino  by  chromic 

in^lfr.T''  ""w  "'""'^''"'^  ''"^'^'''^  one-third  of  its  weight  of  myvicine 
a  substance  analogous  to  spermaceti,  which  yields  when  snnn 
mfied,  palmitic  acid  and  (G^^^^^^^  alcohol  correspond 

to  ethal.    Ihe  colour,  odour,  and  tenacity  of  bees'  wax  appear  to  bo  due 
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to  the  presence  of  a  greasy  substance  called  ccroleine,  which  forms  about 
Jg-th  of  the  wax,  and  has  not  been  fully  examined.  The  tree  wax  of 
Japan  is  said  to  be  pure  palmitine. 

Wax  is  bleached  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  by  exposing  it  in  thm 
strips  or  ribands  to  the  oxidising  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  boiling 
it  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid.  Chlorine  also  bleaches  it,  but 
displaces  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  wax,  taking  its  place  and  causing 
the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  vapours  when  the  wax  is  burnt. 


The  following  table  includes  the  principal  fatty  bodies  and  their  corresponding  acids, 
with  their  fusing  points  : — 


Neutral 
Fats. 

Formula. 

Chief 
Source. 

Fusing 
Point. 

Fatty 
Acids. 

Formula. 

Fusing 
Point. 

Stearine* 

Palmitine 

Margarine 

Oleine 

Cetine 

Myricine 

'-'671^10406 

Tallow 
Palm  oil 
Olive  oil 
» » 

Spermaceti 
Bees'  wax 

125°  to  157° 
114°  to  145° 

116° 
Below  32° 

120° 

162° 

Stearic 
Palmitic 
Margaric 
Oleic 
Palmitic 
J) 

C16I13202 

159° 
144° 
140° 
40° 
144° 

YEGETABLE  ACIDS. 

414.  Oxalic  acid. — This  very  poisonous  acid  occurs  pretty  abundantly 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  wood  sorrel  as 
binoxalate  of  potash  {salt  of  sorrel,  KHC.O^.Aq.),  in  the  stalks  of 
rhubarb,  in  some  sea-weeds,  as  oxalate  of  soda,  and  in  lichens,  some  of 
■which  contain  more  than  half  their  weight  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Oxalate  of 
lime  has  also  been  found  in  wood.  In  certain  unhealthy  conditions  oi  the 
animal  frame,  oxalate  of  lime  is  produced,  being  either  excreted  in  the 
urine,  or  forming  a  calculus  {mulberrtj  calculus)  in  the  bladder.  _  In  such 
cases  the  oxalic  acid  appears  to  be  formed  inconsequence  of  an  imperfec- 
tion in  that  oxidising  process  by  which  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  frame  are  finally  converted  into  carbonic  acid  (C0„) 
and  water  (H,0),  the  production  of  oxalic  acid  (C^H^G,)  representing  the 
penultimate  stage  of  that  process. 

Guano  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  in  combination 
with  ammonia  and  lime. 

With  the  exception  of  carbonic  acid,  no  carbon  compound  is  more  com- 
monly met  with  than  oxalic  acid,  as  a  product  of  the  action  of  oxidising 
af^ents  upon  organic  substances,  especially  upon  those  which  do  not  con- 
tain nitrogen,  such  as  sugar  (C,,H,.,0„),  starch  {C,B.^,0,),  and  woody 

filjre.  .  •      1  4.1 

Oxalic  acid  is  largely  employed  in  calico-printing,  m  cleansing  leatlier 
and  brass,  as  a  solvent  for  Prussian  blue  in  the  preparation  of  blue  ink, 
&c.,  and  for  taking  iron-mould  out  of  linen.  It  is  manufactured  on  the 
large  scale  by  oxidising  sawdust  with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potash  and 
hydrate  of  soda;  the  latter  would  not  produce  oxalic  acid  without  the 
hydrate  of  potash,  and  this  alone  would  be  too  expensive.    One  moi.  ot 

*  Stearine  and  palmitine  are  said  to  present  three  modifications  with  different  fusing 
points.  Some  recent  observations  appear  to  indicate  that  the  .so-called  paimitme  01  paiiu 
oil  really  contains  stearine,  oleine,  and  laurine. 
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hydrate  of  potash  and  2  mok  of  hydrate  of  soda  are  mixed  in  solution, 
wluch  should  have  the  sp.  gr.  1-35,  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  saw- 
dust, and  heated  upon  ii-on  plates  for  several  hours ;  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  water  in  the  alkaline  hydrate,  the  oxygen 
serving  to  convert  the  wood  into  oxalic  acid,  which  forms  more  than  one- 
lourth  of  the  weight  of  the  grey  mass  finally  obtained.  On  treating  this 
mass  with  cold  water,  a  quantity  of  oxalate  of  soda  is  left  undissolved  • 
tins  is  hoiled  with  hydrate  of  lime,  when  the  oxalic  acid  is  converted 
into  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime,  and  hydrate  of  soda  is  dissolved  : 
t he  oxalate  of  lime  is  then  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when 
tlie  sparingly  soluble  sulpliate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  the  solution  yields 
crystals  of  oxalic  acid  (H.C^O^.SAq.)  on  evaporation.  The  whole  of  the 
auiali  originally  employed  is  recovered  by  evaporating  the  liquors  to  dry- 
ness, calcining  to  destroy  organic  matter,  and  decomposing  the  alkaUne 
carbonates  with  hydrate  of  lime.  The  sawdust  yields  about  half  its 
weight  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid. 

Before  the  introduction  of  this  process,  oxalic  acid  was  sold  at  nearly 
twice  Its  present  cost,  being  then  usually  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  either  upon  molasses  or  upon  starch-sugar*  (page  493)  in  leaden 
vessels,  which  were  found  to  remain  unattacked  by  the  acid  as  long  as  any 
sugar  remained  unoxidised.  '' 

For  experiment  on  the  small  scale,  oxalic  acid  may  he  prepared  by  gently  lieatin<r 
.hlfT?       '^T^-  measured  ounce  of  nitric  acid  sp.^|.  1-38  S 

nSaSl  W,  °^  °r  ^^A)  ^^^1  "^"^i^^t*^  deoxidation^ufiered'by  the 
slovX  Pv;,.nJ?T.*^'1  l^""  '"l^^""*^  transferred  to  a  dishf  and 

slowly  evaporated  to  about  one-sLxth  of  its  bulk  ;  on  cooling,  a  mass  of  beautiful 
four-sided  prismatic  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  will  be  obtained.  oeautiiui 

The  crystals  of  oxaUc  acid  maybe  represented  by  the  empirical  formula 
b.3Jl„Uo,  but  when  they  are  heated  to  212°  F.  they  lose  water,  melting 
trst  It  the  heat  be  suddenly  applied,  t  but  efflorescing  without  fusion  if 
heated  gradually.  The  dried  or  effloresced  oxalic  acid  has  the  composi- 
tion (.2^1204,  showing  that  2  mols.  of  water  of  crystallisation  have  been  ex- 
r^n  0  A  '  X  "ystals  would  be  more  correctly  represented  by 
u  ±l2U,.  JAq._  On  neutralising  oxalic  acid  with  potash  and  soda,  salts  are 
obtained  which  when  dried  at  212°  F.,  have  the  composition  KfiA,  and 
^a^^U  and  if  solutions  of  these  salts  be  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  lead 
or  of  silver  the  oxalates  of  lead  (PbC,OJ  and  of  silver  (Ag,C,OJ  are 
obtained.  If  the  dried  acid  be  heated  to  about  320°  F.,  it  sublimes  in 
crystals,  but  above  that  temperature  it  is  decomposed  into  water,  car- 
bonic acid  carbonic  oxide,  and  some  formic  acid  (see  page  561).  When 
heated  with  dehydrating  agents,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  also  de- 
composed into  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  (page  87) 

Oxalic  acid  is  rather  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  requiring  about 
nine  times  its  weight;  hot  water  dissolves  it  more  abundantly,  and  it  is 
moderately  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is  intensely  acid 
more  nearly  resembling  the  strong  mineral  acids  than  one  of  vegetable 
origin,  and  is  exceedingly  poisonous,  a  property  wliich  is  the°  more 
dangerous  on  account  of  tlie  resemblance  of  the  crystallised  oxalic  acid  to 
Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  from  which,  however,  it  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  its  sour  taste  and  by  the  action  of  heat,  which 
*  Hence  tlic  common  name,  ncirl  of  mrjar. 

«'."'''cnly  heating  the  crystals  witli  a  lamp  in  a  Icst-tubo,  mucli  of  the  acid  inav  bo 
sublimed  in  long  pn.sniatic  crystals.  ^ 
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entirely  dissipates  the  oxalic  acid,  but  only  expels  water  from  Epsom 
salts.  Fortunately,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  acid  is  required  to 
cause  death  ;  in  ordinary  cases,  100  grains  or  more.  The  chemical  anti- 
dote employed  to  counteract  its  elTect  is  chalk  suspended  in  water,  the 
lime  of  the  chalk  combining  with  the  acid  to  form  the  insoluble  and 
harmless  oxalate  of  lime  {CaO.Cfi,).  The  insolubility  of  the  oxalate  of 
lime  renders  the  oxaUc  acid  one  of  the  most  dehcate  tests  for  lime,_  which 
may  be  detected,  for  example,  in  common  water,  by  adding  oxalic  acid 
and  a  sHght  excess  of  ammonia,  when  a  white  cloud  of  oxalate  of  lime  is 
produced.  Conversely,  of  course,  salts  containing  calcium  (chloride  of 
calcium,  for  instance)  may  be  employed  to  detect  oxalic  acid,  the  precipi- 
tated oxalate  of  Ume  being  distinguished  from  other  similar  precipitates 
by  its  insolubility  in  acetic  acid.  _  . 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  composition  (CaHgO^),  oxahc  acid  is 
easily  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  by  oxidising  agents  ;  thus 
if  a  hot  solution  of  oxaUc  acid  be  poured  upon  powdered  bmoxide  ot 
manganese,  violent  effervescence  takes  place  from  the  rapid  evolution  of 

carbonic  acid.  <•     7.  j- 

Binoxalate  of  jmtash  (KHC.,0,.H,0)  is  sold  under  the  names  of  salt  of 
sorrel  and  essential  salt  of  lemons,  and  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes 
as  oxalic  acid.  It  is  a  sparingly  soluble  salt,  requiring  40  parts  of  cold 
water  to  dissolve  it,  and  has  occasionally  caused  accidents  by  being  mis- 
taken for  cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potash),  from  which  it  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  action  of  heat,  which  chars  the  bitartrate,  but  not 
the  binoxalate,  an  alkaline  mass  containing  carbonate  of  potash  being  left 
in  both  cases.  . 

Quadroxalate  of  potash  (KK^1C,0,.mp)  is  also  sometimes  sold  as 
salts  of  lemon  ;  it  is  even  less  soluble  than  the  binoxalate. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia  ((NHJ,C.,0,.H,0),  so  much  used  in  chemical 
analysis  as  a  precipitant  for  lime,  is  obtained  by  mixing  solution  ol 
oxalic  acid  with  a  sHght  excess  of  ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, from  which  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  crystallises,  on  cooling,  in  fine 
prismatic  needles. 

The  action  of  heat  upon  this  salt  has  been  described  at  page  543. 

Oxalate  of  silver  (Ag.Cpj  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  when 
nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  oxalate  of  ammonia.  It  is  remarkable  for 
being  decomposed,  with  a  slight  explosion,  when  heated  in  the  dry  state, 
metallic  silver  being  left,  Ag^Cfi^  =  Aga  +  2C0j . 

415.  Tartaric  acid.— The  most  important  of  tlie  vegetable  acids  is 
tartaric  acid  (C,H„Oe)  which  occurs  in  many  fruits,  but  more  especially  m 
the  grape,  the  juice  of  which  deposits  it,  during  fermentation,  m  the  form 
of  bitartrate  of  potash,  which  is  known  m  commerce  as  tartar  or  argot. 
This  salt  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  may  be  dissolved  in 
boilincT  water,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  prisms  on  cooling.  W  hen 
thus  purified,  it  is  known  as  cream  of  tartar,  and  has  the  composition 
KHC^HP„  representing  tartaric  acid  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  ha^ 
been  replaced  by  potassium.  The  solution  of  this  salt  is  acid  to  test- 
papers,  and  if  it  be  neutralised  with  potash  and  evaporated,  it  yiews 
crystals  of  a  very  soluble  salt,  having  the  composition  K„C,HjO„.  xms 
is  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  cream  of  tartar  being  a  bitartrate. 
crystallised  tartaric  acid  is  therefore  regarded  as  H„CjII,06  •.        .  , 

In  order  to  prepare  tartaric  acid,  which  is  largely  used  m  dyeing  anu 
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cahco-printing,  tlio  impure  bitcavtrate  of  potash  is  boiled  with  water,  and 
carbonate  of  limo  (chalk)  is  added  as  long  as  it  causes  oflervescence  from 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  result  of  this  change  is  the  formation  of 
tartrate  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble,  and  tartrate  of  potash,  which  dissolves 
lu  water — 

2(KHC,HA)  +  2(CaO.CO,)  = 

Bltartrate  of  potash.       Carbonate  of  lime. 

K.CJlfi,  +  CaC,Hp„  +  H^O  +  2C0, . 

Tartrate  of  potash.    Tartrate  of  lime. 

Chloride  of  calcium  is  then  added  to  the  mixture,  which  converts  the 
whole  of  the  tartaric  acid  into  the  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  

K^C.H.O^  +  CaCl^  =  2X01  +  CaC,H,Oe . 
The  tartrate  of  lime  is  strained  off,  washed,  and  boiled  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  sulphate  of  lime  remains  undissolved,  and  tartaric  acid 
may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  

CaC.Hp,  +  H,0.S03  =  H.,C,H,Oo  +  CaO.SO.,  . 

Tartrate  of  lime.  Tartaric  acid. 

Large  transparent  prisms  are  thus  obtained,  which  are  soluble'in  about  three- 
fourths  of  their  weight  of  hot  water.  When  kept,  the  solution,  unless 
very  strong,  deposits  a  curious  fungoid  growth,*  and  acetic  acid  is  found  in 
it.  _  When  heated  to  about  340°  F.,  the  crystals  fuse  without  loss  of 
weight ;  but  on  examining  the  fused  mass,  it  is  found  to  be  no  Ion  o'er 
tartaric  acid,  but  a  mixture  of  two  new  acids.  One  of  these,  metatartaric 
acid,  has  the  same  formula  as  tartaric  acid  (H^O.HPg),  but  cannot  be 
crystallised.  Its  salts  are  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  tartrates  and 
are  converted  into  the  latter  when  boiled  with  water.  The  other  'acid 
isotartaric,  is  also  uncrystallisable,  but  has  the  formula  (HC^H  0  )  'The 
isotartrate  of  potash  (KC,H,Oo)  has  the  same  composition  as  the  bitartrate 
(JiHCJl^OJ,  but  IS  far  more  soluble.  It  is  converted  into  that  salt  bv 
boiling  with  water. 

At  374°  F.  tartaric  acid  loses  water,  and  is  converted  into  tartaric 
anhydride  {G^fi^^),  which  is  a  white  insoluble  substance,  convertible 
into  tartaric  acid  by  prolonged  contact  with  water. 

Tartar-emetic— OJX.Q  of  the  commonest  salts  of  tartaric  acid  is  tartar- 
emetic,  the  double  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash,  which  is  prepared  bv 
boiling  antimony  with  sulphuric  acid,  driving  off  the  excess  of  acid  bv 
heat,  and  digesting  the  residual  teroxide  of  antimony  with  cream  of  tartar 
and  a  little  water  for  some  hours.  The  changes  involved  in  the  process 
are  thus  represnted — 

Sb,  +  3(H,O.S03)  =  8\0,  +  3H,0  -F  3S0„ 

SbA       2KH0,H,0„  =  2(K.Sb0.0Jip„)  +  llo . 

Bltartrate  of  potash.  Tartar-emetic. 

On  boiling  the  mixture  with  water,  and  filtering,  the  cooled  aolutior 
deposits  octahedral  crystals,  of  the  formula  2(K.Sb0.CJIj0,.).Aq. 

The  water  of  crystallisation  maybe  expelled  at  212° F.;  and  if  the  salt 
be  heated  to  400°  F.  it  loses  an  additional  molecule  of  water,  and  becomes 
K.Sb.C^HjOg,  which  is  reconverted  into  tartar-emetic  when  dissolved  in 
water. 

When  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  tavtar-emetic  a  m-eciui 
tate  of  teroxide  of  antimony  is  fortnud,  wliicli  dis.solves  easily  in  an  excess  of  the  acid." 
♦  Tliis  fungus  lias  been  found  to  contain  3-5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
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If  kept  for  a  length  of  time  in  solution,  tartar-emetic  is  decomposed,  octahedral 
crystals  of  tcroxide  of  antimony  being  deposited,  and  the  solution  ceases  to  be  preci- 
pitated by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  reaction  to  test-paper,  which  was  slightly  acid, 
is  now  slightly  alkaline. 

Compounds  perfectly  analogous  to  tartar-emetic  have  been  obtained,  in 
which  the  antimony  is  replaced  by  boron  or  by  arsenic,  and  the  potassium 
by  silver,  lead,  or  sodium. 

It  wm  be  observed  that  tartav-emetic  presents  an  anomaly  in  its 
composition,  for  it  might  be  expected  to  be  KSb"'(C,H,0g)2 .  The  com- 
position of  the  tartar-emetic,  dried  at  400°  F.,  might  be  reconciled  with 
that  of  crystallised  tartaric  acid  by  representing  it  thus,  C4(H2KSb"')0^ , 
that  is,  crystallised  tartaric  acid  (C,H„0,),  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
has  been  replaced  by  potassium,  and  three  atoms  by  the  triatomic  anti- 
mony. 

The  beautiful  prismatic  crystals  known  as  Rochelle  salt  consist  of 
a  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  (KNaC,H,0c,4Aq.),  prepared  by 
neutralising  cream  of  tartar  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Tartaric  acid  has  been  obtained  artificially  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  sugar  of  milk  or  gum,  which  supplies  a  link  of  connection  between 
this  acicf  and  the  members  of  the  sugar  group  which  accompany  it  in 
plants. 

Tartaric  -acid  is  easily  convertible  into  succinic  and  malic  acids,  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  an  inspection  of  their  formulae — 

Tartaric  acid,  .  .  'H.^C^fi^ 
Malic  „  .  .  H.C.HPg 
Succinic  „      .       .  HjC^H^O^ 

When  tartaric  acid  is  heated  with  phosphorus  and  iodine  in  the  presence 
of  water  (or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  when  it  is  heated  with 
hydriodic  acid),  the  acid  is  deoxidised,  and  maUc  and  succinic  acids  are 
produced,  thus — 

HAHPo  +  4HI  =  H^C.Hp,  +  I,  +  2H2O. 

Tartaric  acid.  Succinic  acid. 

Tartaric  and  malic  acids  are  frequently  associated  in  fruits,  and  succinic 
acid  is  found  among  the  products  of  fermentation  of  grape-juice. 

Succinic  acid  may  be  reconverted  into  tartaric  acid  by  heating  it  with 
bromine  and  water,  when  it  is  converted  into  bibromosucciuic  acid, 
'R^CJ^^^2)0^,  which  furnishes  tai^taric  acid  when  decomposed  with 
oxide  of  silver — 

H2C,(H,BigO,  +  Ag,0  -fH,0  =  H,C,Hp„  +  2AgBr 

Bibromosuccinic  acid.  Tartaric  acid. 

When  bromosuccinic  acid,  HoC^(H3Br)0^,  is  decomposed  with  oxide  of 
silver,  malic  acid  is  formed — 

2H,C,(H3Br)0,   +   3Ag,0  =  2Ag,C,Hp,  +  2AgBr   -I-  H^O. 

Bromosuccinic  acid.  ^Malate  of  silver. 

416,  The  tartaric  acid  found  in  grapes  is  accompanied,  ijarticularly  in  those  of 
certain  vintages  and  districts,  by  another  acid  called  raccmic  or  pa.ratartaric  acid, 
which  has  the  same  composition  as  tartaric  acid,  but  crystallises  with  a  molecule 
of  water  (H2C4H^08.  Aq.)  The  crystalline  forms  of  those  acids  are  the  same,  but 
the  crystals  of  raceniic  acid  eillorcsco,  from  loss  of  water,  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
Solution  of  j'aceniic  acid  is  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  lime,  which  do  not  precipitate 
tartaric  acid  unless  it  be  previously  neutralised.    Moreover,  although  racemic  acid 
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onus,  with  potash  and  oxide  of  antimony,  a  salt  corresponding  in  composition  to 
tartar-emotic,  this  does  not  crystallise  in  octahedra,  but  in  tufts  of  needles. 

1  here  13  a  marked  dilferenoo  in  the  action  of  these  two  acids  and  their  salts  upon 
polaiused  liglit,  tor  solutions  of  racemic  acid  and  the  racemates  do  not  alter  the  plane 
ot  polarisation,  whilst  tartaric  acid  and  the  tartrates  rotate  it  to  the  rifht 

On  carefully  examining  the  crystalline  forms  of  the  tartrates,  Taljteur  observed 
that  they  generally  presented  an  exception  to  that  law  of  crystaUine  symmetry,  which 
requires  that  a  modification  existing  on  an  edge  or  face  of  a  crystal  should  bo 
repeated  on  all  its  otlier  similar  edges  or  faces,  whereas  in  the  crystals  of  the  tartrates, 
certain  ot  the  edges  are  truncated  without  any  corresponding  modification  of  the 
others,  and  hcimlicdral  forms  are  thus  produced.  Now,  in  general,  it  is  found  that  if 
a  substance  forms  hemihedral  crystals,  their  hemihedrism  is  of  such  a  character 
tfiat  tfiey  can  be  superposed  upon  each  other,  so  that  the  united  crystals  shall  exhibit 
a  perfect  symmetry  upon  each  side  of  the  plane  of  junction  ;  but  the  heniiliedrism  of 
the  tartrates  is  such,  that  the  crystals  do  not  exhibit  this  symmetry  when  suiierposed 
upon  each  other,  but  wlien  one  is  superposed  upon  the  reflection  of  the  other  in  a 
mirror  so  that  instead  of  presenting  crystals  which  are,  as  usual,  partly  rio-ht  and 
liartly  left-handed  m  their  want  of  symmetry,  the  crystals  of  the  tartrates  are  either 
aft  right-handed  or  all  left-handed  hemihedral  crystals. 

When  the  action  of  solutions  of  these  salts  upcn  polarised  lio-ht  came  to  be 
examined,  it  was  found  that  the  right-handed  crystals  always  rotated  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  the  right,  whilst  the  left-handed  crystals  produced  a  left-handed 
rotation. 

On  separating  the  acids  from  these  salts,  they  resembled  each  other  precisely  in 
alf  their  chemical  properties,  but  the  acid  from  the  right-handed  salts  furnished 
iTystals  which  were  hemihedral  right-handedly,  whilst  that  of  the  left-handed  salts 
furnished  left-handed  hemihedral  crystals;  moreover,  the  solution  of  the  right- 
handed  acid  exerted  a  right-handed  rotation  upon  the  plane  of  polarisation,  which 
was  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  by  a  solution  of  the  left-handed  acid 

The  former  acid  has  been  named  dextro-tartaric  acid,  and  is  the  usual  form  in 
wnicti  this  acid  IS  met  with  ;  the  other  acid  has  been  caUed  Itevo-tartaric  acid  In 
their  chemical  relations  these  acids  are  perfectly  identical ;  for  the  chemist  thev  are 
both  tlie  same  tartaric  acid,  equally  well  adapted  for  all  the  uses  to  which  this  acid 
IS  applied. 

Pasteur  found  that  the  double  racemate  of  soda  and  ammonia  furnished  a  cron  of 
crystals  contammg  both  right-handed  and  left-handed  hemihedral  forms  and  on 
separating  them  by  hand,  he  found  that  the  action  of  their  solutions  on  'polarised 
Jight  corresponded  with  their  hemihedrism,  and  on  isolating  the  acids,  the  rieht- 
handed  crystals  furnished  dextro-tartaric,  the  left-handed,  lajvo-tartaric  acid 

Ihis  analysis  of  racemic  acid  was  soon  confirmed  by  its  synthesis.  On  mixine 
concentrated  solutions  of  equal  par(-s  of  dextro-tartaric  and  lajvo-tartaric  acids  a 
considerafjlerise  of  temperature  was  observed,  showing  that  combination  had  taken 
pface,  and  the  solution,  which  had  no  longer  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarisation,  furnished  crystals  of  racemic  acid.  a  o.^<=  ui 

;nTte/T''''^^Y''  ''''''T''  °^  eliemical  combination  between  two  acids  which  are, 
Intl.  nff^r^'f  ^  properties,  perfectly  identical,  to  furnish  a  new  acid  differing  from 

i°  n;S!V^''"'  °"^'  '^^"^^^iPPprt  to  the  theory  of  the  duplex  constitution  of 
many  elementary  and  compound  bodies. 

417.  CUrie  acid  (C^H^O,)  occurs  in  lemons,  oranges,  and  most  acidu- 
lous fruits.  It  IS  prepared  from,  lemon-juice,  which  contains  the  acid  in 
a  free  state,  by  neutralising  it  with  chalk,  when  the  citrate  of  lime 
(Ca32C,,H,07)  is  obtained,  which  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  • 
the  filtered  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  prismatic  crystals  of  citric 
acid,  which  contain  CnHjOj.Aq.  They  fuse  at  212°  F.,  and  lose  the 
water  of  crystallisation.  From  the  formula  of  the  citrate  of  lime,  it  will 
be  seen  that  citric  acid  is  tribasic,  and  should  be  written  H.  C  H  0.  • 
hence,  like  ordinary  phosphoric  acid,  it  forms  three  series  of  salts."  The 
citrates  of  soda,  for  example,  have  tlie  composition — 

2(Na3C„H„0,),llAq. 
NaJiCJI.O^.Aq. 
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When  citric  acid  is  heated  above  300°  E.,  it  is  converted  into  aconitic 
acid  (H^CeHjOg),  another  vegetable  acid  found  in  the  different  varieties 
of  monkshood  \acunitum). 

Citric  acid  is  employed  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  as  well  as  in 
medicine. 

By  fermentation  in  contact  with  yeast,  the  citrate  of  Ume  is  converted  into  acetate 
aad  butyrate  of  hme,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen.  The  crude 
citrate  of  hme  prepared  in  Sicily,  aad  imported  for  the  preparation  of  the  acid,  is 
found  sometimes  to  undergo  this  change  spontaneously,  so  that  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  neutralise  the  hot  lemon-juice  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  (which  is 
abundant  in  Italy),  when  the  tribasic  citrate  of  magnesia  is  precipitated  ia  minute 
crystals.  By  dissolving  this  precipitate  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  hot  lemon-jmce,  and 
evaporating,  the  bibasic  citrate  of  magnesia  is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  is  recom- 
mended as  the  best  form  in  which  to.  import  the  acid  into  this  country. 

418.  Malic  acid  (HgC^H^g)  is  a  crystalline  acid  found,  as  its  name 
implies,  in  apples  and  in  many  other  fruits.  It  is  present,  together  with 
oxalic  acid,  in  rhubarb.  Tobacco  leaves  also  contain  it  in  the  form  of 
bimalate  of  lime,  CaH22C4H^05 . 

In  order  to  extract  the  malic  acid  from  rhubarb  stalks  it  is  converted  into  malate 
of  Ume,  the  solubility  of  which  enables  it  to  be  separated  from  the  insoluble  citrate 
and  tartrate  of  lime.  The  juice  is  squeezed  out  of  the  stalks  by  a  press,  nearly 
neutralised  with  slaked  lime  suspended  in  water,  and  chloride  of  calcium  is  added. 
The  precipitate  containing  tartrate,  citrate,  phosphate,  and  oxalate  of  lime,  is  filtered 
off,  and  the  hquid  boUed  down,  when  malate  of  lime  (CaC4H405)  is  separated.  This 
is  washed  and  added  to  hot  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  ten  measures  of  water,  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  dissolved.  On  cooling,  bimalate  of  lime  is  deposited,  which  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by  acetate  of  lead,  when  it  gives  a  curious  pre- 
cipitate of  malate  of  lead  (PbC4H405.3Aq.),  which  becomes  crystalline  on  standing, 
and  fuses  in  the  liquid  below  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  By  suspending  the 
malate  of  lead  in  water,  and  decomposing  it  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  lead  is 
separated  as  sulphide,  and  a  solution  of  malic  acid  is  obtained,  which  gives  deli- 
quescent prismatic  crystals  of  the  acid  when  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  set  aside. 
Malic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  two  isomeric  acids,  the  malccic  and  ficmaric 
HJC4H2O4;  the  latter  is  found  in  the  plant  known  a.s  fumitory  (Fumaria  offichialis). 

An  excellent  source  of  malic  acid  is  the  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  of 
the  mountain-ash,  in  which  it  is  accompanied  by  a  volatile  oily  acid  of 
pungent  aromatic  odour ;  this  has  been  called  2^<^}'<:<-Sorh.ic  acid,  and  has 
the  formula  HC5H7O2 .  When  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  or  boiled 
with  a  strong  mineral  acid,  it  suffers  a  remarkable  conversion  into  a 
crystalline  solid  acid,  having  precisely  the  same  composition,  called  sorbic 
acid. 

Under  the  influence  of  yeast,  in  the  presence  of  water,  malate  of  lime 
is  converted  into  succinate  and  acetate  of  lime — 

3(K2C4Hp,)   =   2(H,C4Hpj   +   110,^,0^  +   2^.0,  +   H^O . 

Malic  acid.  Succinic  acid.  Acetic  acid. 

The  amide  of  malic  acid,  nialamide,  C^B.gNO.^  (malate  of  ammonia, 
(NHJ2C4I-IP5  minus  SH^O),  has  attracted  some  attention,  because  it 
has  the  same  composition  as  asparagine,  a  crystalline  substance  extracted 
from  the  juice  of  the  asparagus,  marsh-mallow  root,  and  some  other  plants  ; 
but  it  is  not  identical  with  it,  though  asparagine,  when  acted  on  by 
nitrous  acid,  yields  malic  acid — 

C4H,N,03   +  =   H2C..H4O,   +   H2O   -H  N,. 

Asparagine.  Sialic  acid. 

Asparagine  is  really  the  amide  of  another  acid    the  aspartic,  into  the 
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;iinnioiiia-salt  of  wliioh  it  becomes  converted  when  lieated  for  some  time 
with  water — ■ 

Aspavagine.  Aspartate  of  ammonia. 

419.  Tannic  acid  or  tannin  {CoTK^iOii),  the  astringent  jirinciijle  of 
gall-nuts,  from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  water,  is  characterised  by 
two  very  useful  properties,  viz.,  by  yielding  a  black  precipitate  with 
the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  by  forming  a  tough  insoluble  compound 
with  gelatine  and  gelatinous  membrane,  the  first  being  turned  to  account 
in  the  preparation  of  ink,  and  the  second  in  that  of  leather. 

For  the  preparation  of  ink,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  bruised  nut- 
galls  are  digested  in  a  gallon  of  cold  water,  and  six  ounces  of  green  vitriol 
(sulphate  of  ii'on)  are  added,  together  with  six  ounces  of  gum,  and  a  few 
drops  of  kreasote.  The  mixture  is  set  aside  for  two  or  three  weeks,  being 
occasionally  agitated,  and  the  ink  afterwards  poured  off  from  the  undis- 
solved part  of  the  nut-gall. 

Pure  sulphate  of  iron  (FeO.SOa)  and  tannic  acid  might  be  mixed 
without  change;  but  when  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  the  air,  oxgyen  is 
absorbed,  converting  the  protoxide  of  iron  (FeO)into  sesquioxide  (Fe203), 
which  combines  with  the  tannic  acid  to  form  a  black  precipitate  of 
tannate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  exact  composition  of  which  is  not 
known.  The  gum  is  added  to  render  the  liquid  viscous,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  subsidence  of  the  black  precipitate,  and  the  kreasote  prevents  the  ink 
from  becoming  mouldy.  The  brown  colour  of  the  ink  in  old  manuscripts 
is  due  to  the  tannic  acid  having  been  partly  removed  by  oxidation,  leaving 
the  brown  peroxide  of  iron  ;  the  stain  of  iron-mould  left  by  ink  on  linen 
after  washing  is  due  to  the  entire  removal  of  the  tannic  acid  by  the  alkali 
in  the  soap. 

Tannincj. — When  infusion  of  nut-galls  is  added  to  a  solution  of  gelatine, 
the  latter  combines  with  the  tannic  acid,  and  a  bulky  precipitate  is 
obtained.  If  a  piece  of  skin,  which  has  the  same  composition  as  gelatine, 
be  placed  in  the  infusion  of  nut-galls,  it  wiU  absorb  the  whole  of  the 
tannic  acid,  and  become  converted  into  leather,  which  is  much  tougher 
than  the  raw  skin,  less  permeable  by  water,  and  not  liable  to  putrefaction. 

The  first  operation  in  the  conversion  of  hides  into  leather,  after  they 
have  been  cleansed,  consists  in  soaking  them  for  three-  or  four  weeks  in 
pits  containing  lime  and  water,  which  saponifies  the  fat,  and  loosens  the 
hair.  The  same  object  is  sometimes  attained  by  allowing  the  hides  to 
enter  into  putrefaction,  when  the  resulting  ammonia  has  the  same  effect  as 
the  lime.  The  loosened  hair  having  been  scraped  off,  the  hides  are  soaked 
for  twelve  hours  in  water  containing  x^th  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
removes  adhering  lime,  and  opens  the  poxes  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  fit  it  to 
receive  the  tanning  Hquid. 

The  tanning  material  generally  employed  for  hides  is  the  infusion  of 
oak-bark,  which  contains  qucrci-tannic  acid,  very  similar  in  properties  to 
tannic  acid.  The  hides  are  soaked  in  an  infusion  of  oak-bark  for  about 
six  weeks,  being  passed  in  succession  through  several  pits  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  infusion  is  gradually  increased.  They  are  then  packed  in 
another  pit  with  alternate  layers  of  coarsely-ground  oak-bark;  the  pit  is 
filled  with  water  and  left  at  rest  for  three  months,  when  the  hides  are 
transferred  to  another  pit,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  ;  but,  of  course,  the 
position  of  the  hides  will  bo  now  reversed — that  which  was  uppermost 
and  in  contact  with  the  weakest  part  of  the  tanning  liquor,  will  now  be 
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at  the  bottom.  After  the  lapse  of  another  three  months  the  hide  is  gene- 
rally found  to  be  tanned  tlu'oughout,  a  section  appearing  of  a  uniform 
brown  colour.  It  has  now  increased  in  weight  from  30  to  iO  per  cent. 
The  chemical  part  of  the  process  being  now  completed,  the  leather  is  sub- 
jected to  certain  mechanical  operations  to  give  it  the  desired  texture.  For 
tanning  the  thinner  kinds  of  leather,  such  as  morocco,  a  substance  called 
sumach  is  used,  which  consists  of  the  ground  shoots  of  the  Rhus  Coriaria, 
and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  tannic  acid. 

Morocco  leather  is  made  from  goat  and  sheep  skins,  which  are  denuded 
of  hair  by  liming  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  adhering  lime  is  afterwards 
removed  by  means  of  a  bath  of  sour  bran  or  flour.  In  order  to  tan  the 
skin  so  prepared,  it  is  sewn  up.  in  the  form-  of  a  bag,  which  is  filled  with 
infusion  of  sumach,  and  allowed  to  soak  in  a  vat  of  the  infusion  for  some 
hours.  A  repetition  of  the  process,  with  a  stronger  infusion,  is  necessary ; 
but  the  whole  operation  is  completed  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  skins 
are  now  washed  and  dyed,  except  in  the  case  of  red  morocco,  which  is 
dyed  before  tanning,  by  steeping  it  first  in  alum  or  chloride  of  tin,  as  a 
mordant,  and  afterwards  in  infusion  of  cochineal.  Black  morocco  is  dyed 
with  acetate  of  iron,  which  acts  upon  the  tannic  acid.  The  aniline  dyes 
are  now  much  employed  for  dyeing  morocco. 

The  Jcid  of  which  gloves  are  made  is  not  actually  tanned,  but  sub- 
mitted to  an  elaborate  operation  called  tawing,  the  chief  chemical  features 
of  which  are  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  lime,*  and  opening  the  pores  of 
the  skin  by  means  of  a  sour  mixture  of  bran  and  water,  in  which  lactic 
acid  is  the  agent ;  and  the  subsequent,  impregnation  of  the  porous  skin 
with  chloride  of  aluminium,  by  steeping  it  in  a  hot  bath  containing  alum 
and  common  salt.  The  skins  are  afterwards  softened  by  kneading  in  a 
mixture  containing  alum,  flour,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs.  The  putrefaction 
of  the  skin  is  as  effectually  prevented  by  the  chloride  of  alugiinium  as  by 
tanning. 

Wash-leather  and  biicksJcin  are  not  tanned,  but  shumoyed,  which  con- 
sists in  sprinkling  the  prepared  skins  with  oil,  folding  them  up  and 
stocking  them  under  heavy  wooden  hammers  for  two  or  three  hours. 
When  the  grease  has  bee  a  well  forced  in,  they  are  exposed  in  a  warm 
atmosphere,  to  promote  the  drying  of  the  oil  by  absorption  of  oxygen 
(page  576).  These  processes  having  been  repeated  the  requisite  number  of 
times,  the  excess  of  oil  is  removed  by  a  weak  alkaline  bath,  and  the  skins 
are  dried  and  rolled.  The  buff  coloux  of  wash-leather  is  imparted  by  a 
weak  infusion  of  sumach. 

Parchment  is  made  by  stretching  lamb  or  goat  skin  upon  a  frame,  re- 
moving the  hair  by  lime  and  scraping,  as  usual,  and  afterwards  rubbing 
with  pumice  stone,  until  the  proper  thickness  is  acquired. 

Tannic  acid,  like  many  other  proximate  constituents  of  vegetables 
(see  page  474),  when  boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  yields  grape-sugar, 
whilst  a  new  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  solution,  which  is  known  as 
gallic  acid  t — 

C,,H,0,,   +   5H,0   =   3(C,H„0,)   +  C,H,P,. 

Tannic  acid.  Gallic  acid.  Grape-sugar. 

The  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  infusion  of  gall-nuts  pro- 

*  Polysulijliides  of  sodium  and  calcium  are  sometimes  employed  for  removing  the  Lair. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  tannic  acid  is  analogous  in  constitution  to  tlie  gluco-tartaric 
acid  mentioned  at  p.  572,  which  splits  into  grape-sugar  and  tartaric  acid  when  boiled  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  exactly  as  tnnnic  acid  splits  into  grape-sugar  and  gallic  acid. 
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duces  a  precijjitato  composed  of  tannic  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  this 
dissolves  when  boiled  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  suffering  the  above 
change. 

According  to  Schiff,  pure  tannic  acid  does  not  yield  glucose  when  boiled  with 
sulphuric  acid  He  regards  tannic  acid  as  digallic  acid  {Q^B^O^)fi,  of  wliich  natural 
tannin  is  a  glucoside,  its  decomposition  under  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  being 
represented  by  r  a 

C34H58O02  +  2H2O  =  CbHjsOs  +  2CijHi„0„. 
Tnnuin.  Glucose.        Digallic  acid. 

420.  Gallic  add  (HgCyH-Pj)  is  also  formed  from  tannic  acid  when 
exposed  to  the  an-,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  the  matters  associated 
with  it  in  the  gall-nut.  The  method  generally  practised  for  obtaining  gallic 
acid  consists  in  exposing  powdered  nut-galls  in  a  moist  state  to  the  action 
of  the  air  for  some  weeks,  in  a  warm  place,  when  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and 
carbonic  acid  evolved,  the  powder  becoming  covered  with  crystals  of  gallic 
acid  (tannic  acid  does  not  crystallise).  By  boiling  the  mass  with  water, 
the  gallic  acid  is  extracted,  and  since,  unlike  tannic  acid,  it  is  very  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water,  the  greater  portion  crystallises  out  as  the 
solution  cools,  in  long  silky  needles,  containing  CrHPj.Aq. 

In  this  process  another  acid  is  obtained  in  small  quantity,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  has  been  called  ellagic  acid  (HCyHaOj)  ;  it 
possesses  some  interest,  because  it  is  found  as  a  product  of  animal  life  in 
certain  intestinal  concretions  or  hezoars,  occurring  in  the  antelopes  of 
Central  Asia. 

According  to  Schiff,  gallic  acid  is  C^HgO^.OH,  and  maybe  converted  into  tannic 
(digalhc)  acid  by  boiling  its  alcoholip  solution  with  . arsenic  acid,  which  imdergoes 
no  change  in  the  process — 

2(C,Hj04.GH)  =  (C,H50,),0  +  H,0 
Givllic  acid.  Digallic  or  tannic  acid. 

He  regards  ellagic  acid  as  HjCC^HaOg.  By  heating  gallic  and  arsenic  acids  to- 
gether m  solution  for  some  time,  ellagic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate— 

4C7HgOg  +  AsA  =  2Cj,HioOio  +  As^Og  -f  2H2O . 
Gallic  acid.  Ellagic  acid. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  tannic  acid  with  dry  arsenic  acid— 

2C14H10O3  +  AsaOg  =  2Ci4Hi„Oio  +  As.Og . 
Tannic  acid. 

In  most  astringent  substances  a  small  quantity  of  gallic  acid  accom- 
panies the  tannic. 

Gallic  acid  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  a  red  colour,  and  when  the 
solution  is  ppured  into  water,  a  red-brown  precipitate  is  obtained,  called 
rufigaUic  acid  which  is  interesting  from  its  property  of  dyeing 

calico  red,  if  previously  mordanted  with  alum. 

When  powdered  nut-galls  are  heated  in  an  iron  pan  surmounted  with 
a  cone  of  paper  (see  benzoic  acid,  page  471)  to  about  420°  a  quantity  of 
crystals  sublime  into  the  cone,  which  are  iiijrugallic  acid  (C„H,0.,),  or 
more  ])TopeT\y,  jyyrogalline,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  really  "an  acid 
substance. 

Its  formation  from  the  tannic  acid  of  the  galla  is  explaiud  by  the 
equation — 

^a^hfin  ""'^  +   HjO   =    4(C8H„0.,)  {PyrofiqlUc  acid)  +    3C0,  .* 

*  Or,  adopting  Schiff's  formula  for  tannic  acid — 

2C,,H,„0„  +  2H2O  =  4C„I-I„03  +  4C0,. 
Tannic  acid.  Pyrogalllnc. 
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As  its  name  implies,  this  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat 
upon  gallic  acid,  which  suffers  a  similar  decomposition.* 

This  substance  is  extensively  prepared  for  use  in  photography,  in  which 
art  its  great  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  is  called  into  play,  rendering  it 
capable  of  decomposing  the  salts  of  silver  with  immediate  separation  of 
the  metal. 

The  solution  of  pyr.ogallic  a^id  soon  becomes  brown  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  from  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  if  it  be  mixed  with  an  alkali,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  almost  instantaneously,  acquiring  a  very  dark  brown  colour. 
This  property  renders  pyrogallic  acid  very  useful  in  the  analysis  of  air 
and  of  other  gases  containing  uncombined  oxygen  ;  a  portion  of  air  con- 
fined in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury  (see  fig.  83)  is  shaken  with  a 
strong  solution  of  potash  to  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  the  diminution 
of  volume  having  been  noted,  some  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  foiir 
parts  of  water  is  introduced  ;  on  shaking  for  a  few  seconds,  the  oxygen  is 
entirely  absorbed,  when  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  may  be  observed. 

The  salts  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids  are  not  very  well  known.  The 
latter  appears  to  be  a  tribasic  acid,  so  that  its.  true  formula  would  be 
HgCrHaOg,  the  Hg  being  replaceable  by  a  metal. 

The  acid  character  of  pyrogaUift  acid  is  very  feeble. 

The  three  acids  are  distinguished  by  their  action  upon  the  salts  of  iron. 
With  pure  protosulphate  of  ii-on  (FeO.SOg)  neither  tannic  nor  gallic  acid 
gives  any  reaction,  but  pyrogaUic  acid  gives  a  deep  indigo  blue  solution ; 
whilst  with  persulphate  (FegOg.SSOg)  or  perchloride  (Fe2Cl6)  of  ii-on,  the 
two  former  give  a  bluish-black  precipitate,  and  pyrogallic  acid  gives  a 
bright  red  solution, 

The  presence  of  tannic  acid  in  a  vegetable  infusion  is  easily  recognised 
by  the  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron,  but  the  hue  which  is  produced  is 
not  the  same  in  all  astringent  substances,  because  they  contain  different 
varieties  of  tannin. 

All  these  varieties,  however,  differ  from  tannic  acid  ;properly  so  called, 
in  not  furnishing  pyrogallic  acid  when  heated. 

The  astringent  principle  of  catechu  {terra  JajMnica  ov  cutcJi)  and  Mno, 
which  are  used  by  tanners  and  dyers,  is  called  mimotannic  acid. 


VEGETABLE  ALKALOIDS. 

42L  In  some  plants  the  vegetable  acids  are  combined  with  vegetable 
alkalies  or  alkaloids ;  thus  in  opium,  the  morphine  is  combined  with 
meconic  acid ;  in  cinchona  bark,  the  quinine  is  combined  with  kinic  acid. 
The  methods  adopted  for  the  separation  of  these  alkaloids  from  the  acids 
and  other  substances  associated  with  them  are  among  the  most  important 
processes  of  practical  chemistry. 

Extraction  of  the  alkaloids  from  opium. — Opium  is.  the  concrete  milky- 
juice  which  exudes  on  incising  the  unripe  capsules  of  the  Papaver  somni- 
ferwn,  and  is  imported  into  this  country  from  Persia,  Turkey,  Bengal,  and 
Egypt,  in  the  form  of  round  masses  or  cakes  enveloped  in  leaves ;  it  has  a 
dark  colour,  a  soft  waxy  consistence,  and  a  peculiar  characteristic  odour. 
Different  samples  vary  much  in  composition,  but  the  following  result  of 

*  By  heating  gallic  acid  uuder  pressure  witli  two  or  tlireo  parts  of  water  to  410°  F.  for 
lialf  an  hour,  and  evaiiorating  the  solution,  it  is  said  tluit  the  theoretical  quantity  ol  pyro- 
gallic acid  may  bo  obtained,    it  may  be  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal. 
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an  analysis  of  Smyrna  opium  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  com- 
plex drug : — 

100  parts  of  Smyrna  opium  contained — 


Gum,        ....  26-2 

Caoutchouc,  .  .  .  .6"0 

Resin,       .  .  .  .  3-6 

Oily  matter,  .  .  .  2'2 

Meconic  acid,  .  .  .  5  '0 

Morphine,  .  .  .  10'8 

Narcotiue,  .  .  .  6'8 


Narc(5inc,  .       .       .       .  "6'7 

Meconiue,  .       .       .       .  0*8 

Codeine,     .       .       .       .  0'7 

Colouring  and  other  organic  )  ^ 

matters,      .       .        j  i^-l 

Water,       .       ,       .       .  9-9 


The  medicinal  value  of  opium  appears  to  be  dUe  chiefly 'to  the  morphine 
(CirHjgNOj),  which  is  present,  for  the  most  part,'in  the  state  of  meconate 
of  morphine  ;  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  the  separate  state,  the  opium  is  cut 
into  slices  and  digested  with  water  at  a  moderate  heat  for  two  or  three 
hours ;  the  liquor  is  then  strained  and  evaporated,  a  little  chalk  being 
added  to  neutralise  the  free  acid.  The  concentrated  solution,  containing 
chiefly  morphine  and  codeine,  in  combination  with  nieconic  and  sulphuric 
acidsj  is  mixed  with  soltttion  of  chloride  of  calcium,  when  the  iheconic 
acid  is  precipitated  in  combination  with  lime,  carrying  with  it  a  great 
part  of  the  coloiuing  matter,  and  leaving  in  solution  the  hydrochlorates  of 
morphine  and  codeine,  which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation. 
The  hydrochlorates  are  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal  and  recrystalUsed. 
On  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution  containing  these  salts,  the  morphine 
only  is  precipitated,  and  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol, 
which  deposits  it  in  white  rectangular  prisms,  ha,ving  the  formula 
C,,H,,N03.Aq. 

The  solution  from  which  the  morphine  has  been  precipitated  still  con- 
tains the  hydrochlotate  of  codeine,  and  on  decomposing  it  with  potash,  the 
codeine  is  precipitated  in  crystals,  of  the  composition  Cj8H,^N03.Aq. 

The  mother-liquor  from  the  hydrochlorates  of  morphine  and  codeine 
contains  narcotine,  narc6ine,  meconine,  thebaine,  papaverine,  and  some 
other  alkaloids,  together  with  resin  and  colouring  matter.* 

The  leading  features  of  morphine  are  its  sparing  solubility  in.  cold  water, 
its  bitter  taste  and  alkaline  reaction,  and  narcotic  poisonous  properties.' 
It  is  generally  identified  by  its  giving  an  inky  blue  colour  with  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron,  and  a  golden  yellow  with  nitric  acid. 

The  hydrochlorate  of  morphine  {G,^l\^^0.^.1lCl),  or  munate  of  mor- 
ph%a,  is  the  chief  form  in  which  this  alkaloid  is  used  medicinally. 

Narcotine  (CsjIig^jIS'O.)  possesses  some  interest  as  having  been  the  first 
base  extracted  from  opium,  whence  it  may  be  obtained  by  simply  treating 
the  drug  with  ether,  in  which  the  morphine  is  insoluble.  The  greater 
part  of  the  narcotine  is  left  in  the  residue  after  exhausting  the  opium 
with  water,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  digestion  with  acetic  acid  ;  on 
neutralising  the  solution  with  ammonia,  narcotine  is  precipitated.  It  is 
a  weak  base,  and  has  no  alkahne  reaction. 

The  rneconic  add  whicli  exists  in  opium  is  a  tribasic  acid,  having  the 
formula  HjCyTIO; ;  it  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  on  cooling 
in  plates  which  contain  three  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation.  It 
gives  a  blood  red  colour  with  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron. 

*  K(/,5et«,  a  poppy  head;  v/tpm),  torpor;  fi,',Kow,  a  poppy.  Wlion  the  hydroclilorate  of 
morphine  is  heated  with  excess  of  liyih-uciiloric  acid,  to  yoO'  F.  for  .some  liours  it  loses  tlio 
elements  of  water  and  is  converted  into  Iiydrocidorate  oUipomornhine,  0„II,',NO.  whirl, 
is  rcmarkahlc  for  its  emetic  properties.  '       ,  -n"i7iw.j  wnieu 
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422.  Exiradion  of  quinine. — The  michona  or  Peruvian  hark,  so  highly 
prized  for  its  medicinal  qualities,  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  districts 
around  the  Andes,  and  is  imported  in  three  varieties,  of  which  the  yellow 
cinchona  is  richest  in  quinine,  the  pale  or  grey  bark  in  cinchonine,  whilst 
the  red  bark  contains  both  these  bases  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
alkaloids  are  combined  with  Jcinic  acid,  and  with  a  variety  of  tannin 
known  as  quinotannic  acid. 

In  order  to  extract  them,  the  bruised  bark  is  boiled  with  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  filtered  solution,  containing  the  hydrochlorates 
of  quinine  and  cinchonine,  is  mixed  with  enough  lime  difi^used  through 
water  to  render  it  alkaline.  The  quinine  and  cinchonine,  which  are  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  (requiring  about  400  times  their  weight  to 
dissolve  them),  are  precipitated  together  with  some  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  bark. 

The  precipitate  having  been  collected  upon  a  linen  strainer  and  strongly 
pressed,  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  both  the  alkaloids, 
leaving  any  excess  of  lime  undissolved.  A  part  of  the  alcohol  is  then 
recovered  by  distillation,  and  the  solution  containing  the  quinine  and 
cinchonine  is  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  convert  the  alkaloids 
into  sulphates,  and  is  then  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  and  allowed  to 
crystallise.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  being  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the 
sulphate  of  cinchonine,  crystallises  out  first,  leaving  the  latter  in  solution. 

The  sulphate  of  quinine  is  dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by  am- 
monia, when  the  quinine  is  separated  as  a  white  powder,  which  may  be 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  crystallised. 

The  liquid  from  which  the  sulphate  of  quinine  has  been  deposited  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  sulphate  of  cinchonine,  another  base  having  the 
same  composition  as  quinine,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  the  indisposi- 
tion of  its  sulphate  to  crystallise.  This  base  is  termed  quinidine,  and  is 
produced  from  quinine  under  the  influence  of  an  excess  of  acid  ;  it  is  the 
most  important  constituent  of  the  substance  called  quinoidine  or  amorphous 
quinine  which  is  prepared  for  sale  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  and  forms  a  cheap  substitute  for  quinine  in  medicine. 

Quinine  crystallises  in  small  prisms,  which  have  the  composition 
CjjHgjNjOg.SAq.,  and  although  sparingly  soluble,  even  in  boiling  water, 
it  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  which  is  also  possessed  by  its  salts. 

Quinine  is  employed  in  medicine  in  the  form  of  basic  sulphate — 

(C,,H,,N,0,)A0.S0,.7Aq.) 

which  requires  as  much  as  700  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  but  is 
readily  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  normal  sulphate  of  quinine  (C2(|H24lSr„02.H20.S03)  (or,  with 
another  atom  of  acid,  into  the  acid  sulphate).  The  solution  is  remarkable 
for  its  action  upon  light,  for  although  it  is  perfectly  colourless  when  held 
dii'ectly  in  front  of  the  eye,  if  seen  obliquely  it  appears  to  have,  especially 
at  the  edge,  a  beautiful  pale  blue  colour.  This  phenomenon,  which  is 
termed /Morescewce,  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the  case  of  other  sub- 
stances (page  477). 

Quinic  or  kinic  acid. — By  evaporating  the  infusion  of  cinchona  bark 
from  which  the  quinine  and  cinchonine  have  been  separated  by  lime, 
crystals  of  kinate  of  lime  are  obtained,  and  by  decomposing  these  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  hinic  acid  (HCrHnOe)  passes  into  solution,  whence  it 
may  be  obtained  iu  prismatic  crystals. 
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This  acid  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the  peculiar  properties  of 
some  of  its  derivatives.  When  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  hinoxide 
of  manganese,  the>xygen  evolved  from  the  mixtui-e  converts  the  kinic 
acid  into  a  new  substance,  which  condenses  in  beautiful  yellow  needles 
called  kinone  or  quinonti — 

HC,H,,0,  +   02  =   C,HA.+   CO2  +  4H2O. 

Klnlc  acid.  Kinone. 

The  same  substance  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  coffee-berry  (caifeic  or  caffeotannic  acid).  By  dissolving 
kinone  in  water  containing  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, colourless  crystals  of  hydroMvone  are  obtained — 

C^H^O,   +   2H2O   +   SO2   =   C^np^   +  H2O.SO3. 

Kinone.  Hydiolcinone. 

When  a  solution  of  kinone  is  mixed  with  one  of  hydrokinone,  beauti- 
ful green  crystals  are  deposited,  which  are  known  as  green  liydroldnone 
(C((H^02.CcH,,02)j  and  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxidising 
agents,  such  as  ferric  chloride,  upon  hydrokinone.  When  kinone  is  acted 
on  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  it  is  converted  into  a 
yellow  crystalline  body,  known  as  perclilorakinole  or  cliloranile  {Cfilff^, 
which  is  also  obtained  in  a  similar  way  from  aniline,  salicine,  and  isatine. 
Potash  dissolves  it  when  heated,  giving  a  purple  solution. 

4-23.  Tlieine  or  Caffeine — Tea — Coffee, — A  very  remarkable  instance  of 
the  application  of  chemistry  to  explain  the  use  of  widely  different  articles 
of  diet  by  different  nations,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  certain 
analogous  effects  upon  the  system,  is  seen  in  the  case  of  coffee,  tea,  Para- 
guay tea,  and  the  kola  nut  (of  Central  Africa),  which  are  very  dissimilar 
in  their  sensible  properties,  and  afford  little  or  no  gratification  to  the 
palate,  owing  what  attractions  they  possess  chiefly  to  the  presence,  in 
each,  of  one  and  the  same  active  principle  or  alkaloid,  which  has  a 
special  effect  upon  the  animal  economy.  This  alkaloid  is  known  as 
caffeine  or  theine,  and  is  associated  in  the  three  articles  of  diet  men- 
tioned above,  with  various  substances,  which  give  rise  to  their  diversity 
in  flavour. 

^  The  raw  coffee-berry  presents,  on  the  average,  the  following  composi- 

100  j?arte  of  Raw  Coffee  contain — 
Woody  fibre,  .  .  .  "        .  ,  ^  g^.Q 

i^f'^'"'  12-0 

•  12-0 

Cane-sugar  ana  gum,  .  .  .  .  .  15'5 

Legumine,  or  some  allied  subatanco,  .  .  '  13 -q 

Calleine,       ,          .          .          .  _  _  '  1'5 

CalTeic  acid,            .          .          ,  _  _  .'  4-0 

Mineral  substances,            .          .  .  ,  !  7'0 

When  the  raw  berry  is  treated  with  hot  water,  the  infusion,  which  con- 
tains the  sugar  and  gum,  the  legumine,  caffeine,  and  caff'eic  add  (C  H  0  ) 
has  none  of  the  peculiar  fragrance  which  distinguishes"  the  ordinary  beve- 
rage, and  is  duo  to  an  aromatic  volatile  oily  substance  termed  caffeone 
formed  during  the  roasting  to  which  the  berry  is  subjected  before  use' 
This  volatile  oil,  which  is  present  in  very  minute  quantity,  is  produced 
from  ono  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  berry  (probably  from  the 
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caffeic  acid),  for  if  tlio  infusion  of  raw  coSee  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue,  wlien  heated,  acquires  the  characteristic  odour  of  roasted  coifee. 

The  roasting  is  effected  in  ovens  at  a  temperature  rather  helow  400°  F., 
•when  the  berry  swells  greatly,  and  loses  about  .-^th  of  its  weight,  becoming 
brittle,  and  easily  ground  to  powder.  It  also  becomes  very  much  darker 
in  colour,  from  the  conversion  of  the  greater  part  of  its  sugar  into  caramel 
(page  497),  which  imparts  the  dark-brown  colour  to  the  infusion  of  coffee. 
If  the  roasting  be  carried  too  far,  a  very  disagreeable  flavour  is  imparted  to 
the  coffee  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  legumine  and  other  nitrogenised 
substances  contained  in  the  berry. 

From  100  parts  of  the  roasted  coffee  boiling  water  extracts  about  20 
parts,  consisting  of  caffeine,  caffeic  acid,  caramel,  legumine,  a  little  sus- 
pended fatty  matter,  fragrant  volatile  oil  (caffeone),  and  salts  of  potash 
{especially  the  phosphate).  The  undissolved  portion  of  the  coffee  contains, 
beside  the  woody  fibre,  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogenised  (and  nutri- 
tious) matter,  and  hence-  the  ctistom,  in  some  countries,  of  taking  this 
residue  together  with  the  infusion. 

In  order  to  extract  the  caffeine  from  the  infusion  of  coffee,  it  is  mixed 
with  solution  of  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  to  precipitate  the  caffeic  acid  and 
a  part  of  the  colouring  matter.  Through  the  filtered  solution  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  to  remove  the  lead  as  sulphide,  and  the  liquid  filtered 
from  this  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  when  the  caffeine  crystallises  out 
in  white  silky  needles,  which  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  the  composition 
CgHioNp^.HgO.    Its  basic  properties  are  very  feeble. 

The  constituents  of  the  leaves  of  the  tea-plant  ( 77;  ea  Sinensis)  exhibit  a 
general  similarity  to  those  of  the  coffee-berry.  In  the  fresh  leaf  we  find, 
in  addition  to  the  woody  fibre,  a  large  quantity  of  a  substance  containing 
nitrogen,  similar  to  legumine,  an  astringent  acid  similar  to  tannic  acid,  a 
small  quantity  of  caffeine,  and  some  mineral  constituents. 

The  aroma  of  tea  does  not  belong  to  the  fresh  leaf,  but  is  produced,  like 
that  of  coffee,  during  the  process  of  drying  by  heat,  which  develops  a 
small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  having  powerful  stimulating  pro- 
perties. The  freshly  dried  leaf  is  comparatively  so  rich  in  this  oil  that 
it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  use  it  until  it  has  been  kept  for  some  time. 

Green  and  black  tea  are  the  produce  of  the  same  plant,  the  difference 
being  caused  by  the  mode  of  preparation.  For  green  tea  the  leaves  are 
dried  over  a  fire  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  whilst  those  intended  for 
black  tea  are  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  in  heaps  for  several 
hours,  and  are  then  rolled  with  the  hands  and  partially  dried  over  a  fire, 
these  processes  being  repeated  three  or  four  times  to  develop  the  desired 
flavour.  The  black  colour  appears  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  air  upon 
the  tannin  present  in  the  leaf. 

Boiling  water  extracts  about  30  parts  of  soluble  matter  from  100  of 
black  tea,  and  36  from  100  of  green  tea.  The  principal  constituents  of 
the  infusion  of  tea  are  tannin,  aromatic  oil,  of  Which  green  tea  contains 
about  0'8  and  black  tea  0-6  per  cent.,  and  caffeine,  the  proportion  of 
which,  in  the  dried  leaf,  varies  from  2-2  to  4-1  per  cent.,  being  present  m 
larger  quantity  in  green  tea. 

The  spent  leaves  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  legumine  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  caffeine,  which  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  them 
with  water,  and  treating  the  decoction  as  above  recommended  in  the  case 
of  coffee. 

If  tea  be  boiled  with  water,  the  solution  precipitated  with  tribasic 
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acetate  of  lead,  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
cautiously  heated,  the  caffeine  sublimes  in  beautiful  crystals. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  prepared  from  the  cacao-nut,  which  is  the 
sQQd  ot  Theohroma  Cacao,  and  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  more 
than  half  of  its  weight  ('nmms  the  husk)  of  a  fatty  substance  known  as 
cacao-butter,  and  consisting  of  oleine  and  stearine,  which  does  not  become 
rancid  like  the  _  natural  fats  generally.  The  cacao-nut  also  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  starch,  a  nitrogenised  substance  resembling  gluten,  to- 
gether with  gum,  sugar,  and  theobromine,  a  feeble  base  very  similar  to 
caffeine^  but  having  the  composition  C^HgN^O^ . 

The  seeds  are  allowed  to  ferment  in  heaps  for  a  short  time,  which  im- 
proves their  flavour,  dried  in  the  sun  and  roasted  like  coffee,  which  de- 
velops the  peculiar  aroma  of  cocoa.  The  roasted  beans  having  been 
crushed  and  winnowed  to  separate  the  husks,  are  ground  in  warm  mills, 
m  which  the  fatty  matter  melts  and  unites  with  the  ground  beans  to  a 
paste,  which  is  mixed  with  sugar  and  pressed  into  moulds.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  chocolate  vanilla  and  spices  are  also  added. 

Erom  the  composition  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  it  is  seen  that  when  con- 
sumed, as  is  usual,  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  they  would  prove  far  more 
nutritious  than  mere  infusions  of  tea  and  coffee. 

Caffeine  appears  to  be  a  methylated  derivative  from  theobromine,  for  -rt-hen  it  is 
boiled  with  potash  methylamine  is  evolved,  and  by  acting  with  iodide  of  methyls 
(ongl)  upon  a  silver-compound  obtained  from  theobromine,  C7(H7Acr)N.0„  the 
silver  and  nlethyle  change  places,  yielding  Agl  and  caffeine,  C^HJCH.tCO.^  or 
methyle-theobromine.  >     7   7\     a'   4  2 

424.  The  vegetable  alkaU  strychnine  {C^^B.^,Nfi^),  only  too  well  known 
tor  its  activity  as  a  poison,  is  contained  in  croiv-Jig  or  Nux-vomka,  the 
seed  of  the  poison  nut  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  and  in  several  other  plants 
ot  the  same  family.  The  strychnine  appears  to  be  combined,  in  the  nux- 
7p™w\TTf^  accompanied  by  a  second  alkaloid,  brucine 

{W\^2Q^20i)-    In  order  to  extract  it,  the  bruised  seeds  are  boiled  with 
water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is  strained,  and  ren- 
dered alkaline  by  adding  hydrate  of  lime,  which  displaces  the  strychnine 
and  brucine  from  their  combination  with  the  acid,  and  separates  them  in 
the  form  of  a  precipitate.    When  this  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  excess  of 
iime  remains  undissolved,  whilst  the  strychnine  and  brucine  are  carried 
into  solution;  and  smce  the  former  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the 
latter,  it  is  deposited,  before  the  brucine,  on  evaporating  the  liquid,  in  the 
form  either  of  octahedral  or  prismatic  crystals,  which  have  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.    J  his  remarkable  bitterness  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characters  of  strychnine ;  for  although  7000  parts  of  water  are  required 
to  dissolve  one  part  of  the  alkaloid,  the  solution  possesses  an  intolerably 
bitter  flavour,  even  when  further  diluted  with  100  times  its  weight  of 
water.    Chloroform  and  benzole  both  dissolve  strychnine  with  great  ease  • 
and  since  these  liquids  refuse  to  mix  with  water,  they  are  often  employed 
to  extract  the  poison  from  a  large  bulk  of  aqueous  liquid  by  a^icatiuir  it 
with  a  small  quantity  of  one  of  them,  whicli  is  then  separated  from  the 
water  and  evaporated,  m  order  to  obtain  the  strychnine  in  the  solid  form 
Very  minute  quantities  may  then  be  identified  by  moistening  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  a  minute  quantity  of  chromate  of  ])otash  when 
the  chromic  acid  acts  upon  the  stryclmino,  giving  rise  to  products  of 'oxida 
tion,  which  pervade  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  beautiful  purple  streaks 
Curarinn,  C,„r[,,N,  is  a  crystalline  alkaloid  which  has  been  oxtmcted 
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from  tlie  woorari  or  curara  poison  employed  by  the  American  Indians 
for  poisoning  arrows.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in 
ether.    Strong  sulphuric  acid  gives  it  a  fine  blue  colour. 

425.  Tobacco  owes  its  active  character  cMefly  to  the  presence  of  a  vege- 
table alkali  which  is  not  found  in  any  other  plant  than  the  Nicotiana  tahor 
cum,  from  the  leaf  of  which  the  various  forms  of  tobacco  are  manufactured. 
This  alkali,  nicotine  {C-^fi^^^)-,  is  distinguished  from  inost  others  by  the 
absence  of  oxygen,  and  by  its  liquid  condition  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

In  order  to  extract  the  nicotine  from  tobacco,  the  leaves  are  boiled  with 
water,  which  dissolves  the  alkaloid,  in  combiaation  with  malic  and  citric 
acids.  The  liquid,  having  been  strained,  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and 
mixed  with  alcohol,  when  it  separates  into  two  layers,  of  which  the 
upper  contains  the  salts  of  nicotine  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  lower  aqueous 
layer  retaining  the  greater  part  of  the  extraneous  vegetable  matters.  The 
alcoholic  layer  having  been  drawn  off,  is  next  shaken  with  potash,  to 
combine  with  the  acids,  and  with  ether  to  dissolve  the  nicotine  then  set 
free.  On  decanting  the  ethereal  solution  of  nicotine  which  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  evaporating  the  ether,  the  nicotine  is  left  in  the  form  of  an 
oily  liquid,  which  is  colourless  when  perfectly  pure,  but  soon  acquires  a 
dark  brown  colour  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  very  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  very  pungent,  irritating  odour,  recalling  that  of  tobacco, 
and  which  is  very  perceptible  at  the  common  temperature,  although  the 
boiling  point  of  nicotine  is  so  high  as  480°  E.  Water,  alcohol,  and  ether 
dissolve  nicotine  with  facihty.  The  poisonous  action  of  this  alkaloid  upon 
animals  is  very  powerful,  death  almost  immediately  following  its  adminis- 
tration. The  Virginian  tobacco  contains  more  nicotiue  than  other  varieties, 
the  alkaloid  amounting  to  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  leaf 
dried  at  212°  F.,  whilst  the  Maryland  and  Havannah  varieties  contain 
only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  nicotine.  Tobacco  is  remarkable  for  the  very 
large  amount  of  ash  which  it  leaves  when  burnt,  amounting  to  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  leaf,  and  containing  about  one-third  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  malate,  citrate, 
and  nitrate  of  potash  during  the  combustion.  The  presence  of  this  latter 
salt  in  large  quantity  (3  or  4  parts  in  100  of  the  dried  leaf)  distinguishes 
tobacco  from  most  other  plants,  and  accounts  for  the  peculiar  smouldering 
combustion  of  the  dried  leaves. 

Cigars  are  made  directly  from  the  tobacco  leaves,  which  are  only  mois- 
tened with  a  weak  solution  of  salt  in  order  to  impart  the  requisite  sup- 
pleness; but  snuff,  after  being  thus  moistened,  is  subjected,  in  large 
heaps,  to  a  fermentation  extending  over  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  which 
results  in  its  becoming  alkaline  from  the  development  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  (by  the  putrefaction  of  the  vegetable  albumen  in  the  leaf)  and 
of  a  minute  quantity  of  free  nicotine,  which  imparts  the  peculiar  pungency 
to  this  form  of  tobacco.  The  aroma  of  the  snuff  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  production  of  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  during  the  fermentation.  The 
proportion  of  nicotine  in  snuff  is  only  about  two  per  cent.,  being  one-third 
of  that  found  in  the  unfermented  tobacco;  and  a  great  part  of  this  exists 
in  the  snuff  in  combination  with  acetic  acid,  which  is  also  a  result  of  the 
fermentation.  It  is  also  not  improbable  that  a  little  acetic  ether  is  pro- 
duced, and  perhaps  some  other  acids  and  ethers  of  the  acetic  series  (e.*;., 
butyric  and  valerianic),  of  which  extremely  minute  quantities  would  give 
rise  to  great  differences  in  the  aroma  of  the  snuff. 
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VEGETABLE  COLOUEIi^G  MATTERS. 

426.  Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  and  beauty  of  the  tints  ex- 
lubited  by  plants,  comparatively  few  yield  colouring  matters  which  are 
sufficiently  permanent  to  be  employed  in  the  arts  ;  the  greater  number  of 
them  fading  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  plant  dies,  since  they  are  unable  to 
resist  the  decomposing  action  of  light,  oxygen,  and  moisture,  unless  sup- 
ported by  the  vital  iniluence  in  the  plant;  some  of  them  even  fading  during 
the  life  of  the  plant,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  varieties  of  the  rose,  which 
are  only  fully  coloured  in  those  parts  which  have  been  partly  obscured. 
_  The  green  colouring  matter  of  plants  has  been  termed  chlorophyll*  and 
is  a,  resinous  substance  containing  carbon,  hydi'ogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen, 
which  has  never  yet  been  obtained  in  so  pure  a  condition  that  its  composi- 
tion could  be  accui-ately  determined,  since  it  cannot  be  crystallised  or 
distilled,  and  is  therefore  not  amenable  to  the  usual  methods  by  which 
organic  substances  are  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

When  green  leaves  are  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  latter  acquires  a  fine 
green  colour,  and,  when  evaporated,  deposits  the  chlorophyll.  When  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  is  boiled  with  alcohoKc  solution  of 
potash,  and  hydrochloric  acid  afterwards  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  (p/iv/Z- 
loxanthme)  is  obtained,  and  a  fine  blue  colouring  matter  {phyllocyanine) 
remains  m  solution.  The  blue  matter  contains  nitrogen,  and  both  are 
insoluble  m  water.  The  autumnal  colour  of  leaves  may  possibly  be  due 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  phyllocyanine.  On  immersing  green  leaves 
in  chlorine  they  assume  an  autumnal  tint. 

The  blue  colouring  matter  contained  in  many  flowers,  such  as  the  violet 
has  been  named  cyanme.    Acids  change  its  blue  colour  to  red,  and  hence 
the  blue  colour  is  exhibited  only  by  flowers  the  juice  of  wliich  is  neutral 
wiulst  red  flowers  yield  an  acid  juice.    The  colouring  matter  of  grapes 
and  of  red  wine  appears  to  be  identical  with  cyanine. 

Two  yellow  colouring  matters  have  been  extracted  from  flowers,  and 
have  been  named  xcmthine  and  xantheine,  the  latter  being  soluble  in  water 
Saffron  is  a  yellow  colouring  matter  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the 
Crocm  satwus,  which  are  themselves  of  a  blue  colour,  but  have  yellow 
anthers.  When  these  are  dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  they  form  the 
safiron  of  commerce,  which  is  characterised  by  its  very  remarkable  and 
somewhat  agreeable  odour.  The  yellow  colouring  matter  is  readily  dis- 
solved by  water  and  alcohol,  and  has  been  found  to  be  a  glucoside,  which 
yields,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  beside  glucose,  cracme,  C.JL^Oo, 
and  an  essential  oil  having  the  formula  Ci„H  .0.  lo  is  «> 

Safflmije7-  consists  of  the  petals  of  the"  Carthamus  tinctorius,  a  plant 
cultivated  in  Egypt  It  furnishes  a  red  colouring  matter  called  cartha- 
mine  (0„H  «0  ),  which  is  used  in  dyeing,  although  it  fades  easily  when 
exposed  to  light.  It  exhibits  the  characters  of  an  acid,  being  dissolved 
by  alkalies  and  reprecipitated  by  acids,  a  circumstance  which  is  taken 
advantage  of  when  extracting  it  from  tlie  safflowcr. 

The  orange-yellow  colouring  matter  known  as  annatto  is  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Bixa  Orellana,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  The  colouring 
principle  has  been  called  hixine,  and  is  dissolved  by  alkalies  but  precipi 
tated  again  by  acids.    Annatto  is  used  for  colouring  butter  and  cheese 
.  A  valuable  yellow  colour  is  obtained  from  the  wdd,  or  R^^eda  luteola, 

*  XXmpoi,  green;  (jwWov,  a  leaf. 
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by  boiling  the  dried  leaves  with  water.  This  colouring  matter  is  termed 
luteoline  {C^JL^fi^,  and  may  be  sublimed  in  yellow  needles. 

The  woods  of  various  trees,  when  boiled  with  water,  furnish  colouring 
matters  of  considerable  importance ;  thus,  the  wood  of  Morus  tindoHa, 
or  fustic,  a  West  Indian  tree,  jields  a  crystalline  yellow  colour  called 
moritannic  acid  (CjgHmO^.HgO). 

Logwood  is  the  wood  of  the  Hcemataxylon  Campechianum,  which  grows 
at  Campeachy,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Its  most  important  constituent 
is  a  yellow  colouring  matter  called  hmmatoxyline,  which  may  be  obtained 
in  needle-like  crystals  having  the  composition  (Cj(.H^PB,3Aq. )  It  becomes 
intensely  red  in  contact  with  alkalies  and  oxygen,  from  the  formation  of 
hfematein  (CigH^gOfl).  Chromate  of  potash  gives  an  intense  black  colour  with 
infusion  of  logwood,  which  has  been  used  as  an  ink,  but  is  not  permanent. 

Brazil  icood,  which  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  red  ink,  contains 
brasUine  (C^^H^oOy),  a  colouring  matter  somewhat  resembhng  that  of  log- 
wood. 

The  well-known  Turkey  red  colour  is  bbtfiined  from  madder,  the  root 
of  the  Rubia  'tinctorum,  imported  from  the  south  of  "France  and  the 
Levant.  This  root  does  not  contain  any  red  colouring  matter  during  the 
life  of  the  plant,  but  a  yellow  substance  (rw&ian,  C^gHg^Oij),  from  the  decom- 
position of  which  the  madder  red  is  obtained.  There  are  several  methods 
in  use  for  obtaining  the  red  colour  from  madder.  If  the  root  be  steeped 
in  water  for  some  time,  so  that  some  of  the  nitrogenised  constituents  begin 
to  undergo  decomposition,  a  peculiar  fermentation  is  excited  in  the  rubian, 
resulting  in  its  decomposition  into  several  new  bodies,  the  chief  of  which 
are  a  red  crystalline  colouring  matter,  alizarine  (Cj^HgOJ,  and  an  un- 
crystallisable  sugar.  The  alizarine  may  be  dissolved  out  either  by  water 
or  alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained  in  beautiful  plates  having  a  golden  lustre. 

If  the  madder  root  be  boiled  with  water  the  rubian  is  dissolved,  and 
when  this  solution  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  "the  rubian  under- 
goes a  decomposition  similar  to  that  mentioned  above,  and  the  ahzarine^ 
being  insoluble  ill  the  dilute  acid,  is  precipitated. 

Madder  which  has  been  treated  with  hot  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  decom- 
pose the  rubian,  is  used  in  print-works  under  the  name  of  gafancine,  and 
yields  a  red  solution  containing  alizarine  when  boiled  with  water. 

Artificial  alizarine. — The  discovery  of  a  process  for  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  the  colouring  matter  of  madder  from  anthracene,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  coal-tar,  is  one  of  the  most  important  services  which 
chemistry  has,  of  late  years,  rendered  to  the  useful  arts,  and  affords  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  minute  study  of 
the  constitution  of  organic  substances.  When  alizarine,  Cj^HgO^,  was 
heated  with  powdered  zinc,  it  was  found  to  be  converted  into  anthra- 
cene, Cj^Hio,  a  substance  obtained  among  the  last  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation^ of  coal-tar,  for  which  no  useftil  application  had  hitherto  been 
discovered.*  It  somewhat  resembles  naphthaline  in  properties,  but  may 
be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  sparing  solubility  in  alcohol.  When  treated 
with  oxidising  agents,  such  as  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  chromic  acids, 
it  yields  a  crystalline  compound  known  as  oxanthracme,  G^^fi^,  wluch 
bears  the  same  relation  to  anthracene  as  quinone  (page  58C)  (CgH^O.^) 
bears  to  benzole  (C-IIJ,  and  has  therefore  been  called  anthraqiimone. 
When  acted  upon  by  bromine,  this  is  converted  into  dihromanthraqmno7ie, 
C,J-I„Br.p.,.  By  heating  this  to  about  350°  F.  with  caustic  potash, 
*  Ci,H,04  +  H,0  +  Zn,  =  5ZnO  4-  ^i^i,- 
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Ci  Arir.Oa  +  4IvH0  =  Cj  JToK^O^  {potasdc  alizarate)  +  2KBr  +  2H.,0. 
Ahzanno  is  precipitated  by  decomposing  the  potassic  alizarate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  C„H„K.p^  +  2HC1  =  C,,H,0,  {alizarine)  2KC1.  A  cheaper 
process  for  the  artificial  formation  of  alizarine  consists  in  heating  the 
anthraquinone  with  oil  of  vitriol,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  disulphauthro- 
quinonic  acid,  vrhich  is  afterwards  converted  into  potassic  alizarate  by 
being  heated  with  caustic  potash  ;C^,H30.,;(«wi/ira2ZimoKe)  +  2(H„.S0  0) 
{ml  of  vitriol)  =  Ci,H3.(S0,).,.0,  {clisnlphannthraquinonic  acid)  +  2H,d 

n  T^^oJl'J^^'^^^'^       ^^^''^''^  ^-  °'™stic  potash, 

0,Jig(S0,)2.0^  +  GKHO  =C-^^JS.20A'potassic  alizarate)  +  2(KoO.SO  ) 
+  4H3O.  '  V 

The  scientific  interest  of  this  production  of  alizarine  from  anthracene  is 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  anthracene  has  itself  been  produced 
by  synthesis  ;  for  carbon  and  hydrogen  combine,  at  a  high  temperature, 
to  produce  acetylene  (C^Ha),  three  molecules  of  which  coalesce  at  a  high 
temperature  to  form  benzole  (CeHo),  and  by  acting  upon  two  molecules  of 
benzole  with  one  molecule  of  ethylene,  anthracene  has  been  produced 
2CbHo  +  C,H,  =  C,,Hj„  +  Ho. 

Turmeric  is  the  root  of  an  East  Indian  plant,  the  Curcuma  longa  ;  its 
colouring  matter,  called  curcumine,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves m  alcohol.  Its  yellow  colour  is  changed  to  brown  by  alkalies, 
which  leads  to  its  use  in  the  laboratory  as  a  test  of  alkaUnity. 

427.  Litmus,  archil,  and  ciidhear  are  brilliant,  though  not  v§ry  per- 
manent purple  and  violet  colours,  prepared  from  various  Lichens,  such  as 
Roccella  tmctoria  (litmus),  and  Lecanora  tartarea  (cudbear*). 

Archil  and  cudbear  owe  their  colour  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  orceine 
(C-HjN 0.j),  which  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  any  of  the  lichens,  but 
is  developed  during  the  preparation  which  they  undergo. 

If  either  of  the  above  Hchens  be  digested  for  some  hours  with  lime  and 
water,  and  the  filtered  solution  be  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
white  gelatinous  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol 
and  IS.  deposited  in  crystals  on  cooling.  This  substance  may  consist' 
according  to  the  particular  lichen  employed,  of  one  or  ^lore  acids,  the  chief 
of  which  have  been  n^m^^  erythric  (C,„H,,0,„),  evernic  (C,,H,,0,),  and 
lecanaric  {C,,IL,fi,)  acids.  These  acids  are  remarkable  for  the  facility  with 
which  they  furnish  compound  ethers  when  boiled  with  alcohol. 

When  either  of  these  acids  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  lime  or  baryta,  it 
IS  decomposed,  and  if  the  excess  of  base  be  removed  by  carbonic  acid,  the 
hltered  liquid  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol, 
the  latter  4eppsits  prismatic  crystals  of  orcine  {G,-H.,0„.A(i.)  The  forma- 
tion oi  this  body  will  be  understood  from  the  following  equations— 

C=oH220>o  +  2(CaO.H,0)  =  2(CaO.CO,)  +  2C,Hn    +  aH,,0, 
C,,H,A  +  CaO.H,0  =  CaO.CO,  +  C„H,„0,  -f-  0,11,0,. 

Eveinic  acid.  Kvvi  ncslc  „  . 

acid.  Orcmo. 

Pure  orcine  is  a  colourless  substance,  but  when  exposed  to  the  joint  action 
of  ammonia  and  air,  it  is  converted  into  a  beautiful  red  colouring  matter 


C^H^O,  +  mi,  +  0,  =  0,II,NO,  +  211,0. 

Orcine.  Orcdiiic. 
*  Said  to  have  been  named  after  Cutlibort,  a  tnanuractiircr  of  the  dye 
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Orcoine  does  not  crystallise,  and  dissolves  to  a  sligM  extent  only  in  water, 
but  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  alkaline  liquids,  yielding,  in  the  latter 
case,  a  beautiful  purple  solution,  which  becomes  red  when  mixed  with 
acids,  and  deposits  red  flakes  of  orc6ine. 

The  chemistry  of  the  processes  by  which  archil  and  cudbear  are  pre- 
pared will  now  be  easily  understood.  The  powdered  lichen  is  mixed  with 
urine  (to  furnish  ammonia)  and  lime,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
weeks,  when  the  lime  decomposes  the  erythric  and  other  acids,  with  forma- 
tion of  orcine,  which  then  passes  into  orceins  under  the  influence  of  the 
ammonia  and  atmospheric  oxygen. 

The  preparation  of  litmus  from  the  Roccella  tindoria  is  similar  to  that 
just  described,  but  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
potash  is  employed  instead  of  the  urine  and  lime.  The  chemical  change 
which  takes  place,  although  similar  in  principle,  is  not  precisely  identical 
with  the  foregoing,  for  the  principal  colouring  matter  developed  appears 
to  be  a  red  substance  called  azolitmine  (CgHj^NOj),  which  differs  from 
orc6ine  by  its  insolubility  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions 
with  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  which  is  immediately  reddened  by  acids,  a 
property  frequently  turned  to  account  by  the  chemist  for  detecting  the 
acid  reaction.  Litmus  occurs  in  commerce  in  small  cakes,  which  are 
made  up  with  chalk. 

Erythrite  (C^HjoOJ  is  a  crystalline  substance  extracted  from  various 
lichens  and  fungi,  which  forms  combinations  with  the  fatty  acids  similar 
to  those  formed  by  glycerine.    It  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  tetratomic 

alcohol  (page  558),  (C^HeV^HA- 

428.  Indigo  blue  (CgHgNO)  is  prepared  from  various  species  of  Indigo- 
fera,  grown  in  China,  India,  and  America.  The  plants  are  covered  with 
cold  water,  and  allowed  to  ferment ;  as  soon  a,s  a  blue  scum  appears  upon 
the  surface,  a  little  lime  is  added  and  the  mixture  stirred  briskly  for  some 
time,  when  the  indigo  is  deposited  in  a  pulverulent  form ;  it  is  collected 
on  calico  strainers,  pressed  and  cut  up  into  cakes. 

The  theory  of  the  process  is  not  yet  clearly  explained ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  indigo  blue  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  plant,  but  is  a  product  of 
the  fermentation.  Eecent  observations  have  shown  that  the  indigo  plants 
probably  contain  a  substance  called  indican  (C36H3,,NO,8),  which  stands 
in  a  similar  relation  to  indigo  blue  to  that  in  which  rubian  stands  to 
alizarine  (in  the  case  of  madder) ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  when  heated 
with  an  acid,  splits  up  into  indigo  blue,  indigo  red,  and  a  peculiar  un- 
crystallisable  sugar.  The  indigo  red  may  be  extracted  from  commercial 
indigo  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  in  which  the  indigo  bhie  is  insoluble. 
Since  indigo  blue  is  insoluble  in  all  ordinary  solvents,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  use  it  for  dyeing,  to  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  tchite  indigo, 
which  is  soluble  in  alkaUes. 

If  2  parts  of  protosulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  be  dissolved  in  200  parts 
of  water,  and  well  shaken  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  1  part  of  powdered 
indigo  and  3  of  slaked  lime,  the  indigo  will  disappear,  and  on  allowmg 
the  precipitate  to  subside,  a  yellow  fluid  will  be  obtained,  which  becomes 
blue  at  the  surface  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  air.  If  this  solution  be 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  out  of  contact  with  air,  a  flocculent  precipi- 
tate of  tcJiite  indigo  is  obtained.  The  composition  of  this  substance  i.s 
C,H„I^O,  and  it  is  formed  from  blue  indigo  (CsIIbNO)  by  the  addition  ot 
an  atom  of  hydrgoen  derived  from  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  has  com- 
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billed  with  the  protoxide  of  iron ;  one  portion  of  the  hme  combines  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  whilst  another  serves  to  dis- 
solve the  white  indigo,  which  is  soluble  in  alkaline  hquids— 

FeO.SOa  +  CaO.HaO  =  FeO.HaO  +  CaO.SO.,. 
2(FeO.H20)  +  HoO  +  2C,H,N0  =  ^Q^0,.2Yif)  +  2CJ-I«N0 . 

Blue  indigo.  Wliite  indigo. 

The  solution  of  white  indigo  prepared  by  this  process  is  employed  for 
dyeing  linen  ai^-d  cotton,  which  are  immersed  in  the  vat,  and  then  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  removes  an  atom  of  hydrogen  from  the 
white  indigo,  and  the  blue  indigo  thus  formed  is  precipitated  upon  the 
fibre. 

Other  reducing  agents  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  protosulphate 
of  iron.  Even  decaying  vegetable  matter  efl'ects  the  conversion  of  blue 
into  white  indigo  in  an  alkaUne  liquid.  Thus,  for  some  purposes,  the  vat 
is  prepared  by  fermenting  a  mixture  of  indigo,  madder,  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  lime,  when  the  hydrogen  extricated  in  the  fermentation  of  the  vege- 
table matter  converts  the  blue  into  white  ir\digp,  which  is  then  dissolved 
by  the  potash  liberated  from  the  carbonate  by  the  lime.* 

When  cloth  is  dyed  with  indigo  (Saxony  blae)  the  colour  is  dissolved 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  indigo  blue 
very  readily,  but  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  act  quite  so  well.  The  solution 
thus  obtained  is  commonly  called  suIjjMndigotic  add,  but  it  really  con- 
tains two  acids,  the  suphindylic  (HCgH^NO.SOg)  and  liyiiosul^pliindigotic. 
The  blue  solution  becomes  colourless  when  shaken  with  powdered  zinc, 
and  resumes  its  blue  colour  when  shaken  with  air. 

On  heating  indigo,  it  evolves  purple  vapours,  which  condense  in  pris- 
matic cr^'stals  of  a  coppery  lustre,  consisting  of  pure  indvjotina  or  indigo 
blue  (CgHgNO),  which  may  be  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  digesting 
indigo  with  grape-sugar,  caustic  soda,  and  weak  alcohol,  when  a  solution 
of  white  indigo  is  obtained  which  deposits  the  crystaUised  indigotine  on 
exposure  to  air. 

429.  Animal  coloimng  matters. — From  the  animal  kingdom  only  two 
colouring  matters  of  any  great  importance  are  derived,  viz.,  cochineal  and 
lac,  both  which  are  obtained  from  insects  of  the  coccus  tribe.  The  colour- 
ing matter  of  cochineal  is  known  as  carmine,  and  may  be  extracted 
from  the  insects  by  water  or  alcohol.  It  has  acid  properties,  and  has 
been  n^med  carminic  acid  (CjyHjgO,^.  Carmine-lalce  is  a  combination  of 
this  acid  with  alumina,  precipitated  when  a  solution  of  alum  and  an 
alkaline  carbonate  are  added  to  one  of  cochineal, 
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430.  The  object  of  the  dyer  being  to  fix  certain  colouring  matters 
permanently  in  the  fabric,  his  processes  would  be  expected  to  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  latter  and  of  the  colour  to  be  applied  to  it.  In 
order  that  uniformity  of  colour  and  its  perfect  penetration  into  the  fibre 
may  be  attained,  it  is  evident  that  the  colouring  matter  must  always  be 
employed  in  a  state  of  solution  ;  and  it  must  be  rendered  fast,  or  not 
removable  by  washing,  by  assuming  an  insoluble  condition  in  the  fibre. 

*  Hyilro-sulpliilc  of  .sodium  may  lie  ciiiploycd  Cor  lliu  reduction  of  iudifio.    'I'o  nropari;  ii 
solution  of  hisulpiiitc  of  sodii  is  placed  in  contact  witli  nine  I'or  an  lioiiv  in  a  closed  vessel' 
The  solution  is  mixed  with  the  indigo  and  milk  of  lime.    (See  p.  214.) 
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The  simplest  form  of  dyeing  is  that  in  which  the  fibre  itself  forms  an  in- 
soluble compound  with  the  colouring  matter.  Thus,  if  a  skein  of  silk  be 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  it  removes  the  whole 
of  the  colouring  niatter  from  the  liquid,  and  may  then  be  washed  with  water 
without  losing  colour ;  but  if  the  same  exjoeriment  be  tried  with  cotton, 
the  indigo  will  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  solution,  and  when  the  cotton 
has  been  well  squeezed  and  rinsed  with  water,  it  will  become  white  again. 
It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  animal  fabrics  (silk  and  wool)  will 
absorb  and  retain  colouring  matters  with  much  greater  facility  than 
vegetable  fabrics  (cotton  and  linen).  In  the  absence  of  so  powerful  an 
attraction  betwesn  the  fibre  and  the  colouring  matter,  it  is  usual  to  impreg- 
nate the  fabric  with  a  mordant  or  substance  having  an  attraction  for  the 
colour,  and  capable  of  forming  an  insoluble  combination  with  it,  so  as  to 
retain  it  permanently  attached  to  the  fabric.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  cotton 
be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina,  the  alumina  will  be  precipi- 
tated in  the  fibre ;  and  if  the  cotton  be  then  soaked  in  solution  of 
cochineal  or  of  logwood,  the  red  colouring  matter  will  form  an  insoluble 
compound  (or  lalie)  with  the  alumina,  and  the  cotton  will  be  dyed  of  a 
fast  red  colour. 

Another  method  of  fixing  the  colour  in  the  fabric  consists  in  impregnat- 
ing the  latter  with  two  or  more  liquids  in  succession,  by  the  admixture 
of  which  the  colour  may  be  produced  in  an  insoluble  state.  If  a  piece  of 
any  stuff  be  soaked  in  solution-  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  afterwards  in 
f errocyanide  of  potassium,  the  Prussian  blue  which  is  precipitated  in  the 
fibre  will  impart  a  fast  blue  tint. 

An  indispensable  preliminary  step  to  the  dyeing  of  any  fabric  is  the 
removal  of  all  natural  grease  or  colouring  matter,  which  is  effected  by 
processes  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  fibre,  and  is  preceded,  in  the 
cases  of  cotton  and  woollen  materials  which  are  to  receive  a  pattern,  by 
certain  operations  of  shaving  and  singeing,  for  removing  the  short  hairs 
from  the  surface. 

From  linen  and  cotton,  the  extraneous  matters  (such  as  grease  and  resin) 
are  generally  removed  by  weak  solutions  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  of 
soda,  and  the  fabrics  are  afterwards  bleached  by  treatment  with  chloride 
of  lime  (page  152).  But  since  the  fibres  of  silk  and  wool  are  much  more 
easily  injured  by  alkalies  and  by  chlorine,  greater  care  is  requisite  in 
cleansing  them.  Silk  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  white  soap  to  remove 
the  gum,  as  it  is  tecbnically  termed  ;  but  the  natural  grease  is  extracted 
from  wool  by  soaking  at  a  nioderate  temperature  in  a  weak  bath  either  of 
soap  or  of  ammoniacal  (putrefied)  urine.  Both  eilk  and  wool  are  bleached 
by  sulphurous  acid  (page  199). 

Among  the  red  dyes  the  most  important  are  madder,  alizarine,  Brazil 
wood,  cochineal,  lac,  and  the  colours  derived  from  aniline. 

In  dyeing  red  with  madder  or  Brazil  wood,  the  linen,  cotton,  or  wool 
is  first  mordanted  by  boiling  in  a  solution  containing  alum  and  bitartrate 
of  potash,  when  it  conibines  with  a  part  of  the  alumina,  and  on  plunging 
the  stuff  into  a  hot  infusion  of  madder,  the  colouriug  matter  forms  an  in- 
soluble combination  with  that  earth. 

To  dye  Turkey-red,  the  stuif  is  also  mord.inted  with  alum,  but  has  pre- 
viously to  undergo  several  processes  of  treatment  mth  oil  and  with  galls, 
the  necessity  of  which  is  satisfactorily  established  in  practice,  tliough  it  is 
not  easy  to  explain  their  action.  The  colour  is  finally  brightened  by 
boiling  the  stuff  with  chloride  of  tin. 
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Woollen  cloth  is  dyed  scarlet  with,  lac  or  cochineal,  having  been  first 
mordanted  by  boiling  in  a  mixture  of  perohloride  of  tin  and  bitartrate  of 
potash. 

_  The  aniline  colours  (see  page  453)  are  employed  for  dyeing  silk  and  wool, 
either  without  any  mordant  or  with  the  help  of  albumen. 

Blues  are  generally  dyed  with  indigo  (p.  598),  or  with  Prussian  blue  ;  in 
the  latter  case  the  stuff  is  steeped  successively  in  solutions  of  a  salt  of 
peroxide  of  iron  and  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Aniline  blue  is  also 
much  employed  for  silk  and  woollen  fabrics. 

The  principal  yellow  dyes  are  weld,  quercitron,  fustic,  annatto,  chrys- 
aniline,  and  chromate  of  lead.  For  the  four  first  colouring  matters 
aluminous  mordants  are  gea«rally  applied.  Chromate  of  lead  is  produced 
m  the  fibre  of  the  stuff,  which  is  soaked  for  that  purpose,  first  in  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  and  theu  in  chromate  of  potash. 

Carbazotic  acid  (page  458)  is  also  sometimes  employed  as  a  yellow  dye. 

In  dyeing  blacks  and  browns,  the  stuffs  are  steeped  first  in  a  bath  con- 
taining some  form  of  tannin  (page  585),  such  as  infusion  of  galls,  sumach,  or 
catechu,  and  afterwards  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  iron,  different  shades 
being  produced  by  the  addition  of  indigo,  of  sulphate  of  copper,  &c. 

431.  The  art  of  calico-printing  differs  from  that  of  dyeing,  in  that  the 
colour  is  reqired  to  be  applied  only  to  certain  parts  of  the  fabric  so  as 
to  produce  a  pattern  or  design  either  of  one  or  of  several  coloui-s. 

A  common  method  of  printing  a  coloured  pattern  upon  a  white  ground 
consists  in  impressing  the  pattern  by  passing  the  stuff  under  a  roller,  to 
which  an  appropriate  mordant  thickened  with  British  gum  (pa,ge  484)  is  ap- 
plied. The  stuff  is  then  dunged,  i.e.,  drawn  through  a  mixture  of  cow- 
dung  and  water,  which  appears  to  act  by  removing  the  excess  of  the 
mordant,  and  afterwards  immersed  in  the  hot  dye-bath,  when  the  colour 
becomes  permanently  fixed  to  the  mordanted  device,  but  may  be  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  stuff  by  washing. 

If  the  pattern  be  printed  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  and  the 
stuff  immersed  in  a  madder-bath,  a  lilac  or  black  pattern  will  be  obtained 
accordiug  to  the  strength  of  the  mordant  employed.  By  using  acetate  of 
alumma  as  a  mordant,  the  madder-bath  would  give  a  red  pattern. 

A  process  which  is  the  reverse  of  this  is  sometimes  employed,  the 
pattern  being  impressed  with  a  resist,  that  is,  a  substance  which  will  pre- 
yeut  the  stuff  from  taking  the  colour  in  those  parts  which  have  been 
impregnated  with  it.  For  example,  if  a  pattern  be  printed  with  thickened 
tartaric  or  citric  acid,  and  the  stuff  be  then  passed  through  an  aluminous 
mordant,  the  pattern  will  refuse  to  take  up  the  alumina,  and  subse- 
quently the  colour  from  the  dye-bath.  Or  a  pattern  may  be  printed  with 
nitrate  of  copper,  and  the  stuff  passed  through  a  bath  of  reduced  indir^o 
(page  598),  when  the  nitrate  of  copper  will  oxidise  the  indigo,  and  by  con- 
verting it  into  the  blue  insoluble  form,  will  prevent  it  from  sinking  into 
the  fibre  of  those  parts  to  which  the  nitrate  has  been  applied,  whilst  else- 
where, the  fibre,  having  become  impregnated  with  the  white  indigo 
acquires  a  fast  blue  tint  when  exposed  to  tiie  air.  ' 

Sometimes  the  stuff  is  uniformly  dyed,  and  the  colour  discharged  in 
order  to  form  the  pattern.    A  white  pattern  is  produced  u]ion  a  red 
(madder)  or  blue  (indigo)  ground  by  printing  with  a  Lhickcncd  acid  dis- 
charge, and  passing  the  stuif  tlu'ough  a  weak  b.'ilii  of  choride  of  lime 
which  removes  the  colour  from  those  parts  only  which  wore  impregnated 
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with  the  acid  (page  152),  By  adding  nitrate  of  lead  to  the  acid  discharge, 
and  finally  passing  the  stuff  through  solution  of  chromate  of  potash,  a 
yellow  pattern  (cliromate  of  lead)  may  be  obtained  upon  the  madder  red 
ground. 

By  applying  nitric  acid  as  a  discharge,  a  yeUow  pattern  may  be  obtained 
upon  an  indigo  ground  (page  132). 

Very  brilUant  designs  are  produced  by  mordanting  the  stuff  in  a  solu- 
tion of  stannate  of  potash  or  soda  (page  385),  and  immersing  it  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  precipitates  the  stannic  acid  in  the  fibre.  When  the 
thickened  colouring  matters  are  printed  on  in  patterns,  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  steam,  an  insoluble  compound  is  formed  between  the  colour  and 
the  stannic  acid,  which  usually  exhibits  a  very  fine  and  permanent 
colour. 

It  is  evident  that  by  combining  the  principles  of  which  an  outline  has 
just  been  given,  the  most  varied  parti-coloured  patterns  may  be  printed. 


ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY. 

432.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  chemistry  of  the  substances  composing 
the  bodies  of  animals  is  still  very  limited,  although  the  attention  of  many 
accomplished  investigators  has  been  directed  to  this  branch  of  the  science. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  to  be  found,  firstly,  in  the  susceptibility  to  change 
exhibited  by  animal  substances  when  removed  from  the  influence  of  life ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  absence,  in  such  substances,  of  certain  physical  pro- 
perties by  which  we  might  be  enabled  to  separate  them  from  other  bodies 
with  which  they  are  associated,  and  to  verify  their  purity  when  obtained 
in  a  separate  state.  Two  of  the  most  important  of  these  properties  are 
volatility  and  the  tendency  to  crystallise.  When  a  substance  can  suffer 
distillation  without  change,  it  wiU  be  remembered  that  its  boiling  point 
affords  a  criterion  of  its  purity ;  or  if  it  be  capable  of  crystallising,  this 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  separating  it  from  other  substances  which 
crystallise  more  or  less  easily  than  itself,  and  its  purity  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  absence  of  crystals  of  any  other  form  than  that  belonging  to  the 
substance.  But  the  greater  number  of  the'components  of  animal  frames  can 
neither  be  crystallised  nor  distilled,  so  that  many  of  the  ahalj'^ses  which 
have  been  made  of  such  substances  differ  widely  from  each  other,  because 
the  analyst  could  never  be  sure  of  the  perfect  purity  of  his  material ;  and 
even  when  concordant  results  have  been  obtained  as  to  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  substance,  the  atomic  formula  deduced  from  it  has  been 
of  so  singular  and  exceptional  a  character  as  to  east  very  strong  suspicipn 
upon  the  purity  of  tlie  substance. 

Accordingly,  the  chemical  formulae  of  a  great  many  animal  substances 
are  perfectly  unintelligible,  conveying  not  the  least  information  as  to  the 
position  in  which  the  compound  stands  with  respect  to  other  substances, 
or  the  changes  which  it  might  undergo  under  given  circumstances. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  work  that  we  are 
gradually  learning  to  class  all  compound  bodies  under  a  few  typical  forms, 
so  that  the  chemical  properties  of  any  substance  may  in  many  cases  be 
predicted  from  its  composition  as  indicating  the  type  to  which  it  belongs. 
Take,  for  example,  the  class  of  alcohols  (C„H2„+.,0),  or  of  volatile  acids 
(C„H2..02),  or  of  ammonias  (XY^),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  even  those 
formulae  which  are  apparently  the  most  complex,  are  perfectly  intelligible 
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when  referred  to  theu-  proper  type  (page  537).    But  the  extraordinary  for- 
midic,  for  example,  deduced  from  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
Albumen,        CjJIj.^NjgSO.,,  and 
Caseine,      '  C,;„H,;n,„0;;S 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  known  type,  and  refuse  to  be  classed  with  other 
substances,  even  if  a  type  were  invented  expressely  for  them. 

Animal  chemistry  is  for  the  above  reasons  in  a  very  backward  condition, 
as  compared  with  vegetable  and  mineral  chemistry,  though  an  observation 
of  the  progress  of  research  afibrds  us  the  consolation,  tliat  a  steady  advance 
IS  being  made  towards  a  generalisation  of  the  facts  which  have  been  dis- 
covered, especially  by  analogical  rea,soning  from  those  two  other  depart- 
ments of  the  science. 

Milk.— The  chemistry  of  milk  is  well  adapted  to  introduce  the  study 
of  animal  chemistry,  because  that  liquid  contains  representatives  of  all  the 
substances  which  make  up  the  animal  frame ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  it  occupies  so  high  a  position  among  articles  of  food. 

Although,  to  the  unaided  eye,  milk  appears  to  be  a  perfectly  homo- 
geneous fluid,  the  microscope  reveals  the  presence  of  innumerable  globules 
floating  m  a  transparent  liquid,  which  is  thus  rendered  opaque.  If  milk 
be  very  violently  agitated  for  several  hours,  masses  of  an  oily  fat  (butter, 
p.  576)  are  separated  from  it,  and  leave  the  liquid  transparent.  This  fat 
was  originally  distributed  throughout  the  milk,  in  minute  globules  enclosed 
m  very  thin  membranes  which  were  torn  by  the  violent  agitation,  and 
the  fatty  globules  then  cohered  into  larger  masses. 

For  the  preparation  of  butter,  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  milk  to  stand  for 
some  hours,  when  a  layer  of  cream  collects  upon  the  sui-face,  the  propor- 
tion of  which  IS  very  variable,  but  is  generally  about  Jt^th  of  the  volume 
ot  the  milk.  The  shimmed  milk  retains  about  half  of  the  fatty  matter. 
This  cream  contains  about  5  per  cent,  (by  weight)  of  fat,  3  per  cent,  of 
caserne,  and  water.  When  the  cream  is  churned,  the  enclosing  membranes 
of  the  fat  globules  are  broken,  and  the  fat  unites  into  a  semi-solid  mass 
of  butter,  from  which  the  butter-milk  containing  the  caseine  may  be 
separated.  If  this  be  not  done  effectually,  the  caseine  which  is  left  in 
the  butter,  being  a  nitrogenised  substance,  will  soon  begin  to  decompose, 
and  will  induce  a  decomposition  in  the  butter  (page  577),  resulting  in  the 
tormation  of  certain  volatile  acids,  which  impart  to  it  a  rancid  and  offen- 
sive taste  and  odour.  To  prevent  this,  salt  is  generally  added  to  butter 
which  has  been  less  carefully  prepared,  in  order  to  preserve  the  caseine 
fro^  decoinpositipn.  Butter-inUlc  contains  about  one-fourth  of  the  fatty 
matter  of  the  milk. 

Pure  butter  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  margarine  and  oleine  with 
smaller  quantities  of  other  fats,  such  as  butyrine,  caprine,  and  caproine 
(page  576),  ^ 

Fresh  milk  is  slightly  alkaline  to  test-papers,  but  after  a  short  time  it 
acquires  an  acid  reaction;  and  if  it  be  then  heated,  it  coagulates  from  the 
separation  of  the  caseine.    This  spontaneous  acidification  of  milk  is  caused 
b3^_the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  under  the  influence  of  the  caseine 
which  results  m  the  production  of  lactic  acid,  according  to  the  equation— 

c,jr2,o,2  =  4nc,ir„o,. 

Siinnr  of  milk.  Lactic  ncUl. 

The  caseine,  being  insoluble  in  the  acid  fluid,  separates  in  the  form  of 
curd.    This  development  of  lactic  acid  is  spoken  of  as  the  lactic  fcrmen- 
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tation,  and  may  be  excited  not  only  in  millc  sugar,  but  in  other  substances 
analogous  to  it.  This  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  preparation  of  lactic 
acid,  for  which  purpose  8  parts  of  cane  sugax  are  dissolved  in  50  parts  of 
water,  and  1  part  of  poor  gheese  with  3  parts  of  chalk  are  added  to  the 
mixture,  which  is  then  allowed  to  remain  for  some  weeks  at  about  80°  F. 
The  lactic  acid  formed  from  the  cane-sugar  {0,^,^2-^^^)  under  the  influence 
of  the  changing  caseine  in  the  cheese,  combines  with  the  lime  of  the  chalk, 
disengaging  the  carbonic  acid,  and  forming  crystals  of  lactate  of  lime 
(Ca2C3H503).  This  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  recrystallised  in  order 
to  purify  it,  and  digested  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  converts  the  lime  into  sulphate,  liberating  ^the  lactic  acid ;  by  add- 
ing alcohol,  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  the 
lactic  acid  is  dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  which  leaves  it  on  evaporation  as  a 
colourless,  syrupy,  very  acid  liquid,  which  may  be  distilled,  though  with 
some  loss  from  decomposition,  if  heated  out  of  contact  with  air. 

By  heating  lactic  acid  to  about  270°  F.  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  a  molecule  of  water  is  expelled,  and  the  lactic  anhydride  (CeHi^Og) 
is  left  as  a  iDrownish  glassy  substance,  which  is  reconverted  into  the 
acid  by  boiling  with  water.  At  a  temperature  of  500°  F.  lactic  acid 
undergoes  a  destructive  distillation,  the  most  interesting  product  of 
which  is  a  transparent  crystalline  substance  called  lactide  (C3H4O2),  dif- 
fering from  lactic  acid  by  the  elements  of  water,  which  it  resumes  when 
dissolved  in  that  liquid,  being  converted  into  lactic  acid  (CgHoOg).  When 
lactic  acid  is  heated'  with  hydriodic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  converted 
into  propionic  acid — 

HG3H5O3  (iacJicacjcO  -h    2HI    =    'S.C^Jd^  {Propionic  acid)  +    HgO    ->r.    I2  • 

Lactic  acid  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  animal  body,  being  found 
in  the  juice  of  muscular  flesh,  in  the  gastric  jaice,  &c. 

If  milk  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  90°  F.,  the  fermenta- 
tion induced  by  the  caseine  results  in  the  production  of  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid,  for  although  milk-sugar  is  not  fermented  like  ordinary  sugar 
by  contact  with  yeast,  it  appears,  under  the  influence  of  the  changing 
caseine  at  a  favourable  temperature,  to  be  converted  fu-st  into  grape-sugar 
(page  488),  and  afterward  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  Tartars  pre- 
pare an  intoxicating  liquid  which  they  call  koumiss,  by  the  fermentation 
of  milk. 

When  an  acid  is  added  to  milk,  the  casein^  is  separated  in  the  form  of 
curd,  in  consequence  of  the  neutralisation  of  the  soda  which  retains  it 
dissolved  in  fresh  milk,  and  this  curd  carries  with  it,  mechanically,  the 
fat  globules  of  the  milk,  leaving  a  clear  yellow  whey. 

In  the  preparation  of  cheese,  the  milk  is  coagulated  by  means  of  rennet, 
which  is  prepared  from  the  lining  membrane  of  a  calf's  stomach.  This  is 
left  in  contact  with  the  warm  milk  for  some  hours,  until  the  coagulation  is 
completed.  This  action  of  rennet  upon  milk  has  not  yet  ]-eceived  any  satis- 
factory explanation.  The  curd  is  collected  and  pressed  into  cheeses,  whicli 
are  allowed  to  ripen  in  a  cool  place,  where  they  are  occasionally  sprinkled 
with  salt.  The  peculiar  flavour  which  the  clieese  thus  acquires  is  due  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  fatty  matter  under  the  influence  of  the  caseine, 
giving  rise  to  the  production  of  certain  volatile  acids,  such  as  butyiic, 
valerianic,  and  caproic,  which  have  very  powerful  and  characteristic  odours. 
If  this  ripening  bo  allowed  to  proceed  very  far,  ammonia  is  developed  by 
the  putrefaction  of  the  caseine,  and  in  some  cases  the  ethers  of  the  above- 
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mentioned  acids  are  produced,  at  the  expense  probably  of  a  little  sugar  of 
milk  left  iu  the  cheese,  conferring  the  peculiar  aroma  perceptible  in  some 
varieties  of  it. 

The  different  kinds  of  cheese  are  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  milk 
used  in  their  preparation,  the  richer  cheeses  being,  of  course,  obtained 
from  milk  containing  a  large  proportion  of  cream ;  such  cheese  fuses  at  a 
moderate  heat,  and  makes  good  toasted  cheese,  wliilst  that  which  contains 
little  butter  never  fuses  completely,  but  dries  and  shrivels  like  leather. 

Double  Gloucester  and  Stilton  are  made  from  a  mixture  of  new  milk 
and  cream,  Cheddar  cheese  is  made  from  new  milk  alone.  Cheshire 
and  American  cheeses,  from  milk  robbed  of  about  one-eighth  of  its  cream. 
Dutch  cheese  and  the  81dm  Dick  of  the  midland  counties,  from  skimmed 
milk. 

Gaseine. — The  pure  ciu'd  of  milk  is  known  as  caseine,  and  consists 
essentially  of  carbon,  hydi-ogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  a  small  proportion 
(one  per  cent.)  of  sulphur.  The  simplest  expression  of  the  result  of  the 
analysis  of  caseine,  in  formula,  would  be  Cj^H2.,gN"3„0,5S,  but  the  anoma- 
lous complexity  of  this  formula  conveys  a  suspicion  that  the  composition  of 
pure  caseine  has  yet  to  be  fixed.  By  whatever  process  it  has  been  purified, 
hitherto  it  has  always  been  found  to  retain  saline  matters.  The  com- 
plexity of  its  composition  accounts  for  its  liability  to  undergo  putrefactive 
decomposition. 

Coagulated  caseine  is  characterised  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  dis- 
solved by  alkaline  solutions,  such  as  carbonate  of  soda,  yielding  a  liquid 
upon  the  surface  of  which,  when  boiled,  an  insoluble  pellicle  forms,  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of  boiled  milk.  Coagulated 
caseine  may  also  be  dissolved  by  acetic  or  oxalic  acid,  but  the  addftion  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  reprecipitates  it;,  these  acids  apparently 
forming  insoluble  compounds  with  caseine. 

If  skimmed  milk  be  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  fat  extracted 
from  the  residue  by  ether,  the  caseine  is  left  in  the  soluble  form  mixed 
with  milk-sugar,  and  is  capable  of  dissolving  in  water  or  in  weak  alcohol. 

Caseine  appears  to  possess  the  properties  of  a  weak  acid,  since  it 
combines  both  with  the  alkahes  and  alkaline  earths,  and  is  even  said  to 
be  capable  of  partially  neutralising  the  former.  A  mixture  of  cheese  and 
slaked  lime  is  sometimes  used  as  a  cement  for  earthenware,  the  caseine 
combining  with  the  hme  to  form  a  hard  insoluble  mass.  The  curd  of 
milk,  washed  and  dried,  is  used  by  calico-printers,  under  the  name  of 
ladarine,  for  fixing  colours.  If  it  be  dissolved  in  M^eak  ammonia,  mixed 
with  one  of  the  aniline  dyes,  printed  on  calico,  and  steamed,  the  am- 
monia is  expeUed,  and  the  colour  is  left  behind  as  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  caseine. 

Caseine,  or  a  substance  so  closely  resembling  it  as  to  be  easily  con- 
founded with  it,  is  found  in  peas,  beans,  and  most  leguminous  seeds  If 
dried  peas  be  crushed  and  digested  for  some  time  in  tepid  water,  a  turbid 
liquid  is  obtained,  holding  starch  in  suspension.  If  this  be  allowed  to 
settle,  the  clear  liquid  is  an  impure  aqueous  solution  of  legumine,  or  vege- 
table caseine,  which  constitutes  about  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  peas 

This  solution  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  but  becomes  "covered  with'  a 
pellicle  similar  to  that  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of  boiled  milk  It 
is  coagulated  by  acetic  acid  and  by  rennet,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
caseine  of  milk. 

Suf/ar  of  milk.— When  whey  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  and  allowed 
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to  cool,  it  deposits  hard  white  prismatic  crystals  of  sugar  of  milk,  or 
lactiue  (C^Jl„fl^^),  which  is  much  less  soluble,  aud  therefore  less  sweet 
than  cane-sugar. 

Like  this  latter  it  may  he  converted  into  grape-sugar  (CgHj^Oj)  by 
taking  up  the  elements  of  two  molecules  of  water  when  boiled  with  dilute 
acids.  Milk-sugar  resembles  the  other  sugars  in  its  capabiUty  of  combin- 
iag  with  some  bases,  such  as  the  alkaUes,  alkaline  earths,  and  oxide  of 
lead ;  with  the  latter  it  forms  two  insoluble  compounds. 

At  about  280°  F.  the  Crystals  of  milk-sugar  lose  a  molecule  of  water 
and  become  Cj^H^jOji.  At  400°  F.  the  sugar  fuses,  and  two  molecules 
lose  five  molecules  of  water. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  characteristic  constitutents  of  milk  are  the 
caseine  and  milk-sugar,  but  the  proportions  in  which  these  are  present 
vary  widely,  not  only  with  the  animal  from  which  the  milk  is  obtained^ 
b«.t  with  the  food  and  condition  of  the  animal.  A  general  notion  of  their 
relative  quantities,  however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table, 
exhibiting  the  results  of  the  analyses  made  by  Boussingault : — 


Cow. 

Ass. 

Goat. 

Wnman. 

"Water, 

87-4 

90-5 

82-0 

88-4 

Butter, 

4-0 

1-4 

4-5 

2-5 

jililk-sugar,  ) 
Soluble  salts,  ] 

5-0 

6-4 

4-5 

4-8 

Caseine,  ) 
Insoluble  salts,  ) 

3-6 

17 

9-0 

3-8 

The  soluble  salts  present  in  milk  include  the  phosphates  of  potash  and 
soda,  and  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  whilst  the  insoluble 
salts  are  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  All  these 
salts  are  in  great  request  for  the  nourishment  of  the  animal  frame. 

The  milk  supplied  to  consumers  living  in  towns  is  subject  to  consider- 
able adulteration  ;  but  in  most  cases  this  is  effected  by  simply  removing 
the  cream  and  diluting  the  skimmed  milk  with  water,  a  fraud  which  is 
not  easily  detected,  as  might  be  supposed,  by  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  milk,  for  since  milk  is  heavier  than  water  (r032  sp.  gr.), 
and  the  fatty  matter  composing  cream  is  lighter  than  water,  a  certain 
quantity  of  cream  might  be  removed,  and  water  added,  Without  altering 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the  milk 
appears  to  consist  in  setting  it  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  tall  narrow 
tube  {lactometer),  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  and  measuring  the  pro- 
portion of  cream  which  separates,  this  averaging,  in  pui>e  millv,  from  eleven 
to  thirteen  divisions.  By  shaking  milk  with  a  little  potash  (to  dissolve 
the  membrane  which  envelopes  the  fat  globules)  and  ether,  the  butter  may 
be  dissolved  in  the  ether  which  rises  to  the  surface,  and  if  this  be  poured 
off  and  allowed  to  evaporate,  the  weight  of  the  butter  may  be  ascertained. 
1000  grains  of  milk  should  give,  at  least,  27  or  28  grains  of  butter. 
Since,  however,  the  milk  of  the  same  cow  gives  very  different  quantities 
of  cream  at  differeat  times,  it  is  difficult  to  state  confidently  that  adultera- 
tion has  been  practised.  It  is  said  that  certain  yellow  colouring  uiatters, 
such  as  annatto  and  turmeric,  as  well  as  gum,  starch,  &c.,  are  occasionally 
employed  to  confer  an  appearance  of  richness  upon  impoverished  milk. 
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433.  Blood. — The  blood  from  which  the  various  organs  of  the  body 
directly  receive  their  nourishment  is  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the 
most  complex  of  the  animal  fluids.  Its  chemical  examination  is  attended 
with  much  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  changes 
after  removal  from  the  body  of  the  animal.    '  "  " 

On  examining  freshly-drawn  blood  under  the  microscope,  it  is  observed 
to  present  some  resemblance  to  milk  in  its  physical  constitution,  consist- 
ing of  opaque  flattened  globules  floating  in  a  transparent  liquid ;  the 
globules,  in  the  case  of  blood,  having  a  well-marked  red  colour. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  the  blood  has  been  drawn,  it  begins  to  assume 
a  gelatinous  appearance,  and  the  semi-solid  mass  thus  formed  separates 
into  a  red  solid  portion  or  clot,  which  continues  to  shrink  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  and  a  clear  yellow  liquid  or  serum.    It  might  be  supposed 
that  this  coagulation  is  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  blood,  but  it  is  found  by 
experiment  to  take  place  even  more  rapidly  when  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  IS  raised  one  or  two  degrees  after  it  has  been  drawn ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  artificially  cooled,  its  coagulation  is  retarded.  Indeed 
the  reason  for  this  remarkable  behaviour  of  the  blood  is  not  yet  understood' 
If  the  coagulum  or  clot  of  blood  be  cut  into  slices,  tied  in  a  cloth  and 
well  washed  m  a  stream  of  water,  the  latter  runs  off  with  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  a  tough  yeUow  filamentous  substance  is  left  upon  the"  cloth  ■ 
this  substance  is  c&WqcX  fihrine,  and  its  presence  is  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  for  if  the  fresh  blood  be  well  whipped  with 
a  bundle  of  twigs  or  glass  rods,  the  fibrine  will  adhere  to  them  in  yellow 
strings  and  the  defibrinatecl  blood  will  no  longer  coagulate  on  standincr 
if  this  blood,  from  which  the  fibrine  has  been  extracted,  be  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  a  saline  solution  (for  example,  8  tilnes  its  bulk  of  a 
satiirated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda),  and  aUowed  to  stand,  the  red 
globules  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

These  globules  are  minute  bags  of  red  fluid,  enclosed  in  a  very  thin 
membrane  or  celUoall,  and  if  water  were  mixed  with  the  deflbrinated 
blood,  since  its  specific  gravity  is  lower  than  that  of  the  fluid  in  the 
globules,  It  would  pass  through  the  membrane  (by  endosmose),  and  so  swell 
the  latter  as  to  break  it  and  disperse  the  contents  tlu-ough  the  Hquid 

Ihe  red  fluid  contained  in  these  blood  globules  consists  of  an  aqueous 
solution,  containing  as  its  principal  constituents  a  substance  known  as 
gWmhn^  which  very  nearly  resembles  albtoien,  and  the  peculiar  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood,  which  is  called  haimaUne 

Beside  these,  the  globules  contain  a  little  fatty  matter  and  certain 
mineral  constituents,  especially  the  iron  (which  is  associated  in  some 
unknown  form  with  the  colouring  matter),  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  and  the  phosphates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

ihough  the  quantities  of  these  constituents  are  not  invariable,  even  in 
the  same  individual,  the  following  numbers  may  bo  taken  as  representine 
tlje  average  composition  of  these  globules  :— 

IdQO  parts  of  Blood  Globules  contwm— 


Water,     ....  688-00 

Globuline,       .       .       .  282'22 

Hcematine,      .       .       .  1675 

Fat,        ....  231 


Orgfuiic  siilistancns  of  ) 

uiikiiowii  nature,  .  \  ^'^^ 
Mineral  substaucos,  *       .       g  •  1 2 


*  Exclusive  of  the  iron  wliicli  i.s  associated  with  the  htematine. 
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The  mineral  subslanees  consist  of— 


Potassium,        .       -       .  3  "328 

Phosphoric  acid,        .       .  1'134 

Sodium,     ....  1-052 

Chlorine,   ....  1'686 


Oxygen,    ....  0-667 

Pliosphate  of  lime,     .       .  0-114 

Phosphate  of  magnesia,      .  0-073 

Sulplmric  acid,  .      .      .  0-066 


Olohulim  is  a  substance  very  similar  in  its  character  and  composition 
to  albumen;  it  is  found  also  in  large  proportion  in  the  matter  composing 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 

The  hcematine  or  licematosine  must  be  accounted  the  most  important 
constituent  of  the  blood  globules,  since  it  appears  to  be  more  intimately 
connected  than  any  other  with  the  functions  discharged  by  the  blood  in 
nutrition  and  respiration. 

In  order  to  obtain  it  in  the  separate  state,  the  blood  globules  are  boiled 
with  alcohol  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  red  solution  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  separates  the  greater  part  of  the  globu- 
hne;  the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  all  soluble  matters 
are  extracted  by  successive  treatments  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By 
again  dissolving  the  brown  residue  in  alcohol  containing  ammonia,  filter- 
ing, evaporating  to  dryness,  and  removing  any  soluble  matter  by  water,  a 
dark  brown  substance  is  obtained,  which  is  supposed  to  be  pure  hjematine, 
though  no  longer  in  the  soluble  state  in  which  it  existed  in  the  blood.  It 
is  now  dissolved  only  by  alkalies  or  by  acidulated  alcohol. 

In  its  chemical  composition  hsematine  is  remarkable  for  the  presence 
of  iron,  associated  in  a  very  intimate  manner  with  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  so  that  it  cannot  be  recognised  by  the  ordinary 
tests.  The  formula  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  is  CgiHjBNPgFe,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  it  has  been  analysed  in  a  perfectly  pure  state. 

The  most  important  chemical  property  of  htematine  is  its  behaviour 
with  oxygen.  It  is  well  known  that  the  blood  issuing  from  an  artery  has 
a  much  brighter  red  colour  than  that  drawn  from  a  vein,  and  that  when 
the  latter  is  allowed  to  coagulate,  the  upper  part  of  the  clot,  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  air,  is  brighter  than  tlie  lower  part. 

When  the  dark  red  blood  drawn  from  a  vein  is  shaken  up  with  air  or 
oxygen,  a  quantity  of  the  latter  is  absorbed,  and  a  nearly  equal  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  the  dark  red  colour  being  at  the  same  time 
changed  to  the  bright  red  characteristic  of  arterial  blood.  The  carbonic 
acid  exists  already  formed  in  the  venous  blood,  and  is  given  oflf  if  the 
blood  is  exposed  under  an  exhausted  receiver.  The  condition  assumed 
by  the  oxygen  when  absorbed  by  the  blood  is  not  yet  clearly  understood, 
but  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial 
blood  is  due  to  the  displacement  of  carbonic  acid  by  oxygen. 

Eecent  experiments  indicate  that  hsematine  is  really  a  product  of  the 
alteration  of  another  body  existing  in  the  blood  globules,  which  has  been 
named  licemaglohine.  This  substance  is  obtained  by  treating  the  blood- 
globules  with  water,  adding  alcohol,  and  coohng  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt,  when  the  hajmaglobine  crystallises  out  in  shapes  differing  in  different 
animals.  By  treating  htemaglobine  with  common  salt  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  the  so  called  Uood-cnjstals  are  obtained,  which  appear  to  be  composed 
of  htematine  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hajmaglobine  contains  carbon  54-2  per  cent.,  hydrogen  1%  nitrogen 
16,  oxygen  21-6,  sulphur  O'T,  ii-on  0-4.  Its  solution  absorbs  oxygen, 
acquiring  a  bright  red  colour,  and  if  day-light  be  transmitted  throngli  tins 
solution,  and  afterwards  through  the  prism  of  a  spectroscope  (p.  273),  the 
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greon  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  seen  to  be  crossed^  by  two  broad  black 
bands,  which  are  also  seen  when  arterial  blood  is  employed.  When 
venous  blood  is  examined  in  the  same  way,  it  exhibits  only  one  broad 
black  band,  not  coincident  with  either  of  those  furnished  by  arterial 
blood  ;  but  on  shaking  the  venous  blood,  with  air  till  it  has  become  red, 
the  two  black  absorption  bands  are  seea  in  its  spectrum.  Arterial  blood 
Avhich  has  been  shaken  with  carbonic  acid  gives  the  single  broad  band 
characteristic  of  venous  blood.  These  optical  properties  are  found  useful 
for  the  identification  of  blood-stains. 

The  liquid  in  which  the  blood  globules  float  is  an  alkalinesolution con- 
taining albumen,  fibrine,  and  saline  matters  in  about  the  proportions  here 
indicated. 


1000  parts  0/ Liquor  Sanguinis  co?z^am 

"Water,.    ....  902-90 

Albumen,        .       .       .  78-84 

Fibriae,   .       .       .       .  4-05 

Fat,      '  .       .       .       .  1-72 


Organic  substances  of  un-  )  „.„, 
known  nature  .       .        j|  •''J* 
Mineral  substances,  ,       .  8-55 


T]\^  mmeral  suhstances  consist  of— 
Sodium,  »      .       .       .  3-341 
Clilorine,  ....  3-644 
Potassium,       ,       .       .  0-323 
Oxygen,   .       ,       .       .  0-403 


Phosphoric  acid,      .  .  0-191 

Sulphuric  acid,        .  .  0-115 

Pliosphate  of  lime,    .  .  0-311 

Phosphate  of  magnesia,  .  0-222 


The  alkaline  character  of  this  liquid  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda.  • 

The  albumen  present  in  the  serum  of  blood  causes  it  to  coagulate  to  a 
gelatinous  mass  when  heated,  this  property  being  the  "distinctive  feature 
of  albumen.  This  substance  may  be  obtained  as  a  transparent  yello'vv 
mass,  resembling  gum,  and  dissolving  slowly  in  water,  by  evaporating 
either  serum  of  blood  or  white  of  egg  below  120°  F.:  but  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  raised  above  that  point,  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  cannot  be 
redissolved  in  water  unless  heated  with  it  under  pressure.  '  ' 

Albumen,  like  caseine,  has  never  been  obtained  perfectly  free  from 
saline  matters,  particularly  the  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  and  much 
difficulty  attends  the  exact  determination  of  its  composition.  Recent 
analyses,  by  G.  S.  Johnson,  of  some  remarkable  compounds  of  albumen 
with  the  acids,  confirm  the  formula  originally  proposed  by  Lieberkuhn 
viz.,  CjgHijgNjgSOj^  (Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  August  1874). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  substance  identical  with,  or  very  closely 
resembling,  albumen,  and  known  as  vegetable  albumen,  is  found  in  those 
vegetable  juices  which  are  coagulated  by  heat. 

Fibrine,  as  existing  in  blood,  dilfers  from  all  other  animal  substances 
by  its  tendency  to  spontaneous  coagulation.  When  coagulated  it  exhibits 
characters  very  similar  to  those  of  coagulated  albumen ;  but  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  freshly-drawn  blood  by  violent  stirring,  it  forms  elastic 
strings  which  dry  into  a  yellow  horny  mass.  Fibrine  is  one  of  the  most 
important  constituents  of  the  animal  frame,  for  all  muscular  flesh  consists 
of  this  substance.  The  gluten  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  corealia  bears  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  fibrine,  and  is  often  called  vcgatablo  fibrine. 

The  same  formula  has  been  often  assigned  to  iibrine  as  to  albumen,  and 
its  complexity  would  explain  its  dispo.sition  to  putrefy  when  removed 
from  the  induoncc  of  life.  It  does  not  api)ear  quite  certain  that  the 
Iibrine  dissolved  in  the  blood  is  identical  in  composition  with  that  of 
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muscular  fibre.  Some  analyses  liave  shown,  that  tlie  muscular  fibrine 
contains  more  oxygen  than  blood-fibrine,  and  this  latter  more  than  albumen, 
aifording  some  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  blood-fibrine  represents  the 
transition  state  between  the  albumen  of  the  serum  and  the  muscular  flesh 
into  which  it  is  eventually  converted. 

Albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine  have  been  regarded  by  some  chemists 
as  compounds  of  the  same  primary  substance  (jyi-oteine)  combined  with 
different  proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  the  proteine  being 
isolated  by  boiling  the  albuminous  body  with  potash  and  precipitating  the 
solution  by  an  acid.  The  composition  usually  assigned  to  this  substance 
is  CjgHjyNPs ;  but  since  it  is  neither  crystallisable  nor  capable  of  conver- 
sion into  vapour,  there  is  no  proof  of  its  purity  ;  and  the  great  use  which 
has  been  made  of  this  substance  by  writers  on  animal  chemistry  is  due  to 
the  apparent  simplicity  which  it  confers  upon  the  relations  existing 
between  the  numerous  modifications  of  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine,  the 
ultimate  formulae  of  which  present  so-  high  a  degree  of  complexity. 

In  the  substance  of  the  brain  there  has  been, found  a. very  remarkable 
crystalline  substance,  which  has  been  termed  i^t'otagon,  and  is  a  complex 
compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  perhaps  phosphorus, 
to  which  no  probable  formula  has  yet  been  assigned.  It  is  very  easily 
decomposed,  even  below  212°.  Protagon  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves in  hot  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid.  When  boiled  with  solution  of 
baryta,  it  yields  phosplioglijceric  actVZ,  and  a  strongly  alkaline  base,  neurine. 

Eggs. — The  shell  of  the  egg  contains  about  nine-tenths  of  its  weight 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  associated  with  animal  matter.  The  white  of  egg 
consists  of  albumen  (about  12  per  cent,),  water  (about  86  per  cent.),  and 
small  quantities  of  soluble  salts.  It  is  alkaline,  from  the  presence  of  a 
little  soda.  Eaw  white  of  egg  has  no  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  does  not  blacken  silver ;  but  after  boiling,  both  these  properties  are 
manifested,  showing  that  it  suffers  some  decomposition  during  coagula- 
tion. 

Yolk  of  egg  contains  a  modification  of  albumen  termed  vitelline,  and 
owes  its  colour  to  a  yellow  oil  which  may  be  extracted  with  ether,  and 
contains  phosphoric  acid.  The  yolk  of  hens'  eggs  has  about  half  the 
weight  of  the  white,  and  commonly  contains  about  half  its  weight  of 
water,  16  per  cent,  of  Yitelline,  30  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  1*5  per  cent,  of 
saline  matters. 

434.  Flesh. — The  fibrine  composing  muscular  flesh  contains  about 
three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  water,  a  part  of  which  is  due  to  the  blood 
contained  in  the  vessels  traversing  it,  and  another  part  to  the/wice  of  flcsli, 
which  may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  chopped  flesh.  In  this  juice  of  flesh 
there  are  certain  substances  which  appear  to  play  a  very  important  part 
in  nutrition.  The  liquid  is  distinctly  acid,  Avbich  is  remarkable  wheu 
the  alkaline  character  of  the  blood  is  considered,  and  contains  phosphoric, 
lactic,  and  butyric  acid,  together  with  kreatine,  inosite,  and  saline  matters. 
By  soaking  minced  flesh  in  cold  water  and  well  squeezing  it  in  a  cloth, 
a  red  fluid  is  obtained  containing  the  juice  of  flesh  mixed  with  a  little 
blood.  When  the  liquid  is  gently  heated,  the  albumen  of  the  blood  and 
of  the  juice  is  coagulated  in  flakes  stained  with  the  colouring  matter  ; 
the  liquid  filtered  from  these  may  be  mixed  with  baryta  water  to  precipi- 
tate the  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  after  a  second  filtration,  evaporated  to  a 
sjrupy  consistence  and  set  aside,  when  beautiful  colourless  prismatic 
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crystals  are  obtained,  consisting  of  a  feeble  organic  base  called  hrcatine* 
the  composition  of  which  is  represented  by  the  formula  CjHgN302  Aq. 

The  quantity  of  this  substance  obtained  from  the  flesli  of  different 
animals  varies  very  considerably,  tliat  of  fowls  having  been  found  hitherto 
most  productive,  and  next,  that  of  fish.  10,00  parts  of  the  flesh  of  fowl 
furnished  3-2  parts  of  kreatine,  1000  parts  of  cod,  1'71  of  kreatine,  and 
1000  of  beef,  0*70  parts.  Human  flesh  is  said  to  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  kreatine. 

"When  boiled  with  acids,  kreatine  loses  the  elemBntaof  water,  and  is 
converted  into  a  powerful  base  called  Icreatinine  ((j^H^N^O),  whch  is  also 
found  in  minute  proportion  accompanied  by  kreatine,  in  the  urine. 

Boiled  with  alkalies,  kreatine  gains  the  elements  of  water,  and  furnishes 
two  organic  bases,  urea  (also  found  in  urine),  and  sarcosine  {q-dp^,  flesh).t 

C,HaN30,  +  H2O  =  m.'N.fi  +  C^H^NOg, 

Kreatine.  Urea.       ,  Sarcosine. 

From  the  concentrated  flesh-extract  which  has  deposited  the  krea,fciHe, 
there  may  be  obtained,  by  careful  treatment,  crystals  of  a  sweet  substance 
(jailed  inosite  or  su(jar  of  fleshy  and  having  the  composition  C5Hi20g.2Aq. 
At  a  temperature  below  212°  it  looses  water,  and  has  then  the  same 
composition  as  dry  grape-sugar,  CgH^^Oy,  with  which,  however,  it  is 
9crtainly  not  identical. 

^nosite  has  been  obtained  in  very  minute,  proportion  from_  flesh,  but 
unripe  beans  are  said  to  yield  as  much  as  0-75  per  cent,  of  this  interesting 
sugar. 

The  saline  constituents  of  the  juice  of  flesh  are  chiefly  phosphates  of 
potashj  magnesia,  and  lime,  with  a  little  chloride  of  sodium. 

It  ia  worthy  of  notice  that  potash  is  the  predominant  alkali  in  the 
juice  of  flesh,  whilst  soda  predominates  in  the  blood,  esj)ecially  in  the 
serum. 

According  to  Liebig,  the  acidity  of  the  juice  of  flesh  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  acid  phosphate  of  potash,  'K^0.2YL^0.V.fi^,  whilst  the  alkalinity  of 
the  blood  is  caused  by  the  phosphate  of  soda,  2NagO.HjO.P2Og  ;  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  electric  currents  which  have  been  traced  in 
the  muscular  fibres  are  due  to  the  mutua,l  action  between  the  acid  juice  of 
flesli,  and  the  alkaline  blood,  separated  only  by  th,in  membranes  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  substance  of  the  muscles  a,nd  nerves. 

The  average  composition  of  flesh  may  be  represented  as  follo\xs  • — 

Water,  .  .  .  ,  . 
Fibrine,  vessels,  nerves,  cells, 

&c.,  .... 
Albumen, 

Other    constituents    of  the 
juice  of  llesh, 

100-0 

Liehiffs  extract  of  meat  is  prepared  by  exhausting  all  the  soluble  matters 
from  the  flesh  with  cold  water,  separating  the  alljumen  by  coagulation, 
and  evaporating  the  liquid  at  a  steam  heat  to  a  soft  extract.    It  contains 

*  From  Kpea9,  flesh. 

+  Sarcosine  has  been  obtained  artificially  by  the  action  of  chloracetic  acid  on  mcthy- 
laniiiic  : 

c,Fi,cio,  +  Nii,(cir,)  =  c,ir,No,  +  iici. 

Cliluracutic  acid.   JlcUiyhuiiinc.  Surcoslnu. 
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about  half  its  weight  of  water,  40  per  cent,  of  the  organic  constituents  of 
the  juice  of  flesh  (albumen  excepted),  and  10  per  cent,  of  saline  matter. 

Cooking  of  meat. — A  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  juice  of  flesh 
explains  the  practice  adopted  in  boiling  meat,  of  immersing  it  at  once  in 
boiling  water,  instead  of  placing  it  in  cold  water,  which  is  afterwards 
raised  to  the  boiling  point.  In  the  latter  case,  the  water  would  soak  into 
the  meat,  and  remove  the  important  nutritive  matter  contained  in  the 
juice  ;  whilst,  in  the  former,  the  albumen  in  the  external  layer  of  flesh  is 
at  once  coagulated,  and  the  water  is  prevented  from  penetrating  to  the 
interior.  In  making  soup,  of  course,  the  opposite  method  should  be  fol- 
lowed, the  meat  being  placed  in  cold  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
gradually  raised,  so  that  all  the  juice  of  flesh  may  be  extracted,  and  the 
muscular  fibre  and  vessels  alone  left. 

The  object  to  be  attained  in  the  preparation  of  beef-tea,  is  the  extraction 
of  the  whole  of  the  soluble  matters  from  the  flesh,  to  effect  which  the 
meat  should  be  minced  as  finely  as  possible,  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  an 
equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  at 
which  it  is  maintained  for  a  few  minutes.  The  liquid  strained  from  the 
residual  fibrine  contains  all  the  constituents  of  the  juice  except  the  albu- 
men, which  has  been  coagulated. 

When  meat  is  roasted,  the  internal  portions  do  not  generally  attain  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  to  coagulate  the  albumen  of  the  juice,  but 
the  outside  is  heated  far  above  212°  F.  ;  so  that  the  meat  becomes 
impregnated  to  a  greater  extent  with  the  melted  fat,  and  some  of  the 
constituents  of  the  juice  in  this  part  suffer  a  change,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  peculiar  flavour  of  roast  meat.  The  brown  sapid  substance  thus  pro- 
duced has  been  called  osmazome*  but  nothing  is  really  known  of  its  true 
nature.  In  salting  meat  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  a  great  deal  of  the 
juice  of  flesh  oozes  out,  and  a  proportionate  loss  of  nutritive  matter  is  sus- 
tained. 

435.  Gelatine. — "Wlien  portions  of  m.eat,  containing  cartilages  (gristle) 
or  tendons,  are  boiled  for  some  time  with  water,  the  liquid  so  obtained 
sets  to  a  jelly  on  cooling.  'I'his  is  due  to  the  presence  of  gelatine  or 
chondrine,  or  both — substances  so  nearly  resembling  each  other,  that  they 
were  long  confounded  under  the  name  of  gelatine.  The  difference  in  their 
origin  is  that  gelatine  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  at  a  high  tem- 
perature on  skin,  membrane,  and  b.one,t  whilst  chondrine  is  obtained  in 
the  same  way  from  the  cartilages.  In  their  properties  there  is  very  little 
difference,  the  most  important  being  that  a  solution  of  chondrine  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid,  by  alum,  and  by  acetate  of  lead,  which  do  not 
precipitate  gelatine. 

In  composition  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  gelatine  and 
choudi'ine,  the  latter  containing  considerably  more  oxygen  and  less  nitro- 
gen.   The  simplest  formults  which  have  been  assigned  to  them  are — 

Gelatine,  .  .  .  C^iIlQy]Srj.,Oie 
Chondrine,     .       .       .       CggHgNgOm ; 

but  they  both  contain  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  a  very  intimate 
state  of  association. 

The  characteristic  properties  of  gelatine  are  the  tendency  of  its  solution 

*  From  o(T|iiji,  odowr ;  ^(u/jlos,  soup. 

+  The  animal  matter  of  bone  apiiears  to  t«3  isomeric  with  golatijie,  and  is  called  osseitie. 
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to  gelatinise  on  cooling,  and  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  compound  witli 
tannic  acid.  The  latter  is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  tanning  (page  585), 
and  the  former  is  turned  to  account  in  the  preparation  of  jelly,  size,  and 
glue.  A  solution  containing  only  one  per  cent,  of  gelatine  will  set  on 
cooling,  though  if  it  be  repeatedly  boiled  it  loses  this  property. 

Isinglass  is  a  very  pure  variety  of  gelatine  prepared  from  the  air  bladder 
of  fishes,  especially  of  the  sturgeon. 

For  the  manufacture  of  glue,  the  refuse  and  parings  of  hides  are  gene- 
rally employed,  after  being  cleansed  from  the  hair  and  blood  by  steeping 
in  lime  water,  and  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days,  so  as  to 
convert  the  lime  into  carbonate,  and  prevent  the  injurions  effect  of  its 
alkaline  character  upon  the  gelatine.  They  are  then  boiled  with  water 
till  the  solution  is  found  to  gelatinise  firmly  on  cooling,  when  it  is  run 
off  into  another  vessel,  where  it  is  kept  warm  to  allow  the  impurities  to 
settle  down,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  gelatinise  in  shallow  wooden 
coolers.  The  jelly  is  cut  up  into  slices,  and  dried  upon  nets  hung  up  in 
a  free  current  of  air.  Spring  and  autumn  are  usually  selected  for  drying 
glue,  since  the  summer  heat  would  liquefy  it,  and  frost  would,  of  course, 
split  it,  and  render  it  unfit  for  the  market. 

Size  is  made  in  a  similar  manner,  but  finer  skins  ate  employed,  and 
the  drying  is  omitted,  the  size  being  used  in  the  gelatinous  state.  The 
best  size  is  made  from  parchment  cuttings. 

By  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  upon  gelatine,  two  crystalline  organic 
bases  may  be  obtained,  known  by  the  names  of  glycocoll,  glycocine,  or 
sugar  of  gelatine  {Qj^J^O^),  Q.xidileiidne  (CqS.-^:^6,2).  -\   •'.  \' 

It  will  be  seen  that  glycocine  is  isomeric  with  nitrous  ether  (CgHj.NOg),* 
and  leucine  with  the  (at  present  unknown)  nitrous  ether  of  the  caproic 
series.    Leucine  has  been  found  in  bullock's  lungs  and  in  calf's  liver. 

A  large  number  of  animal  substances  very  nearly  resemble  gelatine  in 
their  composition ;  among  these  are  hair,  wool,  nails,  horns,  and  hoofs. 

Hair  contains,  in  addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen, 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

Wool  has  sometimes  to  be  separated  from  the  cotton  in  worn-out  mixed 
fabrics.  The  mixture  is  plunged  into  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  dried  at 
220°  F.,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  machine  {devil),  which  removes 
the  cotton,  rendered  brittle  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  in  the  form  of  dust, 
and  leaves  the  wool  fibres  untouched.  When  the  object  is  to  save  the 
cotton  fibre,  the  fabric  is  exposed  to  high-pressure  steam,  which  has  no 
action  upon  cotton,  but  converts  the  wool  into  a  brown  matter  easily 
removed  by  a  beating  machine,  and  sold,  for  manure  as  ulmate  of 
ammonia. 

_  Silk  is  said  to  consist  of  three  layers,  the  outermost  consisting  of  gela- 
tine, and  soluble  in  water  ;  the  next  of  albumen,  soluble  in  acetic  acid  on 
boiling  ;  and  the  third  of  a  nitrogenised  substance  called  sericine,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid.  Spider's  threads  appear  to  consist  of 
this  substace. 

Sponge  consists  of  a  smilar  material,  which  has  been  called  ^&?-owe. 

436.  Urine. — The  urine  of  animals  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
certain  substances  which  are  only  met  with  in  very  minute  quantities,  if 
at  all,  in  a  state  of  health,  in  the  other  fluids  of  the  body.    The  most  im- 

*  Glycocine  1ms  been  formed  by  pnasing  cyanogen  tlirongli  a  boiling  saturated  nuueonis 
solution  of  liydriodio  acid  ;  2CN  +  ^,111  -|-  211,0  =  CjjII.NO,  +  N1I,1  +1,.  "^"^""^ 
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portant  of  these  are  an  organic  base  called  rirea,  uric  acid,  and  hippuric 
acid. 

Urea. — When  human  urine  is  evaporated  to  about  an  eighth  of  its 
original  bulk,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid,  a  semi- 
solid mass  is  formed,  consisting  of  pearly  scales  of  nitrate  of  urea 
(CH^N20.HN0g).  If  these  be  washed  with  cold  water,  afterwards  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  and  treated  with  carbonate  of  bartya,  the  nitric 
acid  combines  with  the  baryta,  and  the  carbonic  acid  having  no  tendency 
to  combine  with  the  urea,  passes  ofif,  leaving  the  urea  in  solution — 

2(CH,N20.HNO,)  +  BaCCOa  =  2CH,N,0  +  Ba2N03  +  H^O  +  CO^. 

Nitrate  of  urea.  'Urea. 

After  filtering  from  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  liquid  is 
evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  when  a  mixture  of  urea  and  nitrate  of  baryta 
is  obtained,  from  which  the  urea  may  be  extracted  by  hot  alcohol.  On 
evaporating  the  alcohol,  beautiful  prismatic  crystals  of  urea  are  deposited. 
These  crystals,  when  once  separated  from  the  urine  in  a  pure  state,  may 
be  preserved  indefinitely,  eVen  if  dissolved  in  water ;  but  the  urea  occur- 
ing  in  the  urine  is  very  soon  decomposed,  a  putrefactive  decomposition 
being  excited  by  the  mucus,  a  changeable  substance  somewhat  resembling 
albumen,  which  collects  in  feathery  clouds  in  the  urine.  The  change 
which  is  thus  induced  in  the  urea  results  in  its  conversion  into  caibonate 
of  ammonia — 

CH^O   +   2H2O   =   2NH..H2O.CQ2 . 

Urea.  Carbonate  of  ammonia. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  change  that  the  urine  so  soon  exhales  an 
ammoniacal  odour.  In  order  to  efi'ect  the  same  change  in  pure  urea,  it 
is  necessary  to  heat  it  with  water  under  high  pressure.  When  urea  is 
combined  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  hydrochlorate  is  heated,  it 
furnishes  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  cyanuric  acid,  according  to  the 
equation — 

3(Ca,N20.SCl)    =   3(NH3.HCi)   +  H3C3N3O3. 

Hydrochlorate  of  urea  Cyanimc  acid. 

When  cyanuric  acid  is  distilled,  it  yields  3  molecules  of  hydrated 
cyanic  acid  (HCNO),  and  the  connection  thus  established  between  urea 
and  the  cyanogen  series  becomes  intelligible  when  we  see  that  this  base 
is  isomeric  with  cyanate  of  ammonia  (NH3.HCNO).  In  fact,  by  com- 
bining hydrated  cyanic  acid  with  ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  solution, 
no  cyanate  of  ammonia,  but  simply  urea,  is  obtained. 

Upon  this  has  been  founded  a  process  for  obtaining  urea  artificially, 
which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  as  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  ptoduction,  in  the  laboratory,  of  a  complex  substance  formed  in  the 
animal  body.  For  the  artificial  production  of  urea,  56  parts  of  well-dried 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are  intimately  mixed  with  28  parts  of  dried 
binoxide  of  manganese,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  dull  redness  in  an  iron 
dish,  and  stirred  until  it  ceases  to  smoulder.  The  oxygen  supplied  by  the 
binoxide  of  manganese  converts  the  potassium  and  part  of  the  cyanogen 
of  the  ferrocyanide  into  cyanate  of  potash-,  the  remainder  of  the  cyanogen 
being  burnt,  and  the  iron  converted  into  oxide — 

K,(CN)BFe  -f   Od   =   4KCN0   -t-   2CO2  H-   No  +  T'^O . 

Ferrocyanide  _,       ^     ,     ^  , 

of  potasBlam.  Cyanate  of  potash. 
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On  treating  the  residue  with  cohl  water,  the  cyanato  of  potash  is  dis- 
solved out,  and  after  the  insohible  portion  has  subsided,  the  liquid  rnay 
he  poured  off,  and  41  parts  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  it.  Sul- 
phate of  potash  and  cyanate  of  ammonia  are  thus  formed — 

2KCN0   +   2NH3.H2O.SO3  =  K0O.SO3   +   2(15'H3.HCNO) ; 

and  if  the  solution  he  evaporated  to  dryness  (on  a  water-hath)  the  latter 
salt  is  transformed  into  urea,  .which  may  he  separated  from  the  sulphate 
of  potash  by  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  urea  only. 

437.  The  true  constitution  of  urea  has  heen  the  subject  of  much  discussion  among 
chemists.  The  circumstance  that,  under  certain  conditions,  this  base  assimilates 
the  elements  of  water  and  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  has  led  to  the 
opinion  that  urea  should  be  classed  among  the  amides  (page  543),  when  it  would  be 
represented  as  derived  from  carbonate  of  ammonia  (NH4)20.COo  by  the  loss  o£  water, 
just  as  oxamide  is  derived  from  oxalate  of  ammonia — 

,      (NH4).30.CO.  -  2H.2O  =  CH4N2O  ;  (NH^^jCaO^  -  m.^O  =  C^Ti^^^O^ 
Carbonate  of  ammonia.  Urea.     Oxalate  of  ammonia.  Oxamlde. 

When  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  heated  to  140°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  converted 
into  urea. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  whether  the  various  bases  formed  by  sub- 
stitution from  ammonia  (page  534)  would  furnish  corresponding  ureas  when  acted 
upon  by  cyanic  acid.  This  has  been  actually  found  to  be  the  case  ;  ethylamine. 
NHjiCoHj)  for  example,  acting  upon  cyanic  acid,  yields  ethyl-urea,  which  is  isomeric 
with  the  cyanate  of  ethylamine,  just  as  urea  is  isomeric  with  cyanate  of  ammonia. 

NH2(C2H4).HClfO  =  CH3(C2H^)N20. 
Cyanate  of  ethylamine.  Bthyl-urea. 

It  is  evident  that  if  urea  be  derived  from  a  double  molecule  of  ammonia  by  the 
substitution  of  CO  for  H^,  then  ethyl-urea  will  be  derived  in  a  similar  manner  from  a 
double  molecule  of  ethylamine. 

N,H,(C,H,),  N,H3(K^,H,)(C0)''. 
Ethylamine.  Ethyl-iirea. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that  the  diatomic  group  CO  is  substituted  for  one 
atom  of  the  hydrogen,  and  for  one  of  its  representative,  etliyle. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  amides  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
upon  the  corresponding  ethers  ;  thus  oxalic  ether  treated  with  ammonia  gives  oxamide, 
and  the  conversion  may  be  intelligibly  represented  thus — 

(C  O  V    )  ^2  )  (C2O2)"  )  XT  ) 

(SSijo^  +  H,j^2  =   g      +  iO%..\0.- 

Oxalic  ether.  Ammonia.  Oxamide.  Alcohol. 

In  a  similar  manner,  carbonic  ether,  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  yields  urea  and  alcohol — 


Carbonic  ether.       Ammonia.  Urea.  Alcohol. 

When  cyanic  ether  (CjH,.  CNO)  is  acted  on  bjr  ammonia,  it  yields  othyl-urea,  the 
action  being  precisely  parallel  to  that  of  ammonia  upon  cyanic  acid — 

H.CNO  -t-  NH3  =  NH3.IT.CNO. 
Cyanic  acitl.  Urea. 

(C,Hf,).CNO  +  NH3  =  NIl3.(C  H„).CNO 
Cyanic  other.  Ethyl-uroo. 

Many  other  compound  ureas  of  this  description  have  been  obtained,  in  which  the 
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liydrogen  is  partly  or  entirely  replaced  by  the  alcohol  radicals.  Tlie  relation  exi.sting 
hetween  these  and  their  prototype,  urea,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  examples  :  — 

Urea,     .       .       .  .  .  CH^N^O 

iEthyl-methyl-tirca,  .  .  C  j  CH3  I  NjO 

Tetrethyl-urea,      .  .  .  C(C2H5)4NgO 

Diphenyl-urea,      .  .  .  C  |  ^^0^5)2 1  j^^o . 

The  supposition  that  urea  is  really  constituted  upon  the  ammonia  type  derives 
some  confirmation  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  number  of  substances  have  been 
obtained  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  urea  as  the  amides  do  to  ammonia.  They 
are,  therefore,  sometimes  styled  uraid'es,  and  sometimes  compound  ureas,  in  which  a 
negative  or  acid  radical  occupies  the  place  of  a  part  of  the  hydrogen.  In  illustration 
of  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  bodies  of  this  class,  the  production  of  benzureide  or 
benzoyl-urea  may  be  referred  to. 

When  ammonia  acts  upon  chloride  of  benzoyl,  it  yields  benzamide  and  hydro- 
chloric acid — 

C5.HjO.Cl  +  NII3  =  C7H5O.NH2  +  HOI. 

Chloride  of  Benzamide. 
uenzoyle. 

If  urea  be  substituted  for  the  ammonia,  benzureide  and  hydrochloric  acid  are 
formed — 

C^HjO.Cl  +  CH^K^O  =  C7H5O.CH3N2O  +  HCl. 
Urea.  Benzureide. 

uenzoyle. 

Both  reactions  become  much  "inore  intelligible  if  urea  and  its  derivatives  be  allowed 
to  be  composed  upon  the  ammonia  type — 

KHg  +  (C7H,0)C1  =  NH^fC^HjO)  +  HCl 

Ammonia.     ^be°^oyie/  Benzamiile. 

IfgH^CCO)"  +  (C7H50)C1  =  N2H3(C7HjO)(CO)"  +  HCl. 

By  similar  processes  there  have  been  obtained — 

Acetyl-m-ea,    ....  NjH3(C2H30)(CO)" 
Butyryl-urea,         .       .       .       N2H3(C4H'5,0)(C0)",  &c. 

438.  Uric  add. — When  human  ilrine  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  deposits  minute  hard  red 
grains,  consisting  of  uric  acid  (CjH^N^Oa)  tinged  with  the  urinary  colour- 
ing matter.  In  urine  the  acid  is  present  as  urate  of  soda  and  urate  of 
ammonia,  which  are  often  deposited  from  urine  in  slight  derangements  of 
the  system,  wh6n  thfey  are  present  in  excess,  these  salts  being  very  much 
more  soluble  in  warm  water  than  in  cold.  Since  uric  acid  and  its  salts 
are  very  common  ingredients  of  'calculi,  this  acid  is  sometimes  called  lithic 
acid  (Ai^ds,  a  stone). 

As  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  human  urine  does  not  exceed  1  grain 
in  1000,  recourse  is  had  to  other  sources  for  the  preparation  of  this  acid, 
which  was,  at  one  time,  extensively  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
murexide  employed  in  calico-piinting. 

The  excrements  of  the  boa- constrictor  and  of  birds,  which  consist  almost 
entirely  of  acid  urate  of  ammonia,  and  guann,  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  excrements  of  sea-birds,  are  excellent 
sources  of  uric  acid.  The  separation  of  the  uric  acid  from  acid  urate 
of  ammonia  is  easily  eifected  by  dissolving  it  in  solution  of  potash,  filter- 
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ing,  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  uric  acid,  which  requires 
10,000  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  is  precipitated  as  a  white 
crystalline  powder. 

When  a  solution  of  potash  is  saturated  with  uric  acid  in  the  cold,  and 
hoiled  down  out  of  contact  with  air,  small  needle- like  crystals  are  depo- 
sited, having  the  composition  Kg-CsHaKiOg,  and  if  this  he  dissolved 
in  water,  and  carbonic  acid  be  passed  through  the  solution,  half  the  potas- 
sium is  removed  as  carbonate,  and  a  granular  precipitate  of  acid  urate  of 
potash,  K.H.C.H2N'j03  is  deposited.  Uric  acid,  therefore,  is  a  dibasic 
acid,  and  the  formula  of  the  acid  itself  (CgH.N.Og)  should  be  written 

W  hen  uric  acid  is  added  by  degrees  to  strong  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves 
with  effervescence  and  evolution  of  heat ;  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits 
octahedral  crystals  of  a  substance  called  alloxan  (C^H^N'^O^),  which  may 
be  represented  as  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  uric  acid  according  to 
the  following  'equation — 

C,H,I^,03  +  0       Hp  =  C,H,N,0,  -1-  CH^N^O 

UriG  acid.  AUoxan.  Urea, 

Alloxan  has  the  curious  property  of  staining  the  fingers  of  a  beautiful 
pink  colour,  and  its  solution  gives  an  intense  purple  colour  with  sulphate 
of  iron. 

A  connection  is  established,  by  means  of  alloxan,  between  uric  acid 
and  urea,  which  becomes  important,  because  these  two  bodies,  accompanied 
by  a  small  quantity  of  alloxan,  are  always  found  together  in  the  urine. 
Alloxan  appears  to  be  the  intermediate  stage  in  the  conversion  of  uric 
acid  into  urea  by  oxidation,  for  if  a  solution  of  alloxan  be  boiled  with 
peroxide  of  lead  (PbOg)  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  alloxan  is  con- 
verted into  urea  by  oxidation — 

C^H^N.O,  +  2Pb02  +  H,0  =  CH.N^O  +  3C0^  -1^  2PbO . 

Alloxan.  Urea. 

When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  alloxan, 
the  liquid  is  troubled  by  the  separation  of  sulphur,  and  deposits  prismatic 
crystals  of  alloxantine  (CgH^ISr^Oy)— 

2C^H,N,0,       H,S  =  C,H,iq-p,  +  H^O  +  S  . 

Alloxan.  Alloxantine. 

If  4  grains  of  alloxantine  and  7  grains  of  crystallised  alloxan  be  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  and  80  grains  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  added,  the  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  with  eifervescence,  and 
the  liquid  assumes  a  brilliant  purple  colour,  depositing  as  it  cools  splendid 
crystals,  which  have  a  red  colour  by^  transmitted  light,  and  reflect  a  play 
of  green  and  gold,  like  the  wing  of  the  sun-beetle. 

This  magnificent  substance  is  known  as  murexide,  and  has  the  formula 

The  beautiful  colour  of  murexide  has  been  applied  to  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing,  being  prepared  for  that  purpose  from  the  uric  acid  furnished  by 
guano. 

439.  Hippvric  acid. — Another  acid  peculiar  to  the  urine,  and  found 
in  very  minute  quantity  in  human  urine,  is  hippuric  acid  (CqHoNOj),  so 
named  because  it  occurs  in  far  larger  quaiitityin  the  urine  of  horses  (tirTros, 
a  horse)  and  cows,  the  cow's  urine  yielding  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
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Acid.  It  is  generally  prepared  from  cow's  urine  by  evaporating  it  to  about 
an  eighth  of  its  bulk,  and  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  On 
standing,  long  prismatic  needles  of  hippuric  acid  are  deposited.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  acid  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  urine  of  stall-fed 
cows  or  of  horses  kept  at  rest,  for  if  the  animals  are  actively  exercised, 
the  above  treatment  educes  benzoic  acid  (C^HgOg)  in  place  of  hippuric. 
Again,  only  the  fresh  urine'yields  hippuric  acid,  for  after  putrefaction,  only 
benzoic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  it.  Conversely,  if  benzoic  acid  be  admin- 
istered to  an  animal,  it  makes  its  appearance  as  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine. 
The  relation  between  these  two  acids  becomes  evident  when  hippuric 
acid  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  ;  on  cooling, 
the  solution  deposits  crystals  of  benzoic  acid,  and  if  the  liquid  separated 
from  these  be  evaporated,  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with 
alcohol,  crystals  of  glycocoll  (page  613)  are  obtained. 

CgH^NO^  +  HoO  =  C7HP2  +  CaHgNO^. 

Hippuric  acid.  Benzoic  acid.  GlycocoU. 

This  result  has  been  confirmed  synthetically  by  acting  upon  the  com- 
pound resulting  from  the  action  of  glycocoll  on  oxide  of  zinc,  with  chloride 
of  benzoyle  (page  473),  when  hippuric  acid  is  reproduced. 

Zn.2aH,F02  +  2(C7H,0.C1)  =  ZnCl^  +  aC^HgNO, . 

Zinc-glycocoU.  Cliloride  ot  benzoyle.  '        Hippuric  acid. 

Hippuric  acid,  therefore,  may  be  represented  as  henzoyle-glyeoeoll, 
C^J^C{H-fi)lSO.-^,  A  very  interesting  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of 
substitution  is  connected  with  these  acids.  By  acting  upon  hippuric  acid 
with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  is  converted  into  nitro-hippuric  acid  by 
the  substitution  of  ISr02  for  one  atom  of  its  hydrogen,  and  if  this  acid  be 
boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  nitrobenzoic  acid,  just  as  hippuric 
yields  benzoic  acid — 

c„{^(«  }no3  +  H,o  =  c,|/^Jo,  +  c^m. 

Nitro-hippuric  acid.  NitrO'benzoic  acid.  Glycocoll. 

In  contact  with  bases,  hippuric  acid  forms  salts  of  the  general  formula 
MjCgHgNOg,  so  that  the  acid  itself  should  be  written  as  HCgHgNO^. 

In  addition  to  the  organic  substances  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned as  occuring  in  the  urine  (urea,  uric  acid,  mucus,  hippuric  acid, 
kreatine),  it  always  contains  a  large  proportion  of  alkaline  and  earthy 
salts,  especially  of  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphute  and  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  ammonia. 

The  average  composition  of  human  urine  may  be  thus  stated — 


Water,   956-80 

Urea,   14-23 

TJricacid,    0-37 

Mucus,      .       .    _  .       .  ■    ,       .       .       .  0-16 

Hippuric  acid,  kreatinine,  ammonia,  coloiu-ing  )  15-03 
matter,  and  unknown  organic  matters,     .  ) 

Cliloride  of  sodium,   7-22 

Phosphoric  acid,   2-12 

Potash,   1-93 

Sulphuric  acid,    1-70 

Lime.        .   0-21 

Magnesia,    0-12 

Soda,   0-05 
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CHEMISTEY  OF  VEGETATION. 

440.  The  ultimate  elements  of  plants,  that  is,  the  substances  with  which 
plants  must  be  supplied  in  one  form  or  other,  to  sustain  their  growth 
are  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine, 
silicon,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  manganese. 

Of  these,  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus are  grouped  together  to  form  the  various  organic  compouads 
furnished  by  plants,  the  remaining  elements  being  arranged  generally  in 
the  following  forms  : — 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 

Sulphate  of  lime. 

Silicates  of  potash  and  soda. 

Phosphates  of  iron  (manganese?),  lime,  magnesia,  and  ammonia. 

Compounds  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  with  vegetable  acids. 

Plants  are  capable  of  receiving  food,  either  in  the  form  of  gas  through 
the  instrumentality  of  their  leaves,  or  in  solution  by  their  roots. 

The  carbon,  which  is  their  most  important  constituent  as  regards  quantity, 
is  taken  up  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  by  both  these  organs  of  the 
plant.  This  carbonic  acid  is  derived  either  frora  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, or  from  the  decay  of  the  organic  matters  contained  in  the  soil 
which  surrounds  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

The  hydrogen  is  derived,  partly  from  water,  and  partly  from  the  am- 
monia which  is  carried  down  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  by  rain,  or  is 
evolved  ia  the  putrefaction  and  decay  of  the  nitrogenised  organic  matters 
of  the  soil.  The  ammonia  also  forms  one  great  source  of  the  nitrogen  in 
plants,  another  being  the  nitric  or  nitrous  acid,  which  is  either  brought 
down  by  the  rain,  or  formed  within  the  soil  by  the  nitrification  of  the 
ammonia  (page  129).  As  to  the  oxygen,  it  is  obtained  both  from  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  which  contain  tliis  element  in  larger  proportion  than 
is  ever  present  in  any  vegetable  product. 

The  sulphur  and  phosphorus  contained  in  the  organic  parts  of  the 
plant  appear  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  the  suphates  and  phosphates  of 
the  soil.  - 

The  chlorine,  silicon,  and  the  metals,  are  derived  from  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  soil. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  course  of  formation  of  a  fertile  soil 
from  a  primary  rock  (of  granite,  for  example)  under  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  and  rain,  exerted  through  a  very  long  period. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  granite  consists  essentially  of  quartz  (silica), 
feldspar  (silicate  of  alamina  and  potash  or  soda),  and  mica  (silicates  of 
alumina,  iron,  potash,  and  magnesia)  ;  in  addition  to  these,  there  may 
always  be  found  in  granite,  minute  quantities  of  jihosphate  of  lime,  of  sul- 
phates, of  chlorides,  and  of  manganese. 

By  the  disintegration  of  such  a  rock  under  the  action  of  air  and  moisture 
(page  286),  a  soil  will  be  formed  containing  the  various  mineral  substances 
required  for  the  food  of  the  plant.  If  now,  upon  the  thin  layer  of  soil 
thus  formed  over  the  face  of  the  rock,  some  seeds  of  the  lower  orders  of 
plants,  the  lichens,  for  instance,  be  deposited,  they  will  grow  and  fructify, 
deriving  their  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
rain,  and  their  mineral  constituents  from  the  soil.  The  death  of  these 
lichens  would  add  new  elements  of  fertility  to  the  soil,  in  the  shape  of  the 
food  which  they  had  condensed  from  the  air,  and  of  the  saline  ingredients 
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which  had  been  converted  within  their  organisations  into  forms  better 
suited  to  sustain  the  higher  orders  of  plants.  Given,  then,  the  seeds  of  a 
higher  vegetation,  a  similar  process  may  be  supposed  to  take  place,  and  at 
length  animals  would  be  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  prospect  of  vegetable 
food,  and  by  transporting  to  it  elements  which  they  had  derived  from 
other  sources,  would  eventually  confer  upon  it  the  highest  fertility. 
The  soil  then  coming  under  tillage,  the  crops  raised  upon  it  are  consumed 
by  animals  and  removed  to  a  distance,  so  that  the  mineral  food  contained 
in  the  soil  is  by  degrees  exhausted,  and  unless  it  is  restored  the  soil  be- 
comes barren. 

To  restore  its  fertility  is  the  object  of  manuring,  whicb  consists  in  add- 
ing to  the  soil  some  substance  which  shall  itself  serve  directly  as  food  for 
the  plant,  or  shall  so  modify,  by  chemical  action,  some  material  already 
present  in  the  soil,  as  to  convert  it  into  a  state  in  which  the  plant  may 
take  advantage  of  it. 

As  examples  of  substances  which  are  added  as  direct  food  for  plants, 
may  be  enumerated  : — 

(1.)  The  ashes  of  peat,  turf,  coal,  &c.,  which  furnish  the  mineral  sub- 
stances originally  obtained  from  the  soil  by  the  vegetables  from  which 
these  materials  were  formed. 

(2.)  Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  valuable  not  only  as  sources  of  sulphur,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium, but  because  they  are  capable  of  decomposing  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  either  brought  down  by  rain  or  evolved  by  putrefaction 
in  the  soil,  and  of  converting  it  into  sul^jhate  of  ammonia  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  soil,  whereas  the  carbonate,  being  a  volatile  salt,  would  be 
again  exhaled  into  the  air  and  lost  to  the  plants. 

(3.)  Phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone-ash,  which  is  most  commonly  con- 
verted into  the  soluble  superphosphate  of  lime  (page  223),  by  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid,  before  being  employed  as  a  manure. 

(4. )  Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  serves  as  a  source  of  sodium, 
for  in  contact  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  found  in  all  fertile 
soils,  it  is  partly  converted  into  carbonate  of  soda,  which  may  in  turn  be 
converted  into  silicate  of  soda,  or  any  other  salt  of  that  alkali  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

(5.)  Nitrate  of  soda  (Peruvian  nitre)  is  held  to  be  of  great  service  in 
some  cases,  as  yielding  both  soda  and  nitrogen  in  a  form  serviceable  to  the 
plant. 

(6.)  The  silicate  of  potash  and  soda,  which  are  especially  useful  to 
crops  which,  like  the  cereals,  contain  a  considerable  projDortion  of  silica 
in  their  stems ;  since,  although  that  substance  is  contained  in  abundance 
in  all  soils,  it  is  not  available  for  the  plant  unless  converted  into  a  soluble 
state  by  combination  with  an  alkali. 

(7.)  Sulphate  of  ammonia  (derived  from  the  gas-works)  is,  of  course, 
useful  both  for  its  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia. 

(8.)  Plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  ploughed  into  a  soil,  would  obviously 
furnish  food  for  other  plants  by  their  gradual  putrefaction  and  decay. 

(9.)  Bones,  which  furnish,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  their  gelatinous  matter,  as  well  as  a  large  supply  of  pliosphate  of 
lime. 

(10.)  Urine,  yielding  much  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  urea  and  uric  acid,  and  an  abundance  of  the  phosphates  and  other 
saline  matters  required  by  the  plant. 
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(11.)  Solid  excrements  of  various  animals,  containing  the  insoluble 
salts  (especially  phosphates)  of  the  animal's  food,  as  well  as  easily  putres- 
cible  organic  matters  yielding  much  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

(12.)  Guano,  the  dung  of  carnivorous  sea-birds,  which  owes  its  very 
high  value,  partly  to  the  large  propo]-tion  of  urate  of  ammonia  and  other 
nitrogenised  organic  substances  which  it  contains,  and  partly  to  the  pre- 
sence of  phosphates  and  salts  of  the  alkahes. 

(13.)  Soot,  which  appears  to  act  chiefly  by  virtue  of  the  salts  of 
ammonia  derived  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  coal. 

The  chief  substance  employed  for  acting  chemically  upon  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  soil,  so  as  to  render  them  more  servicable  to  the  plant,  is  lime, 
■wliich  modifies  in  a  very  important  manner  both  the  organic  and  mineral 
portions  of  the  soil.  Its  action  upon  the  former  consists  in  j)romoting  its 
decay,  and  the  conversion  of  its  elements  into  those  forms,  viz.,  carbonic 
acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid,  in  which  they  may  be  of  service  to 
the  plant.  Upon  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  soil,  lime  acts  by 
assisting  the  decomposition  of  minerals,  particularly  of  those  which  con- 
tain the  alkalies  (such  as  feldspar),  and  thus  converting  them  into  soluble 
forms. 

In  some  cases  fertility  is  restored  to  an  apparently  exhausted  soil,  with- 
out the  addition  of  manure,  by  allowing  it  to  lie  fallow  for  a  time,  so  that 
under  the  influence  of  the  air  and  moisture,  such  chemical  changes  may 
take  place  in  it  as  will  again  replenish  it  with  food  available  for  the  crops. 
It  is  not  even  necessary  in  all  cases  that  the  soil  should  be  altogether  re- 
leased from  cultivation :  for  even  though  it  may  refuse  to  feed  any  longer 
one  particular  crop,  it  may  furnish  an  excellent  crop  of  a  difierent 
description,  and,  which  is  more  remarkable,  it  may,  after  growing  two  or 
three  diff'erent  crops,  be  found  to  have  regained  its  power  of  nourishing 
the  very  crop  for  which  it  was  before  exhausted.  Experience  of  this  has 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  by  which  a  soil  is 
made  to  yield,  for  example,  a  crop  of  barley,  and  then  successive  crops  of 
grass,  beans,  turnips,  and  barley  again. 

The  possibility  of  this  rotation  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
in  the  mineral  food  removed  from  the  soil  by  different  crops ;  thus  turnips 
require  much  of  the  alkalies  and  lime ;  wheat,  much  alkali  and  silica ; 
barley,  much  hme,  and  silica ;  and  clover,  much  lime,  so  that  the  soil 
which  had  been  exhausted  for  wheat,  because  it  no'  longer  contained 
enough  soluble  silica,  might  still  yield  sufficient  alkali  and  hme  to  a  crop 
of  turnips,  and  when  the  alkali  was  exhausted,  might  furnish  enough  lime 
to  a  crop  of  clover,  after  which,  in  consequence  of  the  chemical  changes 
allowed  by  lapse  of  time  in  the  soil,  more  of  the  original  minerals  com- 
posing it  might  have  been  decomposed  and  rendered  available  for  a  fresh 
wheat  crop. 

Another  explanation  of  the  benefit  of  systems  of  rotation  may  be  given 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  d6bris  of  the  preceding  crop  are  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  land.  Some  plants  extending  tlieir  roots  more  deeply  into 
the  soil,  avail  themselves  of  mineral  food  Avhich  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
plants  furnished  with  shorter  roots,  and  when  the  refuse  of  the  former 
plants  is  ploughed  into  the  land,  the  surface  is  enriched  with  the  food 
collected  from  the  sub-soil. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  operations  taking  place  in  the  plant 
and  resulting  in  the  elaboration  of  tlio  groat  variety  of  vegetable  products' 
is  very  slight  indeed.    We  appear  to  have  sufficient  evidence  that  su"ar 
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and  starch,  for  example,  are  constructed  in  the  plant  from  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  that  gluten  results  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  same  com- 
pounds, together  with  ammonia,  or  nitric  acid,  and  certain  sulphates,  and 
phosphates,  but  what  the  intermediate  steps  in  this  conversion  may  be,  we 
are  not  in  a  position  even  to  hazard  a  guess. 

All  seeds  contain  starch,  gluten,  or  some  similar  nitrogenised  substance 
(legumine,  for  example),  together  with  mineral  matters,  these  being  pro- 
vided for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  plant  until  its  organs  are  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  enable  it  to.  procure  its  own  food  from  the  air  or  from 
the  soil. 

During  the  process  of  germination,  the  seed  absorbs  oxygen  and  evolves 
carbonic  acid,  and  since  the  albuminous  constituent  is  the  most  mutable 
substance  present,  it  is  probably  this  which  undergoes  oxidation,  and 
excites  the  conversion,  of  the  insoluble  starch  into  soluble  sugar.  At  this 
state  the  seed  requires,  as  is  well  known,  a  fair  supply  of  water,  the 
elements  of  which  are  required  for  th,e  conversion  of  the  starch  (CgHmOj) 
into  sugar  {CqBl^^^'^)  ;  v^ater  is  also  required  to  dissolve  the  sugar  as  well 
as  the  altered  albuminous  matter  and  the  mineral  salt,  in  order  to  form  the 
sap  of  the  embryo  plant.  These  constituents  of  the  sap,  directed  by  the 
mysterious  vital  energy  in,  tke  seed,  build  up  the  root,  which  extends  itself 
in  search  of  nourishment  down  into  the  soil,  and  the  leaves,  which  dis- 
charge a  similar  function  with  respect  to  the  air.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  developed,  the  plan,t  becomes  able  to.  decompose  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia,  to  provide  the  organic  components  of  its  sap.  Some  part 
of  these  changes,  at  least,  appears  to  take  place  in  the  leaves  of  the  plant, 
from  which,  during  the  day-time,  oxygen  (together  with  a  little  nitrogen) 
is  continually  evolved.  The  leaves  have  been  compared  to  tlie  lungs  of 
animals,  the  functions  of  which  they  reciprocate,  for  whilst,  in  the  lungs 
of  animals,  an  absorption  of  oxygen  and  an  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is 
observed,  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  it  is  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  absorbed 
and  oxygen  is  disengaged. 

In  the  dark,  plants  exhale  carbonic  acid,  but  in  much  smaller  quantity 
than  they  decompose  in  the  light. 

That  oxygen  must  be  evolved,  if  plants  construct  their  carbonaceous 
compounds  from  carbonic  acid  and  water,  is  obvious  on  reflecting  that  all 
these  compounds  contain  less  oxygen,  in  proportion  to  their  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  than  is  contained  in  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Thus,  we  may  conceive  the  formation  of  all  the  compounds  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  or  of  those  elements  with  oxygen,  which  are  met  with  in 
plants,  by  the  concurrence,  in  various  proportions,  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  and  the  separation  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  oxygen. 

To  take  an  example  ;  cellulose  (CgH^^Og)  would  result  from  the  coali- 
tion of  6  mols.  of  carbonic  acid  and  5  mols.  of  water,  with  separation  of 
12  atoms  of  oxygen.  Again,  malic  acid,  C^HgOj,  would  require  4  mols.  of 
carbonic  acid  and  3  mols.  of  water,  whilst  6  atoms  of  oxygen  would  be 
set  free. 

It  is  equally  easy  to  represent  the  formation  of  nitrogenised  compounds 
from  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  with  separation  of  oxygen,  for 
the  nitrogen  in  all  such  compounds  is  present  in  so  small  a  number  of 
atoms  relatively  to  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,'  that  the  amount  of  oxj^gcu 
separated  from  the  carbonic  acid  and  water,  would  always  far  more  than 
suffice  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  into  water, 
even  if  this  hydrogen  did  not  itself  take  part  ii)  the  formation  of  the 
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compound.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  formation  of  quinine  is  to  be 
accounted  for — 

20CO,  +   911,0   +   2NH3  =   C,„H,,N,0,  +  0,/. 

Quinine. 

If  sulpbur  be  a  constituent  of  the  vegetable  compound  to  be  formed, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  sulphuric  acid  derived  from  the  sulphates  pre- 
sent in  the  soil  sbould  co-operate  with  th.e  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia. 

If  the  composition  of  gluten  be  correctly  represented  by  the  formula 
^los'HjcoN'jyOj^S,  the  equation  explaining  its  formation  from  the  above  con- 
stituents of  the  food  of  the  plant  would  be  written  — 

108CO,  +  UK,0  +  27NH3  -f-  SO3  =  C„,H,,,N,,03,S  -f-  0,^. 

The  cbemical  tendency  of  vegetables,  therefore,  is  to  reduce  to  a  lower 
state  of  oxidation  the  substances  presented  in  their  food,  whilst  animals 
exhibit  a  reciprocal  tendency  to  oxidise  the  materials  on  which  they  feed. 

With  respect  to  the  last  stage  in  tbe  existence  of  the  plant,  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit,  we  know  a  little  more  concerning  the  cbemical  changes  which 
it  involves. 

Most  fruits,  in  their  unripe  condition,  contain  cellulose,  starch,  and 
some  one  or  more  vegetable  acids,  such  as  malic,  citric,  tartaric,  and 
tannic,  the  latter  being  almost  invariably  present,  and  causing  the  pecu- 
liar roughness  and  astringency  of  the  unripe  fruit.  The  characteristic 
constituent  of  unripe  fruits,  however,  is  a  compound  of  carbon, 

hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  composition  of  which  bas  not  been  exactly 
determined.  Pectose  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  during  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit  it  undergoes  a  change  induced  by  the  vegetable  acids,  and  is 
converted  into  pectine  (G.^.^'H^o^.^),  which  is  capable  of  dissolving  in  water, 
and  yields  a  viscous  solution.  As  the  maturation  proceeds,  the  pectine 
itself  is  transformed  into  pectic  acid  (CjgHsaOjj),  and  peciosic  acid 
which  are  soluble  in  boiling  water,  yielding  solutions  which 
gelatinise  on  cooling.  It  is  from  the  presence  of  these  acids,  therefore, 
that  many  ripe  fruits  are  so  easily  convertible  into  jellies. 

Whilst  the  fruit  remains  green,  its  relation  to  the  atmosphere  a])pears 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  leaves,  for  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and 
evolves  oxygen ;  but  when  it  fairly  begins  to  ripen,  oxygen  is  absorbed 
from  the  air,  and  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  whilst  the  starch  and  cellulose 
are  converted  into  sugar,  under  the  influence  of  the  vegetable  acids  (page 
494),  and  the  fruit  becomes  sweet.  It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  con- 
version of  starch  and  cellulose  (CoHi„Or,)  into  sugar  (C„Hi.,0„j  would  simply 
require  the  assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water,  so  that  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  are  probably  necessary  for  the  con- 
version of  the  tannic  and  other  acids  into  sugar.    For  example — 

CAO„  +  1\0  +        =  2C„H,20„  -1-  15C0, 

Tannic  acid.  rniit-sugar. 

3CJT,Pfl  -1-  O3  =  C„llj,p„  +  3H,0  -I-  6C0,. 

Tartaric  acid. 

When  the  sugar  has  reached  the  maximum,  the  ripening  is  completed  • 
and  if  the  fruit  be  kept  longer,  tlie  oxidation  takes  the  form  of  ordinary 
decay. 

The  scheme  of  natural  chemistry  would  not  be  complete  unless  provi- 
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sion  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  constituents  of  plants,  after  death, 
to  the  atmosphere  and  soil,  where  they  might  afford  food  to  new  genera- 
tions of  plants.  Accordingly,  very  shortly  after  the  death  of  a  plant,  if 
sufficient  moisture  be  present,  the  changeable  nitrogenised  (albuminous) 
constituents  begin  to  putrefy,  and  chemical  motion  being  thus  excited,  is 
communicated  to  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  under  the  form  of  decay,  so 
that  the  plant  is  slowly  consumed  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  its  carbon 
being  reconverted  into  carbonic  acid,  its  hydrogen  into  water,  and  its 
nitrogen  into  ammonia,  these  substances  being  then  transported  in  the 
atmosphere  to  living  plants  which  need  them,  while  the  mineral  consti- 
tuents of  the  dead  plants  are  washed  into  the  soil  by  the  rain. 

Moist  wood  is  slowly  converted  by  decay  into  a  brown  substance,  which 
has  been  called  7JM??^?^s,  and  forms  the  chief  part  of  - the  organic  matter  in 
soils.  Alkalies  dissolve  this  substance,  and  on  the  addition  of  an  acid 
to  the  brown  solution,  a  brown  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  said  to 
contain  humic,  ulmic,  and  geic  acids,  but  these  substances  do  not  crystal- 
lise, and  their  existence  as  definite  acids  appears  to  be  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. Two  other  acids  of  a  similar  kind,  crenic  and  ajgocrenic  acids 
(Kpi]vrj,  a  well),  have  been  obtained  from  the  same  source,  and  are  also 
found  occasionally  in  mineral  waters, 

"When  it  is  desired  to  jDreserve  wood  from  decay,  it  is  impregnated  with 
some  substance  which  shall  form  an  unchangeable  compound  with  the 
albuminous  constituents  of  the  sap,  Kreasote  (page  457)  and  corrosive 
sublimate  (Jcyanising)  are  occasionally  used  for  this  purpose,  the  wood 
being  made  to  imbibe  a  diluted  solution  of  the  preservative,  either  by 
being  soaked  in  it  or  under  pressure. 

In  Boucherie's  process  for  preserving  wood,  the  natural  asQending  force 
of  the  sap  is  ingeniously  turned  to  account  in  drawing  up  the  preservative 
solution.  A  large  incision  being  made  around  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  growing  tree,  a  trough  of  clay  is  built  up  around  it,  and  filled  with  a 
weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  iron,  or  chloride  of  calcium. 
Even  after  the  tree  has  been  felled,  it  may  be  made  to  imbibe  the  pre- 
serving solution,  whilst  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  enclosing  the  base  of 
the  trunk  in  an  impermeable  bag  suppHed  with  the  liquid  from  a  reservoir. 
The  impregnation  of  the  wood  with  such  solutions  not  only  prevents 
chemical  decay,  but  renders  it  less  liable  to  the  attack^  of  insects  and  the 
growth  of  fungi. 

NUTEITION  OF  ANIMALS. 

441.  Between  the  chemistry  of  vegetable  and  that  of  animal  life  there 
is  this  fundamental  distinction,  that  the  former  is  eminently  constructive 
and  the  latter  destructive.  The  plant,  supplied  with  compounds  of  the 
simplest  kind — carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia — constructs  such  com- 
plex substances  as  albumen  and  sugar ;  whilst  the  animal,  incapable  of 
deriving  sustenance  from  the  simpler  compounds,  being  fed  with  those  of 
a  more  complex  character,  converts  them  eventually,  for  the  most  part, 
into  the  very  materials  with  which  the  constructive  work  of  the  plant 
commenced.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  some  of  the  substances  deposited  in 
the  animal  frame,  such  as  fibrine  and  gelatinous  matter,  rival  in  com- 
plexity many  of  the  products  of  vegetable  life  ;  but  for  the  elaboration 
of  the  substances,  the  animal  must  receive  food  somewhat  approach- 
ing them  in  chemical  composition.    It  is  to  this  nearer  resemblance 
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between  the  food  of  animals  and  the  proximate  constituents  of  their 
frames,  that  we  may  partly  ascribe  the  greater  extent  of  our  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  the  nutrition  of  animals,  which  is,  however,  far  from 
being  complete. 

The  ultimate  elements  contained  in  the  animal  body  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  vegetable,  but  the  proximate  constituents  are  far  more 
numerous  and  varied. 

The  bones  containing  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, together  with  gelatinous  matter,  require  that  the  animal  should  be 
supplied  with  food  which,  like  bread,  contains  abundance  of  phosphates, 
as  well  as  the  nitrogenised  matter  (gluten)  from  which  the  gelatinous 
substance  may  be  formed.  In  milk,  the  food  of  the  young  animal,  we 
have  also  the  necessary  phosphates,  whilst  the  caseine  affords  the  supply 
of  nitrogenous  matters. 

Muscular  flesh  finds,  in  the  gluten  of  bread  and  the  caseine  of  milk,  the 
nitrogenised  constituent  from  which  its  fibrine  might  be  formed  with  even 
less  transformation  than  is  required  for  the  gelatinous  matter  of  bone, 
since  the  composition  of  fibrine,  gluten,  and  caseine  is  very  similar. 

The  albumen  and  fibrine  of  the  blood  have  also  their  counterparts  in 
the  gluten  and  caseine  of  bread  and  milk,  whilst  all  the  salts  of  the  blood 
may  be  found  in  either  of  these  articles  of  food. 

Bread  and  milk,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  excellent  representatives  of 
the  food  necessary  for  anirnals,  and  the  same  constituents  are  received  in 
their  flesh  diet  by  animals  which  are  purely  carnivorous,  but  in  a  higher 
stage  of  preparation. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  those  parts  of  the  frame  which  contain  no 
nitrogen  should  be  supplied  by  those  constituents  of  the  food  which  are 
free  from  that  element,  such  as  the  starch  in  bread  and  the  sugar  and  fat 
in  milk. 

Before  the  food  can  be  turned  to  account  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body, 
it  must  undergo  digestion,  that  is,  must  be  either  dissolved  or  otherwise 
reduced  to  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  blood,  which  it 
accompanies  into  the  lungs  to  undergo  the  process  of  respiration,  and  thus 
to  become  fitted  to  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
body,  since  these  have  to  be  continually  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the 
constituents  of  the  blood. 

The  first  step  towards  the  digestion  of  the  food  is  its  disintegration, 
effected  by  the  teeth  with  the  aid  of  the  saliva,  by  which  it  should  be 
reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass.  The  saliva  is  an  alkaline  fluid  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  a  peculiar  albuminous  substance  called  ptyaline  (tttvu),  to 
spit),  which  easily  putrefies.  The  action  of  saliva  in  mastication  is 
doubtless  in  great  part  a  mechanical  one,  but  it  is  possible  that  its 
alkalinity  assists  the  process  chemically,  by  partly  emulsifying  the  fatty 
portions  of  the  food.  The  liability  of  ptyaline  to  putrefaction  favours  the 
supposition  that  it  may  act  in  some  way  as  a  ferment  in  promoting  the 
digestion. 

This  disintegration  of  the  food  is  of  course  materially  assisted  by  the 
cooking  to  which  it  has  been  previously  subjected,  the  hard  and  fibrous 
portions  having  been  thereby  softened. 

The  food  now  passes  to  the  stomach,  in  which  it  remains  for  some  time, 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body  (98°  F.),  in  contact  with  the  gastric  Juice, 
the  chief  chemical  agent  in  the  digestive  process. 

The  gastric  juice,  which  is  secreted  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
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stomach,  is  an  acid  liquid,  containing  liydrochloric  and  lactic  acids.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  substance  belonging  to  the 
albuminous  class  of  bodies,  which  is  called  pepsine  (TreVTO),  to  digest),  and 
possesses  the  remarkable  power  of  enabling  dilute  acids,  by  its  mere 
presence,  to  dissolve  such  substances  as  fibrine  and  coagulated  albumen, 
which  would  resist  the  action  of  the  acid  alone  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

An  imitation  of  the  gastric  juice  may  be  made  by  digesting  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  for  some  hours  in  warm  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  acid  liquid  thus  obtained  is  capable  of  dissolving  meat,  curd, 
&c.,  if  it  be  maintained  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  The  pepsine 
prepared  from  the  stomach  of  the  pig  and  other  animals  is  sometimes 
administered  medicinally  in  order  to  assist  digestion. 

The  principal  change  which  the  food  suffers  by  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  the  conversion  of  the  fibrinous  and  albuminous  constituents  into 
soluble  forms  {peptones) ;  the  starch  is  also  partly  converted  into  dextrine 
and  sugar,  but  the  fatty  constituents  are  unchanged. 

The  food  which  has  thus  been  partially  digested  in  the  stomach  is  called 
by  physiologists  chyme,  and  passes  thence  into  the  commencement  of  the 
intestines  (the  duodenum),  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  two  more 
chemical  agents,  the  Mle  and  the  pancreatic,  juice. 

Bile  consists  essentially  of  a  solution  of  two  salts  known  as  glycocholate 
and  taurocholate  of  soda.  Both  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids  are 
resinous,  and  do  not  neutralise  the  alkali,  so  that  the  bile  has  a  strong 
alkaline  character.  Another  characteristic  feature  of  this  secretion  is  the 
large  proportion  of  carbon  which  it  contains,  Glycocholic  acid  has  the 
composition  HCaeH^aNOe,  and  contains  therefore  67  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
whilst  taurocholic  acid,  HCjaH^^NO^S,  contains  61  per  cent.  The  names 
of  these  acids  have  reference  to  the  circumstance  that  they  furnish  respec- 
tively glycocoll  and  taurine,  together  with  two  new  acids  free  from  nitro- 
gen, when  they  are  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid^ — 

2HC2A,N06  +  H^O  =  C,,H,g09  +  2C,H,N0,. 

GlycochoUc  acid.  ^^f^}''  Glycocoll. 

HC26H44NO,S  +  H2O  =  CgHyNOaS  +  HC24H3A  • 

Taurocholic  acid.  Taurine.  Cholic  acid. 

Taurine  forms  colourless  crystals  of  great  beauty,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  large  proportion  (above  25  per  cent.)  of  sulphur  which  it  contains. 
It  also  presents  an  interesting  example  of  a  complex  animal  derivative, 
which  may  be  artificially  prepared  in  a  very  simple  manner.  ^ 

When  defiant  gas  is  passed  over  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  absorbed, 
and  if  the  product  be  dissolved  in  water,  neutralised  with  ammonia  and 
evaporated,  crystals  of  isethionate  of  ammonia  are  obtained — 

+  SO3  +  NH3  +  H2O  =  NH3.H20.C2H,S03. 

Iscthionate  of  ammonia, 

"When  this  salt  is  moderately  heated,  it  loses  a  molecule  of  water,  and 
leaves  taurine — 

NHs-HaCC^H^SOa  -  H2O  =  C2H.NO3S. 

Iscthionate  of  ammonia.  Taurine. 

Another  characteristic  ingredient  of  the  bile  is  cholesterine*  {C^^nO), 
*  From  xo^-^  ^il^  ;  ariap,  fat. 
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a  crystalline  substance  somewhat  resembling  the  fats,  and  often  deposited 
in  large  quantity  in  the  form  of  biliary  calcuU.  It  has  also  been  found 
in  pease,  wheat,  and  some  vegetable  oils. 

The  peculiar  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  has  never  been  obtained  in  a 
pure  state. 

A  peculiar  substance  called  glycogen,  or  animal  starch  (CoHj^Oj),  has 
been  found  in  the  liver,  and  becomes  speedily  converted  into  sugar  after 
death,  by  assimilating  the  elements  of  water. 

The  special  function  of  the  bile  in  the  digestion  of  the  food  has  not 
been  explained,  but  from  its  strongly  alkaline  reaction  it  does  not  appear 
improbable  that  it  assists  in  the  digestion  of  fatty  substances. 

The  pancreatic  juice  is  another  alkaline  secretion  which  differs  from 
the  bile  in  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  albumen,  and  is  very 
putrescible.  Its  particular  office  in  digestion  appears  to  consist  in  promot- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  starchy  portions  of  the  food  into  sugar  (page  494), 
though  it  also  has  a  powerful  action  upon  the  fats,  causing  them  to  form 
an  intimate  mixture,  or  emulsion,  with  water,  and  partly  saponifying 
them.  The  digestion  of  the  starch  and  sugar  is  completed  by  the  action 
of  the  intestinal  fluid  in  the  further  passage  of  the  food  through  the 
intestines,  so  that  when  it  arrives  in  the  small  intestines,  all  the  soluble 
matters  have  become  converted  into  a  thin  milky  liquid  called  chyle, 
which  has  next  to  be  separated  mechanically  from  the  insoluble  portions, 
such  as  woody  fibre,  &c.,  which  are  excreted  from  the  body. 

This  separation  is  effected  in  the  small  intestines  by  means  of  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  vessels,  one  of  which  (the  mesenteric  veins)  absorbs  the  dis- 
solved starchy  portions  of  the  food,  and  conveys  them  to  the  liver,  whence 
they  are  afterwards  transferred  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  The 
other  set  of  vessels  (lacteals)  absorbs  the  digested  fatty  matters,  and 
conveys  them,  through  the  thoracic  duct,  into  the  subclavian  vein,  and 
thence  at  once  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 

From  the  right  auricle  this  imperfect  blood  passes  into  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  is  there  mixed  with  the  blood  returned  from 
the  body  by  the  veins,  after  having  fulfilled  its  various  functions  in  the 
system.  The  mixture,  which  has  the  usual  dark-brown  colour  of  venous 
blood,  is  next  forced,  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  into  the  lungs, 
where  it  is  distributed  through  an  immense  number  of  extremely  fine 
vessels  traversing  the  lungs,  in  contact  witb  the  minute  tubes  containing 
the  inspired  air,  so  that  the  venous  blood  is  only  separated  from  the 
air  by  very  thin  and  moist  membranes.  Through  these  membranes 
the  dark  venous  blood  gives  up  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  had 
become  charged  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  of  the  organs,  in  its 
passage  through  the  body,  and  acquires,  in  return,  about  an  equal 
volume  of  oxygen,  which  converts  it  into  the  bright  crimson  arterial 
blood.  In  this  state  it  returns  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  whence 
it  is  conveyed,  by  the  arteries,  to  the  different  organs  of  the  body. 

The  chemistry  of  the  changes  effected  and  suffered  by  the  blood  in 
its  circulation  through  the  body  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  One 
of  its  great  offices  is  the  supply  of  the  oxygen  necessary  to  oxidise 
the  components  of  the  various  organs,  and  thus  to  evolve  the  heat 
which  maintains  the  body  at  its  high  temperature.  The  results  of  the 
oxidation  of  these  organs  are  undoubtedly  very  numerous  ;  among  them 
we  may  trace  carbonic  (CO2),  sulphuric  (SO.,),  phosphoric  (PaO,,),  lactic 
(CgHflOa),  butyric  (C^HgO,),  and  uric  (CjHiN^O.,)  acids,  aa  well  as  urea 
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(CH4N2O),  and  some  ofher  substances.  The  destroyed  tissues  must  at  the 
same  time  be  replaced  by  the  deposition,  from  the  blood,  of  fresh  particles 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  oxidised.  In  the  course  of  the  blood 
through  the  circulation,  the  above  products  of  oxidation  have  to  be 
removed  from  it — the  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs  and  skin — the  sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  and  uric  acids,  and  the  urea,  by  the  kidneys. 

The  various  liquid  secretions  of  the  body,  such  as  the  bile,  the  saliva, 
the  gastric  juice,  &c.,  have  also  to  be  elaborated  from  the  blood  during  its 
circulation  through  the  arteries,  after  which  it  returns,  by  the  veins,  to 
the  heart,  to  have  its  composition  restored  by  the  matters  derived  from 
the  food,  and  to  be  reconverted  into  arterial  blood  in  the  lungs. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  body  is  exposed  to  very  considerable 
variations  of  external  heat  and  cold,  a  question  occurs  as  to  the  provision 
made  for  maintaining  it  at  its  uniform  temperature.  This  is  effected 
through  the  agency  of  the  fat  which  is  deposited  in  all  the  organs  of  the 
body.  Since  fatty  substances  in  general  are  particularly  rich  in  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  their  oxidation  within  the  body  would  be  attended  with 
the  production  of  more  heat  than  that  of  those  parts  of  the  organs  which 
contain  much  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Accordingly,  when  the  body  is 
exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  a  larger  quantity  of  its  fat  is  consumed  by 
the  oxidising  action  of  the  blood,  and  a  corresponding  increase  takes 
place  in  the  amount  of  heat  evolved,  thus  compensating  for  the  greater 
loss  of  heat  suffered  by  the  body  in  the  cooler  atmosphere.  Of  course, 
in  cold  weather,  when  more  oxygen  is  required  to  maintain  the  heat  of 
the  frame,  a  larger  quantity  of  that  gas  is  inhaled  at  each  breath,  on 
account  of  the  higher  specific  gravity  of  the  air,  in  addition  to  which, 
we  have  the  quickened  respii'ation  which  always  attends  exposure  to 
cold. 

To  supply  this  extra  demand  for  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  cold  weather, 
we  instinctively  have  recourse  to  such  substances  as  fat,  starch,  sugar, 
&c.,  which  contain  those  elements  in  large  proportion,  and  these  aliments, 
free  from  nitrogen,  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  respiratonj  constituents  of 
food ;  whilst  flesh,  gluten,  albumen,  &c.,  which  contain  nitrogen,  are  styled 
the  plastic  elements  of  nutrition  (7rAacro-w,  to  form). 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  food  has  a  twofold  oiiice — to  nourish  the 
frame  and  to  maintain  the  animal  heat — it  will  be  evident  that  a  judiciously 
regulated  diet  will  contain  due  proportions  of  those  nitrogenous  consti- 
tuents, such  as  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine,  which  serve  to  supply  the 
waste  of  the  organs,  and  of  such  non-nitrogenised  bodies  as  starch  and 
sugar,  from  which  fat  may  be  elaborated  to  sustain  the  bodily  warmth. 

The  proportion  which  these  two  parts  of  the  food  should  bear  to  each 
other  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  particular  condition  of  existence 
of  the  animal.  Thus,  for  a  growing  animal,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
nitrogenised  or  plastic  portion  of  food  would  be  required  than  for  ai 
animal  whose  growth  has  ceased  ;  and  animals  exposed  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture would  require  more  of  the  non-nitrogenised  or  heat-giving  portions  of 
the  food. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  a  man  can  live  upon  a  diet  which  contains 
(as  in  the  case  of  wheaten  bread)  five  parts  of  non-nitrogenised  (starch 
and  sugar)  to  one  part  of  nitrogenised  food  (gluten) ;  whilst  an  infant, 
whose  increasing  organs  require  more  nitrogenised  material,  thrives  upon 
milk,  in  which  this  amounts  to  one  part  (caseine)  for  every  four  parts  of 
the  non-nitrogenised  portion  (milk  sugar  and  fat). 
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The  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  consume,  as  is  well  known,  much 
more  oil  and  fat  than  those  of  the  temperate  and  hot  regions. 

An  examination  of  the  composition  of  diflferent  articles  of  food  affords 
us  an  explanation  of  the  custom  which  experience  has  warranted,  of  asso- 
ciating particular  varieties  of  food.  Thus,  assuming  as  our  standard  of 
comparison  the  composition  of  bread,  which  contains  one  of  nutritive  to 
five  of  heat-giving  matter,  the  propriety  of  associating  the  following  lands 
of  food  will  be  appreciated  ; — 

Nutritive.  Heat-giving. 
1  1-7 
1  10 


Beef  . 
Potatoes, 

Ham,  . 
Veal,  . 

Mutton, 
Kice,  . 


1  3 

1  0-1 

1  2-7 

1  12-3 


All  muscular  or  mental  exertion  is  attended  with  a  corresponding 
oxidation  of  the  tissues  of  the  frame,  just  as  each  movement  of  a  steam- 
engine  may  be  traced  to  the  combustion  of  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
coal  under  the  boiler ;  and  hence  such  exertion  both  creates  a  demand 
for  food,  and  quickens  the  respiration  to  obtain  an  increased  supply  of 
oxygen. 

Experiment  has  proved  that  the  proportion  which  the  oxygen  consumed 
in  respiration  bears  to  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  depends  very  much  upon 
the  nature  of  the  food.  Thus  an  animal  fed  upon  vegetable  matters,  such 
as  starch  and  sugar  (the  oxygen  in  which  exactly  suffices  to  convert  the 
hydrogen  into  water),  will  turn  nearly  all  the  inspired  oxygen  to  account 
in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  the  volume  of  which  will  be  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  oxygen  which  disappears  at- each  inspiration  ;  but  when 
flesh,  or  particularly  fat,  is  consumed,  much  more  of  the  inspired  oxygen 
is  required  to  convert  the  hydrogen  of  the  food  into  water,  so  that  the 
volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed 
in  respiration.  When  an  animal  has  been  kept  for  a  length  of  time 
without  food,  the  proportion  between  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid 
and  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed,  is  the  same  as  if  the  animal  were  being 
fed  upon  a  flesh  diet,  inasmuch  as  its  own  flesh  alone  is  now  supporting 
its  respiration. 


CHANGES  IN"  THE  ANIMAL  BODY  AFTEE  DEATH. . 

442.  After  the  death  of  animals,  just  as  after  that  of  plants,  their  com- 
ponent parts  are  reduced  to  the  primary  forms  from  which  they  were 
derived,  so  that  they  may  begin  again  at  the  foot  of  the  ascending  scale 
of  life.  Yery  soon  after  life  is  extinct,  a  change  takes  place  in  some 
of  the  nitrogenous  constituents,  and  this  change  is  soon  communicated 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  which  undergo  a  putrefaction  or  metamor- 
phosis, of  which  the  ultimate  results  are  the  conversion  of  the  carbon 
into  carbonic  acid,  the  hydrogen  into  water,  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia, 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  and  the  sulphur  into  sulphiu-etted  hydrogen 
and  sulphuric  acid.  The  mineral  constituents  of  the  animal  frame 
then  mingle  with  the  surrounding  soil,  and  are  ready  to  take  part  in 
the  nourishment  of  plants,  which  construct  the  organic  components  of 
tlieir  frames  from  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  furnished  by  the 
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putrefaction  of  theTanimal,  and  then  serve  in  their  turn  as  sustenance  for 
animals  whose  respiration  supplies  the  air  with  carbonic  acid,  and  takes 
in  exchange  the  oxygen  eliminated  by  the  plant, 

The  functions  of  the  two  divisions  of  animate  nature  are,  therefore, 
perfectly  reciprocal,  and  this  relationship  must  be  regarded  as  the  founda- 
tion of  economical  agriculture. 

If  it  were  possible  to  prevent  the  change  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  a  perpetual  succession  of  plants  and  animals  could  be 
raised  upon  a  given  farm  without  any  importation  of  food,  provided  that 
there  was  also  no  exportation.  Or  even,  permitting  an  exportation  of 
food,  the  succession  of  plants  and  animals  raised  upon  the  same  land 
might  be,  at  least,  a  very  long  one,  if  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  of 
the  animals,  to  feed  whom  this  exportation  took  place,  were  restored  to  the 
land  upon  which  this  food  was  raised.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that 
the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  of  the  animal  contain  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil,  in  the  very  state  in  which 
they  are  best  fitted  for  assimilation  by  the  crop,  and  as  long  as  the  soil 
contains  the  requisite  supply  of  mineral  food,  the  plant  can  derive  its 
organic  constituents  from  the  atmosphere  itself. 

Forasmuch,  however,  as  the  vegetable  and  animal  food  produced  upon 
a  farm  is  generally  exported  to  feed  the  dwellers  in  townSj  whose  excre- 
ments cannot,  without  excessive  outlay,  be  returned  to  the  soil  whence 
the  food  was  derived,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  agriculturist  to  pur- 
chase farm-yard  manure,  guano,  &c.,  in  order  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of 
his  soil.  A  great  manufacturing  country,  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  congregated  in  very  large  numbers  around  a  few  centres 
of  industry,  at  a  distance  from  the  land  under  tillage,  is  thus  of  necessity 
dependent  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  food  upon  more  thinly 
populated  countries  where  manufactures  do  not  flourish,  to  which  it  ex- 
ports in  return  the  produce  of  the  labour  which  it  feeds. 

The  parts  of  the  frames  of  animals  differ  very  considerably  in  their 
tendency  to  putrefaction.  The  blood  and  muscular  flesh  undergo  this 
change  most  readily,  as  being  the  most  complex  parts  of  the  body,  whilst 
the  fat  remains  unchanged  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  the  bones  and 
hair  will  also  resist  putrefaction  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  comparative  stability,  of  the  fat  is  observed  in  the  bodies  of  animals 
which  have  been  buried  for  some  time  in  a  very  wet  situation,  when  they 
are  often  found  converted  almost  entirely  into  a  mass  of  adipocere,  con- 
sisting of  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids  derived  from  the  fat. 

When  an  animal  body  is  thoroughly  dried,  it  may  be  preserved  un- 
changed for  any  length  of  time,  and  this  is  the  simplest  of  the  methods 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  animal  food,  becoming  far  more  efficacious 
when  combined  with  the  use  of  some  antiseptic  substance  such  as  salt, 
sugar,  spice,  or  kreasote. 

The  preservative  effects  of  salt  and  sugar  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  the 
attraction  exerted  by  them  upon  moisture,  which  they  withdraw  from 
the  flesh,  whilst  spices  owe  their  antiseptic  power  to  the  essential  oils,  which 
appear  to  have  a  specific  action  in  arresting  fermentative  change,  a  char- 
acter which  also  belongs  to  kreasote,  carbolic  acid,  and  probably  to  other 
substances  which  occur  in  the  smoke  of  wood,  M'ell  known  for  its  eflicacy 
in  curing  animal  matter. 

A  process  commonly  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  animsil  and  vege- 
table food,  consists  in  heating  them  with  a  little  water  in  tin  canisters, 
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which  are  sealed  air-tight  as  soon  as  the  steam  has  expelled  all  the  air, 
and  if  the  organic  matter  be  perfectly  fresh,  this  mode  of  preserving  it  is 
found  very  successful,  though,  if  putrefaction  has  once  commenced,  to  ever 
so  slitrht  an  extent,  it  will  continue  even  in  the  sealed  canister,  quite  in- 
depoudently  of  the  air. 

Modern  experiments  have  disclosed  a  great  imperfection  in  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  conditious  under  which  putrefaction  takes  place,  and  appear 
to  indicate  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  some  minute  solid  particles 
which  appear  to  be  minute  ova  or  germs,  and  have  the  power  of  inducing 
the  commencement  of  this  change.  It  has  been  found  that  milk,  for 
exauiple,  may  be  kept  for  a  very  considerable  period  without  putrefying, 
if  it  be  boiled  in  a  flask,  the  neck  of  which  is  afterwards  loosely  stopped 
with  cotton  wool,  whilst,  if  the  plug  of  cotton  wool  be  omitted,  the  other 
conditions  being  precisely  the  same,  putrefaction  will  take  place  very 
speedily. 

Perfectly  fresh  animal  matters  have  also  been  preserved  for  a  length  of 
time  in  that  state,  in  vessels  containing  air  which  has  been  passed  through 
red-hot  tubes  with  the  view  of  destroying  any  living  germs  which  might 
be  present,  and  such  substances  have  been  found  to  putrefy  as  soon  as  the 
unpurified  air  was  allowed  access  to  them. 

The  extremes  of  the  scale  of  animated  existence  would  appear  to  meet 
here.  The  highest  forms  of  organised  matter,  immediately  after  death, 
serve  to  nourish  some  of  the  lowest  orders  of  living  germs,  these  helping 
to  resolve  the  complex  matter  into  the  simpler  forms  of  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  (fee,  which  are  returned  to  the  atmosphere,  the  great  receptacle 
for  the  four  chief  elements  of  living  matter. 
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ATOMIC  WEIGHTS.* 


Aluininiuin,  . 

M" 

27-5 

Antimony,  . 

Sb'" 

or 

SV 

122 

Arsenic, 

As'" 

or 

As'' 

75 

Barium, 

Ba" 

137 

Bismutli, 

Bi'" 

i)r 

Bi' 

210 

Boron, 

B'" 

10-9 

Bromine, 

Br' 

80 

Cadmium, 

Cd" 

112 

CcEsium, 

Cs' 

133 

Calcium, 

Ca" 

40 

Carton 

12 

C6riiinij 

Ce" 

92 

Clilorine, 

cr 

35-5 

r^TirnminTn 

V>/  LJ.  L  \J  '  '  '  '  '  *         J  * 

Cr'" 

or 

Cr" 

52-5 

Cobalt 

Co" 

OT 

Co'" 

59 

Cu' 

or 

Cu" 

63-5 

D  id  vrniuin 

Di" 

96 

Erbium 

E" 

112-6 

Eluorine 

E' 

19 

Glucinum. 

G" 

9-5 

Gold,  . 

Au'" 

196-6 

Hvdro£ren. 

H' 

1 

Indium, 

In" 

75-6 

Iodine, 

I' 

127 

Iridium, 

Ir- 

197-1 

Iron,  . 

Fe" 

or 

Ee"' 

56 

Lantbanium, 

La" 

92 

Lead,  . 

Pb" 

207 

Litbium, 

L' 

7 

Magnesium, . 

Mg" 

24-3 

Manganese,  . 

Mn" 

or 

Mn'^ 

55 

Mercury, 

Hg' 

or 

Hg" 

200 

Molybdenum, 

.  Mo''' 

96 

Nickel, 

Ni' 

or  M'" 

59 

Niobium, 

.  Nb^ 

94 

Nitrogen,  . 

W" 

or  2Sr^ 

14 

Osmium,  . 

.  Os" 

199 

Oxvsfen.  . 

.  0" 

16 

Palladium, 

Pd' 

or  Pd'^ 

106-5 

Pbospborus, 

P" 

or  V 

31 

Platinum,  . 

Pt" 

or  Pt'^ 

197-1 

Potassium, 

.  K' 

39-1 

Ebodium, 

.  Eo'" 

104-3 

Eubidium, 

.  Eb' 

85-3 

Eutbenium, 

.    Eu'"  104-2 

Seleninm 

.  Se" 

79-5 

Silicon 

.  Si'^ 

28 

Silver, 

•  Ag' 

108 

Sodium,  . 

.  Na' 

23 

Strontium, 

.  Sr" 

87-5 

Sulpbur,  . 

.  S" 

32 

Tantalum, 

.  Ta^ 

1.82 

Tellurium, 

.  Te" 

129 

Tballium, 

.  Tl' 

204 

Tborinum, 

.  Th" 

238 

Tin, 

Sn" 

or  Sn'^ 

118 

Titanium, 

.  Ti'^ 

50 

Tungsten, 

.  W 

184 

Uranium, 

U" 

or  U'" 

120 

Vanadium, 

Y'" 

or 

51-3 

Yttrium,  . 

.  Y" 

61-7 

Zinc, 

.  Zn" 

65 

Zu'conium, 

.  Zr" 

89-5 

*  The  accent  or  index  affixed  to  each  symhol  expresses  the  number  of  .atoms  of  hydrogen 
for  which  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element  is  usually  exchangeable  in  chemical  combina- 
tions.   (See  page  249.,^ 
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Abel's  experiments  on  gun-cotton,  503. 
fuze-composition,  347. 
gun-cotton  pulp,  499. 
Acetal,  549. 
Acetamide  544. 
Acetic  acid,  KCMfi^,  463 

artificial  formation,  528. 
formed  from  alcohol,  490. 
formed  from  citric,  584. 
glacial,  HC2H3O2,  559. 
pm'ification,  463. 
synthesis  of,  563. 
anhydride,  C.Kfi.^,  559. 
ether,  518. 
oxychloride,  559. 
peroxide,  561. 
AcetiBcation,  490. 
Acetine,  576. 
Acetone,  CjHgO,  559, 

diethylated,  564. 
dimethylated,  564. 
ethylated,  564. 
methylated,  564. 
properties,  559. 
Acetones,  552, 
Acetonitrile,  544. 
Acetyle,  550. 

chloride,  560. 
peroxide,  561. 
urea,  616. 
Acetylene,  C2H2,  90. 

copper  test  for,  90. 
detection  in  coal-gas,  110. 
formed  from  olefiant  gas,  94. 
preparation  from  coal-gas,  90. 

ether,  90. 

properties,  92. 
silver  precipitate,  91. 
synthesis,  90. 
Acetylide  of  copper,  preparation,  90. 
potassium,  92. 
sodium,  92. 

Acid,  11. 

definition,  26. 

etymology  of,  11. 

of  sugar,  579. 

unitary  definition,  254. 
Acids,  acrylic  series  of,  CnHgn-aOj,  571. 

anhydrous,  42. 

aromatic,  .537,  457. 

dibasic,  constitution,  255. 

unitary  definition,  255. 

hydratcd,  42. 

monobasic,  constitution,  254. 

unitary  definition,  255. 


Acids  of  the  acetic  .series,  510. 

lactic  series,  558; 

organic,  constitution,  559. 

oxalic  series  of,  575. 

polybasic,  520. 

tribasic,constitixtion,  255. 

unitary  definition,  255. 

vegetable,  578. 

volatile,  separation,  564. 

water-type  view  of,  556. 
Acidulous  waters,  49. 
Aconitic  acid,  584. 
Aconituie,  532. 
Acroleine,  570. 
Acrylic  acid,  HC3H3O2,  571. 
Actinic  rays  of  light,  147. 
Adapter,  90. 
Additive  formulce,  84. 
Adipic  acid,  575. 
Adipocere,  630. 
Aerated  bread,  492. 
After-damp,  75. 
Ag,  silver,  360. 
AgBr,  bromide  of  silver,  365. 
AgCl,  chloride  of  silver,  365. 
Agl,  iodide  of  silver,  365. 
AgNOj  nitrate  of  silver,  363. 
Ag^O,  oxide  of  sUver,  363. 
Agricultiure,  economy  of,  630 
AgjS  sulphide  of  silver,  365. 
Agate,  110 
Aich-metal,  342.  . 
Air,  analysis  of  by  eudiometer,  35. 

by  nitric  oxide,  138. 
by  phosphorus,  56. 
by  pyrogallic  acid,  587. 

atmospheric,  55. 

benzolised  for  illuminating,  106. 

burnt  in  coal-gas,  103. 

candle  test  applied  to,  75. 

elfect  of  conrbustion  on,  75. 

effect  of  electric  sparks  on,  130. 

eudiometric  analysis,  35. 

exact  analysis  by  copper,  56. 

germs  of  life  in,  624. 

proportion  of  ammonia  in,  120. 
Al,  aluminium  286. 
AljOj,  alumina,  289. 
Alabaster,  280. 

oriental,  47. 

A  Ibile,  29. 

Albumen  of  blood,  609. 
Alcarsiu,  524. 
Alcohol,  CjU„0,  512. 

absolute,  513. 
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Alcohol,  allylio,  478. 

amylic,  C.Hi^O,  508. 
auisic,  553. 
benzoic,  553. 
caprylic  574. 
cerylic,  577. 

clieraical  constitution,  520. 

definition,  510. 
cuminic,  553. 
flame,  106. 
from  milk,  604. 
methylated,  471. 
methylic,  CH,0,  463. 
radicals,  CnHan+i,  516. 

doubled  formulse,  516. 
synthesis,  520. 
water-type  view,  522. 
Alcoholic  fermentation,  488. 
Alcohols  and  their  derivatives,  508. 
boiling  points,  509. 
diatomic,  654. 
general  pi'operties,  509. 
monatomic,  554. 

table  of,  509. 
polyatomic,  554. 
primary,  510. 
secondary,  510. 
tertiary,  510. 
triatomic,  557. 
vapour-densities,  509. 
Aldehyde,  acetic  or  vinic,  CjHjO,  549. 

ammonnia,  NH3,C2H40,  550. 

benzoic,  553. 

biityric,  551. 

caprylic,  551. 

chemical  constitution,  549. 

cinnamic,  553. 

cuminic,  553. 

euodic,  551. 

formation  in  vinegar-making,  491. 

lauric,  551. 

cenanthic,  551. 

preparation,  549. 

properties,  549. 

propionic,  551. 

pyi'omiioic,  562. 

resin,  550. 

rutic,  551. 

salicylic,  553. 

valeric,  551. 
Aldehydes,  549. 

action  on  amines,  551. 

derivation  from  alcohols,  510. 
Alder-wood,  composition,  415. 
Aldol,  551. 

Ale,  composition,  489. 
Algaroth,  powder  of,  378. 
Alizarine,  artificial,  596. 
Alkali,  definition,  11. 

manufacture,  264. 

metals,  gi-oup  of,  274. 

works,  fumes  from,  155. 
Alkaline  eaiih  metals,  general  review,  283. 
Alkaloids,  constitution,  533. 

determined,  537. 
organic,  531. 

Vegetable,  extraction  of,  588. 
Allotropy,  191. 
Alloxan,C,,HjN„0„  617. 
Alloxantine,  C8'H4N407,  617. 
AUyle,  CJ-T„  478. 

iodide,  477. 


Allyle,  series,  571. 

sulphide,  478. 
sulphocyanide,  478. 
terbromide,  571. 
Allylene,  478. 
Allylic  alcohol,  478. 

aldehyde,  570. 
Almond  cake,  472, 

oil,  575. 
Almonds,  472. 
Aloes,  479. 
Aludels,  366. 
Alum,  287. 

basic,  288. 
concentrated,  287. 
in  bread,  493. 
shale,  287. 
uses,  288. 
Alumina,  AlA.  289. 

acetate,  558. 

action  of  fluoride  of  sUicon  on,  184. 
hydrate,  289. 
phosphates,  292. 
silicates,  291. 
sulphate,  289. 
Aluminite,  253. 
Aluminium,  Al,  286. 

action  on  water,  12. 
and  copper,  291. 
bronze,  291. 
chloride,  Al^ag,  289. 
ethide,  529. 
extraction,  290. 
fluoride,  184. 
methide,  529. 
properties,  290. 
silicide,  115. 
Alums,  211. 

Amalgam,  for  electrical  machines,  368. 

of  ammonium,  127. 

of  sodium,  127. 
Amalgamating  zinc  plates,  367. 
Amalgamation  of  gold  ores,  399. 

of  silver  ores,  361. 
Amalgams,  367. 
Amarine,  562. 
Amber,  470. 
Amethyst,  110,  326. 
Amides,  constitution,  545. 
fonnation,  543. 
of  phosphoric  acid,  238. 
Amidide  of  potassium,  546. 
Amido-diphenylimide,  456. 
Amidogen,  NHj,  555. 
Ammonia,  NHj,  120. 

absorbed  by  charcoal,  64. 

absorption  by  water,  122. 

action  of  iodine  on,  179. 

-alum,  288. 

and  chlorine,  150. 

arsenite,  242. 

as  food  for  plants,  121. 

bicarbonate,  266. 

bi-hydrosulphato,  272. 

bisuiphate,  270. 

burnt  in  oxvgen,  125. 

carbonate,  (NH.j^O.COj,  266. 

combination  with  acids,  126. 

common    carbonate,  2(NH4)..0. 
3C0„  266. 

composition,  125. 

decomposed  by  the  spark,  126. 
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Ammonia,  delicate  test  for,  372. 

explosion  with  oxygen,  129. 
lorniatiou  from  nitric  acid,  134. 
gas,  di'ied,  12-1. 

preparation,  121. 
group  othydrogeu  compounds,245 
liydriodate,  179,  273. 
hydrobromate,  273. 
hydrochlorate,  NH3.HCI,  121. 

properties,  271. 
hydrosulphate,  NHj.H^S,  272. 
hyposulphite,  272. 
identified,  122. 

in  waters,  examination  for,  372. 

isethionate,  626. 

liquefied,  123. 

raolybdate,  389. 

muriate,  271. 

Nessler's  test  for,  372. 

nitrate,  137. 

decomposed  by  heat,  137 
preparation,  137. 

nitrification  of,  130. 

oxalate,  (NHJ^C^O,,  580. 

properties,  122. 

proportion  in  air,  120. 

salts,  269. 

sesquicarbonate,  2(NHj)j0.3C02, 
270. 

solution,       determination  of 

strength,  123. 
solution,  .specific  gravity,  123. 
sources  of,  121. 
sulphate,  (NHJ2O.SO3,  270. 
urate,  616. 
volcanic,  268. 
Ammoniacal  liquor,  446. 

extraction  of  ammonia 
from,  121. 

Ammoniacuni,  479. 
Ammonia-meter,  123. 
Ammonias,  complex,  533. 

ethylated,  533. 
Ammoniated  chloride  of  silver,  124. 
Ammonide,  sulphuric,  (NH3)aS03,  270. 
Ammonium,  NH4,  269. 

amalgam,  127. 

bisulphide,  272. 

bromide,  273. 

chloride,  272. 

properties,  272. 

heptasulphide,  272. 

iodide,  273. 

oxide,  (NH.,)jO,  269. 

pentasulphide,  272. 

sulphide  (NH,)jS,  273. 

yellow,  272. 

Bulphocyanide  prepared,  218. 

theory,  126. 
Amorphous,  61. 
Amorplious  phosphorus,  226. 
Amygdaline,  472. 
Amylacetic  (ojnanthic)  acid,  564. 
Araylamine,  636,  541. 
Amyle,  CjH,„  516. 

acetate,  549. 
valerianate,  549. 
Amylene,  512. 
Amylene-glycol,  557. 
Amylethylic  ether,  521. 
Amylic  alcohol,  C,H„0,  509. 
Amylic  iodide,  516. 


Analysis  of  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  107. 

of  marsh-gas,  108.  _j 
organic,  81. 

calculation  of,  82. 

Anatase,  387. 
Ancasier  Stone,  410. 
Anchoic  acid,  575. 
Angelic  acid,  571. 
Anglcsite,  PbO.SOa,  358. 
Anhydride,  acetic,  559. 

beuzoacetic,  560. 
benzoic,  473. 
carbonic,  84. 
lactic,  604. 
nitric,  136. 
phosphoric,  231. 
sulphimc,  209. 
sulphm-ous,  201. 
tartaric,  581. 
Anhydrides  of  organic  acids,  559 
Anhydrous,  23. 
Anhydrous  acids,  42. 
Aniline,  C„H,N,  456. 
black,  455. 
blue,  455. 

constitution,  540. 
colours,  453. 
constitution,  533. 
-green,  455. 
-purple,  453. 
-red,  453. 

constitution,  540. 
salts,  455. 
test  for,  453. 
-violet,  455. 

constitution,  540. 
-yellow,  454. 
Animal  charcoal,  66. 

chemistry,  602. 
heat,  627. 

Ajiimals,  and  plants,  reciprocity  of,  629. 

changes  after  death,  629. 

destructive  functions  of,  624. 

nutrition  of,  624, 

oxidising  functions  of,  623. 

ultimate  elements  of,  625. 
Animi  resin,  470. 
Aniseed,  essential  oil  of,  474,  553. 
Anisic  acid,  474,  553. 

alcohol,  553. 
Anisyle  hydride,  474,  553. 
Annatto,  595. 

Ansell's  fire-damp  indicator,  96, 
Anthracene,  461. 
Anthracite,  68. 

composition,  68,  431. 

"  production  of  flame  from,  86. 
Antichlore,  200,  212. 
Anticorrosive  caps,  162. 
Antimonic  acid,  SbjO,,  376. 
Antiniouietted  hydrogen,  377. 
Antimony,  Sb,  375. 

action  on  water,  12. 

amorphous,  376. 

antiuioniate  of  teroxide,  Sb^Oj, 
Sb.O,  376. 

butter  of,  378. 

clilorosulphido,  378. 

crocus,  375. 

crude,  Sb,  S.„  376. 

detected,  196,  378. 

extraction  in  the  laboratory,  875. 
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Antimony,  glass  of,  379. 

grey  ore  of,  Sbjbg,  o79. 
ore,  red,  Bhfi,,  2iih^8„  379. 

white,  SbjOa,  376. 
oxide,  SbjOj,  376. 
oxycliloride,  378. 
oxysulpliide,  379. 
pentachloride,,  SbClj,  378. 
pentasulphide,  B\  Sj,  379. 
potassio-tartrate,  581. 
regulus,  375. 
sulphide  identified,  379. 
sulphides,  379. 
terchloride,  SbClj,  378. 
teroxide,  Sb^Oj,  376. 
tersulphide,  378. 
tested  for  lead  and  iron,  879. 
uses,  376. 

vei-milion,  214,  379. 
Antiseptic  properties  of  carbolic  acid,  458. 

kresylic  acid,  459. 
su  Ipiiurous  acid,  198. 

Ants,  acid  of,  561. 

oil  of,  562. 
Apatite,  222. 
Apocrenic  acid,  624. 
Apomorphine,  589. 
Apple  oil,  549. 

Aq.,  water  of  crystallisation,  41 
Aqua  fortis,  132. 

regia,  170. 
Arabine,  481. 

AracMdic  (butic)  acid,  511. 
Arbor  Dianse,  368. 
ArchU,  597. 
Argand  lamp,  104. 
Argent-acetyle,  chloride  of,  92. 

oxide  of,  92. 
Argent-allylene,  458. 
Argillaceous  iron  ores,  301. 
Argol,  258,  580. 
Arrack,  508. 

Arragonite,  CaO.COj,  278. 
Arrowroot,  484. 
Arsenites,  242. 

normal  ratio  of,  254. 
Arsenic,  As,  238. 

bisulphide,  247. 

combining  volume,  238. 

detection,  245. 

extraction,  239. 

extraction  from  organic  matters, 

246. 
in  copper,  340. 
native,  239. 
oxides,  240. 
pentasulphide.  248. 
subsulphide,  247. 
sulphides,  247. 
terbromide,  246. 
terchloride,  246. 
terfluoride,  247. 
teriodide,  246. 
tersulphide,  247. 

identified,  248. 
triethoxide,  529. 
white,  240. 
Arsenic  acid,  Asfi^,  243. 

action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid 
on,  247. 
Arsenical  nickel,  NiAs^,  330. 

paper-hangings,  243. 


Arsenical  pyrites,  239. 

soap,  243. 
Arsenic  eating,  243. 
Arsenides,  239. 

Arsenietted  hydrogen,  AsH,,  244. 

decomposed  by  heat,  245. 
Arsenio-diethyle,  528. 

-diniethyle,  628. 
-sulphides,  239. 
-triethyle,  528. 
-trimethyle,  528. 
Ai-senious  acid,  Asfi^,  239. 

action  of  ammonia  on,  242. 
chlorine  on,  246. 
hydrochloric  acid 
:  on,  246. 

hydrosulphuric  acid 
on,  247. 
behaviour  with  water,  241. 
composition,  240. 
crystalline,  241. 
identified,  240. 
opaque,  242. 
smallest  fatal  dose,  241. 
tribasic,  242. 
vitreous,  241. 
Arseniuretted  or  arsenietted  hydrogen,  244. 
As,  arsenic,  238. 
Assafcetida,  479. 

essential  oil  of,  479. 
Asbestos,  281. 

AsHj,  arsenietted  hydrogen,  244. 

Ashes  of  coal,  69. 

AS2O3,  arsenious  acid,  239. 

As^Oj,  arsenic  acid,  243. 

Asparagiue,  584. 

Asparagus,  498. 

Aspartic  acid,  584. 

Assay  of  gold  by  cupeUation,  401. 

Atacamite,  346. 

Atmolysis,  20. 

Atmosphere,  composition,  55. 
Atmospheric  air,  55. 
Atmospheric  germs  of  putrefaction,  631. 
Atom,  definition,  8. 

etymology,  8. 
Atomic  fonnulos,  types  of,  258. 
Atomic  heat,  definition,  10. 

of  magnesium,  285. 
Atomic  heats,  10. 

of  compound  bodies,  285. 
oxygen,    hydrogen,  and 

nitrogen,  9. 
potassium,    sodium,  and 
lithium,  284. 
Atomicities,  classification  by,  249. 
Atomicity,  249. 

importance  in  theory,  251. 
notation  of,  251. 
Atomic -theory,  8. 
weight,  8. 

of  sulphur,  193. 

Atropine,  532. 

Attraction,  chemical,  definition,  1. 
An,  gold,  398. 

AuClj,  terchloride  of  gold,  401. 

Augite,  291. 

Auric  acid,  AuoOj,  402. 

Autogenous  soldering,  204. 

Azobenzide,  452. 

Azolitmine,  598. 

Azote,  etymology,  120. 
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B,  BORON,  117. 

Ba,  barium,  276. 

BaCIj,  chloride  of  bariuni,  277. 

Balenic  acid,  511. 

Balloons,  75. 

made,  505. 
Balsam  of  Peru,  469. 

Tolu,  469. 
Balsams,  469. 
Banca  tin,  381. 
BaO,  baryta,  276. 
BaO.COo,  carbonate  of  baryta,  276. 
BaO.NjOj.  nitrate  of  baryta,  276. 
BaO.SOj,  sulphate  of  baryta,  276. 
Barilla,  263. 
Bar-iron,  best,  312. 

composition,  312. 
crystalline,  315. 
fibrous,  315. 
manufacture,  309. 
Barium,  Ba,  276. 

action  on  water,  12. 
binoxide,  277. 
chloride,  BaClj,  277. 
equivalent  and  atomic  weights,  286. 
sulphide,  276. 
Barley  sugar,  497. 
Baryta,  BaO,  276. 

carbonate,  276. 

preparation  from  heavy 
spar,  276. 
chlorate,  277. 
hydrate,  BaO.H.O,  276. 
hypophosphite,  234. 
in  glass,  406.' 
nitrate,  BaCN^Oj,  276. 
sulphate,  276. 

decomposition,  276. 
sulphovinate,  520. 
Earytocalcite,  279. 
Basalt,  291. 
Base,  definition,  27. 
Basicity  of  acids  deteimined,  256. 
Basic  oxides,  27. 
Bassortne,  481. 
Basylous,  248. 
Bathgate  coal,  465. 
Bath  stone,  410. 

Baths,  photographic,  recovery  of  silver  from, 
365. 

Battery,  galvanic,  5. 
Baume's  flux,  414. 

Bauxite,  extraction  of  aluminium  from,  290. 

Baysalt,  263. 

Beans,  inosite  in,  611. 

Bear,  389. 

Beef-tea,  612, 

Beehive-shelf,  12. 

Beer,  composition,  469. 

ropy,  490. 

sparkling,  78. 
Bees'  wax,  577. 
Behenic  acid,  511. 
Bell-metal,  342,  384. 
Bengal  saltpetre,  KNO3,  411. 
Benic  acid,  511. 
Benzamido,  544. 
Benzene  sulphonic  acid,  457. 
Benzoacetic  anhydride,  560, 
Benzoic  acid,  HC,H,Oj,  71. 

in  cow's  urine,  618. 
alcohol,  474,  553. 


Benzoic  anhydride,  474. 

peroxide,  561. 
Benzoin,  gum,  71. 
Benzoine,  473. 

Benzole  or  Benzine,  CJis,  452. 

action  of  nitric  acid  on,  135. 
chloride  of,  452. 
Benzoliue,  562. 
Benzolised  air,  106. 
Benzone,  553. 
Benzonitrile,  544. 
Benzophenone,  553. 
Benzoyle,  C,H50,  473. 

compounds,  473. 

glycocoU,  618. 

hydi-ide,  473. 

peroxide,  561. 

salicylamide,  545. 

salicyle,  475. 

series,  473. 
Benzoyle-uj-ea,  616. 
Beuzureide,  616. 
Benzylamine,  553. 
Benzyle,  chloride,  553. 
Bergamotte,  essential  oil  of,  468. 
Beryl,  293. 

Bessemer's  process  (iron),  314. 

Bezoars,  587. 

Bi,  bismuth,  373. 

Bibasic  acids,  constitution,  256. 

Biborate  of  soda,  267. 

Bibromosuccinic  acid,  582. 

Bicarbonate  of  luiie,  45. 

soda,  Na2O.H2O.2CO2,  266. 
Bicarbonates,  83. 
Bichloracetic  acid,  559. 
Bi  equivalent  elements,  250. 
Bile,  626. 

Bimetantimoniate  of  potash,  377. 

soda,  377. 

Binary  formulae,  42. 

theory  of  acids,  254, 
salts,  254. 
Binoxide  of  hydrogen,  52. 

nitrogen,  138. 
BijOj,  bismuthic  oxide,  374. 
Birch,  essential  oil  of,  468. 
BijSj,  bismuthic  sulphide,  374. 
Biscuit  porcelain,  408. 
Bismuth,  Bi,  373. 

action  on  water,  12. 

glance,  374. 

impurities,  373. 

nitrate,  Bi^O^.SNjOj,  374. 

ochre,  374." 

oxides,  374. 

oxychloride,  374. 

sulphide,  374. 

tolluride,  221. 

terchloride,  BiClj,  374. 

trisnitrate,  374. 
Bismiithic  acid,  374. 
Bistearine,  569. 

Bisulphato  of  potash,  KjO.HjO.2SO3,  131. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  in  coal-gas,  218. 
Bisulphites,  200. 
Bisulphuret  of  carbon,  215. 
Bitter  almond  oil,  C-H„0,  471. 
Bittern,  171,  263. 
Bituminous  coal,  69. 
Bixine,  595. 
Black  ash,  264. 
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Black  ash  liquor,  treatment.,  267. 
Blackband,  300. 
Black  dyes,  601. 
Blacking,  vitriol  in,  208. 
Black  lead,  61. 

crucibles,  62. 
vitriol,  345. 
wasli,  371. 
Blast-furnace,  303. 

chemical  changes  in,  304. 
gases,  305. 
Blasting  with  gunpowder,  425. 
Bleaching  by  chloride  of  lime,  152. 
chlorine,  152. 
ozone,  54. 

sulphurous  acid,  199. 
powder,  152. 
Bleach  killed,  200. 
Blende,  ZnS,  294. 
Blistered  steel,  317. 
Block  tin,  382. 
Blood,  607. 

action  of  oxygen  on,  608. 
aeration  of,  608. 
coagulation  of,  607. 
crystals,  608. 
deflbrinated,  607. 
formation  from  food,  625,  628. 
globules,  607. 
venous  and  arterial,  608. 
Bloom  (iron),  312. 
Bloomery  forge,  321. 
Blowers  in  coal-mines,  96. 
Blowpipe,  cupellation  with,  353. 
flame,  106. 
hot-blast,  107. 
oxy-hydrogen,  38. 
reduction  of  metals  by,  107. 
table,  114. 
test  for  lithiiun,  273. 

potassium,  261. 
sodium,  267. 

Blue  bricks,  409. 
copperas,  344. 
dyes,  601. 

fire  composition,  163. 

flowers,  colouring  matter  of,  595. 

malachite,  335. 

metal  (copper),  339. 

oxide  of  molybdenum,  389. 

timgsten,  388. 
pUI,  367. 
pots,  62. 

Prussian,  Fe^Fcyg,  434. 
stone,  344. 
Thenard's,  329. 
;.  Tumbull's,  440. 
verditer,  345. 
vitriol,  344. 

water  of  copper  mines,  339. 

writing  paper,  292. 
BjOj,  boracic  acid,  117. 
Bodies  of  animals,  putrefaction  of,  630. 
Boghead  cannel,  465. 
Boiler  fluid,  arsenical,  243. 

incnistations,  46 
Boiling  meat,  612. 
Boiling  point,  definition,  51. 
Boiling  points  of  benzole  series,  447. 
Boiling  pi-ocess  (iron),  313. 
Bolsover  stone,  410. 
Bone-ash,  223. 


Bone-ash  as  manure,  620. 
black,  66. 

earth,  as  manure,  621. 
formation  from  food,  625. 
Bones,  ammonia  furnished  by,  541. 

as  manure,  620. 

composition,  222. 

destructive  distillation,  66. 
Boracic  acid,  B^Oj,  1 17. 

crystals,  118. 
Boracic  acid,  117. 

identified,  118. 
in  glass,  406. 
manufacture,  117. 
tribasic,  118. 
vitreous,  118. 
anhydride,  117. 
ether,  519. 
lagunes,  117. 
Boracite,  283. 
Borates,  118. 

normal  ratio  of,  254. 
Borax,  'S^ia.jd.l'Bfi^WQ,  267. 

glass,  268. 

identified,  268. 

manufacture,  267. 

refining,  267. 

uses,  268. 

vitrified,  268. 
Boric  ethide,  252. 

methide,  529. 
Bomeene,  469. 
Borneo  camphor,  469. 
Borofluoric  acid,  185. 
Borofluorides,  185. 
Boron,  B,  117. 

amorphous,  119. 

chloride,  BCI3,  169. 

crystallised,  119. 

diamond,  119. 

fluoride,  BF3,  185. 

graphitoid,  119. 

nitride,  119. 

terchloride,  169. 

tei-fluoride,  187. 
Botany  Bay  gum,  458. 
Boucherie's  process  for  preserving  wood,  624. 
Bouquet  of  wines,  507. 
Boyle's  fuming  liquor,  272. 
Br,  bromine,  171. 
Brandy,  508. 
Brass,  342. 

for  engraving,  342. 

gims,  383. 

preparation,  342. 
Brassic  acid,  571. 
Braunite,  Mn^Oj,  326. 
Brazil  wood,  596. 
Bread,  491. 

aerated,  489,  492. 

new  and  stale,  493. 
Brewing,  487. 
Bricks,  409. 

efllorescence  on,  269. 
Bright  iron,  307. 
Brimstone,  188. 
Britannia  metal,  383. 
British  brandy,  508. 

gum,  484. 
Brochantite,  345. 
Bromates,  173. 
Broniic  acid,  173. 
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Bromine,  Br,  171. 

action  on  potash,  172. 

chloride  of,  17i. 

etymology,  172. 

hydrate,  172. 

identified,  172. 

in  waters,  171. 

nseful  applications,  172. 

with  hydiogeu,  173. 
Bromofonn,  548. 
Bromosiiccinic  acid,  582. 
Bronze,  342,  384. 

annealing  of,  384. 

coin,  384. 

powder,  386. 
Bronzing,  342. 
Brookite,  387. 

Brown  acid  (siilphnric),  207. 
blaze,  299. 
coal,  68. 
dyes,  601. 
hcmnatite,  301. 
Brncine,  532. 
Bnicite,  283. 
Brunolic  acid,  447. 
Brunswick  green,  346. 
Bubbles,  explosive,  33. 
Buckskin,  586. 
Bug-poison,  370. 
Building-materials,  409. 

stone,  effect  of  air  of  towns  on,  410. 
preservation  of,  410. 
Bullets,  rifle,  354. 

shrapnel,  355. 
Bm-ner,  air-gas,  104. 

Bunsen's,  104. 
gauze,  105. 
hot-au',  104. 
ring,  51. 

rosette,  51.  J 
Burners,  smokeless,  104. 
Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid,  298. 
Butic  acid,  511. 
Biitine,  576. 
Butter,  576. 
Butter-milk,  603. 

preparation  of,  603. 
Butylactic  acid,  556, 
Butylamine,  541. 
Butyle,  C^H,,  517. 
-amyle,  516. 
-caproyle,  516. 
-sulphocyanide,  478. 
Butylene,  512. 

-glycol,  57. 
Butylic  alcohol,  509. 
Butyramide,  544. 
Butyric  acid,  HC4H,0j,  511,  662. 

formed  from  citric,  584. 
synthesis  of,  562. 
two  rational  formulae  of,  563. 
ether,  549. 
Butyrine,  576. 
Butyrone,  552. 
Butyryle,  551. 

-urea,  616. 

C,  CARBON,  59. 

Ca,  calcium,  278. 

Cacao-butter,  593. 

CaClj,  chloride  of  calcium,  280. 

Cadet'*  fuming  liquor,  524. 


Cadmia,  CdS,  299. 
Cadmium,  Cd,  298. 

carbonate,  299. 

identified,  299. 

iodide,  299. 

oxide,  299. 

sulpliide,  CdS,  299. 

vapour  density,  299. 

Cajsia,  275. 

carbonate,  275. 
Ca3sium,  274. 

platinochloride,  393. 
Caen-stone,  410. 
CaFj,  fluoride  of  calcium,  180. 
Caffeic  acid,  591. 
Caffeine,  CeHipN.O^,  532. 

chemical  constitution,  593. 
extraction  of,  692. 
formed  from  theobromine,  593. 
Caffeone,  691. 
Cairngorm  stones,  110. 
Caldncf-coal,  69. 
Calamine,  ZnO.COj,  294. 

electric,  294. 
Calcareous  waters,  45. 
Calcium,  Ca,  278, 
Calcium,  action  on  water,  12. 

bisulphide,  197. 

chloride,  CaCl^,  280. 

equivalent  and  atomic  weights,  285. 

fluoride,  CaFj,  180. 

oxychloride,  162,  280. 

pentasulpMde,  197. 

phosphide,  236. 

sulphide,  265. 
Calc-spar,  278. 
Calculation  of  formulfe,  128. 
Calico-printing,  599. 
Calomel,  HgCl,  371. 
Calorific  intensity,  428. 
Cameos,  110. 

Camomile,  essential  oil  of,  468. 
CamphUene,  467. 
Camphine,  107,  465. 
Campholic  acid,  567. 
Camphor,  CioHmO,  469. 

artificial,  467. 

oU  of,  469. 
Camphorimide,  545. 
Camphors,  469. 
Candle,  chemistry  of,  101. 
Candles,  567. 

composite,  568,  670. 
Cane-sugar,  CijHjjOu,  496. 

action  of  yeast  on,  488. 
composition,  497. 
Cannel  gas,  composition,  109. 
CaO,  lime,  278. 

CaO.  COj,  carbonate  of  lime,  278. 
CaO.O,  oxalate  of  lime,  679. 
CaO.SOj,  sulphate  of  lime,  279. 
Caoutchinc,  480. 
Caoutchouc,  479. 

artificial,  576. 

in  plant  juices,  480. 

solvents  for,  479. 
Cap  composition,  443. 
Capric  (rutic)  acid,  611. 
Caprine,  576. 
Caproic  acid,  611. 

alcohol,  509. 
Caproine,  676. 
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Caproyle,  CeHi,,  616. 
Caproylene,  512. 
Caprylene,  512. 
Caprylic  acid,  511. 

alcohol,  509,  576. 
Capsicine,  532. 
Caramel,  497. 
Carbazotic  acid,  458. 
Carbolic  acid,  CjHeO,  457. 

antiseptic  character,  630. 

tests  of  purity,  458. 

Carbon,  C,  59. 

and  hydrogen,  89. 
oxygen,  25. 

atomicity,  250. 

atomic  weight,  89. 

bichloride,  CClj,  167. 

chemical  relations  of,  66. 

chlorides  of,  166. 

circulation  in  nature,  70. 

determination  of,  81. 

natui'al  sources,  59. 

oxides  of,  69. 

physical  properties,  64. 

sesquichloride,  OjClg,  166. 

subchloride,  Cfil.^,  167. 

use  in  metallurgy,  67. 
Carbonate  of  baryta  and  iime,  279. 

lime  and  soda,  279. 
lime  in  waters,  44. 

natural  sources  of  71. 

Carbonates,  83. 

additive  formulas,  84. 
alkaline,  275. 
normal,  253. 
substitutive  formulce,  84. 
Carbon,  bisulphide,  CS^,  215. 

uses,  217. 
burnt  to  carbonic  oxide,  calorific 

value  of,  431. 
calorific  intensity  calculated,  428. 
calorific  value,  67,  427. 
chlorides,  composition  by  volume, 
168. 

group  of  elements,  119,  249. 
iodide,  179. 

liquid  sesquichloride,  CCI3,  168. 
oxychloride,  COCI2,  168. 
oxysulphide,  218. 
protochloride,  Cfil^,  167. 
Carbonic  acid,  COj,  70. 

absorption  by  water,  77. 

analysis  of,  85. 

composition  by  volume,  89. 

decomposed  by  carbon,  85. 

potassium, 85. 

determination  of,  81. 

evolved  by  plants,  70. 

experiments  with,  72. 

formation  of  proi^ylic  acid 
from,  528. 

formed  in  combustion,  70. 

respiration,  70. 

in  air,  sources  of,  70. 

in  breathed  air,  75. 

injurious  efl'ects  of,  75. 

liquefaction  of,  80. 

preparation,  72. 

properties,  72. 

salts  of,  83. 

separation  from  other  gases, 
81. 


Carbonic  acid  springs,  71. 

synthesis  of,  59. 
Carbonic  anhydride,  84. 

ether,  519. 
Carbonic  oxide,  CO,  85. 

absorption  by  cuprous  chlo- 
ride, 251. 
action  on  heated  metallic 

oxides,  88. 
calorific  value,  631. 
compositionby  volume,  89. 
decomposition  by  heat,  88. 
formation  in  fires,  85. 
formed  from  steam,  86. 
identified,  85. 

loss  of  heat  in  furnaces  pro- 
ducing, 431. 

metallm-gic  applications,  86. 

poisonous  properties,  86. 

preparation  from  carbonic 
acid,  85. 

preparation  from  ferrocy-' 
anide  of  potassium,  87. 

preparation  from  oxalic  acid, 
87. 

properties,  87. 
Carbonisation,  59. 
Carbonising  fermentation,  67. 
Carbotriamine,  540. 
Carbovinate  of  potash,  519. 
Carburetted  hydrogen,  95. 
Carmine,  699. 
Carmiue  lake,  599. 
Carminic  acid,  699. 
Carnallite,  261. 
Carnelian,  110. 

Carraway,  essential  oU  of,  468. 
Carry's  freezing  apparatus,  124. 
Carthamine,  595. 
Cartilage,  612. 
Case-hardening,  319. 
Caseine,  605. 

vegetable,  492,  605. 
Cassia,  essential  oil,  474. 
Cassiterite,  SnOj,  385. 
Cast-iron,  composition  of,  307. 

fusing  point,  309.  ■ 

grey,  308. 

malleable,  319. 

mottled,  308. 

phosphorus  in,  307. 

sUicou  in,  115. 

specific  gi-avity,  309. 

sulphur  in,  307. 

varieties  of,  308. 

white,  308. 
Castor  oil,  576. 

cold-diwvn,  576. 
Cast  steel,  318. 
Catalan  process,  320. 
Catalysis,  52,  621. 
Catechu,  588. 
Cat's  eye,  110. 
Caustic  alkali,  11. 

etymologj'  of,  11. 
lunar,  AgNOj,  363. 
potash,  260. 
soda,  266. 
Cd,  cadmium,  299. 
Cedar-wood,  essential  oil,  469. 
Cedrene,  469. 
Cedriret,  463,  465. 
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Celery,  498. 

Celestine,  SrO.SO^,  277. 
Cellulose,  C„HioO„  462. 

couverted  into  sugar,  494. 
solvent  for,  344. 
Cement  for  earthenware,  605. 

Koeue's  and  Keating's,  280. 
Portland,  411. 
Roman,  411. 
Scott's,  411. 
Cementation  process,  316. 

theory  of,  317. 
Centrifugal  sugar  drainer,  496. 
Cerasine,  481. 
Cente,  293. 
Cerium,  Ce,  293. 

oxalate,  293. 
o.xides,  293. 
Ceroleine,  678. 
Cerotene,  512. 
C'erotic  acid,  511,  577. 
Cerotine,  577. 
Ceruse,  357. 

Cerylic  alcohol,  509,  577. 
Cetine,  577. 
Cetyle,  C,„H33,  577. 

series,  577. 
Cetylene,  512. 
Cetylic  alcohol,  509. 

ether,  577. 
CH3,  methyle,  463. 
CHj,  marsh-gas,  95. 
CH.,0,  methylic  alcohol,  463. 
CjHj,  acetylene,  90. 
CjHj,  olefiant  gas,  93. 
CjH.Cl^,  Dutch  liquid,  94. 
C„B.„  ethyle,  516. 

CjHj,  ethene,  466.  >. 
C^HioO,  ether,  514. 
CjHgO,  alcohol,  513. 
C^H,,  phenyle,  457. 
C„H„,  benzole,  452. 
CbH.N,  aniline,  452. 
C-H,,0,  benzoyle,  472. 
CioHj,  naphthaline,  459. 
Chalcedony,  110. 
Chm,  CaO.COj,  278. 

decomposed  by  sodium,  85. 
in  waters,  46. 
precipitated,  162. 
Chalybeate  waters,  49,  322. 
Chameleon  mineral,  327. 
Champagne,  507. 
Charbon  roux,  415. 
Charcoal,  absorption  of  gases  liy,  64. 

action  of  steam  on,  87. 

alder,  composition,  415. 

animal,  66. 

as  fuel,  67. 

ash.  416. 

buiTiing,  63. 

combustion  of,  67. 

decolorising  properties,  65. 

deodorising  properties,  64. 

examination,  416. 

for  gunpowder,  415. 

oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  133. 

preparation  iti  the  laboratory,  426, 

prepared  at  dill'ercnt  tempera 
tures,  415. 

properties  of,  04. 

retort,  63. 


Charcoal  suffocation,  86. 

wood,  62. 
Charring  by  steam,  415. 
Cheese,  604. 
Cheltenliam  water,  49. 
Chemical  equivalent,  definition,  11. 
Chemistry,  delinition,  1. 
Cheques,  prepared  paper  for,  485. 
Chessylite,  345. 
Chevreul's  investigations,  565. 
Chili  saltpetre,  NaNOj,  411. 
Chill-casting,  309. 
Chimney,  hot  aii',  for  lamj^s,  104. 
use  of,  in  lamps,  104. 
ventilation  by,  75. 
Chimneys  on  lire  extinguished,  199. 
Chinese  wax,  577. 
Chlonaphthalise,  CioClg,  168. 
Chloracetic  acid,  HC^HaClOj,  559. 
Chloral,  C^HCljO,  548. 
Chlorahim,  290. 
Chloranile,  591. 
Chloraniline,  543. 
Clilorate  of  baryta,  277. 

potash,  KCIO3, 160. 

.  action  of  heat  on,  163. 

sulphuric  acid 
on,  164. 
and  sugar  inflamed,  165. 
burnt  in  coal-gas,  164. 
preparation,  160. 
preparation  of  oxygen 
from,  31. 

Chlorates,  162. 

normal  ratio  of,  253. 
Clilorhydrine,  569. 

of  glycol,  555. 
Chloric  acid,  160. 

hydrated,  162. 
ether,  519. 
peroxide,  ClOj,  164. 
Chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  290. 
ammonium,  NHjCl,  126. 
calcium  tube,  82. 
lime,  152. 

constitiition  of,  152. 
spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion, 160. 
nitrogen,  169. 
nitrosyle,  171. 

preparation,  170. 
potassium,  solubility  of, 412. 
soda,  160. 
sodium,  262. 
sulphuryle,  200. 
thionyle,  200. 
Chlorine,  CI,  144. 

action  on  ammonia,  150. 

hydrosulphuric  acid,  195. 
leaves,  152. 
sal-ammoniac,  170. 
water,  150. 
and  hydrogen,  147. 

exploded  by  sun- 
light, 148. 
exploded  by  spark, 
148. 

atomicity  of,  260. 
bleaching  by,  151. 
chemical  relations  of,  146. 
disinfecting  properties,  153. 
I  etymology,  140. 
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Clilorino,   experiments  -with,  146. 

group  of  elements,  185. 

hydrate,  146. 

liquefied,  146. 

occurrence  in  nature,  144. 

oxides,  158. 

composition  by  volunie,166. 
general  review,  166. 

oxidising  action,  151. 

peroxide,  164. 

preparation,  145. 

properties,  146. 

taper  in,  151. 

water,  146. 
Chlorite,  291. 
Cblorites,  166. 
Clilorobenzole,  452. 
Clilorocarbonic  acid,  COClj,  l68. 

atomic  con-stihition, 
251. 

Chlorochromic  acid,  333. 
Chlorofoi-m,  CHC]3,517. 
Chlorophospliamide,  238. 
Chlorophyll,  595. 
Chloropicrine,  CCl3(N02),  459. 
Chlorosulphuric  acid,  200. 
Chlorous  acid,  CljOj,  165. 
Chocolate,  693. 
Choke-damp,  75. 
Cholesterine,  C^aH^^O,  626. 
Cholic  acid,  626. 
Choloidic  acid,  626. 
Chondrine,  612. 

Chromates,  normal  ratio  of, "253. 
of  lead,  332. 
of  potash,  332. 
Chrome-alum,  333. 
Chrome-iron-ore,  FeO-Cr^Oj,  331. 
Chrome-yellow,  PbO.CrOj,  332.  , 
Chromic  acid,  CrOj,  332. 

action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on, 
158. 

Chromium,  Cr,  331. 

action  on  water,  12. 

chlorides,  333. 

oxides,  332. 

oxychloride,  333. 

protoxide,  333. 

sesquichloride,  333. 

sesquioxide,  Ci\0^,  332. 

sesquisulphide,  334. 

sulphate,  332. 

terfluoride,  334. 
Chrysaniline,  454. 
Chrysene,  461. 
Chrysoheryl,  293. 
Chrysoculla,  345. 
Churning,  603. 
Chyle,  627. 
Chyme,  626. 
Cigars,  594. 
Cinchona  bark,  590. 
Cinchonine,  532. 

extraction  of,  590. 

Cinder,  69. 

Cinder-iron,  305. 

Cinnabar,  HgS,  366. 

Cinnanieine,  469. 

Cinnamic  acid,  CoHgOj,  469. 

Cinnamon,  essential  oil  of,  474. 

Cinnaniyle,  hydride,  474. 

Circulation  of  blood,  chemistry  of,  627. 


Cisterns,  incrustations  in,  46. 
Citric  acid,  HjCH^O,,  583. 
CI,  chlorine,  ]45. 

Clark's  process  for  softening  water,  48. 
Clay,  287. 
Claying  sugar,  496. 
Clay  ironstone,  average  yield,  305, 
kidney  form,  301. 
Clay  ironstones,  301. 
CljO,  hypochlorons  acid,  159. 
CljOj,  chlorous  acid,  165. 
C\0„  chloric  peroxide,  164. 
Clot  of  blood,  607. 
Cloves,  essential  oil  of,  468. 
CN,  cyanogen,  437- 
CO,  carbonic  oxide,  85. 
COj,  carbonic  acid,  70. 
C0O3,  oxaUc  acid  in  combination,  579. 
Coal,  68. 

ash  of,  69. 

Bathgate,  465. 

bituminous,  68. 

composition  of,  431. 

Boghead,  465. 

brown,  68. 

caking,  69. 

cannel,  69. 

combustion  of,  68. 

composition  of,  69. 

distillation  of,  108,  445. 

formation  of,  68. 

mines,  fire-damp  of,  96. " 

products  of  combu.stion,  69. 

distillation,  109. 

stone,  68. 
varieties  of,  68. 
Welsh,  69. 
Coal-gas,  108. 

composition  of,  109. 
manufacture,  446. 

eiJ'ect  on  chemistiy,  445. 
piiriflcation.  447. 
removal  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
from,  218. 
Coal-naphtha,  treatment  of,  449. 
Coal-tar,  447. 

distillation  of,  449. 
dyes  from,  453. 
Coarse  copper,  339. 
Coarse-metal  (copper),  CuFeSo,  337. 
Cobalt,  Co,  359. 

action  on  water,  12. 
arseniate,  239. 
Uoom,  3C0O.AS2O5,  239. 
chloride,  330. 

commercial  oxide,  preparation,  329. 

glance,  C0AS2.C0S2,  329.  , 

oxides,  329. 

phosphate,  329. 

vyrites,  CojS,,  330. 

separation  from  nickel,  329. 

sulphides,  330. 
Cocaine,  532. 
Coccuhis  Indicus,  477. 
Cochineal,  599. 
Cochlearia,  oil  of,  478. 
Cocinic  acid,  511. 
Cocoa,  593. 
Cocoa-nut  oil,  574 
Codeine,  532. 

constitution,  538. 
extraction,  589. 
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Cod-liver  oil,  576. 
Colfee,  composition,  591. 

i'oa.stiiig,  592. 
Coil,  induction,  7. 
Coiu-bronze,  342. 
Coke,  69. 

action  of  steam  on,  80. 

composition,  431. 
Colcotliar,  202,  322. 
Cold,  greatest  artificial,  138. 

saturated  solution,  40. 

shortness  in  iron,  315. 
Collodion  balloons  made,  505. 

cotton,  505. 
Colophene,  467. 
Colophony,  468. 
Coloured  fires,  163. 
Coloiu-Lng-matters,  animal,  599. 

vegetable,  595. 

Columbiie,  390. 
Columbinm,  390. 
Colza  oil,  575. 

Combination  by  volume,  34. 

definition,  1. 
Combined  carbon  in  cast-iron,  308. 
Combining  proportions,  632. 
Combustibles  and  supporters,  reciprocity  of, 
37,  103. 

Combustion,  acetylene  formed  in,  90. 
definition,  23. 

formation  of  carbonic  acid  in-,  70. 

furnace,  82. 

in  air,  definition,  23. 

in  confined  air,  74. 

in  oxygen,  24. 

temperature  of,  427. 
Common  salt,  NaCl,  262. 
Composition  and  constitution,  464. 
Corapoxmd  and  mixture,  tlistinction,  58. 

definition,  1. 
Compressed  gases,  38. 
ConcT'ete,  411. 
Condenser,  Liebig's,  51. 
Condurrile,  239. 
Condy's  disinfecting  fluid,  328. 
Coiiiferine,  476. 
Coniine,  5-32. 

constitution,  537 
Constitution  of  salts,  252. 
Converting  furnace,  316. 
Converting  vessel,  Bes.semer's,  314. 
Cooking,  612. 
Copal,  470. 
Copper,  Cu,  334. 

acetylide,  91. 

action  of  nitric  acid  on,  134. 

on  ammonia  and  air,  344. 
on  water,  12. 
alloys  of,  342. 
amalgam,  368. 
ammonio-sulpliate,  345. 
Anglesea,  339. 
arsenite,  243. 
basic  acetate,  559. 

carbonates,  3.35,  345. 

phosphates,  346. 
best  selected,  337. 
blistered,  338. 
chlorides,  345. 
cleaned,  343. 
detected  in  lead,  354. 
dry,  338. 


Copper,  effect  of  impurities  on,  340. 

phosjjhorus  on,  340. 

sca-watcr  on,  341. 
electric  conductivity  of,  340. 
electrotype,  340. 
emerald,  345. 

extraction  in  laboratory,  339. 
fusing  point,  341. 
c/lance,  CUjS,  335. 
hydrated  oxide,  343. 
hydride,  234. 
Lake  Superior,  340. 
lead  in,  338. 
metallurgy  of,  334. 
moss,  338. 
native,  334. 
ore,  grey,  335. 
red,  335. 
variegated,  335. 
ores,  334. 

fusion  for  coarse  metal,  336. 

white  metal,  337. 

roasting,  335. 

treatment  of,  for  silver,  361. 
overpoled,  339. 
oxide,  CuO,  343. 
oxides,  343. 
oxychloride,  341,  346. 
peacock,  335. 
pentasulphide,  347. 
phosphide,  236,  347. 
poling  or  toughening,  338. 
precipitated,  91. 
properties  of,  340. 
pyrites,  CuFeSj,  335. 
cpradrant  oxide,  344. 
reduced  by  hydrogen,  379. 
refining,  338. 
rose,  339. 
sinid,  334. 

separated  from  silver,  362. 
silicates,  345. 

smelting,  composition  of  products 

from,  339. 
smelting,  summary  of,  335. 
smoke,  336. 
Spanish,  340. 
subchloride,  Cu^Clj,  346. 
suboxide,  Cv.„0,  344. 
subsulphide,  Cu„S,  347. 
sulphate,  CuCSO^,  344. 

action  of  heat  on,  211. 
in  bread,  493. 
■siilphides,  347. 
tnining,  342,  383. 
tough-cake,  339. 
tough-pitch,  338. 
underpoled,  339. 
verdigris,  342. 
vessels  for  cooking,  341. 
■with  aluminium,  291. 
Copperas,  FeO.SO,,  323. 

blue,  344. 
CoproKte,  222,  230. 
Ooquimhile,  324. 
Coral,  279. 
Corn-Hour,  484. 
Corpse-light  in  coal-mines,  99. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  HgClj,  37 

antidote  to,  370. 
antiseptic  properties 
370. 
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CoTundxvn,  289. 
Cotton,  462. 

and  wool,  separation  of,  613. 

dissolved  by  animonio-cupric  solu- 
tions, 344. 
Cr,  chromium,  331. 
Crackers,  detonating,  444. 
Cramptou's  furnace,  315. 
Cream,  603. 

Cream  of  tartar,  258,  580. 
Creasote,  457,  459. 
Crenic  acid,  424. 
Cress,  essential  oil  of,  477. 
Cresole,  450. 

Cresylic  acid,  C7H5O,  459. 

CrOa,  chromic  acid,  332. 

Cr^Oj,  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  332. 

Crocus  of  antimony,  375. 

Crookes' discovery  of  thallium,  359. 

Cross-stone,  183. 

Crotonic  acid,  571. 

Crow-fig,  593. 

Crucibles,  409. 

black  lead,  62. 

graphite,  62. 
Cryolite,  267. 
Crystalline  lens,  608. 
Crystallisation,  40. 

Crystals  froui  the  leaden  chambers,  203. 

CSj,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  215. 

Cu,  copper,  334. 

CuClj,  cupric  chloride,  345. 

CujCl^,  cuprous  chloride,  346. 

Cudbear,  597. 

Cumidine,  537. 

Cuminic  acid,  HCioHnO^,  474. 

alcohol,  553. 
Cummin,  essential  oil,  474. 
Cumyle,  474. 

hydride,  474.  ■ 
Cumylene,  539. 

diamine,  539. 
CuO,  oxide  of  copper,  343. 
CuO.SOj,  sulphate  of  copper,  344. 
Cupel-furnace,  353. 
CupeUation  on  the  large  scale,  353. 

small  scale,  354. 

Cupric  acid,  344. 

chloride,  CuClj,  345. 
oxide,  CuO,  343. 
Cupros-acetyle,  chloride,  91. 

oxide,  91. 
Cuprous  acetylide,  preparation,  90. 
chloride,  CujClj,  346. 

ammoniacal,  346. 
solution,  preparation,  91. 
oxide,  CUjO,  343. 
Curarine,  593. 
Curcumine,  597. 
Curd  of  miDc,  605. 
Curing  animal  matters,  630. 
Current,  electric,  4. 
CuS,  sulphide  of  copper,  347. 
Cyamelide,  439. 
Cyanic  acid,  hydrated,  439. 

ether,  615. 
Cyanide  of  phosphorus,  441. 

potassiiun,  KCN,  437. 

commercial,  438.  ! 
from  blast  furnaces, 
438. 

Cyanides  of  alcohol-radicals,  523. 


Cyanine,  595. 
Cyanile,  292. 
Cyanogen,  CN,  437. 

chlorides,  440. 

compounds,  433. 

preparation,  437. 

solution,  metamorphosis  of,  437. 
Cyauuric  acid,  440,  614. 
Cy,jPe,  fen-ocyanogen,  434. 
Cylinder-charcoal,  63,  416. 
Cymole,  CioH,„  462,  466. 

Dadyle,  467. 

hydrochlorate,  467. 
Damaluric  acid,  571. 
Dankes'  furnace,  315. 
Daturine,  532. 
Davy-lamp,  98. 

Deacon's  chlorine  process,  146. 
Dead  head,  383. 
Dead  oil  of  coal-tar,  449. 
Decay,  70. 

Decolorising  by  charcoal,  65. 
Decomposing-cell,  5. 
Decomposition,  definition,  1. 
Definition  of  acid  salt,  255. 

alcohol,  506. 

atomic  heat,  285. 

basic  salt,  255. 

normal  salt,  255. 

salt,  254. 
Deflagrating  coUar,  25. 

spoon,  25. 
Deflagration,  414. 
Dehydration,  42. 
Deliquescence,  42. 
Density,  absolute,  419. 

apparent,  419. 
Deodorising  by  charcoal,  65. 

chlorine,  153. 
Dephlogisticated  muriatic  acid,  154. 
Derbyshire  spar,  180. 
Desilverising  lead,  351. 
Destructive  distillation,  definition,  63. 
Detonating  tubes,  162. 
Devitrification,  406. 
Dextrine,  CgHioOj,  483. 
Dextrotartaric  acid,  583. 
Dhil  mastic,  356. 
Diacetine,  558. 
Diacid  diamines,  539. 
Dialysis,  112. 
Diamines,  539. 

aromatic,  539. 
Diamond,  59. 

ash  of,  61 . 
combustion  of,  60. 
dust,  61. 
glazier's,  61. 
Diamylamine,  536. 
Diaspore,  289. 
Diastase,  486. 
Diathernianous,  216. 
Diatomic  elements,  250. 
Diazoamido-beuzole,  456. 
Dibenzyle,  461. 
Dichloracetic  acid,  559. 
Dicliloraniline,  543. 
Dichlorhydrine,  669. 
Didymiuni,  Di,  293. 
Diet,  regulation  of,  628. 
Diethacetic  acid,  563. 
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Diethacetic  ether,  563. 
Dietlioxalio  acid,  556. 
Dietliyle,  516. 

Diothylamine,  NH(C,H,,)„,  536. 
Diethyl-cliethyleue-iliaiiiine,  539. 
Diethylene-diaiuiue,  NoH„(C.jH _,).,,  539. 

-diaiuuiouium,  hydrate  of,  539. 

-diethyl-triamine,  540. 

-trialcohol,  556. 

-trianiine,  540. 

-triammoniura,  trichloride,  540. 
Diethylzincamine,  546. 
Difl'usibility  of  gasas,  dofiuition,  16. 

law  of,  17. 

measurement  of,  18. 

rate  of,  17. 

DifTusion-tube,  18. 
Digestion,  625. 

Dimethacetic  (butyric)  ether,  ^63. 
Dimethoxalic  acid,  556. 
Dimethylamine,  536. 
Dimorphous,  61. 
Dinas  Jire-bricks,  409. 
Dinitr.miline,  543. 
Dinitrobeuzole,  135. 
Dinitro-dipheuylamine,  537. 
Direiianthyleue-diamylainiue,  551. 
Dioptiise,  345. 
Diphenylaraine,  537. 
Diphenyl-benzoylamine,  537. 

-diethylene-diamine,  539. 
-guanidine,  540. 
-urea,  616. 
Diplatinamiue,  395. 
Diplatosamine,  394. 

hydrate,  394. 

hydrochlorate,  394. 

sulphate,  394. 
Discharge  in  calico-printing,  154,  601. 
Disinfectant,  MacDougall's,  458. 
Disinfecting  by  chloride  of  lime,  153. 

chloilne,  153. 
ferric  chloride,  324. 
manganates,  327. 
Disinfecting  fluid,  Burnett's,  298. 

Condy's,  328. 
Disintegration  of  rocks,  78. 
Disodacetic  ether,  563. 
Displacement,  collection  of  gas  by,  19. 
Dissociation  of  sal-ammoniac,  271. 

vermilion  vapour,  373. 

Disthene,  292. 
Distillation,  50. 

definition  of,  50. 

destructive,  65. 

dry,  63. 

fractional,  450. 
Distilled  sulphur,  188. 

water,  50. 
Dithionic  (hyposulphuric)  acid,  214. 
Ditoluylamine,  537. 
D'flglio  acid,  .^)71. 
DotomiU,  MgO.Ca0.2CO„  281. 
Doiigh,  492. 
Downcast  shaft,  76. 
Dryers,  576. 
Drying  gases,  42. 

in  vacuo,  208. 
oils,  576. 

over  oil  of  vitriol,  208. 
Ductility  of  copper,  341.  . 
Dung  as  manure,  621. 


Diuig-substitute,  244, 269. 
Dutch  liquid,  CJl.Cl,,  94. 

action  of  chlorine  on,  166. 
Dutch  metal  in  chlorine,  147. 
Dyad  elements,  250. 
Dyeing,  599. 

Earthenware,  409. 
Earths,  alkaline,  284. 

proper,  284. 
Ebonite,  480. 

Economico-fumace  for  lead-smelting,  350. 

Effervescence,  77. 

Efflorescence,  41. 

Eggs,  610. 

Egg  shells,  71,  610. 

Elaene,  512. 

Elaidic  acid,  586. 

Elaldehyde,  550. 

Elba  iron  ore,  301. 

Electrical  amalgam,  368. 

Electrogilding,  402. 

Electrolysis,  definition,  6. 

of  hydrochloric  acid,  157. 
of  water,  4. 
Electro-negative  elements,  6. 
Electroplating,  362. 
Electro-positive  elements,  6. 
Element,  definition,  1. 
Elements,  non-metallic,  general  review,  248. 
Elemi  resin,  470. 
Ellagic  acid,  587. 
Embolite,  365. 
Emerald,  292. 
Emery,  289. 
Emetics,  581. 
Emetine,  532. 
Empirical  formulas,  83. 
Empirical  and  rational  formula,  464. 
Empyreumatic,  468. 
Emulsine,  471. 
Enamel  glass,  407. 
Endosraose,  607. 
English  sulphuric  acid,  204. 
Epsom  salts,  282. 
Equivalent,  definition,  11. 
Erbium,  293. 
Erucic  acid,  571. 
Erythric  acid,  597. 
Erythrite,  598. 
Esculetine,  477. 
Esculine,  476. 
Essence  of  almonds,  472. 

tui-pentine,  467. 
Essential  oils  containing  sulphur,  477. 

extraction  of,  408. 
Ethal,  CinHj^O,  577. 
Ethalic  acid,  577. 
Ethane,  466. 
Ether  (C,H,),A  514. 

chemical  constitution,  517. 

decomposition  by  heat,  90. 

water-typo  view,  522. 
Etheriflcation,  continuous,  514. 

theory  of,  575. 
Ethers,  derivation  from  alcohols,  510. 
double,  521. 

perfuming  ,md  (lavouring,  549. 
Ethylamine,  Nll.^iC  H,),  534,  542. 
Rtliylaiiiiuonia  or  ethylia,  534. 
KUiylnnilinc,  .537. 
Ethylalc  of  potash,  522. 
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Ethylate  of  soda,  522. 

zinc,  527. 

Ethyl-coclyl-aimnoniiim,  hydrate  of,  538 
Ethyle,  C.^S,,  517. 
Ethyle-amyle,  516. 
-butyle,  516. 
cyanide,  523. 
-glncose,  498. 
hydi-ide,  534. 
hypothesis,  517. 
iodide,  516. 
kakodyle,  528. 
ortbocarbonate,  519. 
subcarbonate,  519. 
sulphide,  523. 
Ethylene,  CaH^,  90. 

bibi'omide,  540. 
diamine,  N.^R^iCJi,),  539. 
hexethyl-diphosphouium,  hydrate 

of,  542. 
oxide,  554. 
Ethylformiate  of  soda,  562. 
Ethylic  alcohol,  513. 
bromide,  515. 
chloride,  515. 
ether,  514. 
iodide,  515. 
Ethyl-methyl-phenylamine,  536. 
-urea,  616. 
nicotyl- ammonium,  hydrate  of,  538. 
Ethylo-platammonium,  hydrate  of,  543. 

toluidine,  537. 
Ethyloxamide,  543. 
Ethyl-urea,  615. 
Euchlorine,  163. 
Eudiometer,  Cavendish's,  33. 

etymology,  33. 
siphon,  35. 
Ure's,  35. 
Eudiometric  analysis  of  au-,  35. 

marsh-gas,  108. 

Euodic  acid,  511. 
Euphorbium,  479. 
Eupione,  465. 
Eupyrion  matches,  165. 
Evernic  acid,  597. 
Excretion,  627. 

Explosion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  32. 
Explosions  in  coal-mines,  96. 

P,  FLUOEINE,  180. 
Fagotting,  312. 
Fallowing,  621. 
Fast  colom-s,  599. 
Fats,  574. 

table  of,  678. 
Fatty  acid  series,  510. 
Fatty  acids,  preparation,  567. 
Fey,  ferrocyanogen,  434. 
Fe,  iron,  300. 

PejCl,,,  perchloride  of  iron,  324. 
Fe^Fcyj,  Priissian  blue,  434., 
Feldspar,  286. 

potash-,  291. 

soda-,  291. 
Fennel,  essential  oil  of,  474. 
FeO,  protoxide  of  iron,  322. 
Pe^O.,,  peroxide  of  iron,  322. 
Pe,,0^,  maguetic  oxide  of  iron,  323. 
FeO. SO.,,  protosulphate  of  iron,  323. 
1' ermcntation,  70. 

acetous,  490. 


Fermentation,  alcoholic,  488. 

an-ested  by  8iUi)hurous  acid, 

&c.,  200. 
production  of  carbonic  acid 

in,  70. 
viscous,  490. 
Ferric  acid,  322. 

chloride,  324. 

molecular  formula,  324. 
o.xide,  323. 
sulphate,  324. 
Ferricum,  325. 

Ferricyanogen  (femdcyanogen),  CysFe,  440. 
FeiTocyanates,  433. 
Ferrocyanic  acid,  433. 
Ferrocyauide  of  potassium,  Kfiy^e,  434. 

action  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  on,  87. 

Fen-ocyanogen,  CygFe,  434. 
Ferrosoferric  oxide,  328. 
Perrosum,  325. 
,    Ferrous  oxide,  322. 

sulphate,  324. 
Feri'uretted  chyazic  acid,  433. 
FeSj,  iron  pyrites,  188. 
Fibrine,  blood-,  609. 

extracted  from  blood,  607. 
muscle-,  610. 
vegetable,  492. 
Fibroine,  613. 
Fibrous  bar-iron,  315. 
Filtration,  65. 

Finery-cinder,  2FeO.Si02,  310. 
Fire-bricks,  409. 
Fire-clay,  287, 
Fire-damp,.  9C>. 

conditions  of  inflammation,  97. 
indicator,  96. 
Fire,  white,  composition,  247. 
Fires,  blue  flame  in,  85. 

colom'ed,  163. 
Fish  oOs,  566. 

shells,  71. 
Fixing  photographic  prints,  213. 
Flags,  YorkshirCy  409. 
Flake-white,  374. 
Flame,  analysis  of  by  siphon,  103. 
blowpipe,  106. 
cause  of  luminosity  in,  100. 
definition  of,  100. 

effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  on,105. 
oxygen  on,  107. 
wire-gauze  on,  98. 
experimental  study  of,  101. 
extuiction  by  gases,  73. 
extinguished  by  carbonic  acid,  73. 

good  conductors,  98. 

gases  in,  101. 
nature  of,  100. 
oxidising,  106. 
reducing,  106. 
relation  of  fuel  to,  105. 
sepai'ation  of  carbon  in,  102. 
structure  of,  100. 
supply  of  air  to,  104. 
Flames,  simple  and  compound,  100. 

smoky,  105. 
Flask,  to  make  a  three-necked,  103. 
Flesh,  610. 

composition  of,  611. 
juice  of,  610. 
Flint,  110. 
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Flint  and  steol,  Til. 
Flints  dissolveil,  2(39. 
Florence  tlask,  32. 
Floss-hole,  311. 

Flour,  proximate  analysis  of,  491. 
Flowers  bleached  by  sulphurous  acid,  199. 
Fluoboric  acid,  185. 
Fluorescence,  477,  590. 
Fluoric  ,acid,  HF,  180. 
Fluoride  of  calcium,  181. 

silicon,  183. 
Fluorides,  182. 
Fluorine,  F,  180. 

attempts  to  isolate,  182. 
Fluor-spar,  CaF,,  180. 
Flux,  Baume's,  414. 

in  iron  smelting,  303,  306. 
Food,  effect  of,  upon  respiration,  628. 
exportation,  630. 
plastic  constituents  of,  628. 
preservation  of,  630. 
respiratory  constituents  of  626. 
Forge-iron,  309. 
Fovniamide,  544. 
Formic  acid,  HCHO„  511,  561. 
Formonitrile,  544. 
Formulce,  additive,  84. 

calculation  of,  83. 
empirical  and  rational,  464. 
substitutive,  84. 
Foi-mylamine,  hydriodate  of  437. 
Formyl-diphenyl-diamine,  539. 
Formyle,  CH,  547. 

terchloride  of,  547. 
Fouling  of  guns,  425. 
Foundiy-iron,  308. 
Fousel-oil,  508. 
Fowler's  solution,  243. 
Fractional  distillation,  450. 
Frankincense,  479. 
Fmnklinite,  ZnO.FePs,  323. 
Free-stone,  409. 
Freezing-apparatus,  125. 

in  red-hot  crucible,  198, 
mixtures,  124,  136,  271. 
of  water,  511. 

with  bisuljihide  of  carbon,  217. 
French  chalk,  2§1. 
Friction-tubes,  162. 

composition  for,  162. 
Fructose,  CgHifig,  495. 
Fruits,  ripening  of,  623. 
Fuel,  calculation  of  calorllic  inten.sity,  428. 

value,  427. 

chemistry  of,  427. 

practical  applications  of,  428. 
Fuels,  composition  of,  431. 

illuminating,  composition  of,  105. 
Fuller's  earth,  287. 
Fulminic  acid,  442. 

Fulminate  of  mercury,  C.HgNjO.^,  441. 

action  of  hydrochlor 

acid  on,  444. 
preparation,  441. 
jiroperties,  442. 
silver,  443. 
Fulminates,  chemical  constitution,  444. 

double,  444. 
Fulminating  gold,  403. 

pl.aliiuiin.  393. 
silver,  363. 
Fumaric  acid,  584. 


Fumigating  with  chlorine,  153. 

sulphui-ous  acid,  200. 
Fuming  sulphuric  acid,  202. 
Fumitory,  584. 
Fuunel-tube,  14. 
Fur  in  kettles,  45. 
Furfuranude,  562. 
Farf urine,  562. 
Furfurole,  C,H,0„,  562. 
Furnace,  charcoal,  316. 

regenerative,  431. 

reverberatory,  311. 
Furnace,  Sefstrom's,  321. 
Furnaces,  theory  of,  428. 

waste  of  heat  in,  431. 
Fused  common  salt,  116. 
Fusible  alloy,  499. 
Fiising-pomts  of  fats,  578. 
Fusion,  113. 
Fustic,  596. 
Fuze,  Abel's,  347. 

Armstrong  iiercussion,  229. 


Gadolinite,  293. 
G'albanum,  479. 
Galena,  PbS,  348. 
Gallic  acid,  587. 
Gall-nuts,  585. 
Galvanic  battery,  4. 
Galvanised  iron^  294. 
Gamboge,  479. 
Gangue,  308! 
GaranQine,  596. 

Garlic,  essence,  artificial  production,  478. 

essential  oil  of,  477. 
Garnet,  291. 
Gas,  air  vitiated  by,  75. 

-burner,  Bunsen's  rosette,  51. 
ring,  51. 
smokeless,  104. 
-carbon,  448. 
composition  of,  109. 
-cylinder,  20. 
-holder,  60. 
valuation  of,  104. 
-jar,  25. 

manufacture  of,  446. 
Gaseous  hydrocarbons,  analysis  of,  107. 
Gases,  diffusion  of,  16. 

exi^ansion  by  heat,  422. 

in  waters,  43. 
Gastric  juice,  62.5. 
Gaultheria,  oil  of,  464. 
Gauze  burner,  105. 
Gaylussile,  279. 
Gedge's  metal,  342. 
Geic  acid,  624. 
Gelatine,  612. 
German  silver,  342. 
Germination,  485,  622. 
Geysers,  118. 
Gilding,  402. 

porcelain,  408. 
Gin,  508. 

Gl,  glucinum,  292. 
Glass,  405. 

bottle,  406. 

coloured,  406. 

composition  of,  405. 

corrosion  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  182. 

crown,  406. 

decolorised,  407. 
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Glass  etched,.  182. 
^int,  406. 
-gall,  406. 

manufactiu'e  of,  405. 
of  antimony,  379. 
plate,  406. 

plate  perforated,  204, 
-puts,  409. 
silvered,  363.  . 
window,  405. 
Olmiberite,  269. 
Glauber's  salt,  145. 
Glaze  for  earthenware,  40S. 
Glazier's  diamond,  61. 
Giobuline,  608. 
Glonoine  572. 
Gliicic  acid,  498. 
Glucina,  292. 

separation  from  alumina,  293. 
Glucinum,  Gl,  292. 
Glucose,  CgH,jO„  485. 

artificial,  493. 
stearic,  572. 
Glucosides,  475. 
Gluco-tartai'ic  acid,  572. 
Glue,  613. 
Gluten,  491. 

varieties  of,  492. 
Glutine,  492. 
Glyceric  acid,  556. 

alcohol,  570. 
ether,  570. 
Glycerides,  569. 
Glycerine,  CjHsOj,  570. 

converted  into  glycol,  569. 
extraction  of,  569. 
properties,  570. 
.  soap,  567. 
triatomic,  557. 
Glyceryle,  C3H,,  557. 
GlycochoUc  acid,  626. 
GlycocoU  (glycocine),  C^H.NO,,  613. 
Glycogen,  627. 
Glycol,  C,HoO„  554. 

acetobutyi-ate  of,  554. 
aldehyde  of,  855. 
binacetate  of,  554. 
chlorhydrine  of,  554. 
converted  into  alcohol,  557. 
monacetate  of,  554. 
Glycolic  acid,  HC2H3O3,  555. 
Glycols,  554. , 
Glycyrrhizine,  498.  . 
Glyoxal,  555. 
Gneiss,  292. 
Gold,  Au,  398. 

and  sodium,  hyposulphite,  403. 
assay  by  cupellation,  401. 
coin,  400. 
.  crucible,  402.  . 
dissolved,  171. 

extracted  from  old  silver,  400. 

extraction,  399. 
,  fulminating,  403. 

Identification  of,  134. 

in  chlorine,  147. 

lace  cleaned,  439. 

treatment  of,  401. 

leaf,  402. 
.oxides  of,  402. 

physical  properties,  402. 

protochloride,  AuCl,  403. 


Gold  refining,  400.' 

removal  of  mercury  from,  368. 
ruby,  228,  402. 

separated  from  silver  and  copper,  209. 

standard,  401. 

specific  gravity  of,  401. 

sulphides  of,  404. 

terchloride,  AuCl^,  403. 

testing,  401. 

thread,  402. 
Gongs,  384. 
Goulard's  extract,  558. 
Gradational  relations  of  elements,  185,  275, 
283. 

Grains,  brewers',  487.. 
Oranatile,  183. 
Granite,  286. 

disintegration,  of  286. 
Granitic  rocks,  258. 
Granulated  zinc,  13. 
Grape-husks,  506. 
juice,  506. 
sugar,  C„H„0„  485. 

composition,  498. 
distinguished  from  cane-sugar, 
493. 

Grapes,  colouring  matter  of,  595. 
Graphite,  59. 

ash  of,  62. 
Graphite  crucibles,  62. 

in  cast-ii'on,  62,  308. 
uses  of,  62. 
Grease  removed  from  clothes,  452. 
Green,  arsenical,  243. 

borate  of  chromium,  333. 
Brunswick,  346. 
chrome,  332. 
colour  of  plants,  595. 
fire,  composition  for,  163. 
Hame  of  baryta,  277. 

boracic  acid,  118. 
copper,  346.  . 
thallium,  360. 
malachite,  345. 
miueral,  345. 
Rinman's,  329. 
salt  of  Magnus,  394. 
vitriol,  323. 
Grey  coi^per  ore,  335. 
Grey  iron,  308. 

nickel  ore,  330. 
powder,  367. 
Gristle,  612. 
Grotto  del  Cane,  72. 
Grough  saltjietre,  411. 
Groups  of  non-metallic  elements,  251. 
Grove's  battery,  5. 
Guaiacum  resin,  470. 
Guauidine,  540. 
Guaniie,  283. 
Guano,  616,  621. 
Guelder  rose,  564. 
Gum  Arabic,  481. 
,  British,  484. 
Senegal,  481, 
tragacauth,  481, 
Gum-resins,  478. 
Gums,  481. 

Gun-cotton,  C,.H,(N02)jOj,  498. 
.  Abel's,  499. 

compared  with  gunpowder,  503. 
composition,  500. 
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Gun-cotton  equation  of  explosion,  502. 
in  iniuiiig,  503. 

Karolyi's  experiments  on,  502. 
[manufacture,  499. 
.objectious  to,  503,  504. 
preparation  on  tlie  small  scale, 
499. 

products  of  explosion,  501. 

properties,  503. 

pulp,  Abel's,  500. 

reconversion,  501. 
Gun-metal,  342,  383. 
Gun-paper,  498. 
Gimpowder,  411. 

calculation  of  force,  422. 

collection  of  gases  Irora,  421. 

composition,  variations  in,  421.' 

dusting,  418. 

efl'ect  of  pressure  on  explosion 

of,  426. 
equation  of  explosion,  421. 
examication  of,  419. 
facing,  418. 
glazing,  418. 

granulating  or  corning,  418. 
heat  of  combustion,  422. 
hygi'oscopic  character,  419. 
incorporation,  418. 
influence  of  size  of  grain,  425. 
manufacture,  417. 
mechanical  effect,  425. 
preparation  in  the  laboratory, 

426. 
pressing,  418. 
products  of  explosion,  420. 

slow  combustion, 
420. 
properties,  419. 
smoke,  425. 

specific  heat  of  products  from, 
423. 

temperature   of  combustion, 
423. 

volume  of  gas  from,  421. 

white,  163. 
Guttapercha,  480. 
Uypsum,  280. 

H,  Hydrogen,  13. 
Hajmateine,  596. 
Haimatine,  608. 
Ucemalite,  brovm,  301. 

red,  FejOj,  301. 
Htematosine,  608. 
Hajmatoxyline,  596. 
Hienioglobine,  608. 
Hair,  612. 
Hair-dye,  364,  356. 
Halogen,  definition  of,  27. 
Halogens,  general  review  of,  185. 
Haloid  .salts,  27.  185. 
Hamnicr-slag,  312. 
Hard  metal,  383. 
Hardness,  degrees  of,  48. 

permanent,  48. 

temporary,  48. 
Hard  water,  45. 
Hargreave's  soda-process,  265. 
Harrogate  water,  49. 
Hartshorn,  spirit  of,  124. _ 
llausmannile,  Mn^O,,  326. 
HBr,  hydrobromic  acid,  173 


HCl,  hydrochloric  acid,  154. 
HCy,  hydrocyanic  acid,  435. 
Heat  and  temperature,  428. 
atomic,  10. 

rays  separated  from  light,  176,  216. 

relation  to  chemical  attraction,  29. 

.specific,  9. 
Heath's  patent  (steel),  318. 
Heating  of  hayricks,  68. 
Heat  of  combustion  of  hydrocarbons,  428. 
Ileat-iinits,  427. 
Heavy-lead  ore,  PbO^,  357. 

spar,  BaO.SOj,  276. 
Hemihedral  crystals,  583. 
Hemming's  jet,  98. 
Hepatic  waters,  49. 
HF,  hydrofluoric  acid,  180. 
2HF.SiF,„  hydi-ofluo-silicic  acid,  184. 
Hg,  mercury,  365. 
HgClj,  mercuric  chloride,  369. 
HgCl,  mercurous  chloride,  371. 
HgO,  mercuric  oxide,  368. 
Hg.20,  n)ercurous  oxide,  368. 
Hgb,  NjOj,  mercuric  nitrate,  369. 
E.g.fi,'S>f.20„  mercurous  nitrate,  369. 
HgS,  sulphide  of  mercury,  372. 
HgjS,  mercurous  sidphide,  372. 
HI,  hydriodic  acid,  178. 
Hippuric  acid,  HCgHgNOj,  617. 

artificial  formation,  618. 
extraction  from  cow's  luiue, 
618. 

HjO,  water,  4. 

HjOg,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  52. 
Homogeneous  metal,  319. 
Homologous  series,  456. 
Homology  explained,  509. 
Honey,  494. 
Hoofs,  613. 
Hops,  488. 

essential  oil  of,  468. 
EornUende,  292. 
Horn-lead,  358. 

-silver,  364. 
Horns,  613. 

Horse-chestnut  bark,  476. 

-hair  inflamed  by  nitric  acid,  13.5. 
-radish,  essential  oil  of,  477. 
H2O.SO3,  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  201. 
Hot  blast,  theory  of,  429. 
blast  iron,  305. 
saturated  solution,  40. 
H.2S,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  193. 
Humic  acid,  624. 
Humus,  624. 
Hyacinth,  293. 
Hya;nic  acid,  511. 
Hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  367. 
Hydrated  acids,  42. 

bases,  42. 
Hydrate  of  lime,  CaO.H.,0,  42. 

potash,  KjO.H.O,  42. 
Hydrates,  39. 
Hydraulic  cements,  410. 

main,  446. 
Hydrides  of  alcohol-radicals,  .517. 
Hydriodate  of  potash,  179. 
Hydriodic  acid,  HI,  178. 

gas,  preparation,  1 78. 
reducing  properties,  178. 
solution,  i)reparation,  178. 
ether,  515. 
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Hydrohoracite,  283. 
Hydrobromic  acid,  HBr,  173. 

ether,  515. 
Hydrocarbons,  89. 

heat  of  combustion  of,  428. 
turpentine-series,  465. 
Hydi'ochloric  acid,  HCl,  154. 

absorption  by  water,  155. 
action  of  heat  on,  166. 
action  on  metallic  oxides, 
157. 

action  on  metals,  156. 

nitric  acid,  171. 
plants,  155. 
analysis  of,  157. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  composition  by  volume, 
157. 

decomposed  by  the  bat- 
tery, 149,  157. 
from  alkali-works,  155. 
gas,  preparation  of,  154. 
liquid,  156. 
molecular  weight,  158. 
properties,  154. 
pure,  preparation  of,  155. 
synthesis  of,  148. 
valuation  of,  155. 
yellow,  155. 
Hydrochloric  ether,  515. 

gas,  dry,  preparation,  156. 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  HON,  435. 

anhydrous,  436. 
Liebig's  test  for,  439. 
synthesis,  92. 
ether,  523. 
Hydrocyan-rosaniliue,  455. 
Hydroferricyanic  acid,  HgCygFe,  440. 
Hydroferrocyanic  acid,  H^CygFe,  435. 
Hydrofluoboric  acid,  185. 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  HF,  180. 

action  on  metals,  181. 
silica,  182. 
Hydrofluo-silicic  acid,  2HF.SiF,,  184. 

decomposed;  heat, 
184. 

Hydrogen,  H,  13. 

and  arsenic,  244. 

carbon,  89. 

sulphur,  193. 
binoxide,  52. 

caloi'itic  intensity  calculated,  429, 
value,  21,  427. 

chemical  properties,  19. 
relations,  39. 

determination,  in  gases,  35. 

displaced  by  sodium,  12. 

etymology  of,  19. 

experiments  with,  15. 

flame,  21. 

identification  of,  6. 

peroxide,  52. 

persulphide,  197. 

phosphides,  235. 

physical  properties,  15. 

poured  up  through  air,  16. 

preparation  with  iron,  13. 

zinc,  13. 

purification,  37. 

seleniotted,  221 . 

sulphuretted,  193. 
Hydrogeninm,  39. 
Hydrokinono,  591. 


Hydronitroprussic  acid,  441. 
Hydroselenio  acid,  H„Se,  221. 
Hydrosulphocarbonic  acid,  218. 
Hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  HCyS,  439. 
Hydros ulphuric  acid,  H^S,  193. 

action  on  iodine,  1 79. 
metallic  chlorides,  196. 
oxides,  195. 
solutions  of  metals,  196. 
sulphurous  acid,  215. 
disposal  of,  195. 
liquefied,  197. 
preparation,  193. 
production  in  waters,  212. 
solution  of,  194. 
Hydrosulphuric  acid,  test  for,  196. 

use  in  analysis,  196. 
ether,  523. 
Hydi-osulphurous  acid,  284. 
Hydrotelluric  acid,  H.,Te,  221. 
Hydi-oxylamine,  NH3O,  135,  519. 
Hyoscyamine,  532. 
Hypobromous  acid,  173. 
Hypochlorite  of  lime,  CaO.Cl„0,  152. 
Hypochlorous  acid,  CUO,  159.' 

action  011  sal-ammoniac, 
170. 

Hypogeic  acid,  571. 
Hyponitric  acid,  141. 
Hypophosphites.  234. 
Hypophosphorous  acid,  234. 
Hy  posulphates,  21 4. 
Hyposulphindigotic  acid,  599. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda,  NajS^Oj,  212. 

and  perchloride  of  iron, 
215. 

decomposed  by  acids, 
213. 

decomposedbyheat,  214. 

Hyposulphites,  212. 

constitution  of,  214. 
Hyposulphuric  (dithionic)  acid,  214. 
Hyposulphiu'ous  acid,  212. 

formed  from  sidphur- 
ous  acid,  214. 

I,  IODINE,  174. 
Ice,  51. 

Iceland  spar,  CaO.COj,  278. 
Idrialene,  461. 

Illuminating  gas  from  water,  86. 
Imides,  545. 

constitution  of,  545. 
Imidogen,  NH,  545. 
Incorporating  mill,  418, 
Incrustation  on  charcoal,  107. 
Inci'ustations  in  boilers,  46. 
Indian  fire,  247. 
Indian  ink,  470. 
Indican,  598. 
Indifterent  o.xides,.29. 
Indigo,  action  of  chlorine  on,  150. 

blue,  CsH,NO,  598. 

copper,  CuS,  347. 

red,  598. 

reduced,  598. 

vat,  preparation,  598. 

white,  CsH„NO,  598. 
Indigotine,  599. 
Indium,  299. 

oxide,  299. 
Induction  coil,  7. 
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Induction  tube,  Siemens',  53. 
Ink,  585. 

blue,  435. 

from  logwood,  596. 
red,  596. 

stains  removed,  159 
vanadium,  389. 
Inorganic  substances,  definition,  3. 
Inosite,  CaH,30„,  611. 
Instantaneous  light,  392. 
Introduction,  1. 
Intumescence,  268. 
lodates,  177. 
Jodie  acid,  LOj,  177. 
Iodide  of  eth'yle,  516. 

nitrogen,  179. 
potassium,  179- 
silver,  Agl,  365. 
Iodine,  I,  174. 

action  on  ammonia,  179. 

potash,  175. 
and  starch,  176. 
bromides,  179. 
chloride,  ICl,  179. 
etymology  of,  174. 
extraction  from  sea-weed,  174. 
identified,  175. 
oxides,  177. 
terchloride,  ICI3,  179. 
test  for,  176. 
tincture  of,  176. 
Iodised  starch  paper,  54. 
Iodoform,  548. 
Iridiimi,  Ir,  397. 

ammoniochloride,  397. 
-black,  397. 
chlorides,  397. 
oxides,  397. 
Iron,  Je,  300. 

action  of  acids  on,  322. 

air  of  towns  on,  294. 
hydrochloric  acid  on,  157. 
on  water,  12. 
amalgam,  368. 
and  carbon,  307. 
and  oxygen,  26. 

and  potassium,  feiTOcyanide,  435. 
bar-,  312. 

basic  persiilphate,  202. 
bisulphide,  301. 
black  oxide,  323. 
bright,  307. 

burnt  in  bisulphide  of  carlx)n  llame, 

217. 
carbonate,  302. 
cast,  306. 

chemical  properties,  322. 
chlorides,  324. 
cold  short,  315. 
cyanide,  FeCN,  435. 
diatomic,  325. 

equivalent  and  atomic  weights,  325. 

extraction  in  the  laboratory,  321. 

ferrieyanide,  440. 

fibre  in,  315. 

galvanised,  294. 

ylancK,  301. 

grey,  308. 

group  of  metals,  general  review,  334. 
homogeneous,  320. 
in  blood,  607. 
in  zinc,  297. 


Iron,  iodide,  179. 

magnetic  oxide,  FejOj,  323. 
metallurgy,  302. 
mottled,  308. 
-moiild,  322,  585. 
occurrence  in  nature,  300. 
of  antiquity,  321. 
ores,  300. 

British,  composition,  301. 

calcining  or  roasting,  302. 
oxides,  322. 
passive  state  of,  322. 
perchloride,  FeoCl„,  324. 
peroxide,  Pe^O;,,  322.  ^ 
persulphate,  FcoOa.SSOa,  324. 
phosphates,  324. 
phosphorus  in,  315. 
plates  cleansed,  382. 
protochloride,  324. 
proto-sesquioxide,  323. 
proto-sulphate,  323. 

uses,  324. 
protoxide,  FeO,  28,  322. 
prussiate,  434. 
pure,  preparation  of,  321. 
purification,  309. 
pyrites,  FeSj,  188,  302. 
pyrophoric,  28,  89. 
red  oxide,  322. 
red  short,  315. 
refining,  309. 
rust,  ammonia  in,  129. 
rusting  of,  322. 
sand,  302. 
scales,  311. 
scm-f,  409. 

separation  from  manganese,  328. 
sesquichloride,  324. 
sesquiferrooyanide,  435. 
sesqui-iodide,  180. 
sesquioxide,  28. 
sesquisulphate,  324. 
smelting,  English  method,  302-. 
specular,  102. 
steely,  315. 

sulphate,  action  of  heat  on,  211. 

nitric  acid  on,  139. 
sulphide,  jM-eparatiou,  193. 
sulphuret,  193. 
sulphur  in,  315. 
tincture  of,  324. 
tinned,  382. 
triatomio,  325. 
useful  properties  of,  302. 
variation  in  strength  of,  315. 
white,  308. 

wire,  composition,  312. 
works  of  the  Pyrenees,  321. 
wrought  or  bar,  composition,  313. 

direct  extraction,  320. 

manufacture,  309. 

[serine,  387- 
Isethionic  acid,  626. 
Isinglass,  613. 
Isocumole,  447. 
Isodimorpliism,  376. 

of  aiitimonious  oxide  and 
arseuious  acid,  249. 

Isomerism,  166. 

explanation  of,  464. 
Isomorphism,  345. 
laoprene,  480. 
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Isotartaric  acid,  581. 
Isoterebentliene,  467. 
Ivory-black,  66. 

Jatbophine,  484. 
Jellies,  fruit,  623. 
Jelly,  613. 

Jet  for  burning  gases,  20. 
Jeweller's  rouge,  322. 
Juice  of  sugar-cane,  495. 
Jumper,  essential  oil  of,  468. 

K,  POTASSIUM,  258. 
Kakoclyle  O^H„As,  524. 

chemical  constitution  of,  525. 

chloride,  524. 

cyanide,  525. 

oxide,  525. 

series,  525. 
Kakodylic  acid,  525. 
Kaolin,  287. 
Kapnomor,  463,  465. 
KCl,  chloride  of  potassinra,  261. 
2KCl,PtC'l4,  platiuo -chloride  of  potassium, 
394. 

KCIO3,  chlorate  of  potash,  160. 

KaC'Oj,  carbonate  of  potash,  258. 

KCy,  cyanide  of  potassium,  437. 

KCyO,  cyanate  of  potash,  439. 

KCyS,  sulphocyauide  of  potassium,  439. 

Kelp,  174. 

Kentledge,  305. 

Kermes  mineral,  379. 

Kernel  roasting,  347. 

Ketones,  552. 

KjFcy,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  434. 
KjFdcy,  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  440. 
KHCO3,  bicarbonate  of  potash,  261. 
KHO,  caustic  potash,  259. 
KHSO^,  bisulphate  of  potash,  211. 
KI,  iodide  of  potassium,  179. 
Kid,  586. 

King's  yellow,  247. 
Kinic  acid,  590. 
Kino,  588. 

Kinone,  C„H,Oo,  591. 
Kirschwasser  508. 
Kish,  62. 
Klumene,  90. 

KMnO^,  permanganate  of  potash,  327. 
KNO3,  saltpetre  of  nitre,  411. 
K2O,  potash,  259. 

KaO.CrOj,  chromate  of  potash,  331. 
K20.2Cr03,  bichromate  of  potash,  331. 
Kola  nut,  591. 

KgO-SbaOj,  antimoniate  of  potash,  377. 
Koumiss,  604. 
Kreasote,  457,  630. 
Kreatine,  C4H(|N30.2,  611. 

extraction  from  flesh,  611. 
Kreatinine,  C4H7N3O,  611. 
Kresole,  457. 
Kresyle,  459. 

Kresylic  acid,  C.HsO,  459. 

Krupp's  steel,  320. 

Kryolile,  NajAlFo,  182. 

KjS,  sulphide  of  potassium,  261. 

Kupfernickel,  NiAs,  330. 

Kyanising  wood,  624. 

Kyanile,  292. 

Lac,  470,  600. 


Lac,  seed,  470. 

shell,  470. 

stick,  470. 
Lacquer,  470. 
Lacquering,  342. 
Lactariue,  605. 

Lactic  acid,  HC3H5O3,  556,  603. 

converted  into  butyric,  562. 

propionic,  604. 
preparation,  604. 

anhydride,  604. 

fermentation,  603. 

series  of  acids,  556. 
Lactide,  604. 
Lactine,  C^^M^iO^i,  606. 
Lactometer,  606. 
Laivotartaric  acid,  683. 
Lagunes,  boracic,  117. 
Lakes  alumina,  289. 
Lamp,  action  explained,  101. 

-black,  62. 

without  flame,  392. 
Lanarkite,  358. 
Lanthanium,  La,  293. 
Lapis  Lazuli,  292. 
Lard,  577. 
Laughing  gas,  137. 
Laurel  water,  436,  473. 
Lana'ent's  doctrine  of  substitution,  460. 

nomeuclature,  460. 
Laurie  acid,  511. 

alcohol,  509. 
Lauriie,  397. 

Law  of  definite  proportions,  9. 

multiple  proportions,  143. 
Lead,  Pb,  348. 

acetate,  Pb{C2H302)2,  558. 
action  of  acids  on,  355. 

sulphuric  acid  on,  206. 
on  water,  13,  49. 
amalgam,  368. 
argentiferous,  351. 
basic  carbonate,  357. 

chromate,  332. 
binoxide,  357. 
calcining,  350. 
carbonate,  native,  358. 
chloride,  PbCl,,  359. 
ehlorosulphide,  359. 
chromate,  PbO.CrOa,  332. 
dichromate,  332. 

extraction  in  the  laboratory,  354. 
fusing  point  of,  348. 
-glazed  earthenware,  356,  409. 
hard,  350. 

hydrated  oxide,  356. 
improving  process,  350. 
in  cider,  &c.,  355. 
iodide,  Pblj,  177,  359. 
malate,  584. 

metallurgic  chemistry,  349. 
molybdate,  389. 
ores,  348. 

oxide,  use  of,  in  glass,  406. 
oxides,  356. 
oxychloride,  359. 
peroxide,  PIjOj,  357. 
phosphate,  358. 
plaster,  575. 
protoxide,  PbO,  356. 
pyroplioriis,  355.  . 
selenide,  359. 
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Leail,  smelting,  S19. 

Siniuisll,  350. 

specilio  gravity,  348. 

sulphate,  PbO.SOj,  348,  358. 

sulphides,  359. 

tartrate,  preparation,  356. 

tribasic  acetate,  558. 

uses,  354. 

vanadiate,  389. 
Lead-vitriol,  PbO.SO^,  358. 
Leaden  cisterns,  danger,  49. 

cotlius,  corrosion,  355. 
Leadhillite,  358. 
Leather,  585. 
Leaven,  493. 

Loaves,  forniation'of,  622. 
Leoanoric  acid,  597. 
Leeks,  essential  oil  of,  477. 
Legumiue,  605. 
Leraery's  volcano,  192. 
Lemons,  essential  oU  of,  468. 
Lepargylic  acid,  575. 
Lepiduiite,  273. 
LeucaniLine,  454. 

triphenylic,  455. 
Leuoic  acid,  HC„Hn03,556. 
Leucine,  C^Hj^NOa.  609. 
Leucone,  116,^169. 
Li,  lithium,  273. 
Libethenite,  345. 

Lichens,  colouring  matter  from,  597. 
Liehig's  condenser,  51 . 

extract,  611. 
Life,  its  extremes  meet,  631 
Light,  action  on  chloride  of  silver,  213. 

rays  separated  from  heat,  176,  216. 
Light  carburetted  hydrogen,  95. 

oil  of  coal-tar,  449. 
Lignine,  462. 
TAgiiile,  68.  i 

composition,  431. 
Lime,  CaO,  279. 

action  on  soils,  621. 

agricultural  uses,  621. 

bicarbonate,  45. 

bimalate,  584. 

burning,  279. 

carbonate,  CaO.  CO^,  278. 

in  waters,  645. 

fat,  279. 

hydrate,  CaO.H^O,  279. 

hypochlorite,  152. 

hyposulphite,  197. 

kilns,  279. 

-light,  38  - 

lactate,  604. 

overburnt,  280. 

oxalate,  CaCjO^,  579. 

platinate,  393. 

poor,  280. 

purifier,  447. 

-stone,  CaO.  CO,,  278. 

sulphate,  CaO.SO,,279. 

superphosphate,  223. 

test  for,  580. 

■water,  280. 
Linen,  462. 
Linoleic  acid,  576. 
Linseed,  481. 

oil,  576. 

boiled,  576. 
Lipic  acid,  575. 


Liquation  of  argentiferous  copper,  361. 
Liquor  ammoniaa,  121. 

sanguinis,  composition,  609, 
Liqxiorioe  root,  498. 
Litharge,  PbO,  356. 
Lithia,  273. 

carbonate,  273. 

-mica,  273. 

phosphate,  273. 
Lithic  (uric)  acid,  616. 
Lithium,  Li,  273. 

blowpipe  test  for,  273, 

Litmus,  597. 

commercial,  698. 

paper,  23. 
Loadstone,  Fe^Oj,  28,  302. 
Loam,  287. 
Logwood,  596. 

Looking-glasses  silvered,  367. 
Lucifer  matches,  162,  228. 

matches  tipped  with  sulphur,  225. 
Luminosity  of  flames,  100. 
Lunar  caustic,  363. 
Lupuline,  488. 
Luteoline,  596. 
Luting  for  crucibles,  295. 

iron  joints,  192. 

Madder,  596. 

Magenta,  453. 

Magic  Lantern,  oil  for,  469. 

Magnesia,  MgO,  281. 

ammonio-phospliate,  281. 

arsenite,  243. 

borate,  283. 

calcined,  282. 

carbonate,  282, 

citrate,  584. 

hydrate,  282. 

hydi-aulic,  282. 

medicinal,  282. 

phosphate,  283. 

silicates,  283. 

sulphate,  MgO.SOg,  282. 
Magnesian  limestone,  281. 

for  building,  410. 

Magnesite,  281. 
Magnesium,  Mg,  281. 

action  on  water,  12. 
chloride,  116,  283. 

extraction  from  sea- 
water,  263. 
diatomic,  286. 

equivalent  and  atomic  weights, 
285. 

extraction,  281. 
nitride,  282. 
properties,  281. 
silicide,  116. 
Magnet-fuze  composition,  347. 
Magnetic  iron  ore,  Fe^O,,  302. 
Magnus'  green  salt,  394. 
Malachite,  335. 
Malaiic  acid,  584. 
Malamido,  584. 
Malic  acid,  B.^C,l\,0,,  584. 

converted  into  .acetic,  584. 

succinic,  584. 
extracted  from  rhubarb,  584. 
formed  from  succinic,  582. 

turtnri(i,  582. 
Malleability  of  copper,  340.  ' 
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Malleable  cast  iron,  319. 
Malonic  acid,  575. 
Malt  du.st,  487. 

high  dried,  490. 
Malting,  485. 

Manganate  of  potash,  327. 

soda  for  preparing  oxygen,  30. 
Manganese,  Mn,  325. 

action  on  water,  12. 

alum,  326. 

binoxide,  action  of  sulphuric 

acid  on,  210. 
black,  326. 
carbonate,  326. 
chlorides,  328. 
hydrated  peroxide,  326. 
oxides,  325. 
peroxide,  325. 
protoxide,  MnO,  326. 
recovery  from  chlorine  residues, 

328. 
red  oxide,  326. 
separation  from  iron,  328. 
sesquioxide,  Mn.pOj,  326. 
spar,  MnO.COs,  326. 
sulphate,  MnO.SOj,  326. 
test  for,  327. 
Manganic  acid,  327. 
Mancjaniie,  Mn.iOj.HoO,  326. 
Manna,  498. 
Mannitane,  572. 
Mannite,  CeHLjOe,  498. 

glycerides,  572. 
glycerine,  572. 
stearine,  572. 
Mantle  of  flame,  103. 
Manures,  620. 
Mamu-ing,  620. 
Maraschino,  508. 
Alarble,  278. 
Margaric  acid,  511,  574. 
Margarine,  566. 
Marine  glue,  479. 
Marldng-ink,  364. 
Marl,  286. 
Marsh-gas,  CHj,  95. 

and  chlorine,  151. 
composition  by  volume,  109. 
eudiometric  analysis,  108. 
identified,  96. 
preparation,  96. 
series,  CiiHi>i+2>  517. 
Marsh-mallow,  481. 
Marsh's  test  for  arsenic,  245. 
Mascagnine,  270. 
Massicot,  PbO,  356. 
Matches,  162. 

eupyrion,  165. 
Inciter,  228. 
safety,  228. 
.silent,  228. 
Vesta,  165. 

without  phosphorus,  228. 
Matt,  336. 

Matter,  definition  of,  1. 
Mauve,  453. 
Mauveino,  453. 
Meadow-sweet,  oil  of,  474. 
Meal  powder,  418. 
Meconic  acid,  H3C7HO,,  589.  ' 
Meerschaum,  281. 
Melauiline,  540. 


Melissene,  509. 
Melissic  acid,  511. 

alcohol,  509. 
Melis.sine,  577. 
Menachanite,  387. 
Mendipite,  PbCl2.2PbO,  359. 
Methene,  469. 
Menthole,  469. 
Mercaptan,  523. 
Mercaptide  of  mercury,  52-3. 
Merchant  bar  iron,  512. 
Mcrcuramine,  369. 
Mercuric  ethide,  Hg  (CaH.,)^,  529. 

iodide,  Hgl^,  372. 

methide,  529. 

nitrate,  HgO-NjO,,  370. 

sulphate,  HgCSOj,  370. 
Mercurons  iodide,  Hgl,  372. 

nitrate,  Hg.^O.NaO,,  369. 
sulphate,  Hg20.S63,  369. 
Mercury,  Hg,  365. 

action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  on, 
195. 

amido-chloride,  370. 
ammoniated  oxide,  369. 
bicliloride  or  perchloride,  369. 
black  oxide,  HgoO,  368. 
chloride,  Hga2,"'369. 
chlorosulphide,  372. 
cyanide,  Hg  (CN)2,  436. 
extraction  from  its  ores,  366. 
frozen  by  liquid  sulphurous  acid, 
198. 

fulminate,  HgCaNaOj,  441. 
iodide,  176. 
metallurgy  of,  365. 
nitrate,  HgO.N.Os,  369. 
nitric  oxide  of,  368. 
nitride,  369. 
oxides,  368. 

protochloride,  HgCl,  371. 

protonitrate,  HgjO.NoOj,  369. 

pnissiate,  433. 

red  oxide,  HgO,  368. 

.stains  removed  from  gold,  367. 

subsulphide,  372. 

sidphate,  370. 

sulphide,  372. 

uses  of,  367. 

volatility  of,  367. 

yellow  oxide,  HgO,  368. 
Metacetone,  552. 
Metacetonic  (propylic)  acid,  552. 
Metal,  definition,  28. 
Metalamides,  546. 
Metaldehyde,  551. 

Metallic  oxides,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 

on,  157. 
Metallurgy  of  copper,  334. 

iron,  302. 

lead,  348. 

tin,  379. 

zinc,  294. 

Metals,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on,  126. 

hydrosulphuric  acid  on,  195. 

oxygen-acids  on,  133. 

sulphuric  acid  on,  209. 

on  water,  10. 
burnt  in  sulphur  vapour,  192. 
chemistry  of,  258. 
classification  of,  10. 
iron  group,  general  review,  334. 
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Metals,  noble,  1-2. 

or  tlie  alkalies,  general  review,  275. 

of  the  alkaline  earths,  283. 

of  the  earths  proper,  286. 

platinum  group,  398. 

relations  to  oxygen,  26. 
Metal-slag  (copper),  338. 
Metanieric, 

Metantimonic  aciil,  377. 
Metaphosphates,  normal  ratio  ol',  25i. 
Metaphosphoric  acid,  IijO.P.jO,„  231. 
Metastannic  acid,  SwjOio,  3SJ>. 
Metastyrole,  470. 
Metatartaric  acid,  581. 
Metaterebenthene,  467. 
Meteoric  iron,  300. 
Methyl-acetyle,  552. 
Methylamine,  536,  541. 
Afethylaniline,  536. 
Methylated  spirits,  471. 
Methyle,  CH^,  463. 

-caproyle,  516. 
iodide,  464. 
oxide,  464. 
-phenylaniine,  537. 
prepared  from  acetic  anhydride,  560, 
salicylate,  464. 
series,  464. 
-theobromine,  593. 
-valeryle,  552. 
Methylethylamine,  536. 
Methyl-aniylo-phenylium,  hydrate  of,  536. 
Methylethylaniline,  537. 
Methyl-ethyl-amylo-phenyl-ammo'niuin,  h.y  - 

drate  of,  536. 
Methylethylic  ether,  522. 
Methylniorphylammonium,  hydrate  of,  538. 
Methylic  acetate,  463. 

alcohol,  CH^O,  463,  508. 
formiate,  464. 
hydrate,  463. 
Mg,  magnesium,  281. 
MgO,  magnesia,  281. 
MgO.SO,,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  282. 
Mica,  286,  291. 
Microcosmic  salt,  282. 
Milk,  603. 

adulteration,  606. 
coagulation  of,  604. 
composition  of,  606 
Mill-cake,  418. 

furnace,  312. 
Millstone  grit,  409. 
Mimotannic  acid,  588. 
Mine  iron,  305. 
Mineral  green,  345. 

silicates,  291. 
waters,  49. 
yellow,  359. 
Mines,  ventilation,  76. 
Minium,  Vhfi,,  357. 
Mirbane,  essence  of,  135. 
Mirrors,  manufacture,  367. 
Mispickel,  FeS^-FeAs,  239. 
Mixture  and  compound,  distinction,  58. 
Mn,  manganese,  325. 
MnO.,,  peroxide  of  manganese,  325. 
Moire  metallique  384. 
Molasses,  495. 
Molecidar  weight,  37. 
Molecule,  definition,  36. 

of  a  base  determined,  129. 


Molecule  of  an  acid  determined,  83. 

of  water,  37. 
Molecules,  37. 
Molybdate  of  load,  389. 
Molyhdena,  MoS.,,  389. 
Molybdenum,  Mo,  389. 

bisulphide,  389. 

blue  oxide,  889. 

chlorides,  389. 

metallic,  389. 

oxides,  389. 

sulphides,  389. 
Molybdic  acid,  MoO,„  389. 

ilialysed,  389. 
oc/i^a,  889. 
Monacetine,  558. 
Mona  coi^per,  339. 
Monad  elements,  250. 
Monamines,  530. 
Monatomio  elements,  250. 
Monkshood,  584. 

Monobasic  acids,  constitution  of,  255. 
Mouophosphamide,  238. 
Monostearine,  569. 
Mordants,  600. 
Moringic  acid,  571. 
Moritannic  acid,  596. 
Morocco  leather,  586. 
Morphine,  Ci-HigNOj,  532. 

characters  of,  589. 

constitution,  538. 

extraction,  589. 

hydrochlorate,  589. 
Mortar  for  building,  410. 
Mosaic  gold,  387. 
Mountain  ash  berries,  584. 
Mucic  acid,  481. 
Mucilage,  481. 
Mucus,  614. 
Muffle,  354. 

Miilberry  calculus,  578. 

Multiple  proportions,  law  of,  143. 

Mundic,  FeS.^,  302. 

Muntz-metal,  341. 

Murexide,  616. 

Miu'iate  of  morphia,  589. 

Muriatic  acid,  155. 

Muscle  formed  from  food,  625. 

Mushrooms,  498. 

Muslin,  uninflammable,  270,  388. 

Mustard,  essential  oil  of,  477. 

artilicial  production,  477. 

Myricine,  577- 
Myristic  acid,  511. 
Myronic  acid,  477. 
Myrosine,  477. 
Myrrh,  479. 

N,  NlTTiOOKN.  120. 
Na,  sodium,  202. 
NaCl,  conmion  salt,  262. 
Nails,  613. 
Na.jO,  soda  ,266. 
Na^O-B^Oj,  borax,  117,  267. 
NaoCOj,  carbonate  of  soda,  264. 
NallO,  caustic  soda,  266. 
NailC'Oa,  bicarlionato  of  soda,  266. 
Na,jHP04,  iihosphate  of  soda,  232,  209. 
NaNO,,,  nitrate  of  soda,  412. 
Na.2S04,  sulphate  of  soda,  269. 
Na^SaOa,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  212. 
Naphtha,  coal,  449. 
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Naphtha,  wooil,  463. 
Naphthalic  acul,  401. 
Napthaline^  CioHg,  459. 

chlorides,  461. 

chlorine  substitution-products 

from,  460. 
nitro- substitution-products 
from,  461. 
Naphthalising,  103. 
Naples  yellow,  377.  - 
Narcotine,  532. 

extraction,  559.  , 
Nardic  acid,  511. 
Negative  pole,  6. 
Nesslor's  test  for  ammonia,  372. 
Nettles,  acid  of,  561. 
Neutralisation,  11. 
Neutrality  of  constitution,  253. 
NH3,  ammonia,  120. 
NH4,  ammonium,  269. 
NH4CI,    chloride  of  ammoniiim  or  sal- 
ammoniac,  121. 
2NHjCl,  PtClj,  ammonio-chloride  of  plati- 
num, 390. 
NHg.HCl,  sal-ammoniac,  121. 
(NHj)20,  oxide  of  ammonium,  269. 
(NH4)2C03,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  270. 
(NH4)2C204,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  580. 
(NHJjSO,,,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  270. 
(NH4)2S,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  272. 
Ni,  nickel,  330. 
Nickel,  Ni,  330. 

action  on  water,  1 2. 
arsenical,  NiAsj.SSO. 
arsenio-sulphide,  330. 
glance,  NiAs„NiS„,  330. 
oxides,  330.  ' 
sulphate,  330. 
sulphides,  331. 
Nicotine,  CmHi^No,  532. 

constitution,  538. 
extraction,  594. 
propierties,  594. 
Nil  album,  295. 
Niobic  acid,  NbOa-  390. 
Niobium,  Nb,  390. 
Nipper-tap,  149. 
Nitraniline,  543. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  action  of  heat  on,  141. 

solubility,  412. 
silver  prepared  from  standard 

silver,  364. 
soda,  solubility,  41 2. 
Nitrates,  composition,  136. 

decomposition  by  heat,  136. 
formation  in  nature,  130. 
normal  ratio  of,  254. 
oxidising  properties,  136. 
Nitre,  KNO3,  411. 

action  on  carbon,  414. 
artificial  production,  412. 
cubic,  411. 
examination  of,  413. 
-heaps,  412. 
properties,  414. 

purified  in  the  laboratoiy,  426. 
refining,  413. 

relation  to  combustion,  414. 
Nitric  acid,  HNO,,  131. 

action  on  benzole,  135. 

charcoal,  135. 
hydi'ochlpric  acid,  171. 


Nitric  acid,  action  on  indigo,  132. 

metals,  133. 

organic  substances,135. 

phosphorus,  133. 

sulphurous  acid,  203. 

turpentine,  135. 
anhydrous,  136. 
cause  of  colour,  132. 
decomposed  by  heat,  132. 

light,  132. 
distillation  of,  132. 
formed  from  air,  130. 

ammonia,  129. 
from  batteries,  142. 
fuming,  132. 

hydrated,  H^CNoO,,,  132. 
oxidising  properties,  133. 
prej)aration  on  the.large  scale,  131. 
preparation  on  a  small  scale,  131. 
properties,  132. 
strongest,  preparation,  132. 
test  of  strength,  132. 
anhydride,  136. 
ether,  519. 
oxide,  NO,  138. 

absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  206. 
analysis  of  air  by,  138. 
behaviour  with  hydrogen,  139. 
identified,  138. 
pure,  preparation,  139. 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  149. 
peroxide,  NO2,  141. 

composition  by  volume,  143. 
Nitrification,  theory  of,  130. 
Nitriles,  541. 
Nitrites,  141. 
Nitrobenzoic  acid,  618. 
Nitrobenzole,  CeHjfNO.^),  452. 

preparation,  135. 
Nitro-ethane,  519. 
Nitrogen,  N,  120. 

atomicitj'  of,  249. 
brnoxide,  138. 
bromide,  173. 
bulbs,  128. 

chemical  relations,  120. 

chloride,  169. 

preparation,  170. 

circulation  in  nature,  121. 

determination,  128. 

etymology,  57. 

function  in  air,  59, 

gi'oup  of  elements,  248. 

identification  of,  56. 

iodide,  179. 

oxides,  130. 

atomic  constitution,  144. 
general  review,  142. 

pero.xide,  141. 

preparation,  120. 

properties,  67. 

protoxide,  137. 

sulphide,  219. 
Nitrogenised  bodies  identified,  66. 
Nitroglycerine,  572. 

use  in  blasting,  573. 
Nitrohippuric  acid,  618. 
Nitromannite,  506. 
Nitromuriatic  acid,  171. 
Nitrophenisic  acid,  458. 
Nitroprussides,  461. 
Nitrosubstitution  products,  135. 
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Nitrosyle  chloride,  171. 

sulphate,  171. 
Nitrotoluole,  457. 

Vitv^no  nPid,  N2O3,  140. 

action  ou  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
195. 

action  ou  organic  substances, 
141. 

commercial,  142. 

composition  by  volume,  143. 

formed  from  ammonia,  129. 

oxidising  and  reducing  power, 
143. 
ether,  518. 
Nitrous  oxide,  N,0,  137. 

composition  by  volume,  143. 
identified,  137. 
Nitroxylole,  457. 
NjO,  nitrous  oxide,  137. 
NO,  nitric  oxide,  138. 
NjOj,  nitrous  acid,  140. 
NOj,  nitric  peroxide,  141. 
NoOj,  nitric  acid,  131. 
Nolile  metals,  12. 
Non-metaUic  elements,  1. 
Nordhausen  oil  of  vitriol,  201. 
Normal  ratios  of  salts,  254. 
Normal  salt,  \mitary  definition,  253. 
Normandy's  still,  51. 
Nuggets,  398. 
Nutrition  of  animals,  624. 

plants,  620. 
plastic  elements  of,  628. 
Nux-voniica,  593. 

0,  OXYGEN,  22. 
O,  oxalic  acid,  578. 
Oak  bark,  585. 
Occlusion  of  hydrogen,  39. 
Ochres,  287. 
CEnanthene,  512. 
CEnanthic  acid,  511,  576. 

synthesis,  564. 
alcohol,  509. 
CEnanthole,  676. 

Oil  gas  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  210. 

Oil  of  spirrea,  475. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  HgO.SO,,  201. 

brown,  207. 

dehydrated   by  phosphoric 
acid,  210. 

dissociation  of,  200. 

di.stillation  of,  207. 

manufacture,  202. 

siilphate  of  lead  in,  207. 
Oil  of  wine,  520. 
Oils,  574. 

Olefiant  gas,  C-H„  93. 

absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,210. 
combination  with  chlorine,  94. 
converted  into  alcohol,  522. 
decomposed  by  chlorine,  94. 

heat,  95. 
the  spark,  95. 
identification  of,  93. 
preparation,  93. 
with  iodine,  179. 
Olefines,  C'nHsn,  511. 
Oleic  acid,  IICuH.,©^,  575. 

action  of  nitric  acid  on,  575. 
oleine,  C„H„,Oe.  575. 

synthesis  of,  568. 


Olibanum,  479. 
Oligist  iron  ore,  301. 
Olive-oil,  566,  574. 
Olivine,  283. 
Onions,  498. 

essential  oil  of,  477. 
Onyx,  110. 
Oolite  limestone,  278. 
Oolitic  iron  ore,  302. 
Opal,  110. 

Opium,  composition,  688. 

extraction  of  alkaloids  from,  588. 
Orange  chrome,  2PbO.Cr03,  332. 
Orange,  essential  oil  of,  46b. 
OrcSine,  597. 
Orcine,  597. 
Ore-fuinace,  336. 
Organic  analysis,  elementary,  81. 

and  inorganic  substances,  432. 

chemistry,  432. 

matter  identified,  59. 

substances,  definition,  3. 

synthetical  formation, 
90. 

Organo-metallic.bodies,  624. 

table  of,  530. 

Oriental  alabaster,  47. 
Orpiment,  red,  AsaS^,  247. 

yellow,  AsjSj,  247. 
Orthoclase,  291. 

Orthophosphates,  normal  ratio  of,  264. 
Orthophosphoric  acid,  3H20.PaO„  232. 
Osmazome,  612. 
Osmic  acid,  OsO„  396. 
Osmiridium,  391. 
Osmium,  Os,  396. 

chlorides,  397. 
oxides,  397. 
tetrasulphide,  397. 
Osseine,  612. 
Oswego,  484. 
Oxalates,  580. 
Oxalethylic  acid,  618. 
Oxalic  acid,  HjCaO^,  518. 

analysis  of,  81. 
fatal  dose,  580. 
occurrence  in  nature,  578. 
preparation,  578. 
properties,  579. 
test  for,  579. 
uses,  578. 
ether,  518. 
Oxalonitrile,  645. 
Oxalovinic  acid,  518. 
Oxalyle,  C^O^,  545.  ' 
Oxamic  acid,  644. 
Oxamide,  NjH^.CjOa,  643. 
Oxanillde,  543. 
Oxidation,  definition,  22. 

of  tissue,  products,  628. 
Oxide  of  copper  reduced  by  hydrogen,  38. 
Oxides,  22. 

metallic,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on,  157.  < 

hydrosulphuric 
acic  on,  195. 

sidphuric  acid 
on,  210. 

'  nomenclature  of,  28. 
Oxidising  blowpipe  flame,  106. 
Oxycalcium  light,  38. 
Oxygen,  0,  22. 
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Oxygen,  absorption  by  pyrogallic  acid,  588. 
atomicity  of,  250. 
bIo\vpipe  flame,  106. 
burnt  in  ammonia,  129. 
combustion  in,  23. 
detected  in  mixed  gases,  139. 
determination  of,  in  gases,  34. 
effect  on  flame,  106. 
electro-negative,  52. 
electro-positive,  52. 
etymology,  26. 
evolved  from  steam,  150. 
experiments  with,  23. 
extracted  from  air,  29. 
group  of  elements,  250. 
identified,  6. 
natural  sources,  22. 
preparation,  29. 

from  air,  29. 

from    bichromate  of 
potash,  211. 

from  chloride  of  lime, 
160. 

from  sulphate  of  zinc, 
212. 

,    from  sulphuric  acid, 
,  :     .  209. 

properties,  22. 
purification,  59. 
relation  to  metals,  26. 

non-metals,  23. 
Oxygenated  water,  52. 
Oxygenised  muriatic  acid,  154. 
Oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  38. 
Oxymuriatic  acid,  154. 
Ozokerite,  466. 
Ozone,  53. 

'electroljrtic,  53. 
experiments  with,  53. 
in  the  atmosphere,  55. 
nature  of,  53. 
specific  gravity  of,  64.  . 
test  for,  53. 
Ozonisation  by  ether,  54. 

phosphorus,  54. 
Ozonised  air,  53. 

oxygen,  53. 
Ozonising  tube,  53. 

P,  PHOSPHOEUS,  222. 

Paint  blackened  by  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
196. 

removed  from  clothes,  452. 
Paintings,  effect  of  light  and  air  on,  196. 
Palladamine,  hydrochlorate,  395. 
Palladium,  Pd,  395. 

carbide,  396. 

chlorides,  396. 

cyanide,  395. 

nitrate,  396. 

occlusion  of  hydrogen  by,  39. 
oxides,  396. 
Palmitic  acid,  511. 
Palmitine,  CjiHgaOo,  566.  , 

synthesis  of,  569. 
Palm-oil,  566,  574. 

bleaching  of,  574. 
Pancreatic  juice,  626. 
Paniflcation,  492. 
Papaverine,  532. 
Paper,  462. 

action  of  nitric  acid  on,  494.  . 


Paper  dissolved  by  ammonio-cupric  solu- 
tion, 344. 

for  cheques,  &c. ,  485. 

for  photographic  printing,  213. 
Paraoyanogen,  C3N3,  437. 
Pai-affine,  CxH^i+j,  465. 

extraction,  465. 
oil,  465. 
Paraguay  tea,  591. 
Paraldehyde,  550. 
Paramylene,  512. 
Paranaphthaline,  461. 
Paraniline,  539. 
Parasorbic  acid,  584. 
Paratartaric  acid,  582. 
Parchment,  586. 

size,  613. 
vegetable,  494. 
Paris  yellow,  359. 
Parsley,  essential  oil  of,  468. 
Partial  saturation,  method  of,  564. 
Parting  of  gold  by  sulphuric  acid,  209. 
Passive  state  of  metals,  322. 
Patent  yellow,  359. 
Pattinson's  process,  352. 
Paviine,  477. 
Paving  stones,  409. 
Pb,  lead,  348. 

PbCla,  chloride  of  lead,  358. 

Pblj,  iodide  of  lead,  359. 

PbO,  protoxide  of  lead,  356. 

PbO.CrOj,  chromate  of  lead,  332. 

PbO.SOj,  sulphate  of  lead,  348. 

PbS,  sulphide  of  lead,  348. 

Pd,  palladium,  395. 

Pea  iron  ore,  301. 

Pear  flavour,  549. 

Pearlash,  258. 

Pearl  hardener,  280. 

Pearls,  71. 

Pearl-spar,  283. 

Pearl  white,  BiClj,  Bi^O^,  374. 

Peas,  605. 

Peat-bog,  68. 

composition,  431. 
Pectic  acid,  623. 
Pectine,  623. 
Pectose,  623. 
Pectosio  acid,  623. 
Pelargonic  acid,  511. 
Pentathionic  acid,  215. 
Peutethylene  -  tetrethyl  -  tetrammouiura,  hy- 
drate of,  541. 
Pepper,  essential  oil  of,  468. 
Peppermint,  essential  oil  of,  469. 
Pepsine,  626. 
Peptones,  626. 
Perchlorates,  164. 
Perchloric  acid,  164. 

hydrated,  164.  . 
ether,  519. 
Perchlorokinone,  591. 
Perchromic  acid,  333. 
Percussion  cap  composition,  443. 

fuze,  165. 
Perfume-ethers,  544. 
Perfumes,  extraction  of,  468. 
Periclase,  282. 
Pericline,  291. 
Periodates,  177. 
Periodic  acid,  IjO-,  177. 
Permanent  gas,  22. . 
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Pemauent  ink,  364. 

white,  276. 
Permanganate  of  potash,  KMuO^,  327. 
Permanganates,  normal  ratio  of,  254. 
Permanganic  acid,  327. 
Perspiration  of  the  slcin,  563. 
Peruvian  baric,  590. 

saltpetre,  NaNOj,  411. 
Petalite,  273. 
Petinine,  541. 
Petrifying  springs,  47. 
Petroleum,  96,  466. 
Peucyle,  467. 
Pewter,  383. 
Phenic  acid,  457. 
Plienole,  C^B.f),  457. 
Phenoles,  457. 
Phenose,  452. 
Phenylamine,  456,  533. 
Phenylaniline,  537. 
Phenyle,  C.Hs,  456. 

hydrate,  458. 
Phenylene-diamine,  539. 
Phenylene-ditolyleue-triamine,  540. 
Phenylene-ditolylene-triethyl-triamine,  540. 
Phenylene  -  ditolylene  -  triphenyl  -  triamine, 
540. 

Phenylic  hydride,  459. 
Phenyl-toluylamine,  537. 
Philosopher's  wool,  295. 
Phlogistic  theory,  154. 
Phlogiston,  154. 
Phloretine,  476. 
Phloridzeine,  476. 
Phloridzine,  476. 
Phocenine,  577. 
Phosgene  gas,  C'OClj,  168. 
Phospham,  239. 
Phosphamic  acid,  237. 
Pliosphates,  normal  ratio  of,  254. 
Phosphethylic  acid,  515,  520. 
Phosphides,  227. 
Phosphites,  233. 
Phosphodianiide,  238. 
Phosphoglyceric  acid,  570. 
Phosphomolybdate  of  ammonia,  389. 
Phosphor-bronze,  340. 
Phoaphorescence,  225. 

prevented,  226. 
Phosphoric  acid,  P^O,,  229. 

anhydrous,  preparation, 
231. 

bibasic,  231. 

common,  232. 

di-hydrated,  232. 

glacial,  231. 

hydrated,  preparation,  230. 
molybdic  test  for,  389. 
monobasic,  231. 
monohydrated,  231. 
tribasic,  232. 
trihydrated,  232. 
anhydride,  231. 
ether,  520. 
Phosphorised  oil,  225. 
Phosphorite,  222. 
Phosphorous  acid,  PoO,,  233. 
Phosphorus,  P,  222. 

action  of  potash  on,  235. 
allotropic  modifications,  226. 
amorphous,  226. 
and  oxygen,  23. 


Phosphorus,  black,  227. 

bromides,  237. 

burnt  under  water,  165,  234. 

chemical  relations,  227. 

chlorides,  236. 

cyanide,  441. 

distilled,  226. 

fuze  composition,  228. 

iodides,  237. 

match-bottle,  225. 

occurrence  in  nature,  222. 

oxides,  229. 

oxychloride,  236. 

pentachloride,  236. 

action  of  am- 
monia on,  238. 

poisonous  properties,  227. 

precipitation  of  metals  by,  227. 

preparation,  222. 

properties,  224. 

red,  226. 

suboxide,  234. 

sulphides,  237. 

sulphochloride,  237. 

terchloride,  236. 

transformed  by  iodine,  237 

viscous,  227. 

vitreous,  226. 
Phosphotriamide,  238. 
Phosphovinic  acid,  615,  520. 
Phosphurets,  227. 

Phosphui-etted  hydrogen,  gaseous,  PH3,  235. 

analogy  with  am- 
monia, 236. 
composition,  235. 
Uquid,  235. 
solid,  235. 

Photographic  baths,  recovery  of  silver  from, 
365. 

Photographic  printing,  213. 

Phthalic  acid,  461. 

Phyllocyanine,  595.  ■ 

Phylloxanthine,  595. 

Physetoleic  acid^  571. 

Picamar,  465. 

PicoUne,  447. 

Picric  acid,  458. 

Picrotoxine,  477. 

Pig  iron,  305. 

Pimelic  acid,  575. 

Pimple  metal  (copper),  339. 

Pine  apple  flavour,  549. 

Pinic  acid,  468. 

Pink  salt,  2NHiCl.SnCl„  386. 

Pins  tinned,  382. 

Pipe-clay,  287. 

Piperine,  532. 

Pipette,  curved,  81. 

Pit  charcoal,  416. 

Pitch,  449,  465. 

PitchhUnde,  299. 

Pittacal,  465. 

Plants  and  animals,  reciprocity  of,  629. 

changes  after  death,  Qii. 

chemical  changes  in,  621. 

constructive  power  of,  621. 

evolution  of  carbonic  acid  by,  70. 

food  of,  619. 

nutrition  of,  619. 

reducing  functions  of,  622. 

ultimate  elements  of,  619. 
Plaster  of  Paris,  280. 
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Plaster  of  Paris,  overbumt,  280. 

preparation,  280. 
Platammon-ammoniuni,  hydrated  oxide,  543. 
Platanimoniiim,  hydrated  oxide,  543. 
Platina,  mm'iate,  394. 
Platiuamine,  395. 
Platinates,  393. 
Platinised  asbesto.s,  139. 
Platinocliloride  of  potassium,  2KCl.PtCl4, 
393. 

Platinoid  metals,  general  review  of,  398. 
Platinum,  Pt,  390. 

amalgam,  368. 

ammonio-cliloride,  2NHiCl.PtCl4, 
394. 

and  rhodium  alloy,  396. 
attacked  by  sulphuric  acid,  209. 
bichloride,  PtCl4,  393. 
black,  392. 
corroded,  392. 

by  arsenites,  242. 
corroded  by  phosphorus,  227. 

silicon,  115. 
crucible  heated,  113. 
extraction,  390. 
fulminating,  393. 
ores,  analysis,  398. 
oxides,  392. 

protochloride,  PtCl^,  394. 
separation  from  iridiiun,  393. 
spongy,  391. 

stills  for  sulphuric  acid,  267. 
sulphides,  395. 
uses  of,  391. 
Platosamine,  hydrate,  395. 

hydroolilorate,  395. 
sulphate,  395. 
Plato-triethyle-arsonium,  chloride,  543. 

-phosphonium,  543. 
-stibonium,  543. 

Plumbago,  61. 

Plumbic  acid,  PbO^,  357. 

Pneumatic  trough,  29. 

PjOg,  phosphorous  acid,  233. 

P2O5,  phosphoric  acid,  229. 

Poison-nut,  593. 

Pole,  negative,  6. 

positive,  6. 
Pollux,  275. 
Polyammonias,  538. 
Polyatomic  alcohols,  554. 
Polyhalite,  282. 

Polymerising  by  sulphuric  acid,  449. 
Polymerism,  512. 
Populine,  476. 
Porcelain,  407. 

English,  408. 
glazed,  408. 
painting,  408. 
Porous  cell  experiment,  19. 
Porphyry,  291. 
Porter,  composition,  490. 
Portland  cement,  411. 

stone,  410. 
Port  wine  crust,  507. 

effect  of  keeping,  507. 
Positive  pole,  6. 
Potash-albite,  291. 
Potash,  K2O,  258. 

anhydrous,  260. 
antimoniate,  KaO.SbaOj,  377. 
arsenite,  243. 


Potash,  aurate,  403. 

biantinioniate,  377. 
bicarbonate,  K2O.HjO.2CO2,  261. 
bichromate,  K„0.20r03,  331. 
bimetantimoniate,  377. 
binoxalate,  580. 

bisulphate,  K,0.H.0.2S0„  131, 
210. 

bitartrate,  259,  580. 
bi-ui-ate,  617. 
bromate,  172. 
bulbs,  82. 

carbonate,  K2O.CO2,  258. 

caustic,  259. 

chlorate,  KCIO3,  159. 

chromate,  KoO.CrOj,  332. 

cyanate,  KCNO,  438. 

ferrate,  323. 

from  wool,  259. 

fulminurate,  445. 

fused,  259. 

hydrate,  KHO,  259. 

hydriodate,  179. 

in  flesh,  611. 

iodates,  177. 

isooyanurate,  445. 

manganate,  327. 

metantimoniate,  377. 

nietastannate,  385. 

nitrate,  411. 

solubUity,  412. 

oleate,  566. 

osmite,  397. 

perchlorate,  164. 

permanganate,  327. 

plumbate,  357. 
i      prussiate,  KjCysFe,  434. 

quadi'oxalate,  580. 

red  prussiate,  440. 

sulphate,  K2O.SO3,  210. 

tartrate,  KsCC^H^Os,  581. 

terchromate,  332. 

test  for,  41. 

trithionate,  214. 

urate,  617. 
Potassamide,  NH2K,  546. 
Potassium,  K,  256. 

action  on  hydrosulphuric  acid 
195. 

action  on  water,  10. 

alcohol,  522. 

amidide,  546. 

atomic  weight,  258. 

bisulphide,  261. 

blowpipe  test  for,  261. 

bromide,  172. 

chloride,  KCl,  261. 
»  extraction  from  sea 

'     .  water,  261. 

solubility,  412. 

cyanide,  KCN,  437. 
pure,  438. 

equivalent  weight,  11. 

ethyle,  528. 

extraction,  260. 
*' ;    fen-icyanide,  KjCyeFe,  440. 

ferrocyanide,  KjCy^Fe,  434. 

heated  in  carbonic  acid,  85. 

iodide,  KI,  179. 

mercaptau,  523. 

pcntasulphide,  261. 

pei'oxide,  261. 
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Potassium,  platiuocliloride,  2KCl.PtCl„ 
393. 

propevties,  260. 

silicotluonde,  18-1. 

sulpliarseiiito,  2-17 

sulphide,  K.^S,  261. 

sulpliocyauide,  KOyS,  439. 

tersulpliide,  2(51. 

tetvasulpliide,  261. 
Potato,  compositiou,  482. 
spii'it,  508. 

stavcli,  extraction,  482. 
Pottery,  407. 
Press  cake,  418. 
Pressure  of  gases,  17. 
Preston  salts,  270. 
Promethean  light,  165. 
Proof  spirit,  513. 
Propione,  552. 

Propionic  (propylic)  acid,  511. 
Propionitrile,  544. 
Propylamine,  541. 
Propylene,  512 
Propylene-glycol,  557. 
Propylic  acid,  HC3H5O2,  511. 

artificial  formation,  528. 
alcohol,  509. 
Proteine,  610. 

Proximate  organic  analysis,  449. 
Pnissian  blue,  Fe^Fcyj,  434. 

constitution,  435. 
decomposition  by  alkalies, 

435. 
native,  324. 
preparation,  434. 
soluble,  435. 
Prussiate  of  potash,  action  of  sulphuric 

acid  on,  87. 
Prussic  acid,  HCy,  433. 

in  bitter  almond  oil,  473. 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  436. 
PsUomelane,  325. 
Pt,  platinum,  390. 
PtClo,  platinous  chloride,  394. 
PtCli,  bichloride  of  platinum,  393. 
Ptyaline,  625. 

Puddled  bar,  composition,  313. 
'  bars,  312. 
steel,  320. 
Puddling,  disadvantages  of,  313. 

dry,  314. 

loss  in,  313, 

mechanical,  314. 

process  of,  311. 
Pulvis  fulminans,  415. 
Pumice  stone,  286. 
Purbeck  stone,  410. 
Purple  of  Cassius,  404. 
Putrefaction,  70.  .  ,   ,  , 

ammonias  furnished  by,  541. 
modem  researches  on,  663, 
Putty  powder,  385. 
Pyrene,  461,  462. 
Pyridine,  447. 
Pyrites  arsenical,  239. 

capillary,  NiS,  331. 

ejjlorcsccnt,  202. 

extraction  of  sulphur  from,  189. 

Fahlun,  220. 

oxidation  in  air,  202. 

while,  202. 


Pyrogallic  acid,  587. 

Pyrogalliue,  587. 

Pyroligneous  acid,  CjH^Ojj,  463. 

ether,  463. 
Pyrolitsite,  MnOa,  326. 

preparation  of  oxygen  from,  31. 
Pyromuoic  acid,  662. 
Pyrophoric  iron,  89. 
Pyrox^horus,  lead,  355. 
Pyi'ophosphates,  normal  ratio  of,  254. 
Pyi-ophosphorio  acid,  2HjO.P20„  232. 
Pyroterebic  acid,  571. 
Pyroxylic  spirit,  463. 
Pyroxyline,  499. 

QUANTIVALENCE,  249. 

Quantity  and  tension  electric,  6. 
Quartation  of  gold,  401. 
Quartx,  110. 

artificial,  113,  519. 
Quercetine,  476. 
Quercitannic  acid,  585. 
Quercitrine,  476. 
Quercitron,  601. 
Quick  lime,  CaO,  42. 
Quicksilver,  365. 
Quince-seed,  481. 
Quinic  acid,  590. 
Qutnidine,  532. 

extraction,  586,  590. 
Quinine,  CsoHsjNjOa,  532. 

amorphous,  586,  590. 

extraction,  590. 

sulphate,  586,  590. 
Quinoidine,  590. 
QuinoUne,  447. 
Quinone,  591. 
Quinotannic  acid,  590. 

Eaoemic  acid,  582. 
Radicals,  alcohol,  516. 

polyatomic,  538. 
Eadishes,  essential  oil  of,  477. 
Eailway  bars,  312. 
Eain  water,  43. 
Eaisins,  495. 
Eancid  oUs,  575. 
Rangoon  tar,  466. 
Rational  formute,  83. 
Eatios,  normal,  of  salts,  254. 
Realgar,  As^S^,  247. 
1  Reaumur's  porcelain,  406. 
Reciprocal  combustion,  37. 
Red  copper  ore,  CuaO,  335. 
Red  dyes,  600. 

lire,  composition  for,  163. 
flowers,  colouring  matter  of,  595. 
lead,  Pb,0„  356 

-ore,  PbO.CrOj,  332. 
ochre,  301. 
orpiment,  247. 
paints,  372. 
precipitate,  368. 
-shortness,  315. 
silver-ore,  3Ag,S.As2S5,  239. 
sulphide  of  antinrony,  378. 
Reduced,  29. 

Reducing  blowpipe  fl.imc,  106. 
Reduction  of  metals  by  carbonic  oxide,  88. 

on  charcoal,  107. 

Eeflnery,  310. 
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Eefining  cast-iron,  309. 

Befraction  of  saltpetre,  411. 

Refrigerator,  Carre's,  124. 

Regulws,  337. 

Eegulus  of  antimony,  375. 

Eennet,'604. 

Kesins,  470. 

Resists  (calico-printing),  601. 
Respiration,  70. 

formation  of  carbonic  acid  in,  70. 

in  confined  air,  74. 

Retort,  51. 
Rhodium,  Ro,  396. 

oxides,  396. 
sesquichloride,  396. 
sodiochloride,  396. 
sulpirides,  396. 
Rice,  composition,  481. 
Ricinoleic  acid,  576. 
Rinman's  green,  329. 
Rising  of  bread,  492. 
Rivers,  self-purifying  power  of,  44. 
River-water,  44. 
Ro,  rhodium,  396. 
Roasting,  effects  on  sulphides,  197. 

meat,  612. 
Rochelle  salt,  KNaC^HiOo,  582. 
Rock  crystal,  110. 
oil,  466. 
salt,  262. 
disintegration,  78. 
Roman  cement,  411. 
Eosaniline,  464. 

acetate,  454. 

action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on, 
455. 

triethylic,  455. 

triphenylic,  455. 
Rosette  copper,  339. 
Rosiclers,  365. 
Rosin,  466. 

soap,  465. 
Rosolic  acid,  447. 
Rotation  of  crops,  621. 
Rubian,  596. 
RubicUa,  274. 
Rubidium,  Rb,  275. 

platinochloride,  393. 

properties,  273. 

separation  from  potassium,  393. 
Ruby,  289,  332. 

glass,  402. 
Rue,  essential  oil  of,  551. 
RnfigaUic  acid,  587. 
Ruhmkorlf's  induction  coil,  7. 
Rum,  508.' 

Rust,  2Fe203.3H20,  322. 

ammonia  in,  129. 
Rnsty  deposit  in  waters,  49. 
Ruthenic  acid,  397. 
Ruthenium,  Ru,  397. 
Rutic  acid,  511. 

alcohol,  509. 
Rulile,  TiOj,,  387. 
Rye  flour,  493. 

S,  SULPHUR,  186. 
Saccharide,  497. 
Saccharine  matters,  493. 
Safety-lamp,  behaviour  in  mines,  99. 
Davy's,  98. 


Safoty-lamp,  precautions  in  using  99. 

Stephenson's  97. 
Salllower,  595. 
Saffron,  595. 
Sago,  484. 
Salad  oil,  574. 
Sal-alembroth,  370. 
Sal-ammoniac,  NH^Cl,  121. 

action  on  metallic  oxides, 
272. 

composition  by  volume,  271. 
vapour-density  of,  271. 

Sal  gem,  262. 
Salicine,  474. 

derivatives,  471. 
Salicyle,  C,H,0„  475. 

hydride,  475. 
Salicylic  acid,  HCjHsOj,  475. 
Saligenine,  475. 
Saline  waters,  50. 
SaUretine,  475. 
SaUva,  625. 
Sal  polychrest,  211. 
Sal-pninelle,  414. 
Salt-cake,  264. 
Salt  as  manui-e,  620. 

common,  262. 

definition,  27. 

etymology,  252. 

extraction,  262. 

fused,  116. 

-gardens  of  Marseilles,  263. 
-glazing,  408. 
of  lemons,  580. 
of  sorrel,  578. 
of  tartar,  259. 
preservative  effect,  630. 
table-,  263. 

unitary  definition,  252. 
useful  applications,  263. 
Salting  of  meat,  61 2. 
Saltpetre,  .KNO3,  411. 

as  manure,  620. 
cubical,  NaNOj,  411. 
-flom-,  413. 
impui'ities,  413. 

prepared  from  nitrate  of  soda,  412. 
properties,  414. 
refining,  413. 
tests  of  purity,  414. 
Salt-radical,  definition,  27. 
Salt-radicals,  185. 
Salts,  acid,  253,  254. 

atomic  imitary  formulaj,  253. 

basic,  253,  255. 

binary  theory,  254. 

constitution  of,  252. 

definition,  252. 

double,  constitution,  254. 

haloid,  185,  252. 

mutual  decomposition  of,  412. 

neutral,  252. 

normal,  253. 

ratios  of,  254. 
oxyacid,  252. 

water-type  theory  of,  256. 
Sal  volatile,  278. 
Sand,  110. 
Sandarach,  470. 
Sandsto7ie,  409. 

Craigleith,  409. 
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Sap  of  plants,  622. 
Saponification  by  steam,  568. 

sulpliuric  acid,  568. 
tlieory  of,  566. 

Saponine,  477. 

Sapphire,  288. 

Sarcosiue,  C3?I,N0„,  611. 

Saturated  solution,  39. 

Savin,  essential  oil  of,  468. 

Saxon  siilphui'ic  acid,  201. 

Saxony  blue,  599. 

Sb,  antimony,  375. 

SbClj,  terchloride  of  antimony,  378. 

SbClj,  pentacliloride  of  antimony,  378. 

Sb.^Oj,  antimonic  oxide,  376. 

Sb.,05,  antimonic  acid,  377. 

SbjSj,  torsulphide  of  antimony,  378. 

Scammony,  479. 

Scarlet  dye.s,  600. 

Scheele's  green,  2CiiO.H20.As203,  243. 

prussic  acid,  435. 
Scheelile,  CaO.WOj,  388. 
ScUippe's  salt,  379. 
Scotch  pebbles,  110. 
Scott's  cement,  411. 
Scrubber,  447. 
Scurvy-grass,  oil  of,  478. 
Se,  selenium,  220. 
Seal-oil,  576. 
Sea-water,  50, 

extraction  of  salt  from,  262. 
Sea-weed,  490. 
Sebacic  acid,  575. 
Secretion,  628. 
Sedative  salt,  117. 
Seeds,  composition,  622. 

germination,  482. 
Sefstrbm's  furnace,  321. 
Sel  d'or,  403, 
Selenic  acid,  SeOj,  220. 
Selenides,  220. 
Selenietted  hydrogen,  220. 
Selenious  acid,  SeOj,  220. 
Selenite,  280. 
Selenium,  Se,  220. 

chlorides,  221. 
sulphides,  221. 
Seltzer  water,  49. 
Separating  funnel,  94. 
Sericine,  613. 
Serpentine,  283. 
Serum,  607. 
Shaft,  downcast,  76. 

upcast,  76. 
Shamoying,  586. . 
Shear-steel,  317. 

Sheep-dipping  compositions,  243. 

Shell-lac,  470. 

Sherry,  507. 

Shot,  354. 

Si,  silicon,  110. 

Sicilian  .sulphur,  186. 

Siemens'  induction-tube,  53. 

regenerative  furnace,  431. 
Sienna,  287. 

BiF„  fluoride  of  silicon,  183. 
Signal-light  compo.sition,  247. 
Silica,  ST0„  110. 

amorphous,  112. 

crystalline,  112. 

dissolved  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  182. 


Silica,  gelatinous,  preparation,  184. 
in  plants.  111. 
in  waters.  111. 
Silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  288. 

soda.  111. 
Silicated  soap,  567. 
Silicates,  113. 

normal  ratio  of,  254. 
Silicic  acid,  SiOj,  111. 

liydrated,  112. 
solution  of,  112. 
ether,  519. 
Silicide  of  magnesium,  116. 
Silicium,  114. 

ethyle,  530. 
methyle,  530. 
Silicofluoric  acid,  184. 
Silicon,  Si,  114. 

action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on,  169. 

amorphous,  115. 

and  nitrogen,  115, 

atomic  weight,  116. 

bisulphide  ,  218. 

chloride,  SiCl„  169. 

diamond,  115. 

fluoride,  SiF„  183. 

importance  in  mineralogy, 
183. 

fluoride,  preparation,  183. 
fused,  115. 
graphitoid,  115. 
hydride,  115. 
resembles  carbon,  115. 
Silicone,  116. 
SUk,  613. 
SUver,  Ag,  360. 

action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on,  157. 

hydrosulphmic  acid  on,  195. 
amalgam,  368. 
arsenite,  242. 
basic  periodate,  177. 
bromide,  AgBr,  365. 
chloride,  AgCl,  364. 

action  of  light  on,  213. 
reduction  of,  364. 
cleaned,  195. 
coin,.  360. 
crucibles,  363. 
detected  in  lead,  354. 
extracted  from  its  ores,  213. 
extraction  by  amalgamation,  361. 

from  copper-ores,  361. 
load,  363. 

frosted,  362. 

fulminate,  Ag„C,NjOj,  443. 
fusing-point,  363. 
fulminating,  303. 
glance,  Ag^S,  365. 
hyposulphite,  213. 
in  lead,  351. 
iodide,  177. 
metaphosphate,  231. 
native,  310. 
nitrate,  AgNO,,  363. 

preparation    from  standanl 
silver,  364. 
nitride,  363. 
ore,  red,  365. 
oxalate,  580. 
oxide,  AgjO,  360. 
oxides,  363. 
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Silver,  oxidised,  362. 
periodate,  177. 
plate,  362. 
properties,  363. 
pure,  preparation,  363. 
pyj-ophosphate,  232. 
recovered  from  photographic  baths, 

365. 
refining,  361. 

separated  from  copper,  364. 

solder,  362. 

stains  removed,  364. 

standard,  362. 

subchloride,  365. 

sulphide,  Ag„S,  365. 

native,  360. 

tarnished,  195. 

tree,  368. 

triphosphate,  232. 
Silvering  brass  or  copper,  362. 
dry,  362. 
glass,  362. 
Simple  solution,  39. 
SiOj,  silicic  acid,  110. 
Siphon  eudiometer,  35. 
Size,  609. 

Slag,  blast-furnace,  composition,'' 306. 

iron  in,  308. 

iron-refinery,  310. 

lead-fumace,  350. 

metal  (copper),  338. 

ore-furnace,  337. 

puddling-fumace,  313. 

refinery  (copper),  338. 

roaster  (copper),  338. 
Slaked  lime,  CaO.HjO,  279.] 
Slaking  of  lime,  42. 
Slate,  287. 
Slow  portfire,  414. 
Smalt,  329. 
Smelling-salts,  270. 
Smoke,  cause  of,  69.  '  ] 

consumption,  69. 
prevention,  69. 
Smokeless  gas-burners,  104. 
Sn,  tin,  379. 

SnClj,  protochloride  of  tin,  385. 
SnCl^,  bichloride  of  tin,  386. 
SnO,  protoxide  of  tin,  384. 
SuOj,  binoxide  of  tin,  384. 
Snow,  51. 

SnS,  protosulphide  of  tin,  386. 
SnS„  bisulphide  of  tin,  386. 
Snuff,  594. 

SOj,  sulphurous  acid,  198. 
SO3,  sulphuric  acid,  198. 
Soap,  565, 

arsenical,  243. 

Castile,  566.? 

glycerine,  567. 

mottled,  566. 

-nut,  477. 

palm-oU,  566. 

rosin  in,  567. 

silicated,  567. 

transparent,  667. 

-wort,  477. 

yellow,  567. 
Soaps  decomposed  by  acids,  557. 
Soda,  Na,0,  267. 

acid  pyrophosphate,  232. 


Soda,  action  on  hard  waters,  48. 
aluminate,  290. 
arseniates,  244. 
arsenite,  243. 
ash,  265. 

manufacture,  265. 
basic  periodate,  177. 
biborate,  267. 
bicarbonate,  266. 
bimetantimoniate,  377. 
bisulphate,  209. 
bitungstate,  388. 
carbonate,  Na^CCO^,  264. 

manufacture  from  common 
salt,  264. 

medicinal,  266. 
caustic,  NaHO,  266. 
chloride,  160. 

common  phosphate,  2Na2O.H3O.PaOj, 

232. 
crystals,  265. 
hydrate,  266. 
hypochlorite,  160. 
hypophosphite,  234. 
hyposulphite,  NajSaOj,  212. 

use  in  photography,  213 

in  blood,  611. 
-lime,  128. 
-lye,  266,  566. 
manganate,  327. 
manufacture  of,  history,  263. 

influence    on  useful 
arts,  265. 
metaphosphate,  233. 
nitrate,  269,  411. 

conversion  into  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, 412. 

solubility,  412. 
obtained  fi'om  kryolite,  267. 
oleate,  566. 
palmitate,  566. 

phosphate,  2Na2O.H2O.P2O5,  269. 
phosphite,  233. 
platinate,  393. 
pyrophosphate,  233. 
silicate.  111,  268. 
stannate,  NajO.SnOg,  385. 
stearate,  566.  , 
subphosphate,  232. 
sulphate,  NasCSOj,  269,  262. 

extracted  from  sea-water, 
263. 
sulphite,  200. 
sulphoxy-phosphate,  237. 
test  for,  377. 
tetrathionate,  215. 
tungstate,  NajOWO,,  381,  388. 
urate,  616. 
-washing,  265. 
waste,  212. 
-water,  77. 

powders,  78. 
Sodacetic  ether,  563. 
Sodamide,  NH»Na,  546. 
Sodium,  Na,  262. 

action  on  water,  12. 

-alcoliol,  522. 

-amalgam,  127. 

and  oxygen,  26. 

aurochloride,  403. 

blowpipe  testifor,2267. 
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Sodiiun  chloride,  262. 

commercial  importance 

144. 
solubility,  412. 
equivalent  weight,  12. 
-ethyle,  528. 
extraction,  267. 
fluoride,  182. 
glycol,  555. 
hych'osulphite,  214. 
line  in  the  spectrum,  274. 
nitroprusside,  441. 
pentasulphide,  214. 
platinochloride,  394. 
silicoiluoride,  '116. 
sulphantimoniate,  196. 
sulpharseniate,  196. 
sxilphostannate,  196. 
Soffioni,  117. 

artificial,  118. 
Softening  waters,  447. 
Soft  soap,  565. 

water,  44. 
Soils,  formation,  78,  619. 
impoverished,  620. 
iron  in,  323. 
Solanine,  532. 
Solder,  355. 

brazier's,  342. 
coarse,  383. 
fine,  333. 
silversmith's,  362. 
Soldering,  use  of  sal-ammoniac  in,  272. 
Soluble  glass,  268. 
Solution,  39. 
Soot,  69. 

as  manure,  621. 
Sorbic  acid,  584. 
Sorbite,  498. 
Sorrel,  salt  of,  580. 
Soup,  612. 
Sparkling  wines,  78. 
Sparteine,  532. 

Spathic  iron  ore,  FeO.COj,  302. 
Specific  gravity  of  gases  defined,  15,  22. 

influence  of  tem- 
perature on,  192. 
liquids,  defined,  52. 

determined,  123. 
solids,  defined,  62. 
Specific  heat  defined,  423. 

of  atoms,  10. 
of  magnesium,  285. 
relation  to  atomic  weights,  10. 
Specific  heats  of  potassium,  sodium,  and 

lithium,  284. 
Spectroscope,  274. 
Spectrum  analysis,  273. 

use  of  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon in,  216. 
Specular  iron  ore,  Fefi,,  302. 
Speculum  metal,  342,  384. 
Speiss,  329. 
Spelter,  296. 
Spermaceti,  577. 
Sperm  oil,  577. 
Spheroidal  state,  199. 
Spices,  preservative  eS'ect  of,  630. 
Spiegel-cisen,  319. 
Spinelle,  MgO.Al.O,,  289,  323. 
Spirit,  methylated,  471. 


Spirit  of  salt,  14o. 

of  wine,  513. 
Spirits,  508. 

of  tui-pentine,  467. 
Spirting  avoided,  113. 
Sponge,  613. 

ashes  of,  174. 
Spongy  platinum,  392. 
Spontaneous  combustion  of  phosphorus,  24. 
Springs,  petrifying,  47. 
Spring  water,  44,  78. 
Sprouting  of  silver,  354. 
Sr,  sti'ontimn,  277. 
SrO,  strontia,  277. 
SrO.COj,  carbonate  of  strontia,  277. 
SrO.NjOj,  nitrate  of  strontia,  278. 
SrO.  SO3,  sulphate  of  strontia,  277. 
Stains  of  fniit  removed,  199. 
Stalactites,  47. 
Stalagmites,  47. 
Stannates,  385. 
Stannic  acid,  SnO^,  385. 

dialysed,  385. 
hydrated,  385. 
chloride,  SnCl,,  386. 
oxide,  SnOj,  384. 
sulphide,  SnSj,  387. 
Stannous  chloride,  SuClj,  385. 
oxide,  SnO,  384. 
sulphide,  SnS,  386. 
Star  antimony,  375. 
Starch,  CeH,oO„  481. 

action  of  water  on,  483. 

a  glucoside,  485. 

and  iodine,  176. 

blue,  292. 

commercial,  481. 

extraction  from  potatoes,  482. 

rice,  482. 
wheat,  482. 
from  different  plants,  distinguished, 

484. 
in  food,  484. 
iodised,  485. 
paste,  preparation,  53. 
Siastfurihite,  261,  412. 
Siaurotide  or  staurolite,  artificially  formed, 
183. 

Steam,  composition  by  volume,  36. 
decomposed  by  carbon,  86. 

clilorine,  150. 
electric  sjiarks,  7. 
lieat,  8. 
latent  heat  of,  430. 
specific  gravity  calculated,  36. 
Stearic  acid,  HCisHjjOj,  511,  566. 
Stearic  glucose,  572. 
Stearine,  C„H,i„Oo,  566. 
candles,  568. 
synthesis  of,  568. 
Steatite,  281. 
Steel,  315. 

annealing,  318. 
Bessemer,  319. 
blistered  317. 
cast,  317. 

distinguished  from  iron,  319. 

German,  320. 

hardening,  318. 

Krupp's,  319. 

made  with  coal-gas,  318. 
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Steel,  manufacture,  315. 

mild,  319. 

Eatiiral,  320. 

nitrogen  in,  319. 

puddled,  320. 

shear,  317. 

tempering,  318. 

tilted,  317. 

titanium  in,  319. 
Stereocbromy,  268. 
Sterro-metal,  343. 
Stibethyle,  Sb{C,H5)3,  529. 
Stibiotrietbyle,  529,  542. 
Stibio-trimethyle,  529. 
StiU,  50. 

Stockliolm  tar,  465. 
Stone,  artificial,  269. 

-coal,  69. 

decayed,  410. 

test  of  durability,  410. 

-ware,  408. 
Storax,  469. 

Stout,  composition,  440. 
Straits  tin,  382. 
Stream-tin  ore,  380. 
Strontia,  carbonate,  277. 

nitrate,  SrO.NaOs,  278. 

sulphate,  277. 
atrontianite,  SrO.COa,  277. 
Strontium,  Sr,  277. 

action  on  water,  12. 
diatomic,  285. 

equivalent  and  atomic  weights, 

284. 
properties,  277. 
sulphide,  278. 
Struviie,  283. 

Strychnine,  C2]H22]S202,  524. 

constitution,  538. 
extraction,  593. 
identified,  593. 
properties  of,  593. 

Stucco,  250. 
St3Tacine,  469. 
Styrole,  469. 
Suberic  acid,  575. 
Sublimate,  corrosive,  369. 
SubUmation,  121,  471. 
SubUmed  sulphiu-,  417. 
Substitution,  12. 

of  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  151. 
Substitutive  fonnulse,  84. 
Succinic  acid,  H^C^Bfii,  470,  575. 

conversion  into  tartaric,  582. 

formed  from  tartaric,  582. 
Succussion,  207. 
Suet,  577. 

Sugar,  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on,  208. 
adulteration,  494. 
-candy,  497. 
-cane,  composition,  495. 
extraction,  593. 
from  beet-root,  497. 

linen,  &c.,  494. 
-lime,  498. 
loaf,  496. 
maple,  497. 
of  liesh,  611. 
of  fruits,  C„H,20„  494. 
of  gelatine,  613. 
.  of  manna,  498. 


Sugar,  of  milk,  CiaHjjOia,  605. 

preservative  effect  of,  630. 
raw,  495. 
-refining,  66,  46. 
starch-,  493. 
uncrystallisable,  495. 
with  chloride  of  sodium,  498. 
with  oxide  of  lead,  497. 
Sugars,  493. 

chemical  properties,  497. 
optical  properties,  497. 
Sulphamylic  acid,  521. 
Sulphantimoniates,  380. 
Sulphantimonites,  380. 
Sulpharsenic  acid,  248. 
Sulpharsenious  acid,  248. 
Sulphate  of  soda  and  lime,  269. 

crystallisation  of,  41. 
composition,  41. 

Sulphates,  210. 

acid,  211. 

action  of  heat  on,  211. 

additive  formulse  of,  211. 

double,  211. 

in  common  use,  211. 

native,  186. 

normal,  253. 

reduced  to  sulphides,  212. 

substitutive  formula  of,  211. 
Sulphethylic  acid,  C^H^HSOi,  516. 
Sulphides,  196. 

action  of  air  on,  197. 

native,  186.  . 

precipitated  by  hj^osulphites, 
213. 

Sulphindigotic  acid,  599. 
Sulphindylic  acid,  599. 
Sulphites,  200. 

normal  ratio  of,  254. 
SulphobenzoUc  acid,  457. 
Sulphocarbonates,  218. 
Sulphocarbonic  acid,  218. 
Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  prepai'ation, 
218. 

Sulphocyanogen,  CyS,  439. 
Sulphoglyceric  acid,  568. 
Sulpholeic  acid,  568. 
Sulphopalmitic  acid,  568. 
Sulphophosphotriamide,  238. 
Sulphosaccharic  acid,  498. 
Sulphostearic  acid,  568. 
Sulphovinic  acid,  C^H^HSO^  520. 
Sulphoxyphosphoric  acid,  237. 
Sulphur,  S,  186. 

-acids,  196. 

action  of  alkalies  on,  192. 

lime  on,  197 
allotropic  states  of,  191 . 
amorphous  or  insoluble,  190. 
and  oxygen,  25. 
bases,  196. 

chemical  relations,  192. 
chloride,  SCI2,  219. 
combining  volume,  193. 
dichloride,  B.fi\„  219. 
dimorphous,  191. 
distilled,  188. 
ductile,  190. 
electro-negative,  190. 
electro-positive,  190. 
examination  of,  417. 
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Sulphur,  extraction,  187. 

from  copper-pyrites, 
189. 

from  iron  pyrites,  188. 

from  soda-wasto,  265. 
flowers  of,  188. 
for  gutipowder,  416. 
function  in  gunpowder,  417. 
group  of  elements,  222, 
home  sources  of,  188. 
iodide,  Si.„  220. 
milk  of,  189. 

occxirrence  in  nature,  186. 
octahedral,  191, 
of  coal  mines,  99. 
ores  180. 
oxides,  198. 

oxidised  and  dissolved,  192. 

by  nitric  acid,  133. 
plastic,  190. 
prismatic,  191. 
properties,  139. 
refining,  187. 
roU,  188. 
rough,  187. 
-salts,  196. 
euhiodide,  S.^Ij,  220. 
sublimed,  188. 
test  for,  441. 
uses,  189. 

vapour  density,  193. 
Sulphureous  waters,  69. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  H<,S,  193. 
Sulphuric  acid,  H^SO,,  201. 

action  on  bromides,  171. 
copper,  198. 
fats,  668. 
fluor-spar,  180. 
lead,  206. 
metallic  oxides, 

210. 
metals,  209. 
organic  matters, 

207. 
silver,  209. 
anhydrous,  209. 

preparation,  201. 
attraction  for  water,  208. 
caution  in  diluting,  208. 
combinations  with  water, 
209. 

composition,  210. 
concentrated,  207. 
concentration,  207. 
decomposition  by  heat,  208. 
diluted,  turbidity  of,  208. 
distillation  of,  207. 
formation,  201. 
from  the  chambers,  206. 
fuming,  201. 
glacial,  209. 

hydrated,  HjO.SO,,  201. 
manufactui'e,  204. 

chemical  prin- 
ciples, 203. 

history  of,  201, 

illustrated, 
203. 

summary,  207. 
Nordhausen,  201. 
polymerising  by,  449. 


Sulphuric  acid,  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid, 
178. 

use  in  gas-analysis,  209. 
vapour-density  of,  210. 
anhydride,  209. 

decomposed  by  heat, 
209. 

ether,  513,  520. 
Sulphming  casks,  200. 
Sulphurous  acid,  SO^,  198. 

a  reducing  agent,  200. 
action  on  hydrosulpliuric 
acid,  214. 
nitric  acid,  203. 
nitric  peroxide, 

203. 
zinc,  214. 
hydrated,  201. 
liquefaction,  198. 
properties,  198. 
reduced   by  phosphorous 

acid,  233. 
separated  from  other,  gases, 
357. 

solubility  iu  water,  199. 
anhydride,  201. 
Sulphm-yle,  200. 
Sumach,  586. 

Superphosphate  of  lime,  223. 
Supersaturated  solution,  40. 
Sivedish  iron  ore,  302. 
Sweet  oil,  574. 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  518. 
Syenite,  292. 
Sylvic  acid,  468. 
Symbols,  2. 
Sympathetic  ink,  42. 
Synaptase,  471. 

Synthesis  of  acetic  acid,  528,  560. 

acids  of  the  acetic  series,  563. 

butyric  acid,  562. 

formic  acid,  561. 

guanidine,  540. 

hippuiic  acid,  617. 

hydrocyanic  acid,  92. 

leucic  acid,  556. 

neutral  fats,  568. 

organic  substances,  90,  432. 

propylic  acid,  524. 

prussic  acid,  92. 

taurine,  626. 

urea,  615. 

volatile  fatty  acids,  563. 
water,  32. 

by  weight,  37. 

T,  TAIITAHIO  ACID,  580. 

Tarjilile,  345. 

Talc,  281. 

Tallow,  566,  577. 

Tank-waste,  212. 

Tannic  acid,  585. 

Tannin,  585. 

Tauning,  585. 

Tantalic  acid,  390. 

Tantalile,  390. 

Tantalum,  Ta,  390. 

Tap-cinder,  composition,  .313. 

Tapioca,  484. 

Tar-charcoal,  416. 

Tar,  coal,  447. 
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Tar,  wood,  463. 

Tarragon^  essential  oil  of,  474. 

Tartar,  580. 

salt  of,  259. 
-emetic,  581. 
Tartaric  acid,  HjC.,H^O|„  580. 

artificial  formation,  582. 
conversion  into  malic  acid, 
582. 

conversion  into  succinic  acid, 
582. 

formed  from  succinic  acid, 
582. 
anhydride,  581. 
Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  581. 
Taurine,  C3H,N0,S,  626. 

artificial  formation,  626. 
Taurocholic  acid,  626. 
Tawing,  586. 
Te,  teUurium,  226. 
Tea,  composition,  587. 
Telluretted  hydrogen,  221. 
Telluric  acid,  TeO,,  221. 
Telluride  of  bismuth,  221. 
Telluride  of  potassium,  221. 
TeUurium,  Te,  221. 

characterised,  221. 

foliated,  221. 

graphic,  221. 

sulphides,  221. 
Tellurous  acid,  TeOj,  221. 
Temper  spoilt,  319. 
Tempering,  colours  in,  319. 
Tenacity  of  copper,  341. 

iron,  341. 
Tendons,  612. 
Tennantite,  239. 
Terebene,  467. 
Terebilene,  467. 
Terequivalent  elements,  250. 
Teme-plate,  382. 
Terjiiuole,  468. 
Terstearine,  569. 
Test  tube,  31, 
Tetrad  elements,  250. 
Tetramethylium,  hydrate,  536. 
Tetrauiines,  541. 
Tetramylium,  hydrate,  536. 
Tetrathionic  acid,  215. 
Tetratomic  elements,  250. 
Tetrethylarsonium,  hydrate,  542. 
Tetrethylium,  hydrate,  N(C2H5)iH0,  536. 

iodide,  535. 
Tetrethylphosphoniiun,  hydrate,  542. 
Tetrethylstibonium,  hydi'ate,  542. 
Tetrethyl-urea,  616. 
Thallium,  Tl,  359. 

alcohol,  522. 

extracted  from  flue-dust,  360. 

for  gi-een  fire,  360. 

salts,  360. 
Theine,  CsHioN^O^,  591. 
Thenardite,  269. 
Theobromine,  C^HgN^Oj,  593. 

converted  into  caffeine,  593. 
Theory,  atomic,  8. 

Thermometers  for  very  low  temperatiire.s, 

216. 
Thionyle,  200. 
Thiosinnamine,  533. 
Thorina,  293. 


Thorinum,  Th,  293. 
Thoriie,  293. 

Thyme,  essential  oil  of,  468. 
Tile  copper,  339. 
Tiles,  409. 
Tin,  Sn,  379. 

action  of  acids  on,  384. 

nitric  acid  on,  134. 
on  hydrosulphuric  acid,  195. 
water,  12. 

alloys  of,  383. 

amalgam,  367. 

bichloride,  SnCl^,  386. 

binoxide,  SnOj,  384. 

bisulphide,  SnS^,  386. 

boiling,  381. 

crystals,  386. 

dropped,  381. 

extraction  in  the  laboratory,  381. 

foil,  382. 

grain,  381. 

identified,  381. 

impurities,  384. 

metallurgy  of,  379. 

nitromuriate,  SnCl,,  386. 
Tin-ore  of  Montebras,  390. 
Tin-ores,  mechanical  treatment  of,  380. 

oxychloride,  386. 

plate,  382. 

properties  of,  382. 

protochloride,  SnClj,  385. 

protosulphide,  SuS,  386. 

protoxide,  SnO,  388. 

pure,  preparation,  384. 

pyrites,  SnS,  386. 

refining  by  liquation,  381. 

salts,  385. 

sesquioxide,  386. 

stannate,  385. 

■sio}ie,  SnOj,  380. 
Tin  tree,  386. 
Tincal,  117. 

refining  of,  267. 
Tinned  iron,  382. 
Tinning  brass,  382. 

copper,  382. 
Tin-white  cobalt,  CoASj,  329. 
Titanic  acid,  TiO„,  387. 

dialysed,  388. 

exti-acted  from  iron-sand,  387. 
hydi-ated,  387. 
properties,  388. 
Titanic  iron,  302. 
Titanium,  Ti,  387. 

bichloride,  388.' 

bisulphide,  388. 

cyanonitride,  387. 

metallic,  387. 

nitride,  387. 

protoxide,  387. 

sesquichloride,  388. 

sesquioxide,  388. 
Tl,  thallium,  359. 
Toast,  484,  483. 
Tobacco,  425. 
Tokaj',  507. 
Tolu  balsam,  464. 

essential  oil,  468. 
Toluene-sulphonic  acid,'  457. 
Toluidine,  454,  457,  537. 
Toluole,  C,Hs,  447. 
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Tolylene,  539. 

diamine,  539. 
Topaz,  182,  289. 
Touch-paper,  414. 
Touchstone,  134. 
Tougheiiiug  steel,  318. 
Translation,  rate  of,  17. 
Trap-rock,  9.92. 
Treacle,  495. 
Tree-wax  of  Japan,  578. 
Triacetine,  558. 
Triacid  triamines,  540. 
Triad  elements,  250. 
Triamines,  540. 
Triamylamine ,  536. 
Triatomic  elements,  250. 
Tribasic  pliospliates,  232. 

phosplioric  acid,  232. 
Tribenzoyl-pliospliide,  546. 
Tribenzylamine,  553. 
Triborethyle,  B(C,H,)3,  529. 
Tricetylamine,  536. 
Trichloracetic  acid,  HC3CI3O2,  559. 
Tricliloraniline,  543. 
Trichlorliydi-ine,  452. 

of  phenose,  452. 
Triethylamine,  N(C2H5)3,  535, 
Trietliylarsme,  As(C„H5)3,  528,  541. 
Triethylene-octetbyl-tetrammonium, 
hydrate,  541. 

Triethylene-tetralcohol,  558. 
X  Triethylene-tetramme,  541. 

Trietlivlene-triamine,  N3H3{C'2H4)3,  540. 

Triethylphosphine,  P(C,Hj)3,  542. 

Triethylstibine,  Sb(C2H5)3,  541- 

Triraethylamine,  541. 

Trimethylarsine,  528. 

Trinitro-cellulose,  501. 

Trinitrocresylic  acid,  459. 

Trinitrophenic  acid,  459. 

Triphcme,  273. 

Triple  phosphate,  283. 

Tripotassamide,  NK3,  542. 

Trithionic  acid,  214. 

Tungsten,  W,  388. 

binoxide,  388. 
blue  oxide,  388. 
chlorides,  388. 
metallic,  388. 

separated  from  tin  ores,  382. 

steel.  388. 

snlpiiides,  389. 

test  for,  388. 
Tungstic  acid,  WO3,  388. 

dialy.sed,  388. 
Turbith  or  tnrpeth  mineral,  369. 
Turkey  red,  596. 
Turmeric,  597. 

action  of  boracic  acid  on,  llo. 
Tnrnbull's  blue,  Fe^Fdcy,  440. 
Turner's  yellow,  359. 
Turpentine,  CioH,„,  466, 

action  of  nitric  acid  on,  6t>. 

hydrates,  467. 

hydrocarljons,  468. 

in  chlorine,  151. 
Turquoise,  292. 
Tuyere  pipes,  303. 
Type  furniture  alloy,  351. 
Type-metal,  354,  384. 
Types  chemical,  250. 


U,  URIC  AOID,  616. 

Ulmato  of  ammonia  as  manure,  olrf. 
Ulmic  acid,  624. 
Ultramarine,  artificial,  292. 

green,  292. 

Vinher,  287. 

Unieqnivalent  elements,  250. 
Unitary  definitions,  254. 

formulaj,  42. 
Upcast  shaft,  76. 
Uranium,  U;  299. 

oxides,  299. 
Urea,  CH,N,0,  614. 

analysis  of,  128. 

artificial  formation,  614. 

chemical  constitution,  615. 

extraction  from  nrine,  614. 

isomeric  with  cyanate  of  ammonia,  614. 

nitrate,  614. 
Ureides,  616. 

Uric  acid,  H„C,H,NA.  616. 

action  of  nitric  acid  on,  617.  . 
bibasic,  617. 

extraction  from  boa-excrement, 
616. 

urine,  616. 

Urine,  613. 

as  manure,  620. 
composition,  618. 
putrefaction  of,  614. 

Vacuum-pans,  496. 

Valentinite,  376. 

Valerian,  essential  oil  of,  468. 

Valerianic  acid,  HC^HjOa,  511,  564. 

Valerian  root,  564. 

Valerine,  577- 

Valerolactic  acid,  556. 

Valerone  552. 

Valeryle,  658. 

Vanadic  acid,  389. 

Vanadium,  V,  389. 

chlorides,  390. 

ink,  389. 

metaUic,  390. 

oxide,  390. 
Vanilline,  476. 

Vaponr-densities,  influence  of  temperatui-e 
on,  192. 

Vapour-densities  of  the  defines, '512. 
Varnishes,  471. 
Vegetable  parchment,  209. 
Vegetation,  chemistry  of,  619. 
Venetian  red,  322. 
Venice  turpentine,  4C7. 
Ventilation,  illustrations  oi^  75. 

necessity  for,  75. 
Veratrine,  532. 
Verdigris,  559. 
Verditer,  345. 
Vermilion,  HgS,  372. 
Vert  de  Guignot,  333. 
Vesta  matches,  165. 
Vinegar,  composition,  491. 

French,  491. 

malt,  491. 

maiuifacture,  490. 

mother  of  491. 

sulphurio  acid  in,  491. 

white  wine,  491. 
Vinio  acids,  520. 
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Vitelline,  610. 
Yitrlol-chambers,  205. 

corrosive  properties  of,  207. 
Vivianite,  324. 
Volcanic  ammonia,  268. 
Volcano,  artiftcial,  192. 
Voltameter,  34. 

Volume  of  gas,  calculation  of,  16. 
Volumes,  combining,  37. 

of  compomid  gases,  36. 
Vulcanised  caoutchouc,  480. 
Vulcanite,  480. 

W,  TUNGSTEN,  388. 

Wad,  325. 

Walls,  efforescence  on,  269. 
Washing  precipitates,  113. 
Wash-leather,  586. 

Watch-spring  for  burning  in  oxygen,  28. 
Water,  HgO,  4. 

action  upon  metals,  12. 

analysis,  4. 

chemical  relations  of,  39. 
crystallisation  of,  51. 
decomposed  by  battery,  4. 

heat,  7. 

distilled,  50. 
electrolysis  of,  4. 
from  natural  sources,  43. 
-gas,  86. 
hard,  44. 

of  constitution,  41. 

Of  crystallisation,  Aq.,  41. 

oxygenated,  51. 

purification,  50. 

soft,  44. 

synthesis,  32. 
Waterproof  cloth,  479. 

felt,  479- 
Waters,  ammonia  detected  in,  372. 

mineral,  49. 
Water-type  theoi-y  of  acids  and  salts,  256. 
Watery  vapour,  51. 
Wavellite,  292. 
Wax,  bees',  577. 

bleaching,  578. 
Chinese,  577. 
Weld,  595. 
Welding,  315. 

Weldon's  chlorine  process,  146. 

Well-water,  44. 

Welsh  coal,  69. 

Whale-oil,  576. 

Wlioat,  composition,  482. 

sprouted,  486. 
Wheaten  flour,  491. 
Whey,  604. 
Wliisky,  508. 
White  gunpowder,  163. 
iron,  308. 
lead,  357. 

manufacture,  358. 
nrc,  PbO.CO.,,  348. 
metal,  Cu„S.  337. " 
precipitate,  NH„TTecC1,  371. 

fusible^  370. 

vitriol,  298. 
Willow-bark,  bitter  principle,  474. 
Windows,  crystals  on,  270. 
Wine,  606. 
WiiK's,  dry,  506. 


Wines,  fraity,  506. 

proportion  of  alcohol  in,  507. 

red,  506. 

ropy,  490. 

white,  506. 
Winter-green  oil,  464. 
Wire  iron,  313. 
Witherile,  BaO.COa,  276. 
Wolfram,  388,  379. 
Wood,  carbonisation  of,  62. 

-charcoal,  62. 

combustion,  62. 

composition,  462. 

destructive  distillation  of,  63,  462. 

for  gunpowder-charcoal,  415. 

-naphtha,  CH,0,  463. 
Wood,  preservation  of,  624. 

-smoke,  630. 

-spirit,  463. 

-tar,  463. 
Woody  fibre,  462. 
Wool,  613. 

Wool  and  cotton,  separation,  613. 
Worm,  50. 
Wormwood,  470. 
Wort,  487. 
Wrought  iron,  309. 

Xantheine,  595. 
Xanthine,  595. 
Xylene-sulphonic  acid,  457. 
Xylidiue,  457. 
Xyloidine.  506. 
Xylole,  447. 

Yeast,  488. 

dried,  489. 
Yellow,  chrome,  332. 

dyes,  601. 

fire,  composition  for,  267. 

flowers,  595. 

ochre,  301 

orpiment,  247. 

Paris,  359. 
Yttrium,  Y,  293. 
Yttrotantcdite,  390. 

Zaffee,  329. 
Zinc,  Zn,  293. 

-acetimide,  547. 

action  of  air  on,  294. 

hydrochloric  acid  on,  157. 
sulphuric  acid  on,  297. 
on  water,  12. 

-alcohol,  527. 

-amalgam,  368. 

amalgamated,  367. 

-amide,  546. 

amyle,  528. 

and  oxygen,  27- 

arsenide,  245. 

arsenite,  242. 

boiling-point,  295. 

carbonate,  294. 
■  chloride,  298. 

dissolved  by  potash,  298. 

distilled,  295. 

equivalent  and  atomic  weights, 
14. 

ethyle,  ZnfCjH,),,  526. 
extraction,  295. 
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Zinc  extraction,  Belgian  nietliod,  296. 

Englisli  methoil,  296. 

Silesian  method,  297. 
granulated,  13. 
hydrosulpliite,  214. 
hyposulphite,  214. 
Identified,  297. 
impurities  in,  297. 
metallurgy  of,  294. 
-methyle,  527. 
nitride,  546. 
ores,  294. 
oxide,  ZnO,  298. 


Zinc,  in  glass,  405. 

oximide,  546. 

phenylimide,  546. 

removal  of  lead  from,  297. 

sulphate,  ZuO.SOg,  298. 

action  of  heat  on,  212. 

sulphide,  294. 

valerianate,  564. 
Zinc-white,  298. 
Zircon,  293. 
Zirconia,  293. 
Zirconium,  Zr,  293. 
ZnS,  sulphide  f  zinc,  294. 
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